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To the Reader 


^ I praspectivc reader deserves a friendly notice that T Aw Reformation 

X is not quite an honest title for this book. An accurate title would be: “A 
History of Kuropcan Civilizarion Outside of Italy from j 300 to 1564, or 
Thereabouts, Including the History of Religion in Italy and an Incidental 
V^iew of Islamic and Judaic Qvilization in Europe, Africa, and Western 
Asia," W'^hy so meandering a thematic frontier? Because ^'o|ume W (The 
Age of Faith) in this “Story of Civilaation” brought European history only 
to !3oo, and Volume V (The Renaitsance) confined itself to Italy, 1304- 
1576, deferring the Italian echoes of the Refonnation. So this V’'olunie \T 
must begin at 1300; and the reader will be amused to find that Luther arrives 
rm the scene only after a third of the tale has been told. But let us privately 
agree that the Reformation really began \vith John Wyclif and Louis of 
Bavaria in the fourteenth century, progressed with John Huss in the fifteenth, 
and culminated ejcplosively in the sijercench with the reckless monk of Wit¬ 
tenberg. Tltose whose present interest is only in the religious revolution may 
omit Chapters III-VI and IX-X without irreparable loss. 

The Reformation, then, is the central, but not the only, subject of this 
book. We begin by considering religion in general, its functions in the soul 
and the group, and the conditions and problems of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the two centuries before Luther. 'We shall watch England in 
1376-82, Germany in 1310-47, ;md Bohemia in 1401-85. rehearsing the ideas 
and conflicts of the Lutheran Reformation; and as w-e proceed we shall note 
how social revolution, with commuiustic aspirations, marched hand In hand 
with the religious revolt. \Ve shall w'eakly cdio Gibbon’s chapter on the fall 
of Constantinople, and shall perceive how the advance of the Turks to the 
ffatesof \'^ienna made it possible for one man to defy at once an emperor and 
a pope. We shall consider sy'mpathctically the effons of Erasmus for the 
peaceful self-reform of the Church, \^'e shall study Germany on the cv*c of 
Luther, and may thereby come to understand how inevitable he w-as w'hen 
he came. In Book 11 the Reformation proper will hold the stage, w'ith Luther 
and Melanchrhon in Germany, Zwingli and tialvin in Switzerland, Henry 
VI 11 in England, Knox in Scotland, and Gustavus Vasa in Sweden, wnth a 
side glance at the long duel between Francis 1 and Charles V; and orlier 
aspects of European life in that turbulent half-centuiy (1517-64) will be 
postponed in order to let the religious drama unfold itself wHthout confusing 
delays. Book III will look at “the strangers in the gate”: Russia and the Ivans 
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and the Orrhodost Church; Islam and its challengiog creed, culture, and 
power; and the struggle of the Jews to find Christians in Christendom. Book 
l\’' will go “behind the scenes” to study the law and economy, morals and 
manners, art and music, literature and science and philosophy of Europe in 
the age of Luther. In Book V we shall make an experiment in empathy-shall 
attempt to view the Reformation from the standpoint of the imperiled 
Church; and we shall be forced to admire the calm audacity with which she 
weathered the encompassing storm. In a brief epilogue we shall try to see the 
Renaissance and the Reformation. Catholicism and the Enlighteiunent, in 
the large perspective of modem history and thought. 

It is a fascinating but difficult subject, for alniost every' word that one 
may wiite about it can be disputed or give offense. I have tried to be im¬ 
partial. though I know that a man's past always colors his views, and that 
nothing is so Irritating as impartiality. Tfie reader should be warned that I 
was brought up as a fervent Catholic, and that 1 retain grateful memories of 
the devoted secular priests, and learned Jesuits, and kiudly nuns who bore 
so patiently with tiiy brash youth; bnt he should note, too, that I derived 
much of my education from lecturing for thirteen years in a Presbyterian 
church under the tolerant auspices of sterling Protestants like Jonathan C. 
Day, William Adams Brouit, Henry' Sloane Coffin, and Edmund Chaffee; 
and that many of my most faithful auditors in that Presbyterian church were 
Jews whose thirst for education and understanding gave me a new insight 
into their people. Less than any man have I excuse for prejudice; and 1 feel 
for all creeds the warm sympathy of one who has come to learn that even 
the trust in reason is a precarious faith, and that we are all fragments of 
darkness groping for the sun. I know no more about the uldmates than the 
simplest urchin in the streets. 

I thank Dr. Arthur Up ham Pope, founder of the Asia Institute, for cor¬ 
recting some of the errots in the chapters on Islam; Dr. Gerson Cohen, of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, for checking the pages on 
the Jews; my friend Harry Kaufman of Los Angeles for reviewing the sec¬ 
tion on music; and, plena earn carde, my wife for her unremitting aid and 
illuminating comments at every stage in our cooperative labor on this book. 

If the Reaper will stay his hand, there wrill be a concluding Volume VII, 
The Age of Reason, which should appear some five years hence, and should 
carry the story of civilization to Napoleon. There we shall make our bow 
and retire, deeply grateful to all who have borne the weight of these tomes 
on their hands, and have forgiven numberless errors in our attempt to un¬ 
ravel the present into its constituent past. For the present is the past rolled 
up for action, and the past is the present unrolled for our understanding. 

Will DuRAifT 

vui 


Los xAngeles, .May i:, i 957 


SOTES QN THE USE OF THIS BOOK 


I. Ehiccs of birch and death are usually oniicced from che cexc* but will he found 
in che Index. 

1. The religious standpoLrit of authors quoted or referred to in the text is in¬ 
dicated in the Bibliography by the letters C, P| or for Qithulii;!^ Jc^^ishT Prot¬ 
estant; or radonalist. 

Passages Lntetided for resolute students rather than for che general reader 
are indioircd by reduced 

4. To make this volume an independent unit some passages from The Renah^ 
sattce^ on the hismrjr of the Church before the Reformation, have been sum- 
marized in the opening chapter. 

The locadori of works of art, when not indicated in the text, wall usuallv' be 
found in the Index under the artist's name. The name of a citj^ will, in such allo- 
canons, be used to indicate its leading ga]kn\ as follows: 

Amsterdam—Rijksmuscum 

Augsh urg—Gctnaldcgalc tic 

Barcelona— jMuseuin of Dinikn Ait 

Basel—O^entliche Kunstsammlung 

Bergamo—Accademia Carrara 

Berlin—Kaiscr-Friedrich Museum 

Bremen—Kunsthal le 

Brussels—M aseu m 

Budapest—Museum of Fine Arts 

Chicago—Arc Institute 

Cincinnati—An Museuni 

Cleveland—Museum of Art 

Colmar—Museum Unterlinden 

Cologne—Wallnif Richam Museum 

Copenhagen—Statens jVluseum for Kiinst 

Detroit—Institute of Art 

Frankfurt—Stadelsches Kunstinstitut 

Geneva—A 1 usee d'Art ec d^Histairc 

The Hague—Alauritshuis 

Leningrad-Hermitage 

Lisbon—NattonaJ .Museum 

London—National Gallcrv' 

■* 

Madrid—Prado 
Milan—Brcra 

Minneapolis—Institute of Arts 
.Munich—Haus der Kunst 
Naples—Musco Nazionale 
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York—Mccrcipolitan Museum of Arr 
NureTTibtrg— G^rmanischcs Nadonal Museum 
Philadelphia—Johnson CoUecdon 
Prague—State GaUciy 
San Diego—Fine Arts GaUer)^ 

Stockhedm—National Museum 
Toledo—Museum of Art 
Vlcnna—Kunsthistorisches Museum 
Washington—National Gallery' 

Worcester—Art Museum 

The galleries of Florence uill be distinguished by their names, UfRri or Ktti, ss 
will die Borghese and Galleria Narionale in Rome. 

6. This volume will reckon the cruwn, the livrc^ die florin, and the ducat of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries at $15^ in the money of the United States 
in 1954; die franc and the shilling at die ecu at 115.00; the mark at f66,67; 
the pound sterling at fioo.oo. These ecjuivalcnts are loose guesswork^ and re¬ 
peated debasements of the currencies make them still more hascardous. We note 
chat in 1390 a student could be boarded ac Oxford fur two shillings a week;^ 
aliout 1424 Joan of Arc's horse cost sixteen francs; ^ about 1460 a maid in die 
service of Leonardo da Vinci's father received eight florins a year.* 
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CHAPTER I 


The Roman Catholic Church 

1300-1517 

L THE SERVICES OF CHRISTIANITY 

R eligion is the sufajcct that the inedket begirds to understand, hi 

pur youth we piay have rsented, with proud superiority^ its cherished 
itLcredibilldes^ in our less cortfidenc years we marvel at its prosperous sur¬ 
vival in a secular and scientific age, its patient resurrecuons after whatever 
deadly blows by Epicurus, or Lucrerius. or Lucian, or iMachiavelli, or Hume, 
or V^oitalre. \Miat are the secrets of this resilience? 

’fhe wTsestsage w^ould need the perspective of a hundred lives to armi^er 
adequately, tfe might begin hy recognizing that even jn the heyday of 
science there are innumerable phenomena for vihich no explanation seen vs 
foithcoming in terrns of namral cause+ quantitative mcasutement, and neces¬ 
sary effect- The mystery of mind sriU eludes the formulas of pt^^cholog]i% 
and in physics the saine astonishing order of nature that makes science pos- 
sible may reasonably sustain the religious faith in a cosmic intelligence. Our 
knowledge is a receding mirage in an expanding desert of ignorance* Now 
life is rarely agnostic]: it assumes either a natural or a supernatural source for 
any unexplained phenomenon, and acts on the one assumption or the otherj 
only a small minority of minds can persisrently suspend judgment in the 
face of conttadieiory e^ddence. The great majoritj'' of mankind feel com¬ 
pelled to ascribe mysterious entities or events to supernatural beings raked 
al>ove “natural law.*‘ Religion has been the M^orship of supernarural beings 
—their propitiation, solicitadon, or adoration- jMost men are harassed and 
buffeted by Efe, and crave supemarural asskiance when natural forces fail 
them^ they gratefully accept faiths that give dignit)' and hope to their exist¬ 
ence, and order and meaning to the world; they could hardly condone so 
patiently the carder bruraliries of nature, the bloodshed and chicaneries of 
history, or their own tiibularions and bereavements, if they could nor trust 
that these are parts of an inscrutable but divine design. A cosmos without 
knowTi cause or fate k an intellectual prison; wt long to believe that the 
great drama has a just author and a noble end. 

Moreover, we covet smvTvak and find it hard to conceive that nature 
should SO laboriously produce man, mind, and devotion only to snuff them 
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out in the maturity of their development. Science gives man ever greater 
[lowers but ever lea significance; it improves his tools and neglects his pur¬ 
poses; it is silent on uldmate origins, values, and aims; It gives life and histor)- 
no meaning or worth that k not canceled bv death or omnivorous time. So 
men prefer the assurance of dogma to the diffidence of reason; weary of 
perpieved thought and uncertain judgment, they welcome the guidance of 
an authoritarive church, the catharsis of the confessional, the stability of a 
long-esiablishcd creed. Ashamed of failure, bereaved of those they loved, 
darkened with sin, and fearful of death, they feel themselves redeemed by 
divine aid, cleansed of guilt and terror, solaced and inspired with hope, and 
raised to a godlike and immortal destiny. 

Meanwhile, religion brings subtle and pervasive gifts to socictv'' and the 
j state. Traditional rituals soothe the spirit and bind the generations. The 
parish church becomes a coUeedve home, weaving indmduals into a corti- 
munitJ^ The cathedral rises as the product and pride of the unified munic- 
ipallt>''. Life is embeUkhed with sacred art, and religious music pours its 
mollifying harmony into the soul and the group. To a moral code uncon¬ 
genial to our nature and yet indispensable to dvilizadon, religion offers 
supernatural sanedons and supports: an all-seeing deity, the threat of eternal 
punishmenr, the promise of erem.il bliss, and commandments of no pre¬ 
cariously human authority bur of dirine origin and imperarive force. Our 
instincts were formed during a thousand cenmrics of insecurity and the 
chase; they fit us to be violent hunters and voracious polygamists rather 
rhan peaceable citizens; their once necessary vigor exceeds present social 
need; they must be checked a hundred times a day, consciously or nor, to 
make society and civilization possible. Families and states, from ages be¬ 
fore history, have enlkrcd the aid of religion to moderate the barbarous 
impulses of men. Parents found religion helpful in taming the willful child 
to modesty and self-restraint; educators valued it as a precious means of 
disciplining and refining youth; govermnents long since sought its co-opera¬ 
tion in forging social order out of the disruptive egoism and natural anarclusm 
of men. If religion had not existed, the great legislators—Hammurabi, Moses. 
Lycurgus, Numa Pompilius-would have invented it. They did not have to, 
lor ir arises spontaneously and lepeatedly from the needs and hopes of men. 

Through a formative millennium, from Constantine to Dante, the Chris¬ 
tian Church offered the gifts of religion to men and states. It molded the 
figure of Jesus into a divine embodiment of virtues by which rough bar¬ 
barians might be shamed into civilization, ft formulated a creed that made 
every man’s life a part, however modest, of a sublime cosmic drama; it bound 
each individual in a momentous relation with a God Who had crated him, 
Whfi had spoken to him in sacred Scriptures, MTio had rherein given him 
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a moral code, \\ ho had descended from heaven to suffer ignominy and deaili 
in atonement for the sins of humaniry* and Who had founded the Church 
as the repository of His teaching and the canlily agent of His power. Year 
by year the magnificent drama grew; saints and martyrs died for the creed, 
and bequeathed their example and their merits to the faithful. A hundred 
fonns—a hundred thousand works^f art interpreted the drama and made 
it \ivid even for letterless minds. Mary the Virgin iMother became “the 
fairest flower of all poesy,” the formative model of feminine deUcacy and 
maternal love, the recipient of the tenderest hymns and devotions, the in- 
spirer of majestic architecture, sculpture, painting, poetry, and music. An 
impressive ceremony raised daily, from a million altars, the ni^^tic and 
exalting solemnity of the Mass. Confession and penance purified the contrite 
sinner, prayer comforted and strengthened liim, the Eucharist brought him 
into an awesome intimacy with Christ, the last sacraments cleansed and 
anointed him in expectation of paradise. Rarely bad religion developed such 
artistry in its ministrations to mankind. 

The Chnrch was at her best when, by the consolations of her creed, the 
magic of her ritual, the nobler morally of her adJierents, the courage, zeal, 
and integrity of her bishops, and the superior justice of her episcopal courts, 
she took the place vacated by the Roman Imperial government as the chief 
source of order and peace in the Dark Ages {approximately 514- j 079 a.d.) 
of the Christian world. To the Church, more than to any other institution. 
Europe owed the resurrection of civllirarion in the West after tlie barbarian 
inundation of Italy, Gaul, Britain, and Spain, Her monks developed waste 
lands;, her monasteries gave food to the poor, education to boys, lodging to 
travelers; her hospitals received the sick and the destitute. Her nunneries 
sheltered matcless women and directed their maternal impulses to social ends; 
for centuries the nuns alone provided schooling for girls. If classic culture 
was not completely lost in the illiterate Hood, it was because monks, while 
ailowingor causing many pagan tnanuscripts to perish, copied and preserved 
thousands of them, and kept alive the Greek and Latin languages in which 
they w'erc written; it w as in ecclesiastical libraries, at St. Gall, Fulda, Monte 
0 )SsinD,and elsewhere, that the humanists of the Renaissance found precious 
relics of brilliant civilizations that had never heard the name of Christ. For 
a thousand years, from Ambrose to Wolsey, it was the Church that trained 
\\*estcrn Europe's teachers, scholars, judges, diplomats, and ministers of 
state; the tnedieval stare rested on the Chnrch. WJieu the Dark .Ages ended 
—say with rhe birth of Abelard—it was the Church that built the universities 
and rhe Gothic cathedrals, providing homes for the intellect, as well as for 
the piety, of men. Under her protection thcSchobsric philosophers renewed 
the ancient attempt to interpret human life and destiny by reason. Through 
nine centuries almost all European art was inspired and financed by the 
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Church; and even when art took a pagan color the popes of the Renaissance 
continued their patronage. Alusic in its higher forms was a daughter of the 
Church, 

Above all, the Church at her zenith gave to the states of Europe an inter¬ 
national moral code and government. Just as the Ladn language, caught in 
the schools by the Church, served as a unifjTUg medium for the schol^hip, 
literature, science, and philosophy of diverse nations, and just as the Catholic 
—i,c., universal—creed and ritual gave religious unity to a Europe not vet 
divided into sovereign uadonalitics, so the Roman Church, claiming divine 
establishment and spiritual leadership, proposed herself as an international 
court, to w hich all rulers and states were to be morally responsible. Pope 
Gregor)' Vll formulated this doctrine of a Christian Republic of Europe; 
the Emperor Henry IV' recognized it by submitting to Gregory at Canossa 
(1077); a century later a stronger emperor, Frederick Barbarossa, after a 
long resistance, humbled himself at V'enice before a w'eaher pope, A]c,tander 
111 ; and in i igd Pope Innocent III raised the authority and prestige of the 
papacy to a point where for a dme it seemed that Gregory's ideal of a moral 
superstate had come to fulHlImcnt. 

The great dream broke on the nature of man. The administrators of the 
papal judiciary proved human, biased, venal, even extortionate; and the 
kings and peoples, also human, rsented any supemational pow'er. The grow¬ 
ing w'eaith of France stimulated her pride of national sovereignty; Philip 
IV' successfully challenged the authority of Pope Boniface VIII over the 
property of the French Church; the King’s emissaries imprisoned the aged 
Pontiff for three days at Anagni, and Boniface died soon ^terw'ard (130 j). 
In one of its basic aspects—the revolt of secular rulers against the popes— 
the Reformation there and then began. 


n, THE CHURCH AT MAOlft: 1307—1417 

Throughout the fourrccnih century the Church suffered political hit- 
mi liarion and moral decay. She had begun wHth the profound sincerity and 
devotion of Peter and Paul; she had grown into a majestic system of familial, 
scholastic, social, international discipline, order, and morality; she was now 
degenerating into a vested interest absorbed in sclf-perperuation and finance. 
Philip IV secured the election of a Frenchman to ihc papacy, and persuaded 
him to move the Holy See to Avignon on the Rhone. For sixty-eight years 
the popes were so clearly the pawns and prisoners of France that other 
nations gave them a rapidly diminishing reverence and revenue. The harassed 
pontiffs replenished their treasury by multiple levies upon the hierarchy, 
the monasteries, and the parishes. Every ecclesiastical appointee svas required 
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to remit to the papal Curia-the adjtiinlsrraiivc bureaus of the papacy— 
the income of his oiEce for the first year {*'annates”)t and thereafter annual! v 
a tenth or tithe. A new archbishop had to pay to the pope a substandal suit'l 
for the pallium—a band of white wool that sesA^ed as the confirmation and 
insignia of his authority. On the death of any cardinal^ archbishop, bishop, 
or abbot, his personal possessions reverted to the papacy^ In the interim 
between the death of an ecclesiastic and the installation of his successor, the 
popes received the net revenues of the benefice, and were accused of pro¬ 
longing this in rental. F.ver\" judgment or favor obtained from the Curia 
expected a gift in acfc:no\vlcdgnient. and the judgment was sometimes dic¬ 
tated by the gift. 

Much of this papal taxation was a legitimate means of financing the central 
administration of a Church functioning, with diminishing success, as the 
nioral government of European society. Some of ir, however, went to fatten 
ecclesiastical paunches, c\xa to remunerate the courtesans that crowded 
Avignon- William Durand^ Bisiiop of Atende, submitted, to the Council of 
\^ienne ((3 n) a treatise containing these words: 

The whole Church mighc be leforoned if the Church of Rome 
would begin by remcn ing evil examples from herself . , . by which 
men are scandalized, and the whole people^ as it were, infected. * *. For 
in all lands . - , die Church of Rome is in. ill repute, and all cry and 
publish it abroad that wittiin her bosom all men, from the greatesi 
even unto the least, have set thdr hearts upon cuvecousness*,,, Tliar 
the whole Chrisdau folk take from the cicrgj" pemidnus examples 
of gluttony is clear and notorious, since the clerg^^ feaw more hixuri- 
ouslv ^ . - than princes and Lings.^ 

*'W^olves are in control of the Church,^*' cried the high Spankh prelate Alvaro 
Pc I ay o, "and feed on the blood*' of the Chrisrian flodc*^ Edward III of 
England, himself an adept in taxation, reminded Clement M that *'the suc¬ 
cessor of the Apostles xvas commissioned to lead tlie Lord's sheep to pasture^ 
not to fleece them."^ In Germafiy papal collectors were hunted dowm., im¬ 
prisoned, mutiiated, strangled. In 1371 the clergy^ of Cologne^ Bonn^ Xanten, 
and Alainz bound theiuselveii by oath not to pay the tithe levied by Greg¬ 
ory XT. 

Amid ail complaints and revolts the ptipes continued to assert their abso¬ 
lute sovereign^' over the Idngs of the earth. About 13 i4t under the patronage 
of John XXII. Agiisrint* Triotifo wrote a /wrcrtjfe eccksiastiea in 

reply to anacks on the papaej' by xMarsilius of Padua and William of Ock¬ 
ham. The power of the pope, said Agastino, is from God, \\ hose vicegerent 
he is on earthy even when he is a great sinner he uiust be obeyed; he may^ be 
deposed bv a ^neraJ council of the Ctuirch for manifest heresy; hut short of 
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this his authority is second only to God^s^ and transcends that of all earthly 
potentates. 1 le may dethrone Idngs and emperors at wilh even over the pro- 
tc^ of their people or the electors^ he may aim uJ the decrees of secular 
rulers, and may set aside the constitutions of states. No decree of any prince 
is valid unless the pope gives it his consent. The pope stands higher than the 
angels, and may receive equal reverence with the Virgin and the saints.* Pope 
John accepted all this as following logically from the generally conceded 
estabUshnient of the Church by the Son of God, and acted on it Vrdth adaman¬ 
tine consistency- 

Neverrhcless ihe flight of the popes from RomeT and their subsciA'ience to 
France, imdermined their authority and prestige. As if to proclaim their vas¬ 
salage, the Avignon pontiffs, in a total of 134 nominations to the college of 
cardinals;, named 113 Frenchmen.* The English government fumed at the 
loans of the popes to the Icings of France during the Hundred Years* War, 
and connived at the attacks of Wyclif upon the papacy. The Imperial elec¬ 
tors in Germany repudiated any further interference of the popes in the 
election of kings and emperors. In 1371 the abbots of Cologne publicly 
agreed that “the Apostolic See has fallen into such contempt that the Catho¬ 
lic faith in these parts seems to be seriously imperiled.*** In Italy the Papal 
States—Larium, Umbria, the Marches, the Romagna—were seized by can- 
doiticri despots who gave the distant popes a formal obeisance but kept the 
re\'enues, \\'hcn Urban V'’ sent two legates to iMllan to excommunicate the 
recalcitrant Visconti, Bernabo compelled them to eat the bulls—parchment, 
silken cords, and leaden seals (1361).^ In 1376 Florence, (quarreling with 
Pope Gregory XI, confiscated all ecclesiastical property in its territory, 
dosed the episcopal courts, demolished the buildings of the Inquisition, jaiJed 
or hanged resisring priests, and called upon Italy to end all temporal power 
of the Church. It became clear that the Avignon popes were losing Eurojie 
in their devotion to France. In 1377 Gregory XI returned the papacy to 
Rome. 

When he died (1378) the conclave of cardinals, overwhelmingly French 
bur fearful of the Roman mob, chose an Italian as Pojic Urban Vt, Urban 
was nor urbane; he proved so violent of temper, and so insistent upon reforms 
uncongenial to the hierarchy, that the reassembled cardinals declared his 
election Invalid as having been made under duress, and proclaimed Robert 
of Geneva pope. Robert assumed office as Clement Vll in Avignon, while 
Urban persisted as pontiff in Rome. The Papal Schism (1378-1417) so in- 
angurated, like so many of rhe forces that prepared the Reformation, was 
conditioned by the rise of the national state; in effect it w'as an attempt by 
Franee to retain the moral and financial aid of the papacy' in her war with 
England. The lead of France w as followed by Naples, Spain, and Scorlandj 
but F.ngland, Flanders, Germany, Poland, Bohemia, Hungary', Italy, and 
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Portugiil accepted Urb^irit and the divided Church became rhe weapon and 
victim of the hostile camps. Half the Christian world held the other half to 
be heretical, blasphemous, and excommunicate; each side claimed that sacra¬ 
ments administered by priests of the fippf^site obedience were wonfiless, and 
that rhe children m baptised, the penitents so sliriven, the dying so anointed, 
remained in morral sin^ and were doomed to hell—or at best to limbo—if death 
sh^mld supervene. Expanding Islam laughed at disintegrating Christendorn. 

Urban's death (1389) brought no compromise^ the fourteen cardinak in 
his camp chose Bi:>ntfacc IX, then Innocent V^tl, then Gregory Xll^ and the 
divided nations prolonged the divided papacy. WTien Clement \T^I died 
f j 394) the Avignon cardinals named a Spanish prelate to be Benedict XIIL 
He offered to resign if Gregor)^ would follow suit^ but Gregory's relatives, 
already ent renched in office, would not hear of it. Some of Gregorj'''s cardi¬ 
nals abandoned him, and cdled for a genera! council, Tlie King of France 
urged Benedict to withdraw 1 Benedict refused- France renounced its alle¬ 
giance ro him, and adopted neutraiicj^ \\'hLle Benedict fled to Spain his car¬ 
dinals joined with those who had left Gregory, and together they issued a 
call for a council to meet at Pisa and elect a pope acceptable to all, 

Rebellious philosophers, ulmosL a centurj'' before, had laid the theoretical 
foundations of the *"conciliar movement,” William of Ockham protested 
against identifying the Qiurch vvith the clergy; the Church, he held, Ls the 
congregation of all the faithful; that whole has authority superior to any 
part; it may delegate its authority to a general council of all the bishops and 
abbots of the Church; and such a council should have the power to eieect re¬ 
prove, punish, or depose the pope.* A general councit^ said jMarsilius of 
Padua, is the collected wisdom of Christendom; how should any one man set 
up his own intellect above it? Such a council, he thought^ should be com¬ 
posed not only of clerg} men but also of laymien chosen by the people/ Hein¬ 
rich von Langen:Stcin, a German theologian at the University of Park, 
applied (ijHt) these ideas to [he Papal Schism. WTiatever logic there nvtght 
he* he argued, in the claims of rhe popes m svtprtmacy^ a crisis had arisen from 
wkich k>gic offered no escape but one: only a power outside the papacy, 
and superior to the cardinals, could rescue rhe Church from the chaos that 
was destroying her; and tliar authorit)" could only he ii general council. 

The Counci! of Pisa met on March 15, 1409. It summoned Benedict and 
Gregor^'^ to appear before it; they ignored it; it declared them deposed, 
elected a new ppe, Alexander U, bade him call another council before 
[411., and adjourned, Tliere were now three ptspes instead of two. Alexander 
did not help matters by dying (1410), for his cardinals named as his successor 
John XXMI^ the mixst unmanageable man to moEmt the ponrilicai chair since 
the nventy-second of his name. Governing Bologna as papal vicar, this ec¬ 
clesiastical c&nj&ttier£f Baldassare Ctwaa, had pomiirted and taxed every- 
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thin^T including prostitution, gambling, and usurj^; according to his secretary 
he had seduced zoo virgins, matrons, widows, and niins/^ But he had money* 
and an armyj perhaps he could conquer the Papal States from Gregory, and 
Sf> reduce him to impecunious abdicadon. 

John XXIII delayed, as long as he could, the caUing of the council decreed 
Pisa. WTien he opened it at Constance on November 5. 1414, only a frac¬ 
tion had arrived of the rhree patriarchs, rwenty-nine cardinals, thi^-threc 
archbishops, 150 bishops, 300 doctors of theology, fourteen university dele¬ 
gates, tv^^enty^x princes, 140 nobles, and 4,000 priests were to make the 
completed council the largest in Christian historvt and the most important 
:^iticc the Council of Xicaea (3:5) !iad established the trinitarian creed of the 
Church, On April 6, 1415. the great gatheringissued a proud and revolution¬ 
ary decree r 

This holv synod of Constance^ being a general council, and legallv 
asscmhkd in the Holy Spirit for the praise of Gnd, for ending the 
present Schism, and lor the union and reform of the Church in its 
head and members ... ordains, declares, and decrees as follows: First, 
it declares that diis synod , . . represents the Church -Militant, and 
has its authfjriy directly fr<>m Christ; and everybodv, of whatever 
rank or digniy, including also the pope, is bound to obey this coun¬ 
cil in those things that penain to the faith, to the ening of this 
Schism, and to a general reform of the Church in its head and mem' 
berSp Jdkewnse it declares that if anyone . . ^ including abo the pope^ 
shall refuse to obey the coninmnds, statutes^ ordinances - . . of this 
holy council ... in regard to the ending of the Schism or to the re¬ 
form of the Cluirch, he shall he subject to proper punishment . . . 
and, if necessary, recourse shall he had to other aids of justice 

llic Council demanded the abdication of Gregojy XIL Benedict XIlb and 
John XXIIi. Receiving no answer from John, it accepted the presentation of 
fifty-four charges against him as a pagan, oppressor, liar* simoniac, traitor* 
lecher, and thief; sixteen other accusations were suppressed as too se^^ere,^ 
On May 19. 14i t. deposed hkn. Gregory was more pliant and subtle; he 
agreed to resign, but only on eondirion that he should first be allowed to 
reconvene the council on his own authoriry. So reconvened, the council ac¬ 
cepted his resignation fjuly 4). To farther attest Its orthodoxy, it burned 
It the stake (July 6) the B<ihciTmn reformer, John Huss, On July 26 it dc-^ 
dared Benedict XIII deposed; he settled in Valencia, and died there at nine tv, 
still holding himself pope. On November 17^ 1417* an electoral committee 
chose Cardinal Ouonc Colonna as Pope Martin V* All Christendom ac^ 
knowdedged him^ and the Papal Schi^ came to an end. 

The victory of the council in this regard defeated its other purpo(Sc-fO re¬ 
form the Church. Martiti V at once assumed all the powders and preroitatives 
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of the papacy. Playing off each nadonal group of delegates against the others, 
he persuaded them to accept a vague and innocuous minimiani of reform. Tlie 
council yielded to him because it was tired. On April 21, 141S, It dissolved. 


[IL THE TRIUMPHANT PAPACY: 1417-1513 

jVIartin reorganized the Curia to more effective functioning, but could 
find no way to finance it except by iniitadng the secular govcniTnents of the 
age and selling offices and services. Since the Church had sunaved for a cen- 
tury^ mthour reform, but could hardly suriiuve a week without money^ he 
concluded that money vvas more urgently needed than reform. In 1430, a 
year before Martin's death, a German envoy to Rome sent his prince a letter 
that almost sounded the theme and tocsin of the Refonnarion: 

Greed reigns supreme in the Roman court, and day by day finds 
new devices ... for extortmg money from Gcrrrmny. . . . Hence 
much outer)" and heartburnings, . . . Many c|uesrions in regard to 
the papacy will arise, or else obedience will at last be endrely re¬ 
nounced, to escape from these outrageous exactions hy the Italians; 
and thi.s latter course, as I perceive, would be acceptable to manv 
countries,^* 

Martin's successor faced the accumulated problems of the Apostolic See 
from the background of a devout Franciscan friar ill equipped for statesman¬ 
ship. The papacy had to govern states as well as the Church; the popes had 
to be men of affairs with at least one foot in the world, and could rarely af¬ 
ford to be saints, Eugenius IV might have been a saint had nor his troubles 
enibittcred his spirit. In the first year of his pontificate the Council of Basel 
proposed again to assert the supremacy of general councils over the popes. 
It assumed one after another traditionally papal function: it issued indul¬ 
gences and dispensations, appointed to benefices, and required armates to be 
sent to Itself instead of to the pope. Eugenius ordered it to dissolve; instead 
it declared hun deposed, and named Amadeus Vllh Duke of Savoy, as Anti¬ 
pope FelLx (1439)- The Papal Schism ivas renew'ed. 

To complete the apparent defeat of the papacy, Charles VII of France 
convened an assembly of French prelates, nobles, and lawyers, which pro¬ 
claimed the superior autboriy of general councils and issued the Pragmatic 
Sanction of Bourges (1438); ecclesiastical offices w'cre henceforth to be 
filled through election by the local clergy, but the long might make ^Vccom- 
mendations”; appeals to the papal Curia were forbidden except after exhaust¬ 
ing all judicial avenues in France; and annates were no longer to be sent to 
the pope. In effect the Sanction established an independent GalUcan Chuxch 
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and made the king its master. A year later a diet at Maina adopted resolutions 
aiming at a similar national church in Germany, Bohemia had already sep¬ 
arated itself from the papacy, llic whole edifice of the Roman Church 
seemed about to collapse. 

^ugcnius as rescued by the Furks. As the Ottomans came ever nearer 
to Constantinople, the B>'zantinc government decided that the Greek capital 
was worth a Roman iMass, and that a reunion of Greek with Latin Oiristian- 
ity vv^ an indispensable prelude to winning militar>' or financial aid from 
the W cst. Greek prelates and nobles came in pieturesque panoply to Ferrara, 
rhen to Florence, to meet the Roman hierarchy summoned by the Pope 
fT438). After a year of argument an accord was reached that recognized 
the authority of the Roman pontiff over all Christendom; and on July 6, 
1439, all the members of the conference, with the Greek emperor at their 
iiead, bent the knee before that same Eugenius who had seemed, so recently, 
the most despised and rejected of men. TTie concord was brief, for the Grcek 
clergj' and people rcpudLited it; but it restored the prestige of the papaev. 
and helped to bring the new schism, and the Council of Basel, to an end. 

A succession of strong popes, enriched and exalted by the Italian Renais¬ 
sance. now raised the papacy to such splendor as it had not known even in 
die proud days of innocenr III. Nicholas V earned rfie adiniration of the 
humimists by devoting Church revenues to the patronage of scholarship and 
art. Calkcus 111 established tliat genial custom of nepotism^iving offices to 
re I a fives-which became a pillar of corruption in the Church, Pius I [, brilliant 
as author and barren as pope, struggled ro refonn the Curia and the monas¬ 
teries,! le appointed a commission of prelates reputed for integrity and piety 
to study the shortcomings of the Church, and to this commission he made a 
frank confession: 

TU'O things are p.irticulariv near my heart: Uit « ai' with die Turks 
and the reform of the Roman court. The amendment of the whole 
state of ecclesiastical affain which I have determined to undertake, 
depends upon tliis court as its model. I purpose to begin by improv¬ 
ing the morals of ccclesiasrics here, and banishing all si™nv 
other abuses.** 

The committee made laudable rccomuiendaiiuns, and Pius embodied them in 
a bull. But hardly anybody in Rome wanted rcfornii every second function- 
ai>'or dignitary there profited from some form of venality. Apathy and 
passive resistance defeated Pius, while the abortive crusade that he under- 
rwk againrt the Turks absorbed his energy and hk funds. Toward the end 
ol his pontificate he addressed a final appeal to the cardinals: 

People say that w c li ve for pleasure, accumulate m ealdi, bear our¬ 
selves arrogantly, nde on fat miil« and handsome plfrev-s , . . keep 
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hounds fur die chase, spend much on actois and parasites and nothing 
in defense of the faith. And there is some truth in their 'n'ords; many 
among the cardinals and other officials of our court do lead this kind 
of life. If the truth be confessed, the luxury and pomp of our court 
is too great. And this is why we are so detested by the people that the\' 
m 411 not listen to us, even when we say ivhat is just and reasonable. 

What do you think is to be done in such a shameful state of things? 

... We must inquire by what means our predecessors won authoritv' 
and COnsideration for the Church.... We must maintain that audior- 
ity by the same means. Temperance, chastiti% innocence, Mai for the 
faith .. .contempt of earth, the desire for martyrdom exaJtcd the Ro¬ 
man Church, and made her the mUtrcis of the world.^* 

Despite the labors of popes like Nicholas V and Pius ] [, and of sincere and 
accomplisbed ecclesiastics like Cardinals Giuliano CesarinJ and Nicholas of 
Cusa, Ae faults of the papal court mounted as the fifteenth century neared 
its cnd.‘“ Paul 11 W'ore a papal tkra that outweighed a palace In its worth. 
Sixtus I\^ made his nephew a millionaire, entered avidly into the game of 
politics, blessed the cannon that fogght his battles, and financed his wars by 
.selling church offices to the highest bidders. Innocent celebrated in the 
V'^atican the marriages of his children. Alexander \n, like Luther and Calvin, 
thought clerical celibacy a mistake, and begot five or more children before 
subsiding into reasonable continence as a pope. His gay virility did not stick 
so sharply in the giillcr of the time as we might suppose; a certain clandestine 
amorousness w^as then accepted as usual in the clergy; ivhat offended Europe 
was that Alexander’s unscrupulous diplomacy, and the ruthless generalship 
of his son Caesar Borgia, cewon the Papal States for the papacy and added 
needed revenues and strength to the Apostolic See. In these policies and 
campaigns the Borgias used all those methods of stratagem and death which 
w'ere soon to be formulated in iMachiavelli's Prhice (1513) as indispensable 
to founding a powerful state or a united Italy. Pope Julius II out-Caesared 
Borgia in w'aging war against rapacious V’cnicc and the invading French; 
he escaped whenever he could from the prison of the \'atican, led his ami)- 
in person, and relished ilic rough life and speech of martial camps. Europe 
was shocked to see the papacy not only secularized bur militarized; yet it 
could hardly withhold some admiration from a mighty warrior miscast as a 
pope; and some word went over the Alps about the services of Julius to arc 
in his discriminating patronage of Raphael and Michelangelo. It was Julius 
who began the building of the new' Sr. Peter’s, and first granted indulgences 
to those w^ho contributed to its cost, [t was In his pontijicare that Luther came 
to Rome and saw for himself that “rink of iniquity" which had been Lorenzo 
de* .Medici's name for the capital of Christendom, No ruler In Europe could 
any longer rhink of the papacy as a moral supcrgovcrnmcnt binding all rlic 
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narions into a Chriscian commonwealth; the papacy itself, as a secular stare, 
had become nationalistic; all Europe, as the old faith waned, fell into national 
fragments acknowledging no supemational or Internadoita] moral law, and 
doomed to five centuries of inicrehristtan wars. 

To judge these Renaissance popes fairly we must sec them against the 
background of their dme. Northern Europe could feel their faults, since it 
hnanced them; bur only those who knew the exuberant Italy of the period 
betNveen Nicholas V (1447-55) and Leo X (151J-11) could view them 
with understanding lenience. Though several of them were personally pious, 
most of them accepted the Renaissance conviedou that the world, whUe still 
for so many a vale of tears and devilish snares, could also be a scene of 
lieauty, intense living, and deeting happiness; it did not seem scandalous to 
them that they enjoyed life and the papacy. 

They had their virtues. They labored to redeem Rome from the ugliness 
and squalor into which it had fallen while the popes were at Avignon. They 
drained marshes (by comfortable proxy), paved streets, restored bridges 
and roads, improved the water supply, established the Vatican Library and 
the Capitoline Museum, enlarged the hospitals, distributed chanty, built or 
repaired churches, embellished the city with palaces and gardens, reorgan¬ 
ized the Universty of Rome, supported the humanLsts In resurrecting pagan 
literature:, philosophy, and art, and gave employment to painters, sculptors, 
and architects W'hose works are now a treasured heritage of all mankind. 
They squandered millions; they used millions constructively. They spent too 
moch on the new Sr. Peter's, but hardly more in proportion than the kings of 
France would spend on Fontainebleau and Versailles and the chitcaux of 
the Loire; and perhaps they thought of it as transforming scattered cruml» 
of evanescent wealth into a lasting splendor for the people and their God. 
Most of these popes in private lived simply, some (like Alexander VI) ab¬ 
stemious! v, and resigned themselves to pomp and luxury only as required by 
public taste and discipline. They raised the papacy, which had so lately been 
scorned and destitute, to an imprcssi\'e majesty of powder. 


IV, THE CHANGING ENVIRONMENT 

But while the Church seemed to be growing again in grandeur and author¬ 
ity, Europe was undergoing economic, political, and intellectual changes 
chat slowly undermined the structure of Latin Christianity, 

Religion normally thrives in an agricultural regime, science In an industrial 
economy. Every harvest is a miracle of the earth and a whim of the sky; the 
humble peasant, subject to weather and consumed with roil, secs supernatural 
forces everywhere, prays for a propitious heaven, and accepts a fcudal-rcli- 
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STious sv'stcm of graduated loy-ilticsniounring through ^'assal, liege lord, and 
kbg to God, The city worker, the merchant, the manufacturer, the tiiian- 
cicr, live in a mathemaacal w'orld of calculated quantities and processes, of 
material causes and regular effectsi the machine and the counting tabic dis¬ 
pose them to see, over widening areas, the reign of “natural law.” Tlie 
grottth of industry, commerce, and finance in the fifteenth century, the 
passage of labor from the countryside to the town, the rise of the mercantile 
class, the expansion of local to national to international economy—all were 
of evil omen for a faith that had fitted in so well wirh feudalism and the 
somber vicissitudes of the fields. Businessmen repudiated ecclesiastical re¬ 
straints as well as feudal tolls; the Church had to yield, by transparent theo¬ 
logical jugglery, to the necessity of charging interest for loans if capital was 
to expand cnteqnrLse and industry; by 1500 the old prohibition of “usury'" 
w as universally ignored. Lawyers and businessmen more and more replaced 
churchmen and nobles in the administration of govcmnienc. Law itself, 
triumphantly recapturing its Roman Imperial traditions and prestige, led the 
march of secularization and day by day encroached on the sphere of ecclesi¬ 
astical regulation of life by canon law. Secular courts extended their juris¬ 
diction; episcopal courts declined. 

The adolescent monarchies, enriched by revenues from commerce and 
industrv', freed themselves day by day from domination by the Church. The 
kings resented the residence, in their realms, of papal legates or nuncios who 
acknowledged no authority but the pope’s, and made each nation's church 
a state within the state. In England the statutes of Provisors (1351) ami Prae¬ 
munire (> 3 Sj) sharply restricted the economic and judicial pow-ers of the 
clergy. In France the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges was theoretically abro¬ 
gated in 15 f 6, but the king retained the right to nominate archbishops, bish¬ 
ops, abbots, and priond’ The ^’‘cnctian Senate insisted on appinting to high 
ecclesiastical office in all V^’enetian dependencies. Ferdinand and lobelia 
overrode the popes in filling many ecclesiastical vacancies in Spain. In the 
Holy Roman Empire, where Gregory Ml had maintained agaUist Henry IV 
the papal right of mvestiture, Sixtus IV conceded to the emperors the right 
of nomination to 300 benefices and seven bishoprics. The kings often misused 
these powers by giving church offices to political favorites, who took the 
—but Ignored the responsibilities—of their abbacies and sees. 
Many ecclcsiasrical abuses were traceable to such secular appointees. 

iM^nwhile the intellectual environment of the Church was changing, to 
her peril. She still produced laborious and conscientious scholars; but the 
schools and universities that she had founded had raised up an educated 
minority whose thinking did not alway's plettse the saints. Hear St, Bernar¬ 
dino, toward 14:0: 
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Ver\' many folk, considering the ’wvickcd life qf rncmks and friars, 
nuns and secular clergy^ Eire sh^enby this; nay* oftentimes, they fail 
in faith, and believ^e in nothing higher than the roofs of their houses, 
not cstrciTijng those tilings to be true that have been ’^vritten concern¬ 
ing our faith, but bdie’Sioiig thcTn to have been written by the cozening 
invenrion of men, and not by God's inspirarion, . *. They despise the 
sacraments . . , and hold that the soul has no eiiscence; neither do 
they *,. fear hdJ nor desire heaven, but cling uith all their hearts to 
transitory things, and resolve that this world shall be their paradise, 

Probably the business class was the least pious; as wealth mounts, religion 
decline. Gow'cr {t325?-14o 8) claimed that the merchants of England cared 
little about the hereafter, saying, "He W'ho can get the sweetness of this 
life, and lets it go, v^ ould be a foob for no man kno\ycth whither or by what 
w ay we after death.® The failure of the Crusades had left a slowly fading 
wonder why the God of Christendom had pennicted the ^tory of Islam, 
and the capture of Constantinople by the Turks refreshed these doubts. The 
work of Nicholas of Cusa ( 14 J 1 ) and Lorenzo Valla (1439)1 in caeposing 
the ^'Donation of Constantine” as a forgery, damaged the prestige of the 
Omreh and weakened her title to temporal power. The recover)^' and pub¬ 
lication of classica! texts nourished skepticism by re^'caling a world of learn¬ 
ing and art that had flourished long before the birth of that Chrisrian Church 
which, at the Fifth CouncU of the Latenn (1512-17), had denied the possi¬ 
bility^ of salvation outside her fold: miHa extra The dis¬ 

covery of America, and the widening eYplorarion of the East, revealed a 
hundred nations that with apparent impunity ignored or rejected ChrLsr, 
and had faiths of their own as posirive, and as morally efficacious, as Chris¬ 
tianity* Travelers returning from “heathen^' lands brought some rubbing of 
strange creeds and rituals w'ith them; these alien cults touched elbows with 
Christian w'orshlp and helieL ^nd rival dogmas suffered attrition in the mar¬ 
ket place and the port. 

Philosophy, wdiich in the thirteenth century had been the handmaid of 
theology% devoting itself to finding rational grounds for the tnrliodox faitk, 
liberated itself in the fourteenrh cencury with William of Ockham and 
Marsilius of Padua, and in the sivtcench became boldly secular, flagrantly 
skeptical with Ponipona 3 f.zi^ Machiavelli, and Guicciardini. Some four years 
before Luthcris Theses Machiavelli wTotc a srartling prophecy: 

Had die religion, of Christjanicy been presen ed according to the 
ordinances of the Founder, the state and commons ealth of Christen¬ 
dom would have been far more united and happy than they are. Nor 
can there be a greater premf of its decadence than the fact that the 
nearer people are to rhe Roman Churclv the head of their religion, 
the less religious are they. And whoever eisaniines the principles on 
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Vi^hJcl^ that rcligiort Is ftjimded, and sees how widely difFerent from 
those principles its present practice and application are, wll judge 
cliat her ruin or chastisement is near at hand. 


V. THK CASK AGAINST THF- CHUftCH 


Shall we recapitulate the charges made by loyal Citholics against the 
Church of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries? The first and sorest was 
that she loved money, and had too much of it for her own ^h^ 

Catttmi Gritvcdmnit, or Hundred Grievances, listed against the Church by 
Ae Diet of Nuremberg (1531), it was alleged that she owned half the w ealth 
of Germany" A Catholic historian reckoned the Church's share as a third 
in Gennany and a fifth in France;but a procurer-general of the Par/««enf 
calculated in 1502 that three quarters of all French wealth was ecclcsias- 
ticaL* No statistics are available to check these estimates. In Italy, of course, 
one Aird of the peninsula belonged to the Church as the Papal States, and 

she owned rich properties in the rest*t 

Six factors serv^cd to accumulate lands in the possession of rhe Church. (i) 
Most of those who bequeaAed property left something to her as “fire m- 
surance"; and as the Church controlled Ae making and probating of wills, 
her agents were in a position to encourage such legacies. (1) Sintre ecclesias¬ 
tical property was safer than other property from ravage by banAts, solAers, 
or governments, some persons, for sccurit)% deeded Aeir lands to the Church, 
held them as her vassals, and surrendered all right to them at deaA. Others 
willed part or all of their property^ to the Church on conArion that she 
should provide for them in sickness or old agC; in this way the Church of¬ 
fered AsabAty insurance. (3) Crusaders had sold-or mortgaged and for- 
feited-lanA to ecclestasacal bodies to raise cash for their venture. {4) 
Hundred of thousand of acres had been earned for the Church by Ae rec¬ 
lamation w*Ofk of monastic orders, {5) Land once acquired by Ae Church 
was inalicnablc-could not be sold or given away by any of her personnel ex¬ 
cept through discoutagingly complex means, (6) Church property was nor 
mally free from taxation by the state; occasionally, however, kings reckless of 


‘ tJne esu* of the downfall of iht German Oiuxch ky m her enonnoui nehes, the un- 
hflilthy groWTh flf whielt aransed tm the one ade the envy and hated of the laitj . 
other Ld a nnwr dcleicriou* effect oa the minsters of the Church themduilvH. -Pastor (C), 

Hki&ry of the , , . e i ^ ___ 

t In iiflv swacty tJic oujority caf Abilities hi ccmiCiineil in a TriiBoni>' of men; therefore, 
or later, the majanw of goocU, prii-Uepcs* and powtn wiU be possessed bv i o men. 

Wfcihhbecame <W«!iiteted mdie Cfiuttdim the Middle Ap» sh* i«vrd vmil W- 

tioni and was hetelf served by the ablest men. The Brfuttnanon, m om aspect a 
tributioii of this mranllr coicenmited wealth by the K«dar appropnatinn of eeeleBanical 
pro-pcit^ or re^'enaes. 
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damnation forced levies from the cleT]g}% fir found legal dodges to coniiscare 
some portion of eevlesiastical w^ealth. The nileis of northern [’.urope might 
have grumbled less abtiut the Kches of the Church if the incortie therefrnui, 
or the nmlcifarious contributions of the faithful, had remained u-ichin the 
national boundaries; they fretted at the sight of northern gold ^]o^\'ing in a 
thousand streamlets to Rome. 

The Church, however, looked upon herself as the chief agent in niaintain- 
ing moralit>% social order, education, literature, scholarship, and art; the 
state relied upon her to fulfill these functions; to perform them she needed 
an extensive and expensive organiiation; to finance this-she taxed and gath¬ 
ered fees; even a church could not be governed by patemusters, Many 
bishops were the civil as well as die ecclesiastical rulers of their regions; most 
of them were appointed by lay authorities, and came of patrician stock ac¬ 
customed to easy morals and luxuries; they taxed and spent like princes; 
sometimes, in the performance of their multiple functions, they scandalized 
rhe saints by donning armor and lusdJy leading their troops in war. Cardinals 
were chosen rarely for their piety, usually for their wealth or political con¬ 
nections or administrative capacity; they looked upon themselves, not as 
monks burdened wirh vows, but as the senators and diplomats of a rich and 
powerful state; in many instances they were not priests; and they did not 
let their red hats impede their enjoyment of life.-* The Church forgot the 
poverty of the Apostles in the needs and expenses of power. 

Being worldly, the servants of the Giurcli were often as venal 3.s tlic 
officials of con tern porarj’ governments. Corruption was in the mores of the 
time and in the nature of man; secular couns were notoriously amenable to 
the persuasiveness of money, and no papal election could rival in bribery the 
election of Charles V as emperor. This excepted, the fattest bribes in Europe 
w ere paid at the Roman court.’" Reasonable fees had been fixed for the serv¬ 
ices of tlic Curia, Imt the cupidity of the staff raised the actual cost to twenty 
Tillies the legal sum.®" Dispensations could be had from almost any canonical 
impediment, almost siny sin, provided the inducetiicnt was adeijuatc. xAcneas 
Syhnus, before becoming pope, wrote that every thing w-as for sale in Rome, 
and that nothing could be had there without money.™ .A generation later the 
monk Savonarola, tvith the, exaggeration of indignation, called the Church 
of Rome a harlot ready to sell her favors for coin.™ Another genera¬ 
tion later, r.ra.'tmus remarked: "The shamelessness of the Roman Curia has 
reached its climax.”** Pastor w rites: 

A dcep-RKited corruption had taken pisscssion uf nearly all the 
nSidais of the Curia. . . . The inordinate number nf gratuities and 
exactinns passed all bounds. iMoreovcr, on all sides deeds were dishon¬ 
estly nwnipiilatcd. and even falsified, by fhc ttffirials. No w'onder that 
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there arose from all parts of Christendom the loudest complaints 

about the corrupdon and Ananclal exiordons of the papal ofiicials.*^ 

It was unusual for impccunioiis tnerit to mount in the Church of the fif¬ 
teenth ccnrur)i’. From the moderate fee charged for priestly ordination to 
the enormous sums that many cardinals paid for their elevation, nearly es^erj' 
appoincmeiit required the clandestine lubricadon of superiors, A favorjre 
j>apal device for raising funds w'as to sell ecclesiastical offices, or (as the popes 
saw the matter) to appoint to sinecures or honors, even to the cardinalate, 
{tersons who would make a substantial contribution to the expenses of the 
Church. Alexander \"I created eighty new offices, and received 760 ducats 
(Ji 9 ,000?) from each of the apjioinrees. Julius 0 formed a “college” or 
bureau of loj secreraries, who together paid him 74,000 ducats for the privi¬ 
lege. Leo X notninated sixty chainberlains and 141 squires to the papal house¬ 
hold, and received from them 101,000 ducats,®* TTie salaries paid to such 
officials were looked upon, by giver and recipient, as endowment policy an¬ 
nuities; bat to Luther they seemed the rankest simony. 

In thousands of cases the appointee lived far away front the benefice—the 
parish or abbacy or episcopacy—whose revenues supported his labor or ]u.\- 
ury; and one man might be the absentee beneficiary of several such posts. 
So the active Cardinal Rodrigo Borgia (Alexander VI to be) received from 
a variety of benefices an income of 70,000 ducats {51,750,000?) a year; and 
his furious foe, Cajdinal della Rovere (later Julius II), held at one time the 
archbishopric of Arignon, the bishoprics of Bologna, Lausanne, Coutances, 
Viviers, iMende, Ostia, and Velletri, and the abbacies of Nonantola and 
Grottaferrata.** By this “pluralism” the Church maintained her major ex¬ 
ecutives, and, in many instances, scholars, poets, and scientists. So Petrarch, 
sharp critic of the Avignon popes, lived on the sinecures that they granted 
hliTi; Erasmus, who satirized a hundred ecclesiastical follies, rcgtdarly re¬ 
ceived Church pensions; and Copernicus, who did most damage to medieval 
Christianity, lived for years on Church benefices involving a minimuni of 
distraction from his scientific pursuits,*® 

A more serious charge tlian pluralism was laid against the personal moral- 
iry of the clergy. “The morals of the clergif are corrupt,” said the Bishop of 
Torccllo (145S); “they have become an offense to the laity.”** Of the four 
orders of friars founded in the thirteenth ccnruiy—Franciscans, Dominicans, 
Carmelites, Augustinians—all but the last had become scandalously lax in 
piety and discipline. The monastic rules formulated in the fervor of early 
devotion proved too rigorous for a human nature increasingly freed from 
supematunJ fears. Absolved by their collccrivc wealth from the necessity 
of manual labor, thousands of monks and friars neglected religiou.'; services. 
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wandered outside their drank in taverns, and pursued amours.” A 
fourncenth-century Dominican, John Bromyard, said of fellow fnars: 

Those who should be the fathers of the poor... covet ddlcate food 
and enjoy morning sleep, . . . Very few vouebafe their presence at 
matins or Aiass. . . , They are consumed in gluttony and drunken^ 
ness.., not to say in undeanliness, so that now the assemblies of cler¬ 
ics are thought to he brothels of wanton folk and congregations of 
play-actors.** 

Erasmus repeated the charge after a century: ^‘Many convents of men and 
women differ little from public brothels,” Petrarch drew a favorable pic¬ 
ture of discipline and devotion in the Carthusian monastery where his 
brother lived, and several convents in Holland and Western Germany re¬ 
tained the spirit of study and piety that had formed the Brethren of the 
Common Life and produced Thelmimim of Christ*^ Ycr Johannes Trtthc- 
mius. Abbot of Sponheim {c. 1490), denounced the monks of this Rhenkh 
Germany with violent hyperbole: 

The three vows of religion ... are as little heeded hy these men as 
if they had never proinLscd to keep tlicm... . The whole day is spent 
in filthy talk; their whole time is given to play and gluttony'. ... In 
open possession of private property'... each dwells in liis own private 

lodging-They never fearnor love God; they- have no thought of 

the life to come, preferring their fleshly lusts to the needs of the soul. 

.,, They scorn the vow of poverty, know not that of chastity, revile 
that of obedience.. . , Tlic smoke of their filth ascends all around.** 

Guy Jouenneaux, a papal commissaty sent to reform the Benedictine mon¬ 
asteries of France, turned (n a gloomy report {r^o]}: Many monks gamble, 
curse, haunt inns, carry swortLs, gather riches, fornicate, “live the life of 
Bacchanals,” and "arc more worldly than the mere worldling. . , , Were I 
minded to relate all those things that have come under my own eyes, I should 
make too long a tale of it." ** In the groytring disorder of the monasteries a 
gTMT number of them neglected those admirable works of charity, hospi- 
tabt)', and education which had entitled them to public trust and support.^* 
Said Pope Leo X (1516); “Tltc lack of rule in the monasteries of France and 
the immodest life of the monks have come to such a pitch that neither ki n g s , 
princes, nor the faithful at large have any resjKCC left for them.” ** A recent 
Catholic historian sums up the matter, as of 1490, with (>ijssiblv excessive 
severity: 

Bead the mnumcrabie tesrimonics of this rime—historical anec¬ 
dotes, rebukes of nnoralists, sadres of scholars and poets, papal bolls, 
synodal constiturions what do they say-? Always the s&me facts and 
the same compIaintST the suppression of convenrua] life, of disci- 
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plinc, of morals, . , , Prodigious is the number of monastic robbers 
and debauchees; to realise their disorders we must read the details re¬ 
vealed by judicial inquiry as to the internal state of the majority of 
the great abbeys..,. The abuses among the Carthusians w ere so great 
that the order was in LU repute almost everywhere,.,. Monastic life 
had disappeared from the nonnerics.... All contributed to transform 
these asylums of prayer into centers of dissipation and disorder.-*® 

The secular clergy, if we take a lenient attitude toward concubinage, pre¬ 
sent a better picture than die friars and tnonks. The chief .s'm of the simple 
parish priest was his ignorance,** but he was too poorly paid and hard worked 
to have funds or time for study, and the piety of the people suggests that he 
ivas often respected and loved. Violations of the sacerdotal vow of chastity 
were frequent In Norfolk, England, out of seventy-three accusations of 
incontinence filed in 1499, fifteen were against clergymen; in Ripon, out of 
ti6, twenty^-four; in Lambeth, out of fifty-eight, nine; i.e., clerical offenden; 
numbered some 13 per cent of the total, though the clergy were probably 
less than 1 per cent of the popubdon." Some confessors solicited sexual 
favors from female penitents.*® Thousands of priests had concubines; in Ger¬ 
many nearly all.*® In Rome it was assumed that priests kept concubines; and 
some reports estimated the prostitutes there at 6,000 in a population not ex¬ 
ceeding 100,000,^ To quote again a Catholic historiim: 

It is not surprising, when the highest ranks of the clergy were in 
such a state, that among the regular orders and secular priests vice 
and irregularities of all sorts should become more and more common. 

The salt of the earrh had lost its savor.,.. But it is a mistake to supptise 
chat the cormpdon of the clergy w'as worse in Rome than elsewhere; 
there is documentary evidence of the immorality of the priests in al¬ 
most every town in the Italian peninsula.. •. ^o wonder, as concem- 
poraiy w riters sadly tesdfy, the influence of the clergy had declined, 
and In many place hardly any respect was showm for the priest¬ 
hood. Their immorality was stt gross that suggesrions in favor of al¬ 
lowing priests to marry began to be heatd.®i 

In fairness to these lustv priests wt should consider that sacerdotal con¬ 
cubinage was not profligacy, but an almost universal rebellion against the 
rule of celibacy that had been imposed upon an unwiiling clergy by Pope 
Gregory VTI (1074), Just as the Greek and Russian Orthodox Church, after 
the schism of 1054, had continued to permit marriage to its priests, so the 
clergy of the Roman Church demanded the same right; and since the canon 
law of their Church refused this, they cook concubines. Bishop Hardouin 
of Angers reported (1418) that the clergy of his diocese did not count con¬ 
cubinage a sin, and that they made no attempt to disguise their use of 
[n Pomerania, aboiir 1500, Rich unions were recognir.ed by the people as 
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reasonabk, and were encouraged bj'^ them as protection for their daughters 
and wives; at public festivals the place of honor given as a matter of 
course to priests and their consorts.” In Schleswig a bishop who tried to 
outlaw the practice was driven from his see (1499) ” Ac the Counci] of 
Constance Cardinal Zabarelb proposed that if sacerdotal cemenbinage could 
not be suppressed, clerical marriage should be restored. Tlic Emperor Slgis- 
mund, in a message to the Council of Basel ( 1431), argued that the marriage 
of the clergy would improve public morals.®® Aeneas Sylvius was (quoted by 
the contemporary' historian Platina, librarian of the Vatican, as saying that 
there were good reasons for clerical celibacy, but better reasons against it.“ 
Xhe moral record of the pre-Reformation priesthood stamls in a better light 
if we view sacerdotal concubinage as a forgivable revolt against an arduous 
rule unlmowm to the Apostles and to the Christianity of the East. 

The complaint that finally sparked the Reformation was the sale of in¬ 
dulgences. Through the powers apparently delegated by Christ to Peter 
(Alatt. 16 :19), by Peter to bishops, and by bishops to priests, the clergy were 
authorized to absolve a confessing penitent from the guilt of his sins and 
from their punishment in hell, but not from doing penance for them on 
earth. Now only a few men, however thoroughly shriven, could rely on dy¬ 
ing with all due penances performed; the balance would have to be paid for 
by years of suffering in purgatory, which a merciful God had established as 
a temporary hell. On the other hand, many saints, by their devorion and 
martyTdom, had earned merits probably in excess of the penances due to 
their sins; Christ by his death had added an infinity of merits; these merits, 
said the theory of the Qiurch, could be conceived os a treasury on which 
the pope might draw to cancel part or all of the temporal penalties incurred 
and unperformed by absolved penitents. Usually the penances prescribed by 
the Qiurch had taken the form of repeating prayers, giving alms, making a 
pilgrimage to some sacred shrine, joining a crusade against Turks or other 
infidels, or donating money or labor to social projects like draining a swamp, 
building 3 road, bridge, hospital, or church. Tire substitution of a money 
fine ehTgfId) for punishnienr was a long-established custom in secular 
courts; hence no furore was caused by the early application of the idea 
to indulgences. A shriven penitent, by paying such a fine—i.e., making a 
money contribunon—to the e.xpenses of the Church, would receive a partial 
or plenary indulgence, not to commit further sins, but to escape a day, a 
month, a year in purgatory, or all the time he might have had to suffer there 
to complete his penance for his sins. An indulgence did not cancel the guilt 
of sms; this, when the priest absolved a contrite penitent, was forgiven in 
the confessional. An indulgence, therefore, was the remission, by the Church, 
of part or all of the temporal (i.e,, not eternal) penalties incurred by sins 
w'host guilt had been forgiven in the sacrament of penance. 
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This iru^nioiis and complicated theory was soon iransformed by the sim¬ 
plicity of the people, and by the greed of the quaestisnij or “pardoners,'' 
commissioned or presuming to distribute the indulgences. As these purveyors 
were allowed to retain a percentage of the receipts, some of them omitted 
to insist on repentance, confession, and prayer, and left the recipient free to 
interpret the indulgence as dispensing hun from repentance, confession, and 
absolution, and as depending almost entirely upon the money contribution. 
About 1450 Thomas Gascoigne, Chancellor of Oxford University, com¬ 
plained that 

sinners say nowadays: “I care not how many evils 1 do in God's 
sight, for I can easily get plcnar)’ remission of all guilt and penaltj' 
bv an absolution and indulgence granted me Ity the pope, whose 
w-ritten grant 1 have bought for four or sbt pence, or have wnn as a 
stake for a game of tennis [wkh the pardoner]." For diese indul- 
Ecnce-mongers w'ander over the country, and give a letter uf pardon, 
sometimes for two pence, sometimes for a draught of wine or beer 
.., or even for the hint of a harlot, or for carnal love 

The popes-Boniface IX in 1391, Martin V in 1420, SLvtus IV in 1478- 
repeatcdly condemned these misconceprioas and abuses, hut they W'crc too 
pressed for revenue to practice effective control. They issued bulls so fre¬ 
quently, and for so confusing a variety of causes, that men of education lost 
faith in the theory, and accused the Church of shamelessly exploiting human 
credulity and hope.®” In some cases, as in the Indulgences offered by Julius 
ll in 1510 or by Leo X in 1513, the official wording lent itself to the purely 
monetary interpretation*®® A Franciscaii friar of lugh rank described with 
anger how chests were placed in all the churches of Germany to receive 
payments by those who, having been unable to go to Rome for the jubilee 
of 1450, could now' obtain the ^me plenary Indulgence by money dropjied 
in the box; and he warned the Germans, a half-century before Luther, that 
by indulgences and other means their savings w'erc being drained off to 
Rome.® Even the clergy complained that indulgences were snaring into 
papal coffers contributions that might otherwise; have been secured for local 
ecclcstasrical uses.** Again a Catholic historian sums up the matter with ad¬ 
mirable candor: 

Nearly all abuses cimnected with indulgeuces rose from this, rhat 
the faithful, after frequenting the sacrament of penance as the recog¬ 
nized condition for gaining the indulgence, found themselves called on 
to make an offering of money in propordon to their means. Tliis of¬ 
fering for good w'orks, which should have been nniy accessory, w’as in 
certain niadc into the chief condition*. *. The need of money, 
instead of the good nf souk, beosnie only too often the end of the in- 
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diligence.... Though in the wording of rhe buUii the doctrine of die 
Church was never departed from, and confession, contriDor^ and def¬ 
initely prescribed good works were made the conditinn for gaining 
the induigcncc, sdU the financial side of the matter w^as always appar¬ 
ent. and the necessitj" for making offerings of nionev placed ni06t 
scandalously in the foreground. Indulgences took more and mute the 
form of a monetary- arrangeineni; which led to many conflicts with 
ihe secular powers, who were always denianding a share of the pru- 
ceeds.^ 

Almost as merceniLry as the sale of indulgences was the acceptance or so¬ 
licitation + by the clergy, of money payments, grants, legacies, for the saying 
of Masses supposed to reduce a dead soul^stcnn of pumsKmeni in purgatory. 
Large sums were devoted to this purpose by pious people, either to relieve 
a departed relative or friends or to shorten or annul their owti purqatorial 
probation after death. The poor complained that through their inability to 
pay for Masses and indulgences it was the earthly rich, not the meek, tvho 
would inherit the kingdom of heaven; and Columbus ruefully praised moneys 
because, he said, ^’he who possesses It has the power of transporring souls 
into paradise.” ^ 

A thousand other grievances swelled the case against the Church. Many 
of the laity resenred the exemption of the clergy from the laws of the state, 
and the dangerous lenience of ecclesiastical courts to ecclesiastical offenders. 
The Nuremberg Diet of 1522 declared that no justice could be had by a hy 
plaintiff against a clerical defendant hefore a spiritual tribunal, and warned 
that unless the clergy were subjected to secular courts there would be an 
uprising against rhe Church in Germany;^ the uprising, of course, had then 
already begun. Further complaints alleged the divorce of religion from mi>- 
raiity, the emphasis laid on orthodox belief rather than on good conduct 
(though the Reformers were to be in this particular greater sinners chan 
the Church), the absorption of religion m ritual, the useles idlen^ and 
presumed steriUty'^ of monks, the exploitation of popular credulity through 
bogus relics and miracles, the abuse of excommunicarion and interdict, the 
censoi^hip of publications by the clergy, the espionage and cruelty of the 
Incjulsition. the misuse, for other purposes, of funds contributed for crusades 
against the Turks, and the claim of a deteriorated clergy to be the sole 
administrators of eveiy sacrament except ha prism, 

All the foregoing factors entered into the andclericatism of Roman Catho¬ 
lic Europe at the beginning of the sixteenth century^ ^^The contempt and 
hatred of the laity for the degenerate clergyt'" Pastor^ ”was no mean 

factor in the great apostasy." “ A London btshop complained in 1515 that 
the people "'be so maliciously sec in favor of heretical pra^nty that they will 
- * * condemn any cleric, though he xvere as innocent as Abel.*' “ Among lay- 
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[iieiv Krasmiis reported, the title of clerk or priest or itionk was a term of 
l)itter insult,*■ In \'ienna the priesthood, once the most desired of all careers, 
received no recruits In the twenty years preceding the Reformation,®* 
Throughout Latin Chnstetidofn men cried out for a reform of the 
Chnrch in head and members.’* Passionate Italians like Arnold of Brescia, 
Joachim of Flora, and Savonarola of Florence had attacked ecclesiastical 
abuses without ceasing to be Catholics, bur two of them liad been burned 
at the stake, Nevertheless, good Christians continued to hope that reform 
might be accomplished by the Church’s loyal sons. Humanists like Fiasmus, 
Colet, .More, and Bude dreaded the disorder of an open hreakj it was bad 
enough that the Greek Church remained resolutely apart from the Roman; 
any further rending of “the seamless robe of Cluist threatened the sur¬ 
vival of Christianitv' itself. The Church tried repeatedly, and often sincerely, 
to cleanse her ranks and her courts, and to adopt a Bnancial ethic superior 
to the lay morality of the rimes. The monasteries tried again and again to 
restore their austere rules, but the constiturion of man rewrote all constitu¬ 
tions. The councils tried to reform the Church, and were defeated by the 
popes; the tried, and were defeated by the cardinals and the bureauc¬ 

racy of the Curia. Leo X himself, in 1516, mourned the utter ineflicacy of 
thc« endeavors."* F,nlightcned churchmen like Nichobs of Cusa achieved 
local reforms, but even these were transient. Denunciations of the Church’s 
shortcomings, by her enemies and her lovers, excited the schools, distmbed 
the pulpits, flooded the literature, mounted day by day, year by year, in the 
memory and resentment of men, until the dam of reverence and tradition 
burst, and Europe was swept by a religious revolution more f^-reaching 
and profound than all the political transformations of modem times. 
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O N February 15,1308^ Edu ard sixth king of the litjusc nf Pbntagenct, 
in a solemn coronadon before the hierarchy and nobility assembled in 
VVcscmiiister Abbe}% cook the oath that F^gland proudly requires of all her 
sovereigns: 

Arcbbhbi^p uf Vmtsrbury: Sire, will you grant and keep, and hs 
your oath confirm, to the people uf England, die laws and custoim 
to them granted by the ancient kings of England, your rigJiceous and 
godly predecessors^ and especially die Uur, cusioms, and privileges 
glared to the clergy* and people by the glorious King Sr Edward 
your predecessor? 

King: 1 grant diem and promise. 

Archbisht^p: Sire, will von keep toward God and Holy Church, 
and to clergy and people, peace and ^rcord in God, end rely, after 
your pow er? 

Kmg: I uiil keep them. 

Archbishop: Sire, will you cause to be done, in all your judgments, 
equal and right justice and discretion, in merej* and truth, to vour 
powder? 

King: ] waU do so* 

Archbishi^pi Sire, do you grant to hold and to keep the law^s and 
righreous cuiitoms which the communit)- of your redm shall have 
chosen, and will yan defend and strengthen them to the honor of 
Godf to the utnuKsT of your power? 

Khtg: I grant and promise.* 

Havmg so sw^om, and being duly anointed and consecrated with holy oils,, 
Edw^ard IL consigned the gov emmenr to corrupt and incompetenc hands, and 
devoted himself to a life of frivolity' with Piers Gaveston* his Gan VJtiede. The 
batons rebeltedr caught and slew Gaveston (1 j 11) ^ and subordinated Ed¬ 
ward and England fo their feudal oligarchy. Returning in disgrace from his 
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defeat by the Scots at Bannockburn (1314), Edward soJaced hintself with 
a new love, Hugh le Dcspcnser HI. A conspiracy of his neglected wife, 
Isabella of France, and her paramour, Roger de iMortimcr, deposed him 
(t}a6); he was murdered in Berkeley Gistle by Mortimer’s agent (1327); 
and his fifteen-year-old son w^as crowned as Edward IH. 

The noblest event of this age in English history was the establishment 
(ijti) of a precedent that required the consent of a national assembly for 
the validity of any law. It had long been the costoot of English monarchs, in 
their need, to summon a “King’s Council” of prominent nobles and prebtes. 
In 1295 Edward I, warring at once with France, Scotland, and Wales, and 
most earnestly desirous of cash and men, instructed “every city, borough, 
and leading tov-m” to send two burgesses (enfranchised citizens), and every 
shire or county to send two knights (minor nobles) , to a narional assembly 
chat would form, with the King's Cbuncil, the first English Parliament. The 
to\vm had money, which their delegates might be persuaded to vote to the 
king; the shires had yeomen (freeholders), who would make sturdy archers 
and pikemen; the time had come to build these forces into the structure of 
British government. There was no pretense at full democracy. Though the 
rowns were—or by 1400 would be—free from feudal overlordship, the urban 
vote was confined ro a small minority of propertied men. The nobles and 
clergy remained the nilcrs of England: they owned mosT of the land, em¬ 
ployed most of the population as their tenants or serfs, and organized and 
directed the armed forces of the nation. 

The Parliament (as it came to be called under Edw'urd III) met in the 
royal palace at Westminster, across from the historic Abbey, The arch¬ 
bishops of Canterbury and York, the eighteen bishops, and the major abbots 
sat at the right of the king; half a hundred dukes, marquises, carls, viscounts, 
and barons sat on his left; the Prince of Wales and the King’s Council gath¬ 
ered near the throne; and the judges of the realm, seated on woolsacks to 
remind them how viral the wool trade was to England, attended to adsdse 
on points of law. At the opening of the session the burgesses and knights— 
later known as the Commons-stood uncovered below a bar that separated 
them from the prelates and lords; now for the first time (1295) the national 
assembly had an Upper and a Lower House. The united houses recen ed 
from the king or his chancellor a pronimct^o (the later “speech from the 
throne”) explaining the subjects to be discussed and the appropriaiions de¬ 
sired. Then the Commons withdrew to meet in another haU-usually the 
chapter house of Westminster Abbey. There they debated the royal pro^ 
posals. These deliberations ended, they delegated a “speaker ro report the 
result CO the Upper House, and to present their petitions to the king. At 
the close of the sessions the two houses came together again to receive the 
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reply of the sovereign, and to lx dismissed by him. Only the king had the 
authority to summon or dissolve the Parliament. 

Both houses claimed, and normally enjoyed, freedom of debate. In many 
cases they spoke or wrote their minds vigorously to the ruler; on several oc¬ 
casions, however, he had a too audacious critic jailed. In theory the powers 
of Parliament extended to legislation; in practice most of the statutes passed 
had been presented as bills by the royal mtnisrers; but the houses often sub¬ 
mitted recammendanons and grievances, and delayed the voting of funds 
till some satisfaction was obtained. The only weapon of the Commons was 
this “pMJwer of the purse”; but as the cost of administration and the wealth of 
the towns grew, the power of the Commons rose. The monarchy was neither 
absolute nor constitutional. The king could nor openly and directly change 
3 law" made by Parliament or enact a new one; hut through most of the year 
he ruled without a Parliament to check him, and issued executive decrees 
That affected every department of English life. ! ic succeeded to the throne 
not by election but by pedigree. His person was accounted religiously sacred; 
obedience and loyalty to him were inculcated with all the force of religion, 
custom, law, education, and ceremonious oath. If this might not suffice, the 
law' of treason directed that a captured rebel against the state should be 
dra^^d through the streets to the gallows, should have his entrails tom out 
and burned before his face, and should then be hangcd.~ 

In tjjo Edward IH, eighteen, took over the government, and began one 
of die most eventful reigns in the history of England. “His body w'as 
comely,” says a conterttporary chronicler, “and his face was like that of a 
god”;* rill veneiy weakened him he was every inch a king. He almost ig¬ 
nored domestic politics, being a warrior rather than a statesman; he yielded 
powers to Parliament amiably so long as it hnanced hb campaigns. Through 
his long rule he bled France white in the effort to add her to his crown. Yet 
there was chivalry in hint, frequent gallantry, and such treatment of the 
captured French King John as would have graced King Arthur’s court. 
After building the Round Tower of Windsor with the forced labor of 721 
men, he held a Round Table there with his favorite knights; and he presided 
over many a chivalric joust. Froissart tells a story, unverified, of how" Ed- 
w’ard cried to seduce the lovely Countess of Salisbury, was courteously re¬ 
pulsed, and staged a tournament in order to feast his soul on her beauty 
□gain.’* A charming legend tclk how the Countess dropped a garter whife 
dancing at court, and how the King snatched it up from the floor, and said, 
Honisoit quhftat y penye-’'Shame to him who evil thinks of it.” The phrase 
became the motto of that Order of the Garter which Edward founded to- 
w'ard 1349. 

Alice Perrerx proved less difficult than the Counts; though married, she 
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yielded herself to the avid monarch, rook large grants of land in return, and 
acquired such influence over him that Parliament registered a protest. Queen 
Philippa (says her fond pensioner Froissart) bore all this padentiy, forgave 
him, and, on her deathbed, asked him only to fulfill her pledges to charity, 
and, 'Vhen it shall please God to call you hence, to choMC no other sepul¬ 
cher, but to lie by my side." He promised "with tears in his cycsi,” returned 
to Alice, and gave her the Queen’s jewelry.* 

He waged his warn with energy, courage, and skill. War was then rated 
the highest and noblest work of kings; unwarlike rulers were despised, and 
three such in England’s liistoty were deposed. If one may venture a slight 
anachroniaii, a natural death was a disgrace that no man could survive. 
Every member of the European nobility w'as trained to war; he could ad¬ 
vance in possessions and power only by proficiency and bravery in arms. 
The people suffered from the wars but, till tha reign, had rarely foug^ht in 
them; their children lost the memory of the suffering, heard old knightly 
talcs of glory, and crowned tvidi their choicest laurels those of their kings 
that shed the most alien blood. 

'W'hcn Edward proposed to conquer France, few of his councilors dared 
to advise conciliation. Only when the w'ar had dragged on through a gener¬ 
ation, and had burdened even the rich with taxes, did the national conscicuee 
raise a cry for [>cace. Discontent neared revolution when Edw^ard’s cam¬ 
paigns, passing from victorj” to failure, threatened the collapse of the na¬ 
tion's economy. Till 1370 Edward had profited in war and diplomacy from 
the wise and loyal service of Sir John Chandos. \V'hcn this hero died, his 
place at the head of the King's (imncil was taken by Edward’s son, the 
Duke of Lancaster, named John of Gaunt from the Gant or Ghent where 
he had been bom, John carelessly turned the government over to political 
buccaneers who fattened their purses at the public expense. Demands for 
reform were raised in ParlJan^cnt, and men of good wdll prayed for the na¬ 
tion's happy recovery throogh the King's speedy death. Another of his sons, 
the Black Prince—named probably front the color of his armor—might have 
brought new vigor to the government, hut in 1376 he passed away while 
the old King lingered on. The “Good Parliament" of that year enacted some 
reform measures, put two malfeasants in jail, ordered Alice Perrers from 
court, and bound the bishops to excommunicate her if she returned. After 
the Parliament dispersed, Edward, ignoring its decrees, restored John of 
Gaunt to power and Alice to the royal bed; and no bishop dared reprove 
her. At last the obstinate monarch consented to die (t377}, A son of the 
Black Prince succeeded to the throne as Richard II, a kd of eleven years, 
amid economic and political chaos, and religious rc\'olt. 
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)I. JOHN WVCLIF: 1320-84 

What were the conditions that led England, in the fouxteentb century, 
to rehearse the Reformation? 

Probably the morals of the dergy pkyed only a secondary role in the 
drama. The higher clergy had reconciled itself to celibacy; we hear of a 
Bishop Burnell who had five sons,^ but presumably he was exceptional. 
Wyciif, Langland, Gower, and Chaucer agreed in noting a predilection, 
among monks and fiiars, for good food and bad women. But the Britons 
would hardly have created a national furore over such deviations, already 
hallowed by time, or about nuns who came to scn'ices with their dogs on 
leash and their pet birds on their arms,* or monks who raced through their 
incoherent prayers. (The humorous English assigned to Satan a specif assist¬ 
ant to collect all syllables dropped by “graspers, Icapers, gallopers; mumblers; 
forc-skippeis, and fore-runners*' in such syncopated devotions, and allotted 
the sinner a year in hell for each Ignored or trampled syllable.*) 

What gnawxd at the purse nerves of laity and government w'as the expand¬ 
ing and migratory wealth of the English Church. The clergy on several 
occasions contributed a tenth of their income to the state, but they insisted 
that no tax could be laid upon them without the consent of their convoca¬ 
tions. Besides being represented in the Upper House of Parliament by their 
bishops and abbots, they gathered, directly or by proctors, in convocations 
under the archbishops of Canterbury and York, and determined there all 
matters dealing wdth religion or the clergy. It was usually from the ranks of 
the clergy, as the best-educated class in England, that the king chose the 
highest officials of the state. Suiis of laymen against clergymen, touching 
Church property, were subject to the king’s courts, but the bishops* courts 
had sole jurisdiction over tonsured offenders. In tnany towns the Church 
leased property to tenants and claimed full judicial authority over these ten¬ 
ants, even W'hen they comitiictcd crimes.^“ Such conditions were irritating, 
but the major irritant was the flow of wealth from the English Church to 
the popes—i.e., in the founcenth century, to Avignon—i.e., to France. It was 
estimated that more English money went to the pope than to the state or 
the king.** 

An anticlericat party foimcd at the court. Law s were passed to make 
ecclesiastical propert)' bear a larger and steadier share in the expenses of 
govemmenr. In 1333 Edward III refused to pay any longer the tribute that 
King John of England had pledged to the popes in 111 j. In 1351 the Statute 
of Provisors sought to end papal control over the personnel or revenues of 
English benefices. The First Statute of Praemunire (1353 ) outlawed Engltsh- 
iiien who sued in “foreign” (papal) courts on matters claimed by the king 
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in lie under specular jnrisdicrion* In 137^^ ifie Commons olficmUy uomphincd 
rhat papal collectors in England sending great sums of money to the 
pope, and that absentee French cardinals Yvere draYnng ricli revenues from 
English sccs/“ 

Tltc anticlerical parrv at the court yy ^s led by John of Gauntr whose pro¬ 
tection enabled John ’V^'yclif tn die a natural death. 

TIyc first of the English reformers Yvas bf>rn at Hipsweil, near the Yillage 
of Wychf, 10 north Yorkshire about 1310, He ^died at Dsford^ became 
professor of theologY' there, and for a year (1360) was Master of Balliol 
College- He YY^as ordained to the priesthood^ and received from the popes 
various benefices or IiY'infS in parish churches, but continued meatiYvhile to 
reach at the Cniversiry. HLs bterar>- activitv'' was alarming. He wrote vast 
Scholastic treatises on metaphysics, theology, and logic, tYvo volumes of 
polemics, four of sermons, and a medley of short but influential tracts, in¬ 
cluding the famous Traeidtti^ de chili d&mmio. Most of his compositions 
Yvere in graceless and impenetrable Latin that should have made them hami- 
Icss to any but grammarians. Bur hidden among these obscurities YY^erc expSu- 
sive ideas that almost severed Britain froiu the Roman Church 155 years 
before Henry VTIL plunged Bohemia into civil Yvart and anticipated nearly 
all rhe reform ideas of John Huss and Martin Lttrher. 

Putting his YY orsc footfijrward, and surrendering to Augusriiie's logic and 
eloquence, Wyclif built his creed upon that awful doctrine of predestination 
which was to remain even to our day the magnet and solvent of Protestant 
theology. God, Yi rote WVelif, gives Ills grace to w homever He Yvishes, anti 
has predestined each individual^ an eternity before birth, to be lost or saved 
through all eternity. Good works do not Yvln salvation^ but they indicate 
that he YY'ho does them has received divuie grace and k one of ihc cIccL 
\Vc act according to the disposition that God has allotted to us; to invert 
Heraclitus, our fate is our character* Only Adam and Eve had free Yviih by 
their disobedience they lo«t it for themselves and for their posterity. 

God is sovereign lord of us aU. The allegiance that we owe Him is direct, 
as is the oarfi of e very Englishman to the king, nor indirect through allcgbnce 
to a subordinate lord, as in feudal France. Hence the relationship of man to 
God is direct, and requires no intermediatyr; any claim of Church or priest to 
l>c a uecessatY' medium must be repelled/^ in this sense aB Christians are 
priests, and need no ordination* God holds dominion oY'^er all the earth and 
the contents thereof’ a human being can justly hold property^ only as Hk 
obedient vassal. Anyone Yvho is in a state of sin—Yvhich constirutes rebellion 
against the Divine ^vereign—loscF alt right of possession, for rightful posses¬ 
sion (“dominion”) requires a state of grace. Noyy^ it is clear from Scripture 
that Christ intended His Apostles, their successors, and their ordained dele- 


gates TO luve no property. Any dmrcli or pries: that owns property is 
violating the Lord's commandment, is therefore In a stare of sin, and conse- 
qucnrly cannot validly administer the sacraments. The reform most needed 
in Qiurch and clergy* is their complete renunciation of wordly goods. 

As if this were not troublesome enough, ycUf deduced from ha theology 
a theoretical communism and anarchism. Any person in a state of grace shares 
with God the ownership of all goods; ideally evcry'thing sliould be held by 
the righieotis in common.** Private property and government (as some 
Scholastic phiiosopheis had taught) are results of Adam's sin (i.e., of human 
nature) and man's inherited sinfulness; in a society of universal virtue there 
would be no individual ownership, no man-made !a\vs of cither Cliurch or 
state.*" Suspecting that the radicals, who were at this time iiiedirating revolt 
in England, wuuTd interpret this literally, VVyclif explained that his com¬ 
munism was to be understood only m an ideal sense; the powers that be, as 
Paul had caught, arc ordained by God, and must be obeyed. This flirtarion 
with res olution was alntosr precisely repeated by Luther in 1515, 

The anticlerical party saw' some sense, if not in WycliTs communism, at 
least in his condemnation of ecclesiastical W'calth, When Parliament again 
refused to pay King John’s tribute to the pope (^^’ycIif was engaged 
as peciiiitnis re^ a cleric in the service of the ^ng—to prepare a 

defense of the act.'® In 1374 Edward HI gave lifm the rectory of Lutterworth, 
apparently as a retaining fee.'^ In July 1376, WycUf was appointed to the 
royal commission sent to Bruges to discuss with papal agents rite continued 
refiisal of England to pay the tribute. WTien John of Gaunt proposed that 
the govemment should confiscate part of the Church’s property, he invited 
W’yelif to defend the proposal in a series of sermons in London; Wyclif 
complied (September 1376), and was thereafter branded by the clerical 
party as a tool of Gaunt. Bishop Courtenay of Lemdon decided to attack 
Gaunt indirectly by indiedng Wyclif as a heretic. The preacher was. sum- 
ititmed to appear before a council of prelates at St. Paul’s in February 1377, 
1 Ic came, bur acctsinpanicd by John of Gaunt with an armed retinue. The 
soldiers entered into a dispute w'irh some spectators; a fracas ensued, and the 
bishop thought it discreet to adjourn. Wydif returned unhurt to O.Kford. 
Qmrtcnay dispatched to Rome a detailed accusation quoting fifty-two pas¬ 
sages from W'yelif’s works. In May, Gregory XI issued bulls condemning 
eighteen propositions, mostly from the treatwe On Cri'f/ Dominion, and 
ordered Archbishop Siidbujy' and Bishop Courtenay to inquire whether 
Uyelif still held these views; if he did they were to arrest him and keep him 
in chains pending furrlier ittstnictions. 

By this time W'ydif had won the support not only of John of Gaunt and 
Lord Perc>' of Northumberland bur of a large body of public opinion as 
well. The Parliament that met in October was strongly anricIcricaJ, The 
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argument for disendowment of the Church had charms for many members, 
who reckoned that if the King should sebe the wealth now held by English 
bishops, abbots, and priors, he could maintain with it fifteen earls, 1,500 
knights, 6.200 squires, and have 20,000 a year left for himself.” At this 
time France was preparing ro invade England, and rhe English treasury was 
almost empty; how foolish it seemed to let papal agents collect funds from 
English parishes for a French pope and a college of cardinals overwhelmingly 
French! The King's advisers asked ^Vyclif to prepare an opinion on the 
question herher the Realm of England can legitimately, when the neccs^ 
sity of repelling invasion is imminent, withhold the treasure of the Realm that 
it be nor sent to foreign pans, although the pope demand it under pain of cen¬ 
sure and in vrimic of obedience to him?” W'ycHf answered in a pamphlet 
that in efTect called for the severance of the En^ish Church from the papacy, 
“TTie pope,” he wrote, “cannot demand this treasure except by way of alms. 
,.. Since all chariiy begins at home, it would be the work nor of chariy but 
of fatuirv to direct the alms of the Realm abroad when the Realm itself is In 
need of them.” Against the contention that the English Church was part of, 
and should obey, the universal or Catholic Church, Wyclif recommended 
the ecclesiastical independence of England. “The Realm of England, in the 
words of Scripture, ought to be one body, and clcig}% lords, and commonalty 
members of that body.” ” This anriclpation of Henry VIII seemed so bold 
that the King’s advisers directed ’Wyclif to make no further statements on 
the matter. 

The Parliament adjourned on November j8. On December 18 the cm* 
battled bishops published the condemnstorv^ bulls, and bade the chancellor 
of Oxford to enforce the Pope's order of arrest. The universiy was then at 
the height of its intellectual independence. In 1322 it had assumed the right 
to depose an unsatisfactory chancellor without consulting its formal supe¬ 
rior, the Bishop of Lincoln; in 1367 it had thrown off all episcopal control. 
Half of the faculty supported \^'yciif, at least in his right to express his 
opinions. The chancellor refused to obey the bishops, and denied the au¬ 
thority of any prelate over the univetsiy in matters of belief; meanwhile he 
counseled Wyclif to remain in modest seclusion for a while. But it is a rare 

■P 

reformer who can be silent. In March 1378, Wyclif appeared before the 
bishops' assembly at Lambeth to defend his vien's. As the hearing was about 
to begin, the Archbishop received a lertcr f rom the mtirhcr of Kuig Richard 
II deprecating any final condemnation of ^Vyclif; and in the midst of the 
proceedings a crowd forced its way in froni the street and declared that the 
Elnglish people would not tolerate any Inquisition in England. Yielding to 
this combination of government and populace, the bishops deferred decision, 
and again AVyclif went home unhurt—indeed, triumphant. On March 17 
Gregory XI died, and a few months later the Papal Schism divided and 
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weakened the papacy^ and the whole authority of the Church. W'yelif re¬ 
sumed the offensive, and issued tract after tract, many in liiiglish. extendini; 
his heresies and revolt. 

He is pictured to us in these years as a man hardened by controversy and 
made puritan by age. He was no mystic; rather, a warrior and an organizer; 
and perhaps he carried his logic to merciless extremes. His talent for ntuper- 
ation now disported itself freely, T 4 e denminced the friars for preaching 
poverty and accumulating collective wealth. He thought some monasteiic's 
were "dens of thieves, nests of serpents, houses of living devils.”*® He chal¬ 
lenged the theor)' that the merits of the saints could be applied to the rescue 
of souls from purgamry; Christ and the Apostles had taught no doctrine of 
indulgences. “Prelates deceii-e men by feigned indulgences or pardons, and 
rob them cursedly of their money. . . . Men be great fools that buy these 
bulls of pardon bo dear.”*^ It the pope had the power to snatch souls from 
purgatory, why did he not in Christian charity take them out at once? ** 
\ 3 %h mounting vehemence Wyclif alleged that “many priests . . , defile 
wives, maidens, widows, and duus in every manner of lechery,” “ and de- 
niandcd that the crimes of the clergy should he punishable by secular courts. 
He excoriated curates who Dattered the rich and despised the poor, who 
easily forgave the sins of the wealthy but excommunicated the indigent for 
unpaid tithes, who hunted and h.iwked and gambled, and related fake mira¬ 
cles.*^ The prelates of England, he charged, “rake poor men’s livelihood, but 
they do not oppose oppression”; they “set m()re price by the rotten penny 
than by the precitnis blood of Christ”; they pray only for show, and collect 
fees forcvciy^ religions serrdee that they perform; they live in luxury, ridine 
far horses with harness of stiver and gold; “they arc robbers . , , malicious 
foxes — ravishing wolves . .. glmrons . . . devils . . . apes”;®’’' here even 
Luther’s language is forecast. "Simony reigns in all states of the Church,,.. 
I he simony of the court of Rome dues most harm, for it is most common, 
and under most color of holiness, and robs nvost our land of men and treas¬ 
ure.”*® The scandalous rlvalrv' of the popes (in the Schism), their bandying 
of excommunications, their unashamed struggle for |«>\ver, “should move 
men to believe in popes only so far as these follow' Christ.”’*^ ,A pope or a 
priest “k a lord, yea, even a king,” in matters spiritual; but if he assumes 
earthly possessions, or political authority, he is unw'orrhy of hk office. “Chrkt 
had not whercou to rest Hk head, but men say this pope hath more than 
half the Empire. . . . Christ w'as meek . , . the pope sits on his throne and 
makes lortls to kks his feet." ™ Perhaps, \V'ycIif gently suggested, the pope 
is the Antichrist predicted In the First Episde of the Apostle John,” tlic 
Beast of the Apocalypse,*" heralding the second coming of Christ.** 

The solution of the problem, as 'Wyclif saw it, lay m separating the Church 
from all material possessions and ptiwer, Oirist and hk Apostles had lived in 
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pOTcrry; so shooJii his priests TTic friars and monks should re rum to the 
full observance of their rules, avoiding all property- or luxury;®* priests 
“should with joy suffer temporal lordship to be taken from them"; they 
should content themselves with food and clothing, and live on freely given 
alms.** If the clergy will not disendow themselves by a volimtaij' return to 
evangelical poverty', the state should step in and confiscate their goods. 
“Let lords and kings mend them" and "constrain priests to hold to the poverty 
that Christ ordained."** Let not the king, in so doing, fear the curses of the 
pope, for "no man^s cursing hath any strength but inasmuch as God Himself 
curseth."** Kings are responsible to God alone, from V\'honi they derive 
rheir dominion. Instead of accepting the doctrine of Gregory AHT and Boni¬ 
face Vm that secular govcmnients must be subject to the Church, the state, 
said AVyclif, should consider itself supreme in all temporal matters and 
should take control of all ecclesiastical property. Priests should be ordained 
by the king.*^ 

The power of the priest lay in his right to administer the sacraments. 
Wyclif turned to these with a full anticipation of Luther and Calvin, He 
denied the necessity of auricular confession, and advocated a return to the 
voluntarv public confession favored by the early Christians, “Privy confes¬ 
sion made to priests.., is not needful, but brought in late by the Fiend; for 
Christ used it not, nor any of His Aposdes after Him.” ** It now makes men 
rhralkto the clergy, and is sometimes abused for economic or political ends; 
and “by this privy shriving a friar and a nun may sin together."®'^ Good 
laymen may absolve a sinner more effectively than wicked priests; but in 
truth only God can absolve. In general we should doubt the validity of a 
sacrament administered by a sinful or heretical priest. Nor can a priest, good 
or bad, change the bread and wine of the Eucharist into the physical body 
and blood of Christ. Nothing seemed ro Wyclif more abominable chan the 
thought that sonic of the priests whom he knew could perform such a God- 
creating miracle.*'' Like Luther, Wyclif denied transubsrantiation, but not 
the Real Presence; by a ni)'steiy that neither pretended to explain, Christ was 
made "spiritually, truly, really, effectively” present, but along with the 
bread and wine, which did not {as the Church taught) cease to esist.’'^ 

\Vyciif would not admit that these ideas were heretical, but this rheoiy 
of “consubstantiality" alarmed some of his supporters. John of Gaunt hurried 
over to Oxford, and urged his friend to say no more about the Eucharist 
(1381 >. Wyclif rejected the advice, and rcaffinned his views in a Confesnio 
dated May 10, 1381. A month later social revolution flared out in Fmgland, 
and frightened all propertj' oivners into discounrcnanclng any doctrine that 
threatened any form of properly', lay or ecclesiastical. Wychf now lost most 
of his backing in the government, and the assassination of Archbishop Sud¬ 
bury by the rebels promoted his most resolute enemy, Bishop Courtenay, to 
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the primacy of England, Giurtenay felt that if Wyclif’s conception of the 
Eucharisr were aJloM cd to spread, if would anderminc the prestige of the 
clergy, and therefore also the foundation of the Qturch’s inoraJ authority. 
In May i ];Sa, he sununoned a council of clergy to meet at the Blackfrbrs’ 
Convent in London, Having persuaded this assembly to condemn twenty- 
four propositions which he read from WvcliFs works, he sent a peremptory 
command to the chancellor of Oxford to restrain the author from any 
further teaching or preaching until his orthodojty should be proved. King 
Richard 11 , as pan of his reaction to the uprising that had almost deposed 
him, ordered the chancellor to expel Wychf and all his adherents. Wyclif 
retired to his living at Lutterworrh, apparently still protected by John of 
Gaunt. 

Embarrassed by the adiniraejon expressed for him by the priest John Ball, 
a chief protagonist of the revolt, Wyclif issued several tracts dissociating 
himself from the rebels^ he disclaimed any socialist views, and urged his fol¬ 
lowers to submit patiently to their terrestrial lords in the firm hope of recom¬ 
pense after death.^* Nevertheless he continued his pamphleteering against 
the Church, and organized a body of "Poor Preaching Priests” to spread his 
Reformation among the people. Some of these “Lollards” * were men of 
meager schooling, some were Oxford dons. All went robed in black wool 
and barefoot, like the early friars; ail were warmed w-ith the ardor of men 
who had rediscovered Christ, Theirs was already the Protestant emphasis on 
an infallible Bible as against the falbblc traditions and dogmas of the Church, 
and on the sermon in the vernacular as against a mystic rimal in a foreign 
tongue/* For these lay priests, and fur their literate hearers, Wyclif wrote in 
rough and vigorous Ejiglish some 300 sermons and many religious tracts. 
And since he urged a return to the Christianity of the New Testament, he 
Set himself and his aides to translate the Bible as the sole and unerring guide 
to true religion. Till that time (13S1) only small portions of Scripture had 
been rendered into English; a Ftench translation was known to the educated 
cJa,sscs, and an Ar^lo-Saxon version, unintelligible to WycIiPs England, had 
come down front King Alfreds time, The Church, finding that heretics like 
rhe \\^aldcniiians made much use of the Bible, had discouraged the people 
from reading unauthorized translations,^* and had deprecated the creedal 
chaos that she expected when every party should make and color its own 
trmslarion, and ever)' reader be free to make his own interpretation, of the 
Scriptural text. But W'yelif was resolved that the Bible should be available 
to any Englishman who could read, He appears to have translated the New 
Festament himself, leaving the Old Testament to Nicholas Hereford and 
John Pun ey. The whole was finished some ten yearn after Wyclif's death, 

cf Ditith lotherd, fmfn to mutter, murmur, mumble (prayers?); 
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The translation was made from Jerome’s Latin version, not from the Hebrew 
of the Old Testament or the Greek of the New. It was not a model of English 
prose, but it was a viral event in English history. 

In 1384 Pope Urban VI summoned Wyclif to appear before him in Rome. 
A different summons exceeded it in authority. On December 18, t JS4, the 
ailing reformer suffered a paralytic stroke as he W'as attending Mass, and 
three da^'S later he died. He was buried in Lutterworth, but by a decree of 
the Council of Constance (May 4, 1415) his hones were dug up and cast 
into a near-by stream,'** Search was made for his writings, and as many as 
ivere found w'ere destroyed. 

All the major elements of the Reformation were in Wyclif; the revolt 
against the worldliness of the clergy, and the call for a sterner morality; the 
return from the Church to the Bible, from Aquinas to Augustine, from free 
will to predesdnarion, from salvation by works to election by divine grace; 
the rejection of indulgences, auricular confession, and transnbstantiation; 
the deposition of the priest as an intermediary between God and niao; the 
protest against the alienation of national wealth to Rome; the invitation to 
the state to end its subordination to the papacy; the attack (preparing for 
Henry \^Ii) on the temporai possessions of the clergy. If the Great Revolt 
had nor ended the government's protection of Wyclif’s efforts, the Refor¬ 
mation might have taken form and root in England 130 years before it broke 
out in Germany. 


m. THE GREAT REVOLT: JjSl 

England and Wales had in 1307 a population precariously estimated at 
j,ooo,ooo~a slow increase from a supposed i,j00,000 in jo66 The figures 
suggest a sluggish advance of agricultural and Industrial techniques—and an 
effective control of human multiplication by famine, disease, and war—in a 
fertile but narrow island never meant to sustain with its own resources aivy 
great multitude of men. Probably three founhs of the people were peasants, 
and half of these were serfs; in this regard England lagged a century behind 
France. 

rlavi distinctions were sharper than on the Continent. Life seemed to re¬ 
volve about two foci: gracious or arrogant lordship at one end, hopeful or 
resentful servdee at the other. The barons, aside from their limited duties to 
the king, were masters of all they surveyed, and of much beyond. The dukes 
of Lancaster, Norfolk, and Buckingham had estates rivaling those of the 
Crown, and the Nmdllcs and Percys had hardly Jess. The feudal lord bound 
his vassal knights and their squires to serve and defend him and wear his *'lh’- 
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ciy, Nevertheless one mighr rise from class to class; a rich merchant's 
daughter could catch a noble and a tide, and Chaucer, reborn, would have 
beenstarded to find his granddaughter a duchess. The middle classes assumed 
such manners of the aristocracy' as they could manage; they began to addtess 
one anotiicr aSifViajrer in England, Ai&tt nreigfiewy in France; soon every nian 
u as a or Momhurj and every' woman a Mistrest or Aladmne,\ 

Industry progressed faster than agriculture. By i joo almost all the coal¬ 
fields of Britain were being worked; silver. Iron, lead, and tin were mined, 
and the export of metals ranked high in the nadon's foreign trade; it was a 
conunon remark that “the kingdom is of greater value under the land than 
above.”The woolen industry' began in this century to make England rich. 
The lords withdrew mure and more lands from the common uses formerly 
allowed to their serfs and tenants, and turned large tracts into sheep en¬ 
closures; more money could be made by' selling wool than by tilling the land. 
The wool merchants were for a time the wealthiest traders in England, able 
to yield great suras in loans and taxes to Edward 111 , who ruined them. Tired 
of seeing raw' w'ool go from England to feed the clothing iuduscrv of Flan¬ 
ders, Edw'ard (ij ji f.) lured Flemish w'eavers to Britain, and through their 
instruction established a textile industry there. Then he forbade the export 
of wool and the import of most foreign cloth. By the end of the fourteenth 
century the manufacture of clothing had replaced the trade in wool as the 
main source of England's lit^uid wealth and had reached 3 semi-capitalistic 
stage. 

The new industry required the close co-operation of many crafts-w cav¬ 
ing, fulling, carding, dyeing, finishing; the old craft guilds could not arrange 
the disciplined collaboration needed for economical production; enterprising 
masters entrepreneurs—gathered diverse specialtitations of labor into one 
organtitarion, which they financed and controlled. However, no such f actory 
system arose here as in Florence and f landers; most of the work was stiil 
done in small shops by a master, his apprentices, and a few joumey'men, or 
in little rural mills using water power, or in country homes where patient 
fingers plied the loom when household chores allowed. The craft guilds 
fought the new system with strikes, but its superior productivity overrode 
all opposition; and the workers who competed to sell their toil and skill were 
increasingly at the mercy of men who furnished capital and management. 
Town proletanaiw “lived from hand to mouth , ., indifferendy clad and 
housed, in good times well fed, bur in bad times not fed at all.'*** .^11 male 


l^wy WM onginaUy, in Anglo-French, !hiee. n detiverv or sllota-ance of provisiori w 
clothing, m^de by a lord » 1 vasal, [n litM the clothing toolt dr the chajacter of 1 luiifonn 
wnni by the cbcim of a preat man in the pomp of hii minue. Guadi adopted the enstom 
and proudly tl^.r durancuw hvery at thnr meedriga and m their pmdet Snch habits 
gave Qoloi m Mcme r.nglsmd " 

+ Tin: lat tiilei hav^e undcr]^onc further evolutiofi. 
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Inhabitants uf EnglLch cirits were subject to ctioscripTion of their labor for 
public works, but rich men could pay for siibstinitcs,^'' Poverty was bitter, 
though probably less e?ttrenie than in the early nineteenth century. Beggars 
abounded, and organized to protect and govern their profession, Churches, 
monasteries, and guilds provided a limping charit>\ 

Upon this scene the Black Death burst as not only a catastrophic sdsitation 
but almost as au economic revolution. The English petipic lived in a climate 
more favorable to vegetation than to health; the fields were green the year 
round, but the population suffered from gout, rheumatism, asthma, sciatica, 
tuberculosis, dropsy, and diseases of eyes and skin.**” All classes ate a heavy 
diet and kept warm mth alcoholic drinks. “Few men now reach the age of 
forty,” said Richard Rolle about 1540, “and fewer still the age of fifty.” 
Public sanitation was primitive; the stench of tanneries, pigsties, and latrines 
sullied the air; only the well-to-do had running ^x ater piped into their homes; 
the majority fetched ir from conduits ot w'clLs and could not waste it on 
weekly baths.“ The lower classes offered ready ^nctims for the pestilences 
that periodically decimated the population. In 1349 the bubonic plague 
crossed from Xormandy to England and Wales, and thence a year later 
into Scotland and Ireland; it returned to England in i3<St, 1368, 1375, 138;. 
1390, J438, 1464; all in all it carried away one Fmglishman out of eveiy^ 
three.®* Nearly half the clergy died; perhaps some of the abuses later com¬ 
plained of in the English Church were due to the necessity of hastQy impress¬ 
ing into her service men lacking the proper qualifications of training and 
character. Art suffered; ecclesiastical building almost stopped for a gener¬ 
ation. .Morals suffered; family ties were loosed, se.vual relations overflowed 
the banks within which the Institution of marriage sought to confine them 
for social order's sake. The laws lacked officers to enforce them, and W'cre 
frequently ignored. 

The plague collaborated with war to quicken the decline of the manorial 
system- -Many pca-sants, having lost their children or other aides, descried 
their tenancies for the towns; landowners were obliged to hire free worhers 
at rw'ice the former W‘agc. to attract new tenants with ea.sicr terms than be¬ 
fore, and to commute feudal services into money payments. Themselves 
forced to pay rising prices for everything that diey bought, the landlords 
appealed to the government to stabilize wages. The Royal Council re- 
S|>ondcd (June 18, 1349) with an ordinance substanriatly as follows; 

Because a great part of the People, and especially of Workers and 
Sereants, late died of the pesdJence, and many - -. will not serve unless 
riiev receive excessive wages, and some rather willing to beg in idle¬ 
ness titan bv Labour to get ilteir Living; We. considering the griev¬ 
ous Discommodity which, of the lack especially of Plowmen and such 
Labourers, inav hereafter coroe, have upon delibctatinn and treaty 
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wirh the Prelates and the Nobles, md Learned Men assisting of 
tlicir mutual Counsel ordained: 

1. Every person able in Body and under the Age of sixtj=' Vears^ 
not having [wherewith] to live* being required, shaU be bound to 
scrTi'c him that dodi require him, or else fbe] committed to the GaoL 
until he find Surety to sene. 

1. ]f a Workman or Servant depart fton] Scnicc before the time 
agreed upon, he shall be imprisoned. 

The old Wages, and no more, shall be given to Serv'ants, * , ^ 

5- If any Amficer or Workman take more wages than were w^ont 
to lie pidd* he shall be committed to the Gaol. ^. , 

6 . \ Ictuals shall be sold at reasonable pricca., 

7. No person shall give any thing to a Beggar that is able to labour.** 

This ordinance was so wddely disregarded by employers and employees 
that Parlbment issued (Febmarj'^ 9^ r35 0 a Statute of Labourers, specify'ing 
that no w^ages should be paid above the 1346 rate, fixing dchriitc prices for a 
large number of services and conimodides, and establishing enforcement 
machinery^ A further act of 1360 decreed that peasants w^ho left their lands 
before the tertn of their contract or tenancy expired might be brought back 
by’’force, 2nd, at the discretion of the justices of the peace, might be branded 
on the brow*®® Similar measures^ of increasing sevcriryi were enacted be¬ 
tween 1377 and 13r. Wages rose despite them^ but the sirife so engendered 
bervt cen laborers and govemiiient inflamed the conflict of classes, and lent 
new^ weapons to the preachers of revolt* 

The rebel lion rhar ensued had a dozen suiUrccs. Tht^se peasants who were 
still serfs demanded freedom; those who were free called for an end to feudal 
dues still required of them; and tenants urged that the rent of land should 
be lowered to four pence (f 1.67?) per acre per year. Some towns were still 
subject to feudal overlords, and longed for self-goverruiient. In the liberated 
communities tJie w^orkiiigmen hated the mercantile oligarchy, and journeys- 
men protested against their insecurity and povercy. All alike—|>easanrs^ pro^ 
letarians, even parish priests—denounced the governaucntal nimiianagement 
of Edward Ills last years, of Richard Us earliest; they asked why English 
arms had so regularly been beaten after 1369, and wliy such heavy taxes had 
been raised to finance such defeats. They 3^articubrjy abominated Arch¬ 
bishop Sudbury^ and Robert I tales, the chief ministers of the young king, 
and John of Gaunt as the front and protector of govcmnicnral corruption 
and incompetence. 

The Lollard preachers had little connection with the movement, but they 
had shared in preparing minds for the revolr. John Ball, the kitcliectual of 
the rebellion, quoted W yclif approvingly, and Wat Tyler followed Wyclif 
in demanding disenduwment of the Church. Ball was the ‘^mad priest of 
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Kent” (asFroissart colled Kim) who taught communism to his congregation, 
and was excommunicated in 1366.''® He became an itinerant preacher, de¬ 
nouncing the Clicked svealth of prelates and lords, calling for a letum of the 
clergy to evangelical povertj', and making fun of the rival popes who, in the 
Schnan, were dividing the garments of Chrlsr*’^ Tradition ascribed to liim a 
famous couplet: 

When AdiTni dehed and Eve fpan 
Who 'tear then the gentiaiiaji? 

-i.e., when Adam dug in the earth and Eve plied the loom, were there any 
class divlaons in Eden? Froissart, though so fond of the English aristocracy, 
quoted Ball’s alleged views at sympathetic length: 

Aly good friends, mattets cannot go on well in England uneiJ all 
thin^ shall be in cnmuKiti; w hen there shall be neither i.'assab nor 
lords, w hen the lords shall be no more mastets tlian ourselves. How ill 
thev behave to us[ For w hat reason do they thus hold us in bondage? 

Are we not all descended from the same parents, Adam and Eve? And 
vibat can thev' show why they should be more masters than ouiselvcs? 

,,. We are called slaves, and if we do not perform our semce we are 
beared. , , . Let us go to the King and remonstrate with htni; he is 
young, and from liiiii we may obtain a favorable answer^ and if not 
we must ourselves seek to amend our condition.'*** 

Ball was thrice arrested, and w'lien the revolt broke out he was in jail. 

The poll tax of 1380 capped the discontent. The government vrss nearing 
bankruptcy, the pledged jewels of the king were about to be forfeited, the 
war in France was crying out for new’ funds. A tax of io»,ooo (S 10,000,- 
000?) was laid upon the people, to be collected from every inhabitant above 
the age of fifteen. All the diverse dements of revolt were united by this fresh 
imposition. Thousands of persons evaded the collectors, and the total receipts 
fell far shorr of the goal. AVhen the government sent new comniissioners to 
ferret out the evaders, the populace gathered in lorcc and defied them; ar 
Brentwood the royal agents were stoned out of the toum (s jBt}, and like 
scenes occurred at Fobbing, Ck>rringham, aitd St. Albans, .Mass meetings of 
protest against the tax w'ere held in London; they sent encouragement to 
the rural rebels, and invited them to march upon the capital, tu join the in- 
sureties there, and “so press the King that there should no longer be a serf 
in Eingland.”*" 

A group of coUectora entering Kent met a riotous repulse. On June 6, 

I jS I, a mob broke open the dungeons at Rochester, freed the prisoners, and 
plundered the castle. On the following day the rebels chose as their chief 
VVacTegheler, or Tyler. Nothing is known of his antecedents; aj-iparcnriy he 
was an ex-soldier, for he disciplined the disorderly horde into united action. 
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and won Us ijiiick obedience to his coiniiiaitdls. On Jtmc ti this sweUing' multi¬ 
tude, armed with bo\^Ti and arrows, cudgels, axes, and sw-ords, and receiving 
recruits from almost every village in Kent, attacked the homes of unpopular 
landlords, lawj'ers, and governmental odicials. On June lo It was welcomed 
into Canterbury, sacked the palace of the absent ArchbIsKop Sndbury, 
opened the jail, and plundered flic mansions of the rich. All eastern Kent 
n«\v joined in the revolt; town after town rose, and local officials ran be¬ 
fore the storm. Ricli men fled to other parts of England, or concealed them¬ 
selves in out-of-thC'Ui'ay places, or escaped further damage by making a 
contributjott to the rebel cause. On June 11 Tyler turned his army tow^ard 
London. At Maidstone it delivered John Ball from jail; he joined the caval¬ 
cade, and preached to it evety'^ day. Now, be said, would begin that reign of 
Christian democracj' which he had so long dreamed of and pled for; all social 
inequalities would be leveled; there would no longer be rich and poor, lords 
and serfs; cverj'^ man u'ould be a Iting.*' 

Meanwhile related uprisings occurred in Norfolk, Sulfolk, Beverly, 
Bridgewater, Cambridge, Essex, Middlesex, Sussex, Hertford, Somerset. At 
Bury St. Edmund rhe people cut off the head of the prior, who had too 
stoutly a,<iserttd the feudal rights of the abbey over the town. At Colchester 
rhe rioters hilled several Florentine merchants who were believed to be cut¬ 
ting in on Britisb trade. Wherever possible they destroyed the rolls, leases, 
or charters that recorded feudal oumership or bondage; hence the townsfolk 
of Cambridge burned the charters of rhe University; and at AValtham every 
document in the abbey archives was committed to the flames. 

On June 11 a rebel aniiy from Essex and Hertford approached the north¬ 
ern outskirts of London; on the twelfth the Kent insurgents reached South¬ 
wark, Just across the Thames, No organized resistance was offered by the 
adherents of the King. Richard IT, Sudbury, and flaks hid in the Tower. 
Tykr sent the IGng a request for an interview- it was refused. The mayor 
cif London, W illiam Walworth, closed the city gates, but they were re¬ 
opened by revolutionists within the town. On June 13 the Kent forces 
marched into the capital, were welcomed by the people, and were joined 
by thousands of laborers. Tyler held his host fairly well in leash, but ap¬ 
peased its furv' by allowing it to sack lire palace of John of Gaunt. Nothing 
was stolen there; one rioter who tried to filch a silver goblet was killed by 
rhe crow’d. Bui cverx^bing was destroyed; costly furniture was thrown our 
of the windows, rich bangings were tom to rags, jewelry was smashed to 
bits; then the house was burned to the ground, and some jolly rebels who 
had drunk themselves to stupor in rhe wine cellar were forgotten and coTi- 
sunicd in the flames. Thereafter the army tumed on the Temple, citadel of 
rhe lawyers of England; the peasants remembered that lawyers had written 
the deeds of rheir servitude, or had assessed their holdings for taxation; there 
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too they made a hoJoca^ of the records^ and burned the buildings to the 
ground. The jails in Newgate and die Fleet were destroyed, and the happy 
inmates joined the mob. AVeoried with its efforts ro crowd a century of re¬ 
venge into a day, the multitudes lay down tn the opn spaces of the city, and 
slept, 

Thar evening the King's Council thought better of its refusal to let him 
talk mth Tyler. They sent an invitatioti to Tyler and his follouxis to meet 
with Richard the next morning at a northern suburb known as Mile End. 
Shortly after da^vTi on June 14 the fourteen-year^-old King, risking his life, 
rode out of the Tower with all of his council except Sudbury- and Hales, 
who dared not expose themselves. The little party made its way through the 
hostile crowd to Mile End, where the Essex rebels were already gathered; 
part of the Kent army followed, with Tyler at its head. He was surprised 
at the readiness of Richard to grant nearly all demands. Serfdom W2s to be 
abolished throughout Englandt all feudal dues and services were to end, the 
rental of the tenants would be as they had asked; and a general amnesty 
would absolve all those who had shared in the revolt. Thirty ckrks were 
at once set to w orfc drawing up charters of freedom and forgiveness for all 
districts that applied. One demand the King refused-chat the royal ministers 
and other “traitors^' should be surrendered to the people, Richard replied 
that all persons accused of misconduct in government w-ould be tried bv 
orderly process of law;, and would be punished if found guilty^ 

Not satisfied with this answer, Tyder and a selected band rode rapidly to 
the Tower, They found Sudbury singing Mass in the chapel* They drained 
him out into the courtyard and forced him down with his neck on a log. 
The executioner was an amateur, and required eiglrc strokes of the ax to 
sever the head. The insurgents then beheaded Hales and two others* Upon 
rhe Archbishop's head they fixed his miter finniy w ith a nail driven into the 
skull; they mounted ihc heads on pikes, carried them in procession through 
the city, and set them up over the gate of London Bridge, All the remainder 
of that day was spent in slaughter. London tradesmen^ resenting Flemish 
competition, bade the crowd kill every Fleming found in the capittd. To 
determirie the nationality of a suspect he was shown bread and cheese and 
bidden name them; if he answered brod und kdse^ or spoke wdth a Flemish 
brogue, he forfeited his life. Over 150 aliens—merchants and bankers—were 
slain in London on that day in June, and many English lawyers, tax coL 
lectors* and adherents of John of Gaunt fell under the axes and hatchcT3 of 
indiscriminate vengeance. Apprentices murdered thetr masters, debtors chcir 
creditors. At midnight the sated victors again retired to resr. 

Informed of these events, the King returned from lALile End and w^ent, not 
to the Tower, bur to his mothcris rooms near Sn Paul’s, Meanwhile a large 
number of the Essex and Hertford contingents, rejoicing in their charters 
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of frccdum, disper^d toward their homes. Oxi June 15; the King sent a 
modest message to the remaining rebels asking them to meet him in the open 
spaces of Smithheld outside AJdeisgate. Tyler agreed. Before keeping this 
rendezvous, Richard, fearing death, confe^d and took the Sacrament; then 
he rode our w^th a retinue of 100 men whose peaceful garb hid swords. At 
Smithheld Tyler came forn'ord with only a single companion to guard him. 
tie made new demands, uncertainly reported, but apparently including the 
confiscation of Church property and the distribution of the proceeds among 
the people.** A dispute ensued; one of the King’s escort called Tyler a thief; 
Tyler directed his aide to strike the man down; Mayor Walworth blocked 
the way; Tyler stabbed at Walworth, whose life was saved by the armor 
under his cloak; Walworth wounded Tyler with a short cutlass, and one of 
Richard's squires ran Tyler through twice W'ith a s\\'ord. Tyler rode back 
to his host crying treason, and fell dead at their feet. Shocked by what 
seemed to them plain treachesy, the rebels set their arrows and prepared to 
shoot. Though their numbers were reduced, they were srih a substantial 
force, reckoned by Froissart at 10,00a; probably they could have over¬ 
whelmed the Kings retinue. But Richard now rude out bravely toward 
them, crying our, “Sits, wnll you shoot your king? 1 will be y’'ouT chief and 
captain; you shall have from me that which you seek. Only follow me into 
the fields without,” He rode out slowly, nor sure that they would heed or 
spare him. The insurgents hesitated, then followed him, and most of the 
royal guard mingled in their midst. 

Walworth, however, turned sharply back, galloped into the city, and sent 
orders to the aldermen of its tsventy-four w'ards to join him ^vith all the 
armed forces they could muster. Many citizens who at first had sympathized 
with the revolt were now disturbed by the murders and pillage; every man 
who had any property felt bis goods and his life to be in peril; so the .Mayor 
found an impromptu army of 7,<ioo men rising at his command as if out of 
the earth. These he led back to SmIthJield; there he rejoined and surrounded 
the King, and offered to massacre the rebels. Richard refused; the rebels bad 
spared him when he was at their mercy, and he would not now show himself 
less generous. He announced to them that they were free to depart in safety. 
The Essex and Hertford remnants rapidly melted away; the London muti¬ 
neers disappeared into their haunts; only the Kent contingent stayed. Their 
passage through the dty was blocked by Walwortli’s armed men, but Rich¬ 
ard ordered that no one should molest them; they marched off in safety, and 
filed back in disorder along the Old Kent Road. The King returned to his 
mother, who greeted him with tears of happy relief. “Ah, fair son, what pain 
and anguish have I had for you this day!”'"&rtcs;. Madam.” the boy an¬ 
swered, “I know it well. But now rejoice and praise God, for today I have 
recovered my heritage that was lost, and the realm of England too”*« 
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ProbabljT onder the prodding of the Mayor who had saved him, Richard 
00 that same June 15 issued a proclamation banishing from London^ on pain 
of deaths all persons who had not lived there for a year past. W'alworth and 
his troops searched streets and rtnemcncs for such aliens^ caught many, killed 
se%"eral. Among these was one Jack Straw, who confessed, presumably under 
torture^ that the men of Kent had planned to make Tyler king. In the mean¬ 
time a deputation from the Essex insurgents arrived at Wakham and de¬ 
manded of the King a formal ratification of the promises he had made on 
June 14. Richard replied that these had been made under duress, and that 
he had no intention of keeping them j on the contrary, he told them, Villeins 
you are still, and villeins yon shall remain’^ and he threatened dread ven¬ 
geance on any man who continued in armed rebellion,^ The augrv' deputies 
called upon their followers to renew the revolt; some did, but these were cut 
down with great slaughter fay A\'a]w'orth*s men {June :8). 

On July 3 the embittered King revoked all charters and amnesties granted 
by him during the outbreak, and opened the w^ay to a judicial intjuiry into 
the identity and actions of the main participants. Hundreds were arrested 
and tried; i to or more were put to death. John Ball was caught at Coventry; 
he fearlessly avovved his lea^ng role in the insurrection, and refused to ask 
pardon of the King. He was hanged, drawn, and quartered; and his head, 
with those of Tyler and Jack Straw, replaced those of Sudburj'^ and Haks 
os adornments of London Bridge. On November 13 Richard laid before 
Parliament an account of his actions; if, he said, the assembled prelates and 
lords and commons wished the serfs to be freed, he was quire willing. But 
the members were nearly all landowmers; they could not admit the right of 
the King to dispuse of their propertj"; they voted that all existing feudal re¬ 
lations should be maintalned.^^ ITic beaten peasants returned to their plow^, 
the sullen workers to rheir looms. 


IV. TEiE NEW LITERATURE 

The English language was becoming by slo w stages a fit vehicle for literauin:. 
The Nomtau invasion of io6i5 had stopped the evolution of Anglo-Saxon intu 
English, and for a diue French was tlie official language of the realm. Gradually 
a new vocabulary and idiom formed, basically Germanic, but mingled and 
adorned with Gallic words and rums. The long war uich France may have 
spurred the nation to rebel against this linguistic domination by an enemy. In 
1361 EngUsfa was declared to be the language of law and the courts; and in i|(S3 
the chancellor set a precedent by opening Parliament with an English address. 
Scholars, chronicleni, and philnsuphers (c^'cn till Francis Bacon) condruied to 
Write in Larin to reach an international audience, but poets nnd dramatists hence¬ 
forth spoke the speech of England. 
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THE RKI-'ORM ATION 

The oldest drama extant in Eiigtish was a “niystci^'"dramatic reprtsenta- 
noo of a religious story-performed in the Midlands, about ijyo, under the 
dde of The Himo^ing of Hell, ^^'hich staged ^ duel in words, at the mouth of 
helJ, benvetn S^mn jmd Christ. In the fourteenth cenmry it became customary 
for the guilds of a town to present a cycle of tuysterics: a guild would prepare a 
scene, usually from the Bible, carrj^ the semng and the actoi5 oti a float, and act 
the Scenes; un temporary stages built at populous centers in the city^ and on suc¬ 
cessive days other guilds would present later scenes from the same Biblical nar- 
nrive. The carlitst such cycle now^ know^n is that of die Chester mysteries of 
13285 by 1400 similar cj^dcs w ere presented in York, Beverlyp Cambridge, Cov- 
cntry% Wakefidi Towneley, and London. As early as 1181 the Latin mysteries 
had developed a variety called the “miracle," centering around the miracle or 
sufferings of some saint. About 1378 another variety appeared-d^c “morality” 
"which pointed a moral by acting a tale; this form would reach its peak in 
Everywm (€, 1480). Early in the fifteenth cenrujy we hear of still another 
drarnatic form, doubtless then already old: the interlude, not a play between 
pbj^ but a ludm—^ play or show^—carried on between two or more actors. Its 
subject was not restricted to religion or moraliry, but might be sccolax, humor¬ 
ous, profane, even obscene. Minstrel troupes played interludes in baronial or 
guild halLs, in town or village squares, or in the courtj'ard of a frequented inn. 
(n 1348 Exeter raised the first-known English theater^ the first European build- 
ing, since classic Roman structures, specifically and regularly devoted to draniaric 
rcprcscntadofis.^® From the interludes would evolve rhe comedies, and from the 
mysteries and moralJries would develop the tragedies, of the lusty Elizabethan 
stage. 

The first major piaeni—one of the strangest and strongest poems—in the Eng¬ 
lish language called Itself The Visi^ of WiUiam Concei^img Piers the 
iCothing is know^n of the author except through his poem; assuming that this is 
autobiographical, wt may name lum William Langland and place his birth near 
1332. He took minor orders, but never became a priesc-p he w'andcred to London 
and earned something short of starvation by singing Psakra at Ma^s for the 
dead. He lived dissolutely^ sinned with “covetousness of ey-cs and concupiscence 
of the flcsh,^' had 2 daughter, perbap married her mother, and dwxllcd with 
them in a hovel in ComhilL He describe himself as a tali, gaunt figure, dmsed 
in a somber robe befitthig the gray disillusionment of his hopes. He was fond of 
his poem, issued it thrice (1362, 1377, t J94)i and each time spun it out to greater 
length. Like the Anglo-Saxon poets, he used no rhvtne^ bur alliterative verse of 
irregular meter. 

He begins by picturing himself as falbng asleep on a Malvern htll, and ^cing 
in a dream a “field full of folk^ —nmldtudes of rich, poor, good, bad, young, 
old—and amid them a fair and noble lady whom he Identifies with Holy Church. 
He kneels before her and begs for “no treasure, but tell me how 1 may save my 
soul."* She replies: 

When all Treasures are tried. Truth is best.. ., 

Whoso is true of his conguc, and tcllcth naught hut that^ 
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And doeth the works therewith, and willeth no mau iJJ, 

He is a gtid by the gospel. >. and like to Our Lord 

In a seeiond dream he Hsions die Seven Deadly Sins, and under each head he 
mdicts the \i ickedness of man in a powerful satire. For a time he abandons him¬ 
self to cvnicsl pessimism, asvaiting an early end of the world. Then Rers (Peter) 
the Plon rnan enters the poetn. He is a model farmer, honest, friendly, generous, 
crusted bv all, working hard, living faithfully with hh ivife and children, and 
alw^avs a pious son of the Church. In later visions William sees the same Kers 
as the human Christ, as Peter the Apostle, as a pope, then as vamsliitig in the 
Papal Schism and the advent of Antichrist. The clergy, sa>^ the poet, are no 
l<mgcr a saving remnant; msnv of them have become corrupt; they deceive the 
simple, absolve the rich for a consideration, traffic in sacred things, scU heaven 
itself for a coin. What is a Christian to do in such a universal debacle? He must, 
says William, go forth again, over all inten’cning insccticions and camjption.s, 
and seek the living Christ Hitmdf.** 

Piers the Plov^ntan contains its tjuota of nonsense, and its obscure allegories 
weaiv any reader who lays upHan autliors the moral ofaLgation to be dear. But it 
is a sincere poem, Says rascals impartially, pictures the human scene vividly, 
rises clirough touches of feeling and beaut)' to a place second only to the Cantcr- 
/j«ry Tala in the English literature of the fourteenth century. Its influence was 
remarkable; Piers became for the rebels of England a symbol of the righteous, 
fearless peasant; John Ball recommended him to the Esse.t Jnsuigents of ij8i; 
as late as the Reformation liis name was invoked in criricLdng the old rciigious 
order and demanding a new."® In ending his visions, the poet returned from Piers 
rhe pope to Piers again the peasant; if all «/ us; he concluded, were, like Piers, 
simple, practicing Christians, that would be the greatest, the final revolution; no 
other would ever he needed. 

John Cower is a less romantic poet and figure dian the mysterious Langland. 
He vms o rich landow-ner of Kent who imbibed too much scholastic erudition, 
and achieved dullness in three languages. He, too, attacked the faults of die 
clerg)'; but he trenihlcd at the heresies of the Lollards, and marveled at the in¬ 
solence of peasants who, oticc cntitent w'ith beer and com, now demanded meat 
and milk and cheese. Three things, said Gower, are merciless when they get out 
of hand: water, fire, and the mob. Disgusted with thi.s world, worried about the 
next, “moral Gower" retired in old age to a priory, and spent his closing year 
in blindness and prayer. Hb contemporariM admired hb morals, regretted his 
temper and his stvle, and turned with relief to Ghaucer, 


V. GEOFFREY CHAUCEk; I540-1400 

1 te was a man full of the blood and beer of .Merric England, capable of 
taking in his stride rhe natural difficulties of life, drawing their sting w'ith a 
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forgivIng^ humor, and picruring' all phases of the English scene with a brush 
a; broad as Homer's, a spirit as lusty* as Rabelais’. 

I lis name, like so much of his language, was of French origin; it meant 
shoemaker, and probably was pronounced sbosayr’ posterity plays tricks 
w'lth our veiy names, and remembers us only to remake us to its whim. He 
was the son of John Chaucer, a London vintner. He won a good education 
from both books and life; his poetry abounds in knowledge of men and 
u onien, literature and liistory. In 1557 “GeofFret Chaucer” was officially 
listed in the service of the household of the future Duke of Clarence, Two 
years later he was off to the wars in France; he was captured, but was freed 
for a ransom, to which Edward HI cuntributed. In 1367 we find him a “yeo¬ 
man of the King's Chamber,” with a life pension of twenty marks ($1,333?) 
a year. Edward traveled much with his household at his heels; presumably 
Chaucer accompanied him, savoring England as he went. In 1366 he married 
Philippa, a lady serving the Queen, and lived with her in moderate discord 
dll her dearh-’'' Richard 11 continued the pension, and John of Gaunt added 
ten pounds (St,oDo?) annually. There were other aristocratic gifts, which 
may explain why Chaucer, who saw so much of life, took little notice of the 
Great Revolt. 

It was a pleasanr custom of those days, which admired poetry and tlo- 
t^xicncc, to send men of letters on diplomatic missions abroad. So Chaucer 
was deputed with rivo others to negotiarc a trade agreement at Genoa 
(1372); and in 1378 he went with Sir Edward Berkeley to Milan. Who 
know's but he may have met ailing Boccaccio, aging Petrarch? In any case, 
Italy w'as a transfomung revelation to him. He saw there a culture far more 
polished, lettered, and subtle than England’s; he learned a new reverence for 
the classics, at least the Larin; the French influence that liad molded his 
early poems yielded now to Italian ideas, verse forms, and themes. MTien 
finally he turned ro his own land for his scenes and characters, he W'as an 
accomplished artist and a mature mind. 

No man could then live in Engbnd by writing poetry. We might have 
supposed rhar Chaucer’s pensions W'ould keep him adc(]U 3 tely housed, fed, 
and clad; after 1378 they rtiraled some $ia,ooo in the money of our time; 
besides, hk wife enjoyed her own pensions from John of Gaunt and the 
King. In any case, Chaucer felt a need to supplement his income by takini^ 
various governmental posts. For twelve years (1374-86) he served as “com 
[roller of the customs and subsidies.” and during that rime he occupied lodg¬ 
ings over the .\tdgate tower. In 1380 he paid an umtated sum to Cecilia 
Qiaumpaigne for withdrawing her suir against him for rape.’'^ Five years 
later he was ap|Miinted justice of the peace for Kent; and in 1386 he had'him- 

self clccicd to Parliatiienr. It was in the interv als of these labors that he w rote 

Kis 
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He describes himself, In The of Fame, as hurrying home after In- 

had "made his reckonings,” and losing himself in his books, sitting "dumb as 

a stone,” and living like a hermit in all but poverty, chastity, and obedience, 

and setting his “wit to make books, songs, and ditties in rime.” In bis youth, 

he tells us. he had writren “many a song and lecherous lay.” He translated 

Boethius" De consoSatiorie pkthiophiiie (The Comolation of Philosophy) 

into good prose, and part of Guillaume de Lorris" Romaitni de la rose into 

excellent verse, l ie begian a number of what may he called major minor 

poems; The Flouse of Fame, The Book of the Duchess, The Parliament of 

Fo^s, and The Legend of Good Women’ he ancidpared us in being unable 

10 finish them. Tlicv were ambitious vet timid tentatives. frank imitations. 
# - 

in theme and form, of Contmental origins. 

In liis finest single poem, Trailus and Criseyde, he continued to unitatc, 
even to translate; but to 1,7 jo lines that he lifted from Boccaccio’s Fifortrato 
he added 5,696 lines of other provenance or coined in his own mint. He 
made no attempt to deceive; he repeatedly referred to his source, and apolo¬ 
gized for not translating it all. Such transfers from one literature to another 
were considered legitimate and useful, for even wcll-cdncated men could 
not then understand any vernacular but their own. Plots, as Greek and 
Elizabethan dramatists felt, were common property; art lay in the form. 

Despite all discounts, Chaucer’s Trw/Mj is the first great narrative poem in 
English. Scott called it “long and somewhat dull,” which it is; Rossetti called 
it “perhaps the most beautiful narrative poem of considerable length in the 
En^ish language”;'* and this too is true. All long poems, however beautiful, 
become dull; passion is of poetry’s essence, and a passion that runs to 8,386 
lines becomes prose almost as rapidly as desire consummanjd. Never were 
so many lines retjuired to bring a lady to bed, and seldom has love hesitated, 
meditated, procrastinated, and capitulated with such magnificent and ir¬ 
relevant rhetoric, and melodious conceits, and facile felicity of rhyme. Only 
Richardson’s .Mississippi of prose could rival this Nile of verse in the leisurely 
psychologv' of love. Vet even the heavy-winged oratorv% the infinite Avordi- 
ness, the obstructive eaidition obstinately^ displayed, fail to destroy the 
poem, ft is, after all, a phllosttphic taJe^of how woman is designed for love, 
and will soon love B if A stays too long aw-ay* h has one character livingly 
portrayed: Pan dams, Avho in the Iliad is the leader of the Lycian army in 
Troy, but here becomes the csobcrant, resourceful, undiscourageable go-be¬ 
tween to guide the lovers to their sin; and thereby hangs a word. Troilus 
is a w'arrior absorbed in repelling the Greeks, and scornful of men who. 
dallying on soft bosoms, become the thralls of appetite. He falls delirioivsly in 
love with Criseyde at first sight, and thereafter thinks of nothing else but 
her beauty, modesty, gentleness, and grace. Criscs’dc, after waiting an.viousIy 
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Through 6,000 lines for this timid soldier to ^announce his love, falls with 
relief into his arms, and Troikis forgets two worlds at once: 

Ail other dredes weren frojii liinj dedde. 

Both of the siege and his salvacioijn.^'^ 

Having exhausted himself In achieving this ecseasj^ Chaucer hurries over 
the bliss of rhe lovers to the tragedy that rescues it from boredom. Criseyde^s 
father having deserted to the Greeks, she is sent to them by the angn^ Tro 
jans in exchange for the captured Antenon '! 1 tc brc:>kcnlieancd lovers part 
with vo\s's of everJasring fidelity. Arrived among the GreekSt Criseyde is 
awarded to Diomedes, whose himdsome virilitv so captivates his captive 
ihtxx-^qtul piimi* in vento^sh^ surrenders in a page what before had been 
hoarded through a hook. Perceiving whlch^ Troilus plunges into battle seek¬ 
ing Dioinedes, and finds death on Achilles’ spear, Chaucer ended liis amorous 
epic with a pious prayer to the l’rinin% and sent it, conscience-stricken, to 
'*moral Gower, to correct of your henignttce*’' 

Probably in 1^87 he began Tbc CoJiterbary Tales. It was a brilliant 
scheme—to join a varied group of Britons at the Tabard Inn in Southwark 
(where Chaucer himself had emptied many a tankard of ak), ride with them 
im their vacation pilgrimage to the shrine of Becket at Canterbury , and put 
into their mouths the tales and thoughts that had gathered in the traveled 
poet's head through half a century* Such de^’ices for stitching stories together 
had been used many times before, but this was the best of alb Boccaccio had 
assembled for his Det'aw/ers/j only one class of men and women; he had not 
made them stand out as diverse personalities^ Chaucer created an innful of 
characters so heterogeneously real that they seem truer to English life than 
the stuffed figures of history* "Fliey live and very literally move, they love 
and hate, laugh and cr>'; and as they jog along the road wc hear not merely 
[he talcs the)' tell but their own troubles, quarrels, and philosophies. 

Who will protest at quoting once more spring-fresh opening lines? 

Whan that Aprille with his shourcs sotc 

llie droghte of Marche hath perced to the rote. 

And bathed every vcyne in s>rich licour. 

Of which ve rtu engendred is the flour, 

Whan Zephynis eck with hissuete brecth 
inspred hath in r^ erj^ holt and hceih 
The tendre cruppes, and the yongc sontie 
Hath in ihc Ram his halfe couts y-ronne. 

And sniale fowlts maken melodye, 

That slepcn a] the night \iiith open vc;. *. 

Thanne longen folk to goon on pilgrimages , . , 

To feme halwes, courbt m sondiy^ loTidcs,,. 
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In Southwerk at the Tabard as [ Jay 
Redy ro weiidcn on my pilgrimage 
To Cinterburj^ with ftil devoot corage, 

At night was come in-to that hosteWe 
VVe] njTie and wenty in a companyc, 

Of sondry folk, by avenmre y-fallc 
(n fdawshipc^ and pilgrims were they die, 

That toward Canterburv' tvoiden ryde." 

Then, one after another, Chaucer introduces them in the quaint sketches 
of his incomparable Prologue; 

A Knyght thcr was, and that a worthy man, 

That fro die ymc that he first bigan 
To ry'den om; he loved chivairye, 

Trouthe and honour, fredom and ctirtcLye * * * 

At niortal batailles hadde he been fiftene, 

And foaghcen for our feirh at Tramissene . . , 

And though that he were worthy, he was wvs, 

And of his port as mcke as is a mayde. 

He never yet no vildnve ne sayde 
In al his lyC unto no maner wight; 

He w^as a veiray parfit gendl knyghL 

And the Knight's son: 

* * * a yong Squyer, 

A lovyerc, and a lusty bacheler . , , 

So hcjce he lovcde, that by nightertale [count of nights 1 
He sleep namorc than dooth a nightingale^ 

And a Yeoman to serve the Knight and the Squire; and a mckst charming 
Prioress: 

Ther was also a Noiine, a Pioressc, 

That of hir smyling \i'as ful simple and coy; 

Htr grctccste 00ih was by scynt Loy [St. Louis]; 

And she w^as cieped madamc Eglentyne, 

Ful w'd she song the service divy^ne, 

Entuned in hir nose ful semely - -. 

She w as su charitable and pitous 

She wolde wepe, if that she sawc 3 mous 

Caught in a trappe, if it w ere deed or bicdde. 

Of smale houndes had she, that she fedde 
With rosted fiesh or milk and w^astel-brecd; 


* Sate 11 iwKt; rote, root; cck, uRo; holu farm; yl, eye; feme, dmanr; halwi? (baUows), 
shrbia; coache, knowxt. In scaimiog Chaucei^s lines most now s 1 cnt e*i are prouDunceilt ^ 
in French verse; and many wordl of French lineB^ (manor, coange, hDoor, voyagCi 
plea^iiit, etc.) are accented cm the ^tiul wllable. 
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But sort weep she if oon of hctn were deed * * * 

Of sma] coral aboute her arm she bar 
A pdrc of bedes, gauded al with grene; 

And thcr-on heng a broche of gold ful shetie, 

On which ther was first writs a crowned A, 

And ifter^ Amor vincit oTTwin [Love conquers ailj. 

Add anodier nim, three priests, a jolly moiil: “that lovede venerj^e^* (Le^ 
hunting) t and a friar unmatched in squeezing contrihutiDns out of pious 
purses: 

For thogh a widow hadde noght a sho [$hoe], 

So plcsaunt was his In principw^ 

Yet wolde he have a ferthing, er he w^ente. 

Chaucer likes better the young student of philosophy: 

A Qcrk chcr was of Oxenf ord aJso^ 

That un-to logik hadde longe y-go. 

As Icne was Ws boi^ as is a rake. 

And he nas nat right fat^ 1 undertake; 

But loked holwe^ and thereto soberly. 

Ful thredbar w as his overest courcep)% 

For he had geten hiiii yet no benefyee, 

Ne was so worldlv for to have ofTycc. 

For him was lever have at his beddes heed 
Twentj' bokes, clad in black or reedj 
Of Aristotle and his philosophye^ 

Than robes riche, or fikhele, or gay sautryc . . . 

Of studie took he most cure and most heed- 
Noght o word spak he more than w as nede , *. 

Souninge in moral vertu was his speche. 

And gladly wolde he lemc, and gladly techc." 

There was also a “Wife of Bath/' of whom more anon, and a poor Parson, 
‘*riche of holy thoght and w erke,'* and a Plowman, and a Miller, who **hade 
on the cop [copl of his nose a wertc, and thcr-on stood a tuft of heres reed 
as the bristles of a sow es eres”; and a '‘Maunciplc'" or buyer for an inn or a 
college; a “Reeve'' or overseer for a manor, and a "Somnour'* or server of 
summonses: 

He was a gentil harlot {rogue] and a kindc; 

A bectfe felawT sholdc men noght finde. 

He w'uJde sufFre, for a quart of wyn, 

A good fclaw^e to have his concubyn 
A Twelf-month, and excuse him atre fiiUe, 


Nil was iwt^ holwet hdllciw^ thin; coampy, UKin: cott; Hutrve,, psaJtciv or hsip' 
scudding, - r . r 
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With him 

,,. rood a gcTitil Pardoner... 

His wahet by bifom him in hb bppe, 

Bret [brim] Iful of pardouris come from Rome al hmjt [hot]. 

And there was a Merchant, and a Man of Laws, a *‘Frankeleyn or free¬ 
holder, a Carpenter, a AVeaver, a Dyer, a ‘Tapier" or upholsterer, a Cook, ^d 
a Shipman. And there was Geoffrey Chaucer himself, standing shyly aside, 
"large” (fat) and difficult to embrace, and “looking foreveru[>on the ground 
as if to find a flare.” And nor least was mine host, owner of the Tabard Inn, 
who vo-wTi he has never entertained so merry a company; Indeed, he offere 
to go \sith them and be their guide; and he suggests—to pass the fifty-six 
miles away—that each of the pilgrims shall tell two talcs going and two on 
the return, and that he who tells the best “shal have a super at our aller cost" 
( a supper at the general expense) when they reach the inn again. !c is agreed; 
the moving scene of this cwri^iik huvtame is set; the pilgrimage begins; and 
the courtly Knight tells the first story-of how nvo dear friends, Palamon 
and Arcite, sec a lass gathering flowers in a garden, fall equally in love vi-Ith 
her, and contend In a fatal jousr for her as the complaisant pri^e. 

WTio would believe that so roniantic a pen could turn in a line from this 
chwalric fustian to the scatophilic obscenity of the Milleris Tale? But the 
Miller has been drinking, and foresees that his mind and tongue will slip 
to their wonted plane; Chaucer apologizes for him and himself—he must 
report matters honestly-and he invites the chaste reader to skip to some story 
“that toucheth gencillesse ,.. nioralitec, and holinesse.” The Prioress’s Talc 
begins on a swectlv' religious note, then recounts the bitter legend of a Chris- 
Han bov supposedly slain by a Jcw% and how the provost of the town duti¬ 
fully arrested its Jews and tortured a number of them to death. From such 
piety Chaucer passes, in the prologue to the Pardoner’s Tale, to a sharp satire 
on ralic-mongcring peddlers of indulgences; this theme ivill be centuries old 
when Luther trumpets it to the world. Then, in the prologue to the Wife of 
Bath’s Tale, our poet reaches the nadir of his morals and the zenith of his 
power. It is a riotous protest against rirginiiy and celibacy, put into the 
bawdy mouth of an expert on matrimony, a woman who has had five hus¬ 
bands since she was tw^elvc years of age, has buried four of them, and looks 
forward to a sixth to assuage her youth: 

God bad us for to waxe and multiplye... 

But of no nomhre mendoun made he, 

Of bigamy or of octogamye; 

Why sfmlde men speke of it vibinye? 

Lo, here the wvze king, dan [lord] Saloition, 

I trowe he hadde vryva mn than ocm; 
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As, wolde God, it Icveful were to me 

T0 be refresshed half so ofte ps hcl . .. 

Alas, 3la-% tliat ever love was syniic! 

We shall nor quote her physiological confessions, nor their masculine coun¬ 
terpart in the Somnour's I’alc, v\'herein Chaucer stoops to study the anatomy 
of datulcncc. The air is cleared when we come to the fable of the ever obe¬ 
dient Grisclda in the Oxford Cleric’s Tale; neither Boccaccio nor Petrarch 
had told so w’cU this legend dreamed by some harassed male. 

Of the fifty-cighr stories promised in the Prologue Chaucer gives us only 
twenn^-f hree; perhaps he felt, with the reader, that 500 pages were enough, 
and that the well of his inventive ness had run dry. Even in this bubbling 
stream there are muddy passages, which the judicious eye will overleap. 
Nevertheless, the slow, deep current carries us buoyantly along and gives 
forth an air of freshness as if the poet had lived along green banks rather than 
over a l„ondon gate—though there, too, the Thames was not far to seek. 
Some of the paeans to outdoor beautj' are stereotyped literary' exercises, yet 
the moving picture comes alive with such naturalness and directness of feel¬ 
ing and speech, such revealing firsthand observation of men and manners, 
as rarely may be found betsveen the covers of one book; and such a cornu¬ 
copia of images, similes, and metaphors as only Shakespeare would again 
provide. (The Pardoner '‘mounts the pulpit, nods east and west upon the 
congregation like a dove on a bam gable.") The East Midland dialect that 
Chaucer used became through him the literary language of England: a vo¬ 
cabulary already rich enough to express all graces and subtleties of thought. 
Now for the first time the speech of the English people became the vehicle 
of great literary art. 

llie material, as in Shakespeare, is mostly secondhand. Chaucer took his 
stories an)'whcre: the Kniglit’s Talc from Boccaccio’s Teseide, Griselda 
from the Decatnercfij and a dozen from the French fablimtx^ The lasr source 
may explain some of Chaucer’s obscenity; however, the most fetid of his 
tales has no kno^vn source but himself. Doubtless he held, wdth the Eliza¬ 
bethan dramatists, that the groundlings musr be given a bawdy sop now and 
then to keep them awake; he made his men and women talk as marched their 
rank and way of life; besides, he repeats, they had drunk much cheap ale. 
For the most parr his humor is healthy—the heart)', lusty, full-bodied humor 
of well-fed Englishmen before the Puritan desiccation, marvelously mixed 
with the sly subtlety of modern British wit. 

Chaucer knew the faults, sins, crimes, follies, and vanities of mankind, but 
he loved life despite them, and could put up with anybody who did not 
sell buncombe too dearly* He seldom denounces; lie merely describes. He 
satirizes the women of the lower middle classes in die Wife of Bath, but he 
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relishes her biGlogicd e.vuberanceH He is iingaUariTiv severe on women; his 
mordant quips and slurs reveal the wounded husband revenging with his 
pen the nightlY defeats of his tongue. Yet he speaks tenderly of lovc-* reckoas 
no other boon so and fills a gallery with portraiTs of good women* He 
rejects the gendlitv^ that rested on birth, and calls only him “gendl that doth 
gcntil deeds.” Bur he distrusts the fickleness of the commonSt and counts any 
man a fool who hitches his fortunes to populantj^ or mingles with a mob. 

He was largely free from the superstitions of his time. He exposed the 
impostures of alchemists, and though some of his storytellers bring in as¬ 
trology, he himseif rejected it. He WTote for his son a ixcatise on the aSTTolabe, 
showfing a good grasp of current astronomic lore. He was not a very learned 
maiiT for he liked to display his learning; he swells his pages with large patches 
of BocchiuSt and mates even the Wife of Barh quote Seneca, He nientions 
some problems of philosophy and theology, but shrugs his shoulders at them 
helplessly. Perhaps he felt* like any tnan of the w orld, that a prudent [philos¬ 
opher will not wear his metaphysics on his sleeve. 

Was he a believing Christian? Nothing could exceed the ruthJessness and 
coarseness of his satire on the friars in the prologue and body of the Som- 
nour's Tale; such darrSt however, had more than once been aimed at the 
brothers by men of orthodox piety. Here and there he raises a doubt of some 
religious dogma: no more than Luther could he harmonize divine foreknowl¬ 
edge with nian*s free wdll;he makes Troilus expound determinism, but in 
an epilogue he rejects it. Ht affirms his belief in heaven and helL but notes 
at some length that those are btmmes from w'bich no attesting tratxlcr re¬ 
turns.*^ He is disturbed by evils apparently irreconctkblc wnth an otiiniporent 
benevolence, and makes Arcite question the justice of the gods with re^ 
proaches as bold as Omar Khayyam^s: 

O crud goddes, that govcmc 
1 his w orld with binding of your w^ord ctemc* 

And wry^ten in the table of athamaunt [adamiiiir] 

^'our parJenient, and your tteme grantit, 

^V^^at is niMikind more un-to vow holdc lyour estimation] 

Than is the sheep that roukerh 1 huddles] in the folder 
l"or slayn is man right as another beste. 

And dwcllcth eke in prison and areste. 

And hath sicknessc, and great advcrsitcc* 

And oftc U'mes giltiless, pardee! 

WTiat govcrnavinec is in this prescience^ 

That ^tinesse tormenteth innocence? . . * 

And %vhcn a bcest is dead he hath no peyne* 

But man, after his death, must weep and pleync * . . 

TlTan5T.vere of this I Icte ro divynis [dtvinesL^'' 
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In later years he tried to recapture the piety of his youth. To the unfinislicd 
Qmterinity Takt he appended a “Preces de Chaucer," or Prayer of Chaucer, 
begging forgiveness from God and man for his obscenirics and worldly vani¬ 
ties. and proptwing ‘'unto my Ij'v es endc ... to biwaylc my giJtcs, and to 
study CO the saJvacioun of my soule.” 

In chose last years his joy in Life yielded to the melancholy of a man who in 
the decay of health and sense recalls the carefree lustiness of youth. In 1381 
he was appointed by Richard H “Ckrk of our Works at our Palace of W^est- 
nilnster" and other royal residences. Ten years later, though he was little 
more than fifty, his health seems to have broken down; in any case, his tasks 
proved too much for his strength, and he was relieved of his office. ^Vc do 
not find him in any later emplojTnent. His finances failed, and he was re¬ 
duced to asking the King for sLv shillings eight pence,^® In 1394 Richard 
granted him a pension of twenty pounds a year for life, h W'as not enough; 
he asked the King for a yearly hogshead of W'ine, and received it (1398); and 
when, in that year, he was sued for a debt of fourteen pounds he could not 
pay it.*^ I Ic died on October i5, f 4110, and was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
the first and grearest of the many poets who there again bear the beat of 
measured feet.* 


VI. ttJt:HARD u 

‘Tor God’s sake let us sit upon the ground and tell sad stories of the death 
of kings." 

“Richard 11," says Holinshed, “was seemely of shape and favour, and of 
nature good enough, if the wickednesse and naughtie demeanour of sucli as 
were abrmt him had not altered it.,,, He w as prodigal, ambitious, and much 
given to pleasure of the bodie." ®* He loved books, and helped Chaucer and 
Froissart. He had shown courage, presence of mind, and judicious action in 
the Great Revolt; but after that eneri'aring crisis he lapsed into enervating 
lumry and left the government to w-asreful ministers. Against these men a 
powerful opposition formed, led by Tliomas, Duke of GJoucestcr. Richard, 
F.arl of Arundel, and Henrj' Bolingbroke, grandson of Edward III. This 
faction dominated the "xMercilcss Parliament^'of 1388, which impeached and 
hanged ten of Richard’s aides. In 1390 the King, still a youth of twenty- 
three, took active charge, and for seven years he governed constitutionally 
-i.c., in harmony with the bws, traditions, and chosen representatives of the 
natiori. 

llic death of Richard's Bohemian Queen Anne (1394) deprived him of 
a wholesome and moderating influe nce. In 1396 he married Isabelle, daugh- 
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rcr of Charles V'l. in the hope of cementing peace with Fiance; but as she 
n as a child of only sci'cn yeais, he spent his substance on male and female 
favorites. The new Queen brought a French retinue to London, and these 
brought French manners, perhaps French theories of absolute monarchy. 
When the Parliament of 1397 sent Richard a bill of complaint against the 
extravagance of his court, he replied haughtily that such matters were out¬ 
side the jurtsdiction of Parliament. He demanded the name of the member 
who had proposed the complaint; Parliament, cowed, condemned the pro¬ 
ponent to death; Richard pardoned him. 


a plot to depose him, the King ordered their arrest. Arundel was beheaded, 
Gloucester was smothered to death (1397). In 1399 John of Gaunt died, 
leaving a rich estate; Richard, needing fund.s for an expedition to Ireland, 
confiscated the Duke's property, to the horror of the aristocracy, \^’^hiie the 
King was restoring peace in Ireland, Gaunt's exiled son and disinherited heir, 
Henry Bolingbrokc, landed in Y ork with a small army that rapidly grexv, as 
powerful nobles joined his cause. On returning to Engbnd, Richard found 
his reduced forces so ournumhered, friends falling away from him in panic, 
that he surrendered hts person and throne to Bolingbroke, who was crowned 
as Henry IV (1399). So ended the Piantagenet dynasty that had begun with 
Henry 11 in 1154; so began the Lancastrian dynasty that would end with 
Henry VI in 146 [. Richard II died In prison at Pontefract (1400), aged 
thirty-three, perhaps from the w'inter rigor of hts confinement, possibly 
slain, as Holinshed and Shakespeare thought, by servants of the nevv King. 




CHAPTER 111 


France Besieged 

1300-146] 


J. THK FRFVCH SCF-NE 

T he. France of 1500 was by no means the majestic realm that today 
reaches from the Channel to the iMcditerranean, and from the Vosges 
and Alps to the Atlantic. On the east it reached only to the Rhone. In the 
southwefit a lai^c arca—Guienne and Ga<icnny—had been added to the Eng¬ 
lish cro\tTi by the marriage of Henry II to Eleanor of .Aquitaine (t 153) } in 
the north England had taken the county of Ponthieu, with Abbeville; and 
ihouglt the English kings held these lands as hefs of the French monarchs, 
they ntainiaincd over them an effectual sovereignty, Provence, the Dauphine, 
and Franche-Comte (“free county”) belonged to the Holy Roman Empire, 
whose heads wxre usually Germans. The French kings ruled indirectly, 
through their close kin, the princely appanages of Valois, Anjou, Bourbon, 
and Angoulcme. They ruled directly, as royal domains, Normandy, Picardy, 
Champagne, Poitou, Auvergne, most of Languedoc, and the lle-dc-France 
—the “island” of north central France centering about Paris. Artois, Blois, 
Nevers, Limoges, Armagnac, and Valentinois w'erc governed by feudal 
lords who alccmarcly lip-sert'ed and fought the kings of France. Brin any. 
Burgundy, and Flanders were French fiefs, but they were, as Shakespeare 
called them, “almost kingly dukedoms," behaving as virtually independent 
states. France was not yet France. 

The most vital and volatile of the French ffefs at the opening of the four¬ 
teenth century was the county of Flanders. In all Europe north of the Alps 
only Flanders rivaled Italy in economic development. Its boundaries fluc¬ 
tuated confusingly in time and space; let us denote it as the region enclosing 
Bruges, Ghent, Ypres, and Comrrai. East of the Scheldt lay the duchy of 
Brabant, then including Antwerp, Mechlin (.Malincs), Brussels, Toumaj, 
and Louvain, To the south of Flanders lay the independent bishoprics of 
Li£gc and Cambrai. and the county of Halnaut, around Valenciennes. Used 
loosely, “Flanders” included Brabant, Liege, Cafiibrai, and Hainaut. On 
the north were seven little principalities roughly composing the Holland 
of today. These Dutch regions would not reach their flowering till the 
sc^'cntccnth century, when their empire w'ould stretch, so to speak, from 
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Rembrandc co Batavia. But already in 1300 Flanders: and Brabant throbbed 
with indnstry^ commerce, and class 'ft'ar. A canal ru'clvc miles long joined 
Bruges to the North Sea; a hundred vessels sailed it every day, bringing mer¬ 
chandise from a hundred ports in three continents; Aeneas Sylvius ranked 
Bruges among the three most beautiful cities in the world. TTie goldsnuths 
of Bruges made up an entire division of the tomi’s militia; the weavers of 
Ghent provided cw’cnty-seven regiments of its armed forces, w hich totaled 
189,000 men. 

The medieval guild organization, which had dowered the craftsman w'lth 
the dignity of freedom and the pride of skill, w'as now giving W'ay, in the 
teirrile and metal industries of Flanders and Brabant, to a capitalist system * 
in which an employer supplied capital, materials, and machinery to shop- 
workers paid by the piece and no longer protected by the guild. Admission 
to a guild became ever costlier; thousands of workers became journeymen 
—day laborers—who went from town to towm, from shop to shop, getting 
only temporary employment, with wages that forced them to live in slums 
and left them little propert)- beyond the clothes they wore.* Communistic 
ideas appeared among proletaires and peasants; the poor asked why they 
slioiild go hungry while the bams of barons and bishops creaked with grain; 
and all men w'ho did not svark W'irh their hands were denounced as parasites. 
The employers in their rum complained of the risks their investments ran, 
the uncertainty and periodicity of supplies, the foundering of their cargoes, 
the duemations of the market, the tricks of compedtoni, and the repeated 
strikes that raised wages and prices, unsettled the currency, and narrowed 
some employers* profits to the edge of solvency.* Louis de Nevers. Count 
of Flandere, sided too strongly with the empJoyeis. The populace of Bruges 
and Ypres, supported by the nc^hboiing peasantry, rose in revolt, deposed 
Louis, plundered abbeys, and slew a few millionaires. The Church laid an 
interdict upon the revolted regions; the rebels nevertheless forced tlic priests 
to say Mass; and one leader, stealing a march of 450 years on Diderot, vowed 
he would never be content till the last priest had been hanged,* Louis ap¬ 
pealed to his liege lord, the French king; Philip \1 came, defeated the revolu¬ 
tionary forces at Cassel (1328), hanged the burgomaster of Bruges, restored 
the count, and made Flanders a dependency of France, 

France in general was much less mdustrialized than Flanders; manufac¬ 
turing for the most pan remained In the handicraft stage; but Lille, Douai, 
Cambrai, and Amiens echoed the textile busyness of the near-by Flemish 
towns. Internal comntcrce was hampered by bad roads and feudal tolls, but 


* We Diny (kliric capitd os or funds nied to prcKJucc goods for cofisumptioni a> cap- 
itiliit u an ifiv^or or provider of o:ipitd; copioJism u economic or prpcis; 

dominated bv cipjialtvrs. 
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favored by canals and riveis that constituted a of natural highways 

throughout F ranee, llie rising business class, tn alliance with the kings, had 
attained by 1310a 10 a high position in the state and to a degree of wealth that 
shocked the land-rich, money-poor nobility. Merchant oligarchies rtded the 
cities, controlled the guilds, and jealously restricted production and trade. 
Here, as in Flanders, a revolutionary proletariat simmered m the towus. 

In 1300 an uprising of poor peasants, known to histoiy' as Fasimreetix— 
shepherds—surged through the cities as in 1151, gathering resentful prole^ 
tmes in its w'akc. Led by a rebel monk, they marched southward, mostly 
barefoot and unarmed, proclaiming Jerusalem as their goal. Hungry, they 
pillaged shops and fields- resisted, they found weapons and became an army. 
In Paris they broke open the jails and defeated the troops of the king, Philip 
IV sliut himself up in the Louvre, the nobles retired to their strongholds, the 
merchants cowered in dieir homes. The horde passed on, swelled by the 
destitute of the capital; now it numbered 40,000 men and women, ruffians 
and piedsts. At Verdun, Auch, and Toulouse they slaughtered all available 
Jews. When they gathered In Aiguesmortes, on the Mediterranean, the 
seneschal or sheriff of Carcassonne surrounded them with his forces, cut off 
their supplies, and waited rill all the rebels had died of starvation or pestilence 
except a few, whom he hanged.* 

What kind of government was it that left France at the mercy of greedy 
wealth and lawless poverty? In many ways it was the ablest government in 
Europe, The strong kings of the thirteenth century- had subjected the feudal 
lords to the state, had organized a national judiciary and administration 
with a trained civil service, and had 011 occasion stinunoned an Estates- or 
Stafcs-General: originally a general gathering of estate owners, then a con¬ 
sultative assembly of delegates from the nobility, the clergy, and the bur¬ 
gesses or middle class. All Europe admired ihc Freuch court, where powerful 
dukes, counts, and knights mingled with silk-robed women in elegant festivi¬ 
ties and graceful cudioldry, and clashing jousts in glittering tournaments 
sustained the glamour of chivalry-. King John of Bohemia called Paris “the 
most chivalrous residence in the world" and avowed that he could not bear 
to live outside ir.» Petrarch, visiting k m tj ji, described it less romantically: 


though always inferior to its fame, and much indebted to 
the Lcs of Its owTi people, is undoubtedly a great city. To be sure 1 
never saw a dirtier place, except Avignon. At die .same rime it contai’ns 
the most Inmed men, and b like a great basket in which are collected 
the nmest frmts of every country. There was a rime when, from the 
ferocity of their manners, the French were reckoned barbarians. At 
present the ^ b wholly changed. A gay disporition, love of soci¬ 
ety, ease and playfulness m conversation, now characterize them. 
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They seek every opporrumiy of disringiiishing cKemselves, and make 
war against all cam with joking, laughing, singing, cadng, and drink¬ 
ing,* 

Philip ]\^ despite his quasi-piraticd conhscadons from Tempkis and Jews, 
bequeathed an ^most empty treasury to his son (1314). Louis X died after 
a brief reign (13 td), leaving no heir but a pregnant wife. After art interval 
his brother was crowned as Philip V, A rival facrioo sought the throne for 
Louis' four-year-old daughter Jeanne; but an assembly of nobles and clerg}- 
issued the fanious ruling (1316) that "the laws and customs inviolably ob¬ 
served among the Franks excluded daughters from the crown.”” When 
Philip himself died sonless (i3i2)» this ruling was repeated to bar his own 
daughter from the throne, and his brother was proclaimed king as Oiarles 
IV,* V^eiy probably the decMons aimed also to exclude from the succession 
the sister of Philip IV, Isabelle, who had married Edward II of England and 
had borne Edw'ard III (1312). The French were resolved that no English 
king should rule France. 

When Charles IV died withour male issue (1328) the direct line of Cape- 
tian kings came to an end. Edw-ard I IT, w'ho had become King of England 
the year before, presented to the assembled aristocracy of France his claim 
to the French throne as a grandson of Philip IV and the most direct living 
descendant from Hugh Capet. The assembly denied his claim on the ground 
that Edward’s mother could not transmit to him a crowm from which she 
herself had been exclnded by the rulings of 1316 and 1 jzi. The barons pre¬ 
ferred a nephew of Philip IV, a count of Valois; so Philip VI began that 
Valois dynasty which ruled France till Henry IV inaugurated the Bourbon 
line (15S9). Edward protested, but m 1329 he came to Amiens and did 
homage, and pledged full loyalty, to Philip as his feudal lord for Gas¬ 
cony, Guienne, and Ponthicu. As Edward grew in years and wile, he repented 
hb homage, and dreamed again of sitting on two thrones at once. His advisers 
assured him that the new Philip was a ’W'^eatling, who planned to leave soon 
on a crusade to the Holy Land. It seemed a propitious time to begin the 
Hundred Years' War. 


II. THE ROAD -ro CRECY: I337”47 

In 1337 Edward formally rcnevi^ed his claim to the French crown. The 
rejection of his claim was only the proximate cause of w'ar. After the Norman 
conquest of England, Normandy had for 138 years belonged to the English 

* The usufnpuan that thc»c two dcawa referred to a Uw af the Salic Fniilu pruhlbitin^ 
the mheritaace of land by women u now ^enemUy rejected;» the inherioioce uf Und by 
women had lon^ snee becotne ordinary’ in FmrvcE. 
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kings; Philip II had recoiKjuered it for France (iicq) ; now many English 
nobles of Norman descent could look upon the coming u ar as an attempt 
to regain their motherland. Part of English Guienne had been nibbled away 
by Philip IV' and Charles IV. Guienne W'bs fragrant with vineyards, and the 
wine trade of Bordeau.K was too precious a boon to England to be lamely lost 
merely to defer by a few years the death of to,ooo Englishmen. Scotland 
tt'as a burr in England's side; and the French had repeatedly allied themselves 
Scotland in its wars with England. The North Sea was full of £sh; the 
English navy claimed sov’^ereignty in those waters, in the Channel, in the Bay 
of Biscay, and it captured French ships that Boured this first proclamation of 
English rule over the waves. Flanders vvas a vital outlet for British wool; 
English nobles w'hose sheep grew the wool, English merchants W'ho exported 
it, disliked the dependence of their prime market on the good will of the King 
tif France. 

In 1336 the Count of Flanders ordered all Britons there to be jailed; ap¬ 
parently Pliilip V'l had recommended this as a precaution against English 
plots. Edw'ard 111 retaliated by ordering the arrest of all Flemings in England 
and forbidding the export of wool to Flanders. Within a week the Flemish 
looms stopped for lack of material; workers darkened the streets crying for 
employment. At Ghent artisans and manufacturers united in renouncing alle¬ 
giance to the count; they dtose an alleged brewer, Jacob van Artevelde, as 
governor of the cit)*, and approved his policy of seeking the friendship and 
wool of England (1337). Edward lifted the embargo; the count fled to 
Parts; all Flanders accepted Artcvelde's dictatorship and agreed to join Eng¬ 
land in w&i on France. On November t. 1337, Edward HI, following the 
custom of chivalry^, sent to Pliilip VI a formal declaration that after three 
days England would begin hostilities. 

The first major encounter of the Hundred Years’ VV"ar w'as a naval engage¬ 
ment olT the Flemish coast at Sluis (1340), w'here the English navy destroyed 
142 of the 171 vessels in the French fleet. Later in that year Joan of Valots, 
stsTcr of Philip and moiher-m-Jaw of Edward, left her convent ac Fontenetic 
and induced the French King to cominission her as an emissary of peace. 
Pre^ceding through many perils to the camp of the English leaders, she won 
their consent to a conference, and her heroic niedritiDn persuaded the kings 
to a nine-month truce. By the efforts of Pope Oement VI peace was main¬ 
tained till 1346. 

Hunng this lucid interval class w'ar seized the stage. The wcll-orgatuzcd 
weavers of Ghent w-ere the aristocracy of labor in the Lowlands. They de¬ 
nounced Anevcide as a cruel t>Tant,'aQ embezzler of public funds, a tool 
of England and the hoargeoisie. Artevelde had proposed that Flanders should 
accept the Prince of \V ales as its ruler, and F.dward III came to Sluis to con¬ 
firm the airangeraent. WTien Artevelde returned from Sluis to Ghent his 
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hou:SC %vas surrounded bv an angry cren^ dn He pleaded ftir his life as a true 
Flemish patriot, bin he was dragged into the street and hacked to death 
(1345).“ The iivcavciii established a proletariiin dictarorship in Ghent, and 
sent agents through Flanders to urge the workers to revolt. But the Ghent 
fullers fell OUT ivirh the weave n;, the weavers ^I'cre deposed and many of 
them were massacred, the people tired of their new government, and LmiLs 
de Male, now Count of Flanders, brought all its cities under his rule. 

The rruce having expired, Edu'ard 111 invaded and devastated N^ormandy. 
On August 26, 1346, the E-ngliah and French armies met at Crecy and pre¬ 
pared for a decisive battle. Leaders and men on boch sides heard Mass, ate 
the body and drank the blood of Jesus Christ, and asked His aid in dispatching 
one anotherd"^ Then they fought with courage and ferociA^ ^0 quar¬ 

ter- Edward rhe Black Prince earned on fliai day the praise of his \ 4 ctoriou.s 
father; Philip himself stood his ground tin only six of his suldlers were Icfc 
on the field. Thirty thousand men^ m Froissart’s loose estimate, died in thar 
one engagemenr. Feudalism ahiiosr died there, too- the mounted chivalrv" of 
France, charging gallantly with short lances^ stopped helpless before a wall 
of long English pikes pointed at their horses^ breasts, while English bowmen 
on the wings scattered death among the chevaliers. The long heyday of 
cavalry, ivhich had dawned at Adnanople gfiS years before, here began to 
fade; InfantA^ catuc to the fore, and the mllitaix- supremacy of the aristocracy 
Jccliticd. Artillery was used at Crecy on a small scale, but ihc difficulties of 
moving and reloading it made it more troublesome than clfectivc* so that 
Villani limited its usefulness to its nesLse.* 

From Crecy Edward led his army to the siege of Calais, and there em¬ 
ployed cannon against the vi^alls (1^47)- The town held one for a year; then, 
starving, it accepted Edward^s condition that the sur^dvors might leave in 
peace if six principal citizens would come to him xvith ropes around their 
necks and the ke\TJ uf the city in their hands. Six so volunteered, and M'hen 
they stood before the King he ordered them beheaded* The Queen of Eng¬ 
land knelt before htni and begged for their lives; he yielded to her, and she 
had the men escorted to their homes in safety. The women stand out with 
more credit than the kinijs In histoA% and fight brai^eJv' a desperate battle to 
civili/.e tlic men- 

Calais became now^ and remained rill 155®^ ^ England, a strategic 

(jutlct for her goods and crooj>s upon the Continent* In 134® rebelled; Ed¬ 
ward besieged it again, and himscift incognico, fought in the assault. A French 
knight, Eustace dc Ribcaumont, nvice struck Edward dowOi hut was over¬ 
powered and made prisoner, WTien the city had been retaken, Edvi'atd 


• It iATM flJreiilv a cenlnfy tnlcL dtrrnon hafl bten by tbe Bcrhcpi :it Stdgilmcs^ in 
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eQtcrtaincd his noble captives at dinner; l^glish lords and the Prince of 
V\'a]c5 waited on them, and Edward said to l^beaumont: 

Sir Eustace, you are the most valiant knight in Christendom that 1 
ever saw attack an enemy.,,. 1 adjudge to you the prize of valor 
above all the knights of my court. 

Removing from his head a rich chaplet that he wore, the English King placed 
it upon the head of the French chevalier, saying: 

Sir Eustace, I present yon with this chaplet... and beg of you to 
wear it this year for love of me. L know that you arc livdy and amor¬ 
ous, and love the company of ladies and damsels; therefore say, wher¬ 
ever you go, that I gave it to you. 1 also give you your liberty, free of 
ransom, atid you may go whither you will.^* 

Here and there, amid greed and slaughter, chivalry survived, and the legends 
of Arthur came close to living history in the pages of Froissart, 


m. BLACK DEATH AND OTHER: IJ48-49 

The Great Plague fell impartially upon an England prosperous with 
French spoils and a France desolate in defeat. Pestilence was a normal inci¬ 
dent in medieval history; it harried Europe during thirty-two years of the 
fourteenth century, forty-one years of the fiftecntli, thirty years of the 
sLvteenth; so nature and human ^norance, those resolute Malthuskns, co¬ 
operated with war and famine to counccracr the reproductive ecstasies of 
mankind. The Black Death was the worst of these visitatioDs, and probably 
the most terrible physical calamiry in historic dmes. It came into P^rovcncc 
and France from Italy, and perhaps more direedy from the Near East 
through Oriental rats landing at Marseille, In Narhonne, said a dubious tradi¬ 
tion, 30,000 persons died of it; in Paris, 50,000;“ in Europe, 15,000,000,** 
perhaps, altogether, ‘^one fourth of the population of the civilized w'orld.” “ 
The medical profession was helpless; it did not know the cause of the disease 
(Kitazaro and YersLn discovered the bacillus of the bubonic plague in 1894), 
and could only recommend bleedings, purges, cordials, cleanliness of home 
and person, and fumi^tion with vapors of vinegar.’* A few physicians and 
priests, fearing infection, refused to treat the sick, but the great majority of 
tliem faced the ordeal manfully; thousands of doctors and clergymen gave 
their lives." Of twenty-eight cardinals alive in 1348 nine were dead a year 
later; of sLxty-four archbishops, tvventy-five; of 375 bishops, 107." 

The epidemic had effects in every sphere of life. As the poor died in 
greater proportion than the rich, 3 shortage of labor followed; thousands of 
acres were left untitled, millions of herring died a namral death. Labor en- 
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joyed for a while an improved bargaining powerj it raised its wages, repu¬ 
diated many surviving feudal obliganons, and staged revolts that kept noble 
teeth on edge for half a century; even piiesis struck for higher pay.®** Serfs 
Icftfaitits for cities, industr\'’ expanded, the business class made further gain.'' 
on the lauded aristocracy. PubUc sanitation was goaded into moderate im¬ 
provements. "The immensity of the suffering and the tragedy weakened manj 
minds, producing contagious neuroses; whole groups seemed to go mad in 
unison, like the Flagellants who in 1349, as they had done in the thirteenth 
century', marched through the city streets almost naked, beating themselves 
in penitence, preaching the Last Judgment, utopias, and pogroms. People 
listened with more than customary' eagerness to mind readers, dream inter¬ 
preters, sorcerers, quacks, and other charlatans. Orthodox faith was weak¬ 
ened; superstition flourished. Strange reasons were given for the plague. Some 
ascribed it to an untimely conjunction of Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars; others 
to the poisoning of wells by lepers or Jews. Jew’S were killed in half a hundred 
towns from Brussels to Breslau (1348-49)* Social order was almost des^oyed 
by the death of thousands of police, judges, government officials, bishops, 
and priests. Even the business of war suffered a passing dechnc; from the 
siege of Calais to the battle of Poitiers (1356) the Hundred Years' War 
dallied in reluctant truce, while the decimated ranks of the infantry were 
replenished with men too poor to value life at more than a few shillings above 
death. 

Philip VI consoled himself for plague and defeat by marrying, at fifty-six. 
Blanche of Navarre, eighteen, whom he had intended for his son. Seven 
months later he died. This son, John H, “the Good” (1350-64)’ ^ 
indeed to the nobles; he absolved them from taxes, paid them to defend their 
lands against the English, and maintained all the forms and graces of chivalry^. 
He also debased the currency as an old way to pay war debts, repeatedly 
raised taxes on the lower and middle classes, and marched off m splendor 10 
meet the FjiffJlsh at Poitiers. There hiis 15,000 knights. Scots, and servitors 
were routed, slain, or captured by* the men of the Black Prince; and 
King John himself, fighting lustdy, leading foolishly, was among the prtson- 
eis; along with his son Philip, seventeen earls, and countless barons, knights, 
and squires. Most of these were aliowned to ransom themselves on the spot, 
and many were freed on their promise to bring their ransom to Bordeaux by 
Christmas. The Prince treated the King royally, and took him leisurely to 
England. 


IV. revolution and renkwau: 1357—80 

All France fell Into chaos after the disaster at Poitiers. The dishonesty and 
incompetence of the government, the depreciation of the currency, rhe costly' 
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ransomii of King and knights, the dcjiolatitjns of w ar and pbgue, and the 
discouraging taxes laid upon agricultvire, industry, and trade, brought the 
nation to desperate revolt. A Siaccs-Ceneral of the northern provinces, suni- 
nioncd to Paris by the ninecccn-ycai-oid Dauphin,* Charles of Valois, to 
raise new taxes, undertook to establish a parUainentaty govemiticnt in Krance, 
Paris and other cides had long had parleinsnis^ but these w ere small appoin- 
rive bodies, usually of jurists, nonttaJly limited to givniig legal advice to the 
local ruler or the king, and registering his decrees as part of French law. This 
Starcs-Gencral, controlled by a transient coalition of clergy' and boutgeoisiej 
demanded of the royal council w'hy the vast sums raised for war had pro¬ 
duced only undisciplined troops and shameful defeats; it ordered the arrest 
of tw'cnty-tTiVo governmental agents, and commanded the adiTiinistrators of 
the trea.sury’ to return the sums they were aercused of embezzling; it imposed 
restrictions on the roy’al prerogative; it thought even of deposing John the 
Good, barring his sons from the succession, and giving the throne of France 
to King Charles the Bad of Navarre, a lineal descendant of I lugh Capet, 
Appeased by the prudent humility of the Dauphin, it recognized him as re¬ 
gent, and voted him funds for 30,000 men-at-arms; but It bade him dismiss 
corrupt or ignorant officials, warned him against tampering with the coinage, 
and appointed a comnurtec of thirty-six men to keep an eye on the operations 
and expenditures of the ^ivernment. Judges were condemned for their 
extravagant equipage, their dilatory idleness, their calendars rvi'enty years 
behind; hereafter they were to begin their sessions at sunrise, ar the same 
hour when honest citizens went to their shops or their fields, ITis "Great 
Ordinance of 1357 also forbade nobles to leave France or to w'agc private 
xyar, and instructed the local authorities of the tow'ns to arrest any noble 
violating this edict. In effect the aristocracy was to be subject to the com¬ 
munes, the nobles to the business class; king, prince, and barons were to obey 
the chosen representatives of the people. France was to have a constirutiond 
government four centuries before the revoluriort,®’ 

The Dauphin signed the ordinance in March, and began tci evade it in 
April, 'Fhc English were demanding a ruinous ransom for hLs father, and 
were threatening an advance upon Paris. The people were slow in paying 
taxes, on the novel ground that these could properly be Icvded only by the 
Statcs-Gcneral, Hard pressed for cash, Charles called this body to reWnible 
on February i, 135 8; meanw'hilc he further debased rhe currency to increase 
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his funds. On February z liHcnne Marcel, a rich merchant who, as head of 
the merchant guilds, had played a leading parr in foimuladng the “Great 
Ordinanoe,” and had been governing Paris for a year, led an armed band 
of drizens—all wearing hoods of the city’s official colors, blue and red-into 
die royal palace. He rebuked Charles for disobeying the instructions of the 
Statcs-Gcneral; and when the Prince would not pledge obedience Marcel 
had his men kill two chamberlains who guarded the Dauphin, so that their 
blood spurted upon the royal robe “ 

The new States-General was horrihed by this audacious violence; never* 
the less k advanced the revolution by decreeing (.May (35S) that thereafter 
only the States-Ccncral should enact laws for France, and that in all impor¬ 
tant matters the king was to act only with the approval of the Estates.** Many 
members of the nobility and clergy fled from Paris; many admiiustraiivc offi¬ 
cials abandoned thek posts in fear of their lives. Marcel replaced them with 
burgesses, and for a time the merchants of Paris attempted to rule France. 
The Dauphin took refuge with nobles in Picardy, raised an army, and called 
upon the people of Paris to surrender to him the leaders of the revolt. Marcel 
organized the capital for defense, ringed it with new w'alls, and occupied the 
Louvre, then the scat and symbol of sovereignty. 

'W'hile revolution captured Paris the peasants of the countryside thought 
it an opportune time to revenge themselves on their masters. Still mostly 
serf,** taxed to equip their lords, taxed to ransom them, pillaged by soldiers 
and brigands, tortured 10 disclose their laborious savings, decimated bv plague 
and starved by war, they rose in uncalculating fur)’, forced their way into 
feudal castles, cut all the noble throats their knives could reach, and relieved 
their hunger and thirst in baronial hoards and cellars. The nobles had tradi¬ 
tional ly given the typically’ good-natured peasant the nickname of Jacques 
Bonhomme—James Goodman: now thousands of such Jacques, their patience 
spent, plunged into ferocious jacqueries, slew their lords, violated the ladies, 
murdered the heirs, and dressed their own wives in the finery of the dead.*’’ 

Hoping that this rural revolution would divert the Dauphin from attack¬ 
ing Paris, Marcel sent Soo of his men to aid the peasants. S«> reinforced, they 
marched upon Meaux. The Duchesses of Orleans and Normandy, and many 
other women of lofty pedigree, had sought refuge there; noiv they saw a 
mob of serfs and tenants pouring into the toixm, and gave themselves up as 
lost in both sHmie and life. Then, miraculous]v, as in some .'\rrhurian ro¬ 
mance, a knightly band returning from a crusade ffailoped into Meaux, fell 
upon the peasants, killed thousands of them, and Hum? them bv hcafw into 
neighboring streams, The nobles came out of hiding, laid punitive fines upon 
the villages, and went fhrouab the countryside massacring 20,000 rustics, 
rebel or innfwent (June n 

The forces of the Dauphin approached Paris, and cut off its fond supply. 
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Despairing of successful resistance by oihcr nteans, Marcel offered the crown 
to Oiarles the Bad and prepared to admit his forces inro the city. Rejecting 
this plan as treason, Marcers aide and friend, jean MaiUart, made a secret 
agreement with the Uauphin, and on July 31 Jean and others slew Alarcel 
with an as. The Dauphin entered Paris at the head of the armed nobility. He 
behaved with moderation and caudoti, and set himself to ransom his father 
and to restore the morale and economy of France. The men who had tried 
to create a sovereign parliament retreated into obscurity and silence; the 
grateful nobles rallied around the throne; and the States-General became the 
obedient instrument of a strengthened monarchy. 

In November 1359, Edward 111 landed with a fresh army at Calais. He 
avoided Paris, respecting the walls recently raised by Marcel, but he sub¬ 
jected the surrounding country, from Reims to Chartres; to so systematic a 
destruction of crops that Paris again stars'ed. Charles pleaded for peace on 
abject terms. France would yield Gascony and Guienne to England, free 
from all feudal bond ro the French king; it would also cede Poitou, Perigord, 
Quercy, Sainronge, Rouerguc, Calais, Ponthieu, Aunis, Angoumois, Agenois, 
Limousin, and Bigorre; and it would pay 3,000,000 crowns for the return O'f 
its king, [n return Edward renounced, for himself and his descendants, all 
clabn to the throne of France. This Peace of Brttigny was signed on May 8, 
1360, and one third of France fretted and fumed under English rule. Two 
sons of King John—the Dukes of Anjou and Berry—W'cre sent to England as 
hostages for French fidelity to the treaty; John rcmmcd to Paris amid the 
ringing of bells and the joy of the noble and the simple. When the Duke of 
.Anjou broke parole and escaped to join his w-ife. King John returned to 
England to replace his son as hostage, and id the hope of negotiating a milder 
peace. Edward received him as a guest, and feted him daily as the flower of 
chivalr)', John died in London in 13(54, and was buried in St. Paul’s, captive 
in death. The Dauphin, aged twenry-sbe, became Charles V of France. 

He deserved the name U Suge, the Wise, which his people gave him, if 
only because he knew^how to win battles without raising a hand, Ilis right 
hand w^ perpetually swollen and his arm was bmp, so that he could not lift 
a lancei it was said that he had been poisoned by Charles the Bad. Half forced 
to a sedentary' life, he gathered about him prudent councilors, reorganuted 
every depanment of the government, reformed the judiciarj', rebuilt ihc 
army, encouraged industry, stabiJwed the currency', supported lirerature and 
art, and collected in the Louvre the royal library-'that provided classic texts 
and translations for the French Renaissance, and formed the nucleus of the 
Bibhothique Nationale. He yielded tn the nobles in restoring feudal tolls, 

appoint as constable-commander-in-chief 
of all french anmes^ swarthy, fiat-nosed, thick-necked, massive-headed 
Breton. Bertrand Du Guesclm. Faith in rhe superiorftv- of this ‘Taglc of Brit- 
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taQy" to all English generals shared in dctcmiiJiing Charles to undertake the 
redemption of France from English rule. In 1J69 he sent Edward III a formal 
dedar^on of war. 

The Black Prince responded by subduing Limoges and imssacring 3 ,cm>o 
men, women, and children; this was his conception of political education. It 
proved inadctjnate; e\'cry city in his path fortified, garrisoned, and provi¬ 
sioned itself to successful defense, and the Prince was reduced to laying 
waste the open ciountrv% burning the crops, and radng the deserted homes 
of the peasantry. Du Guesclin refrained from givhng battle, but harassed the 
princely tear, captured foragers, and waited for the English troops to starve. 
They did, and retreated; Du GnescUn advanced; one by one the ceded prov¬ 
inces w'ere reclaimed- and after two years of remarkable generalship, and the 
mutual loyalty of commander and King, the English were driven from all 
of France except Bordeaux, Brest, Cherbourg, and Calais; France for the first 
time reached to the Pyrenees. Charles and his great constable could die with 
honors in the same year (1380) on the crest of victory. 


V. iTtE MAD king; jjHo—1421 

Tlte gamble of hcreditar)' monarchy now replaced a competent ruler with 
a lovable idiot, diaries \T was twelve w'hen hk father died; his uncles acted 
as regents tiD he was twenty, and allow'cd him to grow up in irresponsible 
debauchery while half of Europe marched to the brink of revolution. 101359 
the workingmen of Bruges, wearing red hats, stormed the historic hotel de 
vllle in transient revolt. In 1366 the lower classes of Vpres rose in rebellion, 
preaching a holy war against the rich. In 137S the Gompi established in 
Florence the dictatorship of the proletariat. In 1379 the starving peasants 
of Languedoc—south-central France—began sht years of gucrrDla warfare 
against nobles and priests under a leader "who gave orders to ‘‘kill all who 
have soft hands,”*’ Workers revolted in Strasbourg in (380, in London in 
1381, in Cologne in 1396. From 1379 to 1381 a revolutionary government 
ruled Ghent. In Rouen a stout draper was crowmed king by an uprising of 
town laborers; and in Paris the people killed with leaden mallets the tax col¬ 
lectors of the King (1382). 

Charles \T cook the reins of government in 1388, and for four years 
reigned so well thar he won the name of Bien^Airtr^, W^'cll-Beloved. But in 
1392 he went insane. He could no longer rccogniae his wife, and begged the 
sTTanue woman to cease her imporranldes. Soon only the humblest servants 
paid any attention to him. For five months he had no change of clothes, and 
when at last it was decided to bathe him a dozen men were needed to over¬ 
come his reluctance.** For thirty years the French crouti was worn by a 
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pidful imbecile, while a v-iriJe young king prepared to renew the English 
attack upon France. 

On August 11, 1415, Henry V sailed from England W'Jth 1,300 vessels and 
11,000 men. On the fourteenth they landed near HarHeur, at the mouth of 
the Seine. Harfleur resisted gallandy and in vain. Jubilant with victory and 
hurried by dysetircty, the English marched toward Calais. The chivalry of 
France met them at Agincourt, close to Crccy (October ij). The French, 
having learned nothing from Grecy and Poitiers, sdlJ relied on cavalry. 
Many of their horses were immobilized by mud; those that advanced met 
the sharp stakes that the English had planted at an angle in the ground 
around their bow’nien. The discouraged hotses turned and charged their own 
army; the English fell upon this chaotic mass with maces, hatchets, and 
swords; their Kirig Hal led them valiantly, too excited for fear; and their 
victory w as overw^helming. French historians estimate the F.nglish loss at 
1,600, the French loss at 10,000. 

Hcnr)'^ returned to France in 1417, and besieged Rouen. The citizens ate 
up their food supply, then their hoises, their dogs, their cats. To save food, 
women, children, and old men were thrust forth beyond the city walls; they 
sought passage through the English lines, were refused, rcinained foodie^ 
and shelterless between their relatives and their enemies, and starved to death; 
50,000 French died of starvadon in that mercilee siege. When the town sur¬ 
rendered, Henry restrained his army from massacring the survivors, but he 
levied upon them a fine of 300,000 crowns, and kept them in prison rill the 
total was paid. In 1419 he advanced upon a Paris in which nothing remained 
but corruption, destitution, brutality, and class war. Outdoing the humili- 
arion of 1360, France, by the Treaty of Troyes (1410), surrendered every¬ 
thing, even honor. Charles \T gave his daughter Katherine to Henry V in 
marriage, promised to bequeath to him rhe French throne, turned over to 
him the governance of France, and, to clear up any ambiguiry, disowned the 
Dauphin as his son. Queen Isabelle, for an annuity of 14,000 francs, made 
no defense against this charge of aduhery; and, indeed, in the royal courts of 
that age it was not eas)'' for a w^oman to know who W'as the fathcrof her child. 
The Dauphin, holding south France, repudiated the treatj', and organized 
his Gascon and Armapac bands to cany on tlie war. But the Kin? of Eng¬ 
land reigned In the Louvre. 

Two years laccr Henry V died of dysentciy'; the germs had not signed 
the treaty. Whtn Charles \1 followed him {1412), Henry \’l of England 
was crowned King of France; but as he was not yet a year old, the Duke 
of Bedford ruled as his regent. The Duke governed severely, but as justly 
^ any Englishman could govern France. He suppressed brigandage by hang¬ 
ing 10,000 bandits in a year; ju<%e therefrom the condition of the land. 
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Dciiifibilizeii soldicrs—LVor^/^ff/rj {ikmntTs)^£Oipiil!itrds (shtil men)—made 
the hlffhM'ays prilous. and rerroriied even large dries like Paris and Dijon. 

Normandy the ravage of war had passed back and forth like an in¬ 
fernal, murderous tide; even in luckier Languedoc a third of the population 
had disappeared.’" Peasants fled to the cities, or hid in caves, or fortified 
themselves in churches, as armies or feudal factions or robber bands ap¬ 
proached. Many peasants never returned to rheir precarious holdings, but 
lived by beggary or thievery, or died of starvation or plague. Churches, 
farms, whole towns, were abandoned and left to decay. In Paris in 142; 
there were 24,000 empty houses, 80,000 beggars,” in a population of some 
500,000."* People ate the flesh and entrails of dogs. The cries of hungry chil¬ 
dren haunted the streets. 


M. 1,1 FE .AAItlNfi THE RUINS 

Morals were such as any country might expect from so long and tragic 
a disablement of economy and governnittir. Geoffrey de la Tour-Landry, 
about 1572, wTote c\V'o books to guide his children in the chaos; only that 
which he addressed to his daughters survives. It is a gentle and tender volume 
warm with parental love, and disturbed by solicimde for a virginity espe- 
cblly unstable in 3 tune when many women came through generous sins to 
ungenerous contumely. Against such temptations, the good knight thought, 
the best protection was frequent prayer,” The book reflects an age still cling¬ 
ing to civilized sentiments and moral sense. Seventy' years later we come to 
the gruesome figure of the iMarcchal de Rais or Retz, a great and wealthy 
lord of Brittany. It was his custom 10 invite children into his ca.stlc on pre¬ 
tense of rraluing them for the chapel choir; one by one he killed them and 
offered them in sacrifice to demons of whom he begged magic powers. Bur 
.also he killed for pleasure and (we are told) laughed at the cries of his tor¬ 
tured or dying choristers. For fourteen years he followed this routine, until 
at last the father of a victim dared to Indict him; he confessed all these details 
and was hanged ( 1440), but only because he had offended tlie Duke of Brit¬ 
tany; men of his rank could seWom be brought to justice whatever their 
crimes.” Yet the aristocracy to which he belonged produced heroes in 
abundance, like King John of Bohemia, or the Gaston Phoebus de Folx so 
loved and lauded by Froissart, The final flowTirs of chivalry blossomed iu 
this mire. 

The moralin* of the people shared in the common debacle. Cruelty, 
treachery, and carruprion rvere endemic. Commoner and governor were 
alike open to bribes. Profanity flourished; Chancellor Gerson complamed 
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that the most sacred fesrivals were passed in card-plaviiig,* gajtihling', and 
blaspheiny,®® Sharpers, forgers, thievest vagabonds, and beggars clogged the 
strcccs by day, and gathered at night to enjoy their gleanings, at Paris, in the 
Cours des Miracles, so called bcesose the mendicants who had posed as 
cripples during the day appeared there marvelously sound in every limb/* 
Sodomy frequent, prostitution was general, adultery was almost uni¬ 
versal/' A sect of “Adamites” in the fourteenth century advocated nudisni, 
and practiced it in public rill the Intpiisition suppressed them." Obscene pic¬ 
tures were as widely marketed as now; according to Gerson they were sold 
even in churches and on holy days.*^ Poct.s like Deschartips wTote erotic bal¬ 
lads for noble dames.*® Nicolas de Clemanges, Archdeacon of Bayeust, de¬ 
scribed the convents of his district as “sanctuaries devoted to the cult of 
\ enus.” *’ it was taken as a matter of course that kings and princes should 
have mistresses, since royal—and many noble—marriages were ^lolitical 
matches involving, it was held, no due of love. Highborn ladies continued 
to hold formal discussions on the casuistry of sexual relatious. Philip the 
Bold of Burgundy established a “court of love” in Paris m 1401/^ Amid or 
beneath this moneyed laxity there were presumably some virtuous women 
and honest tnen; we catch a fleeting glimpse of them in a strange book written 
about r 39 j by an anonymous sexagenarian known as the Alejiji^er, or house¬ 
holder, of Paris: 

I bcLgve tiiat when two good and honorable people are 'wed, all 
loves are put off .,. save only the love of each for the other. And 
fncscems that when they arc in each other's presence they look upon 
each other more than upon the othots; tliey clasp and hold each other; 
and they do not willingly speak and make signs save to each ocher. 

.,. And all their special pleasure, tlieir chief desire and perfect joy, is 
to do picajiire or obedience one to the other.*® 

Persecutions of Jews (1306, 13S4, 1396) and lepers (1321), trials and clx - 
ecutions of aninials for injuring or copulating with human beings.** public 
hangings that drew immense crowds of eager spectators, entered into the 
picture of the age. In the cemetery of the Church of the Innocents at Paris 
so many new'ly dead sought admissitin that bodies were exhumed as soon as 
the flesh might be expected to have fallen from the bones; the bones were 
indiscriminately piled in charnel houses alongside the cloisters; nevertheless, 
these cloisters ts'ere a popular rendezvous; shops were set up there, and pros¬ 
titutes invited pacrouGge.*® On a wall of the cemercry an artist labored for 
months in 1424 to paint a Dmice of Death, in which demons, pirouetting 
with men, w omen, and children, led them step by merrj' step to hell. This 
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became a symbolic theme of a desperate age; a play presented it at Bnigei; 
in 1449; Diirer, Holbein, and Bosch would illustrate it in their art. Pessimism 
viTote half the poetry of the period. Deschamps rcvlkd life in almost all 
its parts; the world seemed to him like a weak, timorous, covetous old man, 
confused and decayed; “all goes badly,’* he concluded, Gerson agreed with 
him: **Wc lived in the senility of the world," and the Last Judgment was 
near. An old woman thought that every twitch of pain in her toes announced 
another soul heaved into hell. Her estimate was moderate; according to 
popular belief no one had entered paradise in the past thirty yeais.^® 

What did region do in this collapse of an assaulted nation? In the first 
four decades of the Hundred Years’ U'ar the poixs, immured at Avignon, 
received the protection and commands of the French kings. Much of the 
revenues drawn front TEurope by the popes of that captivity went to those 
kings to finance the struggle of life and death against Britain; in eleven years 
(ij45“55) rhe Church ^vanced 3,391,000 florins ($84,800,000?) to the 
monarchy,*^ The popes tried again and again to end the war, but failed. The 
Church suffered grievously from the century-long devastation of France; 
hundreds of churches and monasteries w ere abandoned or destroyed; and 
the lowxr clergy shared in the demorali/.arion of the age. Knights and foot¬ 
men ignored religion until the hour of battle or death, anti must have felt 
some qualms of creed at the maddening indifference of the skies. The people, 
while breaking all rhe commandmenrs, clung fearfully to the Church and 
the faith; they brought their pennies and their griefs to the comforting 
shrines of the Modier of Gt>d; they rose eti Vfnsje ro religious ecstasy at the 
earnest preaching of Friar Richard or St. Vincent Ferrer, Some houses had 
STatuettes of the\*lrgin so contrivcil rliat a touch would open her abdomen 
and reveal the Trinity.'•* 

The intellectual lead ere of rhe Church in this period were mostly French¬ 
men, Pierre d’.\ill>' was not only one «f the most suggestive scientists of the 
time; he was among the ablest and most incorruptible leaders of the Church; 
and he rvas one of the ecclesiastical statesmen w'ho. at the Council of Con¬ 
stance, healed the schism in the papacy. As director of the College of Navarre 
in Paris he had among his pupils a youth who became the outstanding theo- 
lo^an of his generation, jean de Gerson visited the Lowlands, and was much 
impressed by the mysticism of Ruysbroeck and the 7nc}dtT’ns davittio of the 
Brethren of the Common Life. \Vhct\ he became chancellor of the Uni¬ 
versity of Paris (1395) he sought to introduce fills fonn of picr>' into France, 
even while censuring the egoism and pantheism of the mystic schtHil. His sis 
sisters were overcome by his arguments and example, and w'C are told that 
they remained 'idrgins to the end of their lives. Gerson condemned the super¬ 
stitions of the jMpulacc, and the quackeries of astrology, magic, and medi¬ 
cine; but he admitted that channs may have efficacy by w'orking up^>n the 
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miagtmtioo. Our knowledge of the stars, he thought, is too imperfect to 
aUow' specific ptedicdoiis; we cannot even, reckon a solar year prccisclv; we 
cannot teJI the true positions of the stars because their light is refracted, as 
it passes down to us, through a variety of mediums, Gerson advocated a 
limited dtmocnicy, and the supremacy of the councils, in the Church, but 
favored a strong monarchy in Franccj perhaps his inconsistency was justified 
by the condition of his country, ndiich needed order more than Jiberry. He 
was a great man in his fashion and generation- his virtues, as Goethe w-ould 
have said, were hk own attainment, while his delusions were infections from 
the age. He led the movement ro depose rival pojies and refonn the Church; 
and he shared in sending John Huss and Jerome of Prague to the stake. 

Amid the destitution of rheir people the upper classes glorified their per¬ 
sons and adorned titeir homes. Common men wore simple jerkins, blouses. 
cuhttcT or trousers, and high boots; the middle classes, imitating the kings 
despite sumptuary laws, wore long robes, perhaps dyed in scarlet or edged 
with for; noble lords wore doublets and long hose, handsonic capes, and 
feathered hats that swept the earth in courtly bo\v’3. Some men wore horns 
on the toes of their shoes, to correspond with less visible cmblenis on their 
heads. Highborn Lidies affected conical hats like church steeples, straitened 
themselves in tight jackets and colorful pantaloons, trailed furry skirts over 
the fioor majestically, and graciously displayed their bosoms while enhanc¬ 
ing their faces with veils. Buttons were coming into fashion for fastenings,"*'' 
having before been merely ornaments; wc are reversing that rnovemem mw. 
Silks, cloth of gold, brocade, lace, jewelry in the hair, on neck and hands and 
drcM and shoes, made even sttiut women sparkle; and under this protective 
brilliance nearly all upper-class women developed a Rubensian amplitude. 

The homes of the poor rtiiiained as in former centuries, except that glass 
windows were now general. Bur the villas and towm houses (hotels} of the 
rich were no longer gloomy donjons; they were commodious and well- 
furnished mansions, uuth spacious fountained courts, broad winding stairs, 
overhanging balconies, and shaqdy sloping roofs that cut the skv and 
sloughed the snow- they were equipped with servants* rooms, storerooms, 
guard riHiin, porter's room, linen room, laundrx', wine cellar, and bakery, in 
addition to the great hall and bednxmis of the master’s family, fjoinc cha¬ 
teaux, like those of Pienefonds (c. 1390) and Cli^teaudun (r, 1450). al¬ 
ready presaged the regal castles of the Loire. Better preserved than any 
palace of the time is the house of the great capitalist Jacques Ctnur at Bour- 
ges, a f^ block long, wnh Gothic tower of carved stone, ornate cornices 
and reliefs, and Renaissance windows, the ti hole costing, we are told, some 
$.^000,000 in the money of today.'*' [ntcriurs were now sumpmouslv fur¬ 
nished; magnificent fireplaces, which could w'ami at least one side of a room 
and its occupants; sturdy chairs and tables indcfatigably carved; cushioned 
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benches along tapestried walls ^ gigantic dressers and cupboards displaying 
gold and silver plafc^ and far lovelier glassy thick carpets^ and floors of 
polished oak or enameled tilesj and high canopied beds vast enough to hold 
the lord, his lady, and a child or two. On these recumbent thrones the men 
and women of the fourteenth and hfcecnth centuries slept naked; night¬ 
gowns were not yet an indispensable impediment. 


VII, LETTERS 

Among the ruins men and women continued to write books. The 
dllae perpewae ( 1312 - 31 ) of Nicholas of Lyra were major conrriburions 
to the textual understanding of the Bible^ and prepared the way for Er£ksmus 
New Testament and Luther's German translation The fiction of the period 
favored light erode tales like the Cent nouvelkt f^Quvelks-on^ hundred 
novel novels-of Antoine dc la Salle, or romances of chivalr)^ like Fhre et 
Blmebeftair. Almost as fictitious was the hook of a physician, Jehan 

a la Baxbe, who called himself Sir John jMandcville, and published 1370 ) 
an account of his alleged travels in Egypt, Asia, Russia, and Poland. John 
claimed to have visdted all the places named in the Gospels: ''the house where 
the jnvect Virgin went to school/* the spor where "the water was wanned 
uith which Our Lord washed the feet of the Apostles," the church in which 
.Mary "hid herself to dra’w milk from her worthy breasts; in this same church 
is a marble column against W'hich she leaned, and which is still moist from 
her milk; and wherever her worthy milk fell the carrh Is still soft and 
white/'^ John of the Beard h at his best in describing China, where his 
eloquence was least cramped by erudition. Now and then he verges on 
scicncCj as urhen he tells how a "*n^an traveled ever eastward undl he came 
to his own country again/' like Jules Verne's M. Passepartouts tie drank 
tMticc at the Fountain of Youth, but returned to Euro^ crippled ^nth ar- 
thririSj which perhaps he had caught by never lea’iHng Liege. These 
translated Into a hundred languages, became one of the literary sensations 
of the later Middle Ages. 

By far the most brilliant production of French literamre in the fourteenth 
century was the Cfironic/er of Jean Froissart. Bom at V alcnciennes in i 
he lapsed into poetry at an early age; and at twenty-four he crossed to Lon¬ 
don to lay his verses at the feet of Edward IBs wifet Philippa of Hoinaut. E le 
became her secrccarj% met English aristocrats* and admired them too frankU 
to be impartial in his history. Lust for travel soon uprooted hkn, and drew' 
him to Scotland. Bordeaux,^Savoy, and Italy. Reruming to Hoinaut, he be¬ 
came a priest and canon of Chimay. Now he decided to rewrite his btiok in 
prose, and to extend it at both ends. E Ic traveled again in England and France, 
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scdulouisly g^theridg^ material. Back in Qumay he dedicated himself to fin¬ 
ishing “this noble and pleasant history .. . which will be much in Truest 
when I am gone ., * to encourage all valorous hearts, and to show them hon¬ 
orable examples,” ^ No romance could be more fasemadng^ he who begins 
these 1,200 ample pages with intent to leap from peak to peak ^vill find the 
valleys inciting too, and move gladly and leisurely to the end. This 
priest, like J ulius Ik loved nothing so much os war. He was allured by acTion, 
gallantrj^ aristocracy^ commoners enter his pages only as vicrims of lordly 
strife. Me did not inquire into motives^ he rehed too mistfully on embel¬ 
lished or prejudiced accounts; he made no pretense of adding philosophy to 
narradve. He was only a chronicler, but of all clironiclers the bc^t, 

Draim marked time. Mysteries, moralities, miracles,” interludes, and farces 
occupied the stages temporarily erected in the towns, TTiemes were increas¬ 
ingly secular, and the humor was oficn scandalous, but religious subjects stiU 
predominated, and the people never died of spectacles represendng the Pas¬ 
sion of Christ. The most famous theater guild of the tiJne^-clle Parisian C^i- 
frame de ta Farricm de NSrre Sefgwdwr-^pedalbted in acting the Storys of CtmsFs 
brief stay m Jemsalcm. One such Passion Play, by Amoul Greban* rati to 55,000 
lines- 

Poetry, too, had its guilds. Toulouse set up in 1323 a Cottshtori de la gaya 
sciensa^ or Acadetiiy of the Gay Science; tinder its auspices public compeddems 
in poetry' sought to revive tlie art and spirit of the ttoubadoui^. Siinilar literary 
societies were formed at Amiens, Douai, and Valenciennes, prepring for the 
French Academy of Richelieu. Kings and great lords had poets as well as min¬ 
strels and buffoons attached to thdr households. Tlie “good Rent," Duke of 
Anjou and Lorraine, and titular King of Naples, supported a bevy^ of poets and 
artists at his courts in Nancy^ Tarascon^ and Aix-cn-Prdvence, and so rivaled the 
best of his rhymers that he received the ddc of of the Troubadours." 
Charles V took care of Eumche Deschamps, who sang the beauty of w'omen, 
married, denounced matrimony in a f2,oo(>-line Le Aiirmr de THorlage, and be¬ 
moaned the miseiy^ and wickedness of his time: 


de plumbs tettips perwrr, ciel iTairahi^ 
Terre sms fntit, et sr^de cs prehaigne^ 
Feiipie 7ijaudity de tome dottlair plem^ 

II ett bierj droit qite de vqus tom me plaigne; 
Car je ne voh rien au monde qid viemsc 
F^s rri^ff7/rc?ir et 3 eonfusfoti^ 

Et qsii tosit maux tn fes fahs ne co?iipreTifse, 
Hsii est If tnnpi de tnbulati&H * ^ 


* O age of lead pcfvcrsc dme, aky of brus, 
r.add wjihvour miir, sultIIc and proStlr^s. 
Pcopk acnoned, with every sorrow full! — 
h hr nnt rght chat J fhoald mnnm ymi all? 


for [ Sec nDdiiii;g Jn [E>]jH>rrDw^s iivciHd^ 
Gricvoti^y wd and ail disorderly, 
Gonipruing eTery cril in its dce^. 
Today the rime of cnbularido enmea. 
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Christine de Pisan, reared in Paris as the daughter of Charles V’s Italian physi¬ 
cian, was left with three children and three relatives to support w'heo her husband 
died; she did it miiacuJoQsIy by writing csqtiUiK poetry and patriotic history; 
she deserves a passing obeisance as the first woman in Western Europe to live by 
her pen. Alain Charrier avas more fortunate; his love poems— like La bsUe dmie 
ims metes, which melodiously chided women for hoarding their charms—so 
captivated the aristocracy that a future queen of France, Alargaret of Scotland, 
was said to have kissed the lip of the poet as he slept on a bench, Etienne Pastjuier, 
a century later, toJd the legend charmingly; 


When many w-ere astonished at this—for to speak the truth Nature 
had placed a beautiful spirit in a most ungraceful body—the lady told 
them they must not be surprised at this mj'Sttry, for it was rtot the 
man w-hoiii she desired to kiss but the lip whence had issued such 
golden words,®*' 

The finest French poet of the age did not have to write poetry, for he \v a.s 
the nephew' of Charles VI and the father of L,ouis Xlf . But Charles, Duke of 
Orleans, was taken prisoner at Aginconrt, and spent t^i'cnry'-five years 
(1415-40) in genteel caprivity in England. There, heavy' of heart, he con¬ 
soled himself by' writing tender verses about the beauty of women and tlic 
tragedy of France. For a rime alt France sang his song of spring: 


Le tetitps a laissii son manteast, 

De vent, de froidUTe, et de piuye^ 

Ijf s'est vitu de bronderie 
Du sole'll lay ant, cler et beau, 

U n'y a beste, ne oysemt 

Qa’eij son jargon ne chatne tm crie: 

Le temps a itdssii son manteon*'^ 


Even in England there were pretty girls, and Charles forgot his griefs when 
modest loveliness passed by: 


Dieu! qu'ii fait ban k regarder. 

La gradetise, bonne et belief 
Pottr les grands btens qin s<mt en die 
Chacun est pris de la touer. 


* The year has chju^ged his numde cold 
Of wind, of rain, of biner dr; 

And he goes riad in cloth of gold. 

Of Uughing sun lad icgman fair; 

No bird or beast of wood or wold 
But doth viTtb cty of dcctafc, 
Tlir year layt down hii ituptlc mid.” 
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Qui se poi/rrait ifdle Laser? 

Taut jour sa benute renamtelle^ 

Diea/ qu'it flit bon k regarder, 

La gracieuse, bonne, ft beUei * 

x 4 Ilowect ac Jast ro return to France, he made his castle at Blois a happy 
center of Urerature and art, where V^illon was received despite his poverty 
and his crimes. \^*hcn old age came, and Charles could no longer join in the 
revels of his young friends, he made his excuses to them in graceful lines that 
mighr have served as his epitaph: 

Satuez mai toute la eompaignie 
On a pTfsetit estes a cbibre lye, 

Et ieurs direr que voulevtiers seroye 
Avecques eulx, imis tstre o’j poarroye. 

Pour Vsetiesse qui m’a eu sa baillie, 

Au temps passi Jeimesie sy joiif 
Me gouvernoh; las! or ny suy ge rnye. 

Amoureia fttSf or tie le my ge mye, 

Et en Pstis vtettoye bottne vie. 

Adieu, bon rewrpr, tovoi't ne voas ssroyei ... 

Ealitez mot toute la cemtpaignteA 


Vlll. ART 

The artists of France were in this epoch superior to her poets, hut they too 
sulfered from her bitter impoverishment. No lavish patronage supported 
them, of city. Church, or king. The communes, which had expressed the 
pride of their guilds through majestic temples to an unquestioned faith, had 


* O GodE htrw good it ii to sh her, 
C^ratioiu otK, so good and fur! 

¥dt dJL choice virtues that arc iti hcr 
Ejch will offtr praises 

Who then w«ri' of her beauty, 

Fre^ each day heyond comparer 
O God! how good it is to see her, 
Grodous one, so food and f^rl 

+ SoJatc for me »ii the cmtipony 
WTicrc tiow you meet in fomndety. 

And sat’ how gladly I would be 
One of [heir l^d if it ccmld be; 

Age holds me in capdTiiy. 

In rime long past Youth jcj'otigdy 
GuTcmcd ruy life; gone now is he. 

LoycT I| ne^er more must be^ 

In Pitii led • life so free. 

Good-by, good rimes I ne'er shall . . 
Salute for me aU the company^ 
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been weakened or desrroyed by the extension of royal auihririty, and the 
enlargement of the economy from a local to a national frame. The French 
Church could no longer finance or inspire such stupendous structures as had 
risen in the tw-clfth and thirteenth centuries from the soil of France. Faith 
as well as wealth had declined; the hope that in those centuries had under¬ 
taken at once the Crusades and the cathcdrals-the enterprise and its prayer 
—had lost its generative ccstasA'. It w'as more than the fourteenth century 
could do to finish, in architecture, ra^hat a more sanguine era had begun. Even 
so, Jean Ratn completed Xotre Dame in Parts (1351), Rouen added a “Lady 
Chapel” (1J02) to a cathedral already dedicated to Our Lady, and PotHers 
gave her cathedral its proud W'csr front (13179). 

The Rayonnant st)’le of Gothic design w as now (1175 f.) graduady 
vieldin^ to a Geometrical Gothic that stressed I-.uclidean figures instead of 
radiating lines. In this manner Bordeaux built her cathedral (i 320-25 K 
Caen raised a handsome spire (shattered in the scettud W orld \\ ar) on the 
church of St. Pierre (1308), Auxerre gave her cathedr.al a new nave (1555). 
Coutanccs {137 f-8(i) and Amiens (1 3751 sdded lovely chapels to their his¬ 
toric shrines, and Rouen enhanced her archirecniral glory svith the ntible 
church of Sr, Ouen (1318-p545). 

In the finxd tjuartcr of rhe fourteenth century, when France tlumght her¬ 
self xnetDrious, her architects displayed a new Corhic, joyous in spirit, es- 
uberant in can'cd detail, fancifully intricate in tracer)’, reveling recklessly 
in ornament. The oijii'e, or pointed arch tsf a continued curve, became no\^ 
an ogee, or tapered arch of a reversed curve, like the tongue of flanie that 
p^ve the style its Raitihoyant name. Capitals fell into disuse; columns were 
fluted or spiraled; choir stalls were profusely can ed, and were closed with 
iron screens of delicarc laccry; pendentives Ivccaiite sralactitcs; vaults were 
a wilderness (jf intertwined, disappearing, reappearing ribs; the mullions of 
the windows shunned the old solid geomccrical forms, and flowed in charm¬ 
ing frailty and incalculable willfulness; spires seemed built of decoration; 
structure vanished behind firnament. The new stjdc made its debut in the 
chapel of St, Jean-Baptiste (1375) in cathedral of Amiens; by 1415 it had 
captured France; in 143d it began one of its fragile miracles, the church of 
St. Alaclou ot Rouen. Perhaj>s the revival of French courage and amis by 
Joan of Arc and Gharles Ml, the growth of mercantik wealth as instanced 
[>V Jacques Ctrur, and the inclination of rhe rising hoitTgeoisie to luxurious 
ornament hel|ied the Flamboyant style to its triumph in tlic first half of the 
fifteenth century. In that feminine form Gothic survived till French kings 
and nobles brought back from their wnrs in Italy the classical architectural 
ideas of the Renaissance. 

The growTii of civil architecture revealed the rising secularism of the 
time. Kings and dukes thought there were churches enough, and built them- 
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selves palaces to impress the people and l^otise their mistresses; rich burghers 
spent forrunes on their homes; municipalities announced their wealth 
through splendid hdteh-Je^^ne^ or city halt. Some h^ispitalSt like Beaune^s, 
were designed with a fresh and aiiy' beauty that must have lulled the ill to 
health. At A\dgnfm the popes and cardinals gaihered and nourished a diver- 
sitv of artists; but the builders^ painters, and sculptors of France were tmw 
usually grouped about a noble or a king, Charles \’' built the chateau of 
Vincennes (1364-73) and the Bastille (1369), and cominissioned the versa- 
die Andr£ Beauneveii to carv^e figures of Philip \T, John 11 , and Charles 
himself for the imposing array of royal tombs that crowd the ambulator)' 
and crypt of St, Denis (1364). Louis of Orleans raised the chateau of Pierre- 
fonds^ and John, Duke of Berry, though hard on his petisants, was one of 
the great art patrons of history . 

For him Beaunevcu illustrated a Psalter in 1402* It was but one in a 
series of illuminated manuscripts that stand near the top in what might be 
called the chamber music of the graphic arts. For the san^e discriminaring 
lord, Jacquemart de Hesdin painted Les petkes Les belles heiire^^ and 

Les grmdei heures^ all iUustrating books of ''hours’' for the canonical daily 
prayers. Again for Duke John the brothers PoL JehanncquJn, and Herman 
Maionel of Limburg produced Les tres Tiches betircs (1416)—sixty-five 
delicately bcaufiful niioiarures picturing the life and scencrj^ of France: 
nobles hunting, peasants working, a crmutiysidc purified with snow. These 
Very Rich 11 now' hidden even from tourist eyes in the Coiide Mu¬ 
seum at ChanrilK% and the miniatures made for Le bon roi^ Rene of Anjou, 
were almost the last triumphs of illufuination; for in the fifteenth century 
char art w'as challenged both by wood-block engraving and by the develop¬ 
ment of thriving schools of mural and easel painting at Fonmnchlcau, 
Amiens, Bourges, Tours, Moulins, Avignon, and Dijon, not to speak of the 
masters who \^'orked for the dukes of Burgundy* Bcauncveu aitd the \^aii 
Lyck5 brought FletnLsh sr^ries of painting to France; and through Simone 
.Martini and other Italians at Avignon, and the Angevin rule in Naples 
{1268—1435)t Italian art Itifiucnced the French long before French arms 
invaded Italy. By ^450 French painting stood on its own feet, and marked 
its coming of age witJi the anonymous of V'illcneuve, now in the 
Louvre. 

Jean Fouquet is che first clear personality in French painting. Bom at 
Tours (1416) T he studied for seven years in traly (1440-47), and returned 
to France \rith that predilection for classical architectural backgrounds 
which in the seventeenth century would become a mania with Nicolas Pous- 
rin and Claude Lcjrrain. Nevertheless he painted several ptutralts that are 
powerful revelations of character: Archbishop Juvenal des Ursina, Chancel¬ 
lor of France—stout and stem and resolute, and not too pious for scatesnan- 
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shipi Edennc Chevalier, treasurer of rhe realm—a melancholy man troubled 
by the impossibility <>f raising money as fast as a government can spend it^ 
Charles \TI himself* after Agnes Sorel had made a man of him; and Agnes 
in the rosy flesh, trartsformed by Fonquet into a cold and stately Virgin with 
do^Micast eyes and upUfred breast. For Chevalier, Jean illuminated a Book 
of Hotit^y brightening the tedium of ritnal pj^yer with almost fragrant 
scenes from the valley of the Loire. An enameled medallion in the Louvre 
preserves Fouquer as he saw himself—no princely Raphael riding high^ but 
a simple artisan of the brush, dressed for work, eager and diffident* worried 
and resolved^ bearing the mark of a century of poverty on hk brow* How¬ 
ever* he passed without mishap from one reign to anoeher, and rose at last 
to be p^tre d^i roi for the incalculable Louis XI. Afrer many years of labor 
comes sticccsst and soon thereafter death. 


IX. JOAN OF ARC! 1412-3I 

In 1422 the repadiated son of Charles VI had himself proclaimed king as 
Charles VIL In her desolation France lonked to him for help, and fell into 
deeper despair. This timid, listless^ heedless youth of twenty hardly credited 
his own proclamation, and probably shared the doubts of Frenchmen as to 
the legitimacy of his blrrh- Fouqnet's portrait of him show's a sad and homely 
face* pockets under the eyes, and ait overreaching nose. He was fearfully 
religious* heard three iMasses dally* and allow'td no canonical hour to pass 
without reciting its appointed prayers^ In the intervals he attended to a long 
succession of mistresses, and begot twelve children upon his \drtuous wife. 
He pawTied his jewels* and most of the clothes from his back, to finance re¬ 
sistance to England, but he had no stomach for war* and left the straggle to 
his ministers and his generals. Neither were they enthusiastic or alert; they 
quarreled jealously among themselves—all but the faithful Jean Dunok, the 
natural son of Louis. Duke of Orleans. WTieu the English moved south to 
lay siege to that city (1418), no concerted action was taken to resist them, 
and disorder was the order of the day. Orleans lay at a bend In the Loire; if 
it feO, all the souths now hesitantly loyal to Charles VIE invould join the 
north to make France an English colony. North and south alike watched the 
siege, and prayed for a miracle. 

Even the distant village of Dornicmy^ half asleep by the Meuse on the 
eastern border of France* follow^cd the struggle with patriatic and religious 
passion. The peasants there were fully medieval in faith and sentiment; they 
lived from nature but in the supernatural; they w ere sure that spirits dw^elled 
in the surrounding air* and many w^imcn vowed that they had seen and 
talked with rhem. Men as well as women there, a.^ generally throughout rural 
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France* thought of the English a£ devils who hid their tails in their coattails. 
Someday, said a prophecy current In the tillage, God would send a pticelle, 
.1 virgin maid, to sa^'c F rance from these demons, and end the long Satanic 
reign of war.*'' The w'ifc of rhe mayor of Domremy whispered these hopes 
TO her goddauglitcr Joan* 

Joan’s father, Jacques d'Arc, was a prosjjcrous fanner, and probably gave 
no mind ri> such tales. Joan was noted among these pious jvcople for her 
piety;, she was fond of going to church, confessed regularly and ferv'ently, 
and busied herself with parochial charities. In her little garden the fow'Is 
and rhe birds ate from her hand. One day, w'hcn she had been fasting, she 
thought she saw a strange light over her head, and that she heard a voice 
saying, “Jeanne, be a good obedient child. Go often to church, She was 
then (1414) in her thirteenth year; per hap some physiological changes mys¬ 
tified her at this most imprcsionable time. During the next five years her 
'’voices”—as she called the apparitions—spoke many counsels to her, uadi 
at last it seemed to her that the Archangel Michael himself comniajidcd her: 
“Go TO the succor of the King of France, and thou shalt restore his king- 

dnm_Go to jVl. Baudricuurr, captain at Vaucouleurs, and he will conduct 

thee to the King.” And at another time the voice said: 'Daughter of God, 
thou shalt lead die Dauphin to Heims that he may there receive worthily 
his anointing” and coronation. For until Charles should be anointed by the 
Church, France would doubt hLs divine right to rule; but if the holy oil 
should be poured opoii his head France wonld unite behind him and be 
saved. 

After a long and troubled hesitation Joan revealed her visions to her par¬ 
ents. Her father was shocked at the thought of an innocent girl undertaking 
so fantastic a mission; rather titan permit it, be said, he would drown her 
wHth his own hand.s,'“ To further restrain her he persuaded a young villager 
to announce that she had promised him her hand in marriage. She denied it; 
and to preserve the virginity chat she had pledged to her saints, as well as to 
obey their command, she fled to an uncle, and prevailed upon him to take 
her to Vaucoulcvirs (1429). There Captain Baudricourt advised the uncle 
to give the seventeen-year-old girl a good spanking, and to restore her to 
her parents; but when Joan forced her way into his presence, and firmly 
declared chat she had been sent by God to help King Charles save Orleans, 
the bluff cununaodant melted, and, even while thinking her charmed by 
devils, sent to Chinon to ask the King's pleasure. Royal permission came, 
Baudricourt gave the A laid a sword, the people of Vaucouleurs bought her 
a horse, and six soldiers agreed to guide her on the long and perilous journey 
across France to Chinon. Perhaps to discourage male advances, to facilitate 
riding, and to w'in acceptance by generals and troops, she dunned a mascu¬ 
line and milkrny' garb—jerkin, doublet, hose, gaiters, spurs-and cut her hair 
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like a bojr’s. She rode serene and confident through towns that vacillated 
between fearing her as a witch and worshiping her as a saint. 

After traveling 450 miles in eleven dap she came to the King and his 
council. Though his poor raiment gave no sign of royalty, Joan (we are 
told—for how could legend keep its hands from her history?) singled him 
out at once, and greeted him courteously: “God send you long life, gentle 

Dauphin_My name is Jeanne la Pucellc. The King of Heaven speaks to 

you through me, and sap that yon shall be anointed and crowned at Reims, 
and be lieutenant of the King of Heaven, who is King of France.” A priest 
who now became the Maid's chaplain said later that in private she assured 
the King of his legitimate birth. Some have thought that from her first meet¬ 
ing with Charles she accepted the clergy as the rightful interpreters of her 
voices, and followed their lead in her counsel to the King; through her the 
bishops might displace the generals In forming the royal policies." Still 
doubtful, Oiarlesscnt her to Poitiers ro be evamined by pundits there. They 
found no evil in her. They commissioned some women to inquire iuto her 
wginity, and on that delicate point too they were satisfied. For, like the 
.Maid, they held that a special privilege belonged to virgins as the instruments 
and messengers of God. 

Dunois, in Orleans, had assured the garrison that God would soon send 
someone to their aid. Hearing of Joan, he half believed his hopes, and pleaded 
with the court to send her to him at once. Tliey consented, gave her a black 
horse, clothed her in ts hite armor, put in her hand a white banner embroid¬ 
ered with the flenr-de-lis of France, and dispatched her to Dunois with a 
numerous escort bearing provisions for the besieged. It w^as nor hard to find 
entry to the cit^'' (April 19, >419); the English had nor surrounded it en¬ 
tirely, but had divided rhelr two or three thousand men (less than the 
Orleans garrison) among a dozen forts at strategic points in the environs. The 
people of Orleans hailed Joan as the Virgin incarnate, followed her trust¬ 
fully even into dangerous places, accompanied her to church, prayed when 
she prayed, wept when she wept. At her command the soldiers gave op their 
mistres^, and struggled to express themselves without profanity; one of 
their leaders. La Hire, found this impossible, ami received from Joan a dis¬ 
pensation to swear by his baton. It was this Gascon condottiert who uttered 
the famous prayer; “Sire God, I beg Tlicc to do for La Hire what he would 
do for Thee wert Thou a caprain and La Hire were God.”" 

Joan sent a Icntr to Talbot, the English commander, proposing that both 
armies should unite as brothers and proceed to Palesrine to redeem the Holy 
Land from the Turks; Talbot thought that this exceeded his cottimission. 
Some days later a part of the garrison, without informing Dunois or Joan, 
issued beyond the walls and attacked one of the British basttons. Tilt English 
fought weD, the French retreated; but Dunois and Juan, having heard the 
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coTntnotiojv rode up and bade iheir men renew che assault; it succeeded, and 
the English abandoned their position. On the morrow the French attacked 
uvo other forts and took them, the Maid bein^ in the thick of the light. In 
the second encounter an arrow pierced her shoulder; when the wound had 
been dressed she returned to the fray. Meanwhile the sturdy cannon of 
Guillaume Duisy hurled upon the Einglish fortress of Les Touielles balls 
weighing 110 pounds each. Joan was spared the sight of the victorious 
French slaughtering 500 Englishmen when that stronghold fclL Talhot con¬ 
cluded that his forces were inadet|uaie for the siege, and withdrew them to 
the north (May 8). All France rejoiced, seeing in the “Maid of Orleans” the 
hand of God; but the English denounced her as a sorceress, and vowed to 
take her alive or dead. 

On the day after her triumph Joan set out to meet the King, w ho was 
advancing from Chinon. He greeted her with a kiss, and accepted her plan 
to march through France to Reims, though this meant passing through 
hostile terrain. His army eucountered English forces at Meung, Bcaugency, 
and Patay, and won decisive victories, tarnished with vengeful massacres 
that horrified the Maid. Seeing a French soldier slay an English prisoner, she 
dismounted, held the dying man’s head in her hands, comforted him, and 
sent for a confes-sor. On July 15 the King entered Reims, and on the seven¬ 
teenth he w^as anointed and crowned with awesome ceremonies in the 
majestic cathedral. Jacques d’Arc, coming up from Donirejuy, saw his 
daughter, still in her male attire, riding in splendor through the religious 
t^pital of France. He did not neglect the occasion, but through her inter¬ 
cession secured a remission of taxes for his village. For a passing spell Joan 
considered her mission accomplished, and thought, “If it would please God 
that I might go and tend sheep with my sister and brother.” “ 

Bur the fever of battle had entered her blood. Acclaimed as inspired and 
holy by half of France, she almost forgot now^ to be a sainr, and became a 
w'arrior. She was scrict w ith her soldiers, scolded them lovingly, and de¬ 
prived them of the consolations that all soldiers hold as their due; and when 
she found two prostitutes accompanying them she drew her sword and 
struck one so manfully that die blade broke and the woman died." She fol¬ 
lowed the King and his army in an attack upon Paris, which was sdll lield 
by the English; she was in the van in clearing the first foss; approaching the 
second, she was struck in the thigh by an arrow, but remained to cheer on 
the troops. Their assault failed, they suffered 1,500 casualties, and cursed her 
for dunking that a prajTir could silence a gun; this had not been their ex¬ 
perience. Some Frcnchw'omen, who h.id jealously svaited for her first re¬ 
verse, censured her for leading an axsault on the feast of the Virgin's birth 
(September 8, 1419), She retired with her detachment to Compiegne. Be¬ 
sieged there by Burgundians allied with the English, she bravely led a sally, 
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which was rcpuJsedi she was the last to retreat, and found the gates of the 
town closed before she could reach them. She was dragged from her horse, 
and was taken as a captive to John of Lu.Tcmhourg (May 14' '43“)- Sir 
John lodged her honorably in his castles at Bcaulien and Beaurevoir. 

His g<^ fominc brought him a dangerous dilemma. His sovereign, Duke 
Philip the Good of Bur^ndy, demanded the precious prize; the English 
ureed Sir John to surrender her to them, hoping that her ignominious exe- 
curion svould break the charm that had so heanened the French, Pierre 
Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais, who had been driven from his diocese for 
supporting the Englisli, was sent by them to Philip xvith powers and funds 
to negotiate the transfer of the Maid to British authority', and was promised 
the archbishopric of Rouen as the reward of his success. The Duke of Bed¬ 
ford, controlling the University of Paris, induced its pundits to advise Philip 
to hand over Joan, as a possible sorceress and heretic, to Cauchon as the 
ecclesiastical head of the region in which she had been captured, W hen 
these arguments were rejected, Ciauchon offered to Philip and John a bribe 
of 10,000 gold crowns (5150,000? ). Tliis too proving inadequate, the Eng¬ 
lish government laid an embargo on all exports to the Low Countries, Flan¬ 
ders, the richest source of the Duke’s revenue, faced bankruptcy. John, over 
the entreaties of his wife, and Philip, despite his Good name, finally accepted 
the bribe and surrendered the Maid to Cauchon, who took her to Rouen. 
There, chough formally a prisoner of the Inquisition, she was placed under 
English guard in the tow er of a castle held by the (Lari of Warwick as the 
governor of Rouen, Shackles were put on her feet, and a chain was fastened 
around her waist and bound to a beam. 

Her trial began on February j j, 1431,and continued till .May 30. Cauchon 
presided, one of his canons served as prosecutor, a Dominican monk repre¬ 
sented the Inquisition, and some forty men learned in theology and law- were 
added to the panel. The charge was heresy. To check the monstrous regi¬ 
ment of magic-mongers that infested Europe, the Church had made the 
claim to divine inspiration a heresy punishable with death. Witches 'were 
being burned for pretending to supernatural powers; and h was a common 
opinion, among churchmen and la>Tnen, that those who made such claims 
might actually'have received supemarural powers from the Devil. Some of 
Joan's jurors seem to have believed this in her case. In their judgment her 
refusal to acknowledge that the authority of the Church, as the vicar of 
Christ on earth, could"override that of her “voices" proved her a sorceress. 
This became the opinion of the majority of the court," Nevertheless they 
W'cre moved by the guileless simplicity of her answers, by her evident piety 
and chastity; they were men, and seem at times to have felt a great pity for 
this girl of nineteen, so obviously the prey of English fear. The king of 
England,” said M'anvick, with soldierly candor, "has paid dearly for her; 
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he would not on any consideration whatever have her die a natural death 
Some jurors ar^icd that the marter should be laid before the pope—which 
would free her and the court from English power. Joan expressed a desire to 
be sent to him, but drew a firm distinction that ruiried hers she would 
acknowledge his supreme authority in matters of faith, but as concerned 
what she had done in obedience to her voices she would own no judge but 
God Himself. The judges agreed that this was heresy. Weakened by months 
of questioning, she was petsuaded to sign a retraction; but w hen she found 
that this srill left her condemned to lifelong Imprisonment within English 
jurisdiction, she revoked her retraction. English stddiets surrounded the 
court, and threatened the lives of the judges if the .Maid should escape burn¬ 
ing- On May 31 a few of the judges convened, and sentenced her to death. 

That very morning the faggots were piled high in the market place of 
Rouen. Two plaiforms w-ere pkeed near by—one for Cardinal Winchester 
of England and his prelates, another for Cauchon and the judges; and 600 
British troops stood on guard. The Maid was brought in on a cart, accom¬ 
panied by an Augusrinian monk^ Isambart, who befriended her to the last, 
at peril to his life. She asked for a crucifix; an English soldier handed her one 
that he had fashioned from two sticks; she accepted it, but called also for a 
cruciiiK blessed by the Church; and Isambart prevailed upon the officials to 
bring her one from the church of Saint Sauveur. The soldiers grumbled at 
the delay, for it w^as now noon. “Do you intend us to dine here?” their cap¬ 
tain asked. His men snatched her from the hands of the priests, and led her 
to the stake, Isambart held up a crucifix before her, and a Dominican monk 
mounted the pyre with her. The faggots m^ctc lighted, and the dames rose 
about her feet. Seeing the Dominican stiU beade her, she urged him to de¬ 
scend to safety. She invoked her voiccjs^ her saints, die Archangel Michael, 
and Christ, and was consumed in agony, A secretary to the English king 
anticipated the verdict of histone “We a.re lost,” he cried; “we have burned 
a saint.” 

In 1455 Pope CallTtus 111 . at the behest of Charles VIE ordered a re¬ 
examination of the evidence upon which Joan had been condemned; and in 
1456 (France being now victorious) the verdict of 1431 was, by the ecclesi¬ 
astical court of review, declared unjust and void. In 1920 Benedict X\^ 
numbered the Maid nf Orleans among the saints of cJic Church. 


X. FRANCE survives: 1431-53 

\Vc must not exaggerate the military Importance of Joan of Arc; probably 
Dunois and La Hire would have saved Orleans v^Hthout her; her tactics of 
reckless assault won some battles and lost others; and England was feeling 
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rhc cost of a flundrcd Years' ^V3r. In 1435 Philip of Burgundvi England’s 
allVf tired of the struggle and made a separate peace with France, His defee* 
tion weakened the hold of the English on the conquered cities of the sourhi 
one by one these expelled their alien garrisons. In 143 6 Paris itself, for seven¬ 
teen years a captive, drove out the British, and Charles \'’II at last ruled in 
his capital. 

Strange to tell, he who had for so long been a do-nothing shadow of a 
king, had learned by ihk rime to govern—to choose competent ministers, to 
reorganize the aruiy» to discipline turbulent barons, to do whatever was 
needed to make his country free. WTiat had wrought this transformation? 
The inspiration of Joan had begun it, but how weak he still seemed when he 
raised not a finger to save her! 11 is remarkable morher-in-l.aw, Yolandc of 
Anjou, had helped him with wise counsel, had encouraged him to receive 
and suppotT the Maid. Now—if we may trust tradition— she gave her son* 
in-!aw the mistress who for ten veats ruled the heart of the King. 

Agnes Sore] was the daughter of a squire in Touraine. Orphaned in child¬ 
hood, she had been brought up to gtiod manners by Isahelle, Duchess of 
Lorraine. Isabelle took her, then twenrv'-rhrce, to virit the court in Chinon 
(1432 ) in the year after Joan’s death. Snared in the girl’s chestnut tresses, 
and in love with her laughter, Charles marked her out as his own, Yolande 
found her tractable, hoped to use her in influencing the King, and persuaded 
Marie, her daughter, to accept this latest of her husband's mistresses.™ 
Agnes remained till death faithful in this infidelity, and a later king, Francis 
I, after much experience in such matters, praised the “Lady of Beaut>'” as 
having served France better than any cloistered nun. Oiaries “relished wis¬ 
dom from such lip"; he allowed Agnes to shame him out of indolence and 
cowardice into indusrn' and resolution. He gathered about liim able men 
like Constable Richemont, who led his armies, and Jacques Cceur, who re¬ 
stored the finances of the state, and Jean Bureau, whose artillery brought 
recalcitrant nobles to heel and sent the English scurrying to Calais. 

Jacques Cceur was a condottiere of commerce; a man of no pedigree and 
little schooling, who, however, could count well; a Frenchman who dared 
to compete successfully with Venetians, Genoese, and Catalans in trade 
with the .Moslem East. He owned and equipped seven merchant vessels, 
manned them by hiring convicts and snatching vagrants from the streets, 
and sailed his ships under the flag of the .Mother of God. He amassed the 
greatest fortune of his time in France, some 27,000,000 francs, when a 
franc was worth some five dollars in the emaciated currency of our day. In 
1436 Charles gave him charge of the mint, soon afterward of the revenues 
and expenditures of the gfjvemmcnt. A Statcs-Gcncral of 1431?, enthusi¬ 
astically supporting Charles’s resolve to drive the English from French soil, 
empowered the King, by a famous succession of oTdamtjrticcs f 1443-47L t” 
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take the whole laille of France—i,e., all taxes hitherto paid by tenants id 
their feudal lords; the govemmenr's revenue now' rose to i,Sod,ooo crowns 
(54 1,000,000?) a year. From that rime onward the French monarchy, unlike 
the English, W'as independent of the Estates* “pow'cr of the putsc," and 
could resist the growth of a middle-class democracy. This sysiem of na¬ 
tional taxarion provided the funds for the victory of France over F.ngland; 
but as the King could raise the rare of assessmenr, it became a major tool of 
royal oppression, and shared in causing the Revolution of 1789. Jacques 
Cmur played a leading role in these fiscal developments, earning the admira¬ 
tion of many and the hatred of a [lowerful few. In 1451 he w'as arrested on a 
charge—never proved-of hiring agents to poison Agnfe Sorel. He was con¬ 
demned and banished, all his property was confiscated to the state—an 
elegant method of exploitaiion by proxy. He fled to Rome, where he w'as 
made admiral of a papal fleet sent to the relief of Rhodes. He was taken ill 
at Chios, and died there in 1456, aged sLxrj'-ooc. 

Aleanwiule Charles VII. guided by Coeur, had established an honest coin¬ 
age, rebuilt the shattered villages, promoted industrv and commerce, and 
restored tlic economic vitality of France, 1 Ic com|KllcJ the disbandment of 
private companies of soldiers, and gathered these into his service TO form the 
first standing army in Europe (1439). 1 Ic decreed that in every" parish sonic 
virile citizen, chosen by his fellows, should be freed from all taxadoo, should 
arm himself, practice the use of weapons, and be ready at anv moment to 
join his like in the military service of the King. It was these fnnies-tireurs, 
or free bowmen, who drove the English from France. 

By 1449 Charles was prepared to break the truce that had been signed jn 
1444. llte English were surprised and shocked. They were weakened by 
internal quarrels, and found their fading empire in France relatively as ex¬ 
pensive to maintain in the dfreenth century as India in the tsvendeth; in 
1427 France cost England £68,000, brought her £57,000. Tlie British 
fought bravely but not wisely; they relied too long on archers and stakes, 
and the tactics that had stopped the French cavalry at Ctecy and Poiders 
proved helpless at Formigny (1450) against the cannon of Bureau, In 1449 
the English evacuated most of Normandy j in 1451 they abandoned its capital, 
Rouen. In 1453 the great Talbot himself was defeated and killed at Castdion; 
Bordeaux surrendered; all Guienne was French again; the English kept only 
Calais. On October 19, 1453, the two nations signed the peace that ended 
the Hundred Years’ War, 
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I* LOUTS xi: 1461-83 

T he son of Charles Vll was an exceprionaliy troublesome dauphin. 
Married against Ills will at tliirtccn (1436) to Margaret of Scotland^ 
aged eleven, he revenged himself by ignoring her and cultivating tniscresses. 
Margaret^ who lived on poetry, found peace in an early death (1444), say¬ 
ing, as she died, “Fie upon life! Speak to me no more of it."' ^ Louis twice re¬ 
belled against his father, £ed to Flanders after the second attempt, and 
w^aited fretfully for power. Charles accammodated him by staj\-ing himself 
to death (1461);^ and for rvventy-mo years France w^as ruled by one of 
her strangest and greatest kings. 

He was now thiny^-eight, chin and ungainlyT homely and meJancholvT 
with distrustful eyes and far-reaching nose. He looked like a peasant^ dressed 
like an impoverislied pilgrim in a rough gray gown and a shabby felt hat, 
prayed like a saintt und ruled as if he had read The PriTiee before ^lachiavelli 
was born. He scorned the pomp of feudalism, laughed at traditions and 
formalities, questioned his own legitimacy, and shocked all thrones with Ms 
simplicity. He lived in the gloomy palace Des Toumcllcs in Park, or in the 
chateau of Plcssis-les-Tours near Tours, usually like a bachelor, though a 
second time married; penurious: though possessing France; keeping only the 
few attendants he had had in Im exile, and eating such food as any peasaur 
might afford. He looked not an 10ra, but would be every inch^ a king. 

He subordinated every element of character to his resolve that France 
should under his hammer be forged out of feudal fragmentation into mon¬ 
archic unity and monolithic strength, and that this centralized monarchy 
should lift France out of the ashes of war to new life and power. To his po¬ 
litical purpose he gave his thinking day and night, with a mind clear, cun¬ 
ning, inventive, restlesSi like Caesar counting nothing done If anything 
remained to do. for peace,*" said Coniines, *'he could hardly endure the 
thought of it.*'® However^ he was unsuccessful In war, and preferred diplo- 
m 3 Cj% espionage, and bribery to force; he brought men around to his pur¬ 
poses by persuasion, flattery, or fear, and kept a large staff of spies in his 
service at home and abroad; he paid regular secret salaries to the ministers 
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of England's Edward IV* Fie could yield, bear insuki pky at humility^ wait 
his chance for victory or revenge* He made major blunders, bur recovEred 
from them with unscmpuJoiis and disconccning ingenuity. He attended ta 
ail details of government, and forgot nothing. Yet he spared time for Etera- 
tiire and art^ read avidly, collected n^annscripts, recognized the revolution 
that printing presaged, and enjoyed the company of educated nien^ pardco- 
larly if they were Bohemians in the Parisian sense. In his Flanders exile he 
had joined the Count of CharnJais in fomiing an academy of scholars, who 
salted their pedantry wHth jolly Boccaccian talcs^ Antoine dc la Salle gath¬ 
ered Sijme of these in the CentnouvdUs mm;elles. Me was hard on the riclt, 
careless of the poor, hostile to artis^in guilds, favorable to the middle class as 
his strongest support, and in any class ruthless with tliuse who opposed him. 
After a rebellion in Perpignan he ordered that any banished rebel %vho dared 
to return should have his testicles amputated** In his war with the nobles he 
had some special enemies or traitors imprisoned for years in iron cages eight 
by eight by seven feet; these were contrived by the bishop of V^erduu, who 
later occupied one for fourteen years.*^ At the same time Louis was much 
devoted to the Church, needing her aid against nobler and states. He had a 
rosar)" nearly alvvays at hand, and repeated paternosters and Ave Marks 
with the assiduity of a dying nun. In 1472 he inaugurated the Angelus—a 
midday Ave jMaria for the peace of the reahup He visited sacred shrines, 
conscripted rciics* bribed the saints to his sendee, took the Virgin into part¬ 
nership in his wars. Whqn he died, he himself was represented as a saint on an 
abbey portal in Tours. 

With the help of hk faults he created modern France^ He found it a loose 
association of feudal and ecclesiastical principalities; he made it a nation, the 
most powerful in Larin Christendom, He brought in silk weavers from Italy, 
miners from Germanv; he improved harbors and transport, protected 
F'rench shipping, r)pencd new markets to French indusm% and allied the 
govcmmefit of France with the rising mercantile and hnanebJ bottrgemsk. 
He saw that the extension of commerce across local and natioml frontiers 
rc(]uircd a strong centnl .idininkErarion, Feudalism was no longer needed 
for the protecdon and management of agriculture; die peasantry was slowly 
freeing itself from a stagnatit serfdom; the time had passed when the feudal 
barons could make their own laws, mint their own coins, play sovereign in 
their domains; by fair means or foul he would bring them, one by one, to 
submission and order He restricted their right to trespass on peasant prop¬ 
erties in their hunts, established a govcrnmcmal postal ser\nce that ran 
through their estates (14^14), forbade them to wage private wars, and de¬ 
manded of them all the back dues rhey had failed to pay to their liege lords, 
the kings of France. 

They did not like him. Reprcscntati% cs of 500 noble families met In Park 
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and formed the Lig^e da bieti public (14(14) uphold their ptiviicgcs in 
the sacred oame of the public good. Tlic Count of CharoLiis, heir 10 the 
throne of Burgundy, joined this League, eager to add northeastern France 
to his duchy. Louis’ osm brother, Charles, Duke of Berry, decamped to 
Brirrany and headed the revolt. Enemies and armies rose against the King 
on every side. If they could unite he was lost; his only hope was to defeat 
them piecemeal. He dashed south across the AlUcr River and compelled a 
hostile force to surrender; he rushed back north just in time ro prevent a 
Burgundian army from entering his capital. Each side claimed victory in 
the battle of Montlhciy; the Burgundians retreated, Louis entered Paris, the 
Burgundians returned with allies and laid siege to the citj'. Unwilling to rkk 
rebellion by Parisians too intelligent to starve, Louis yielded by the treaty of 
Con flans (1465) almost all that his foes demanded—lands, money, offices; 
brother (Charles received Normandy, Nothing was said about the public 
good; the people had to be taxed to raise the required sums. Louis bided his 
time. 

Charles soon slipped into war with Duke Francis of Brittany, who cap¬ 
tured him; Louis marched into Nonnandv and regained it bloodlessly. But 
Francis, rightly suspecting that Louis wanted Brittany tou, joined with the 
Count of Chaiolais—who had now become Duke Charles the Bold of Bur¬ 
gundy—in an olfensivc alliance against the irrepressible King, Louis strained 
every nerve of diplomacy, made a separate peace with Francis, and agreed 
to a conference with Charles at Peronne. There, in effect, Charles took him 
prisoner, and compelled him to cede Picardy and share in the sack of Lifge. 
Louis returned to Paris at the nadir of Itis power ami repute; even the mag¬ 
pies were taught to mock him (1468). Two years later, in this reciprocation 
of treachery, Louis took advantage of Charles’s preoccupation in G elder- 
land, and marched his troops into Saint-Quendn, Amiens, and Beauvais. 
Giarlcs persuaded Edward IV’ to unite with him against France, but Louis 
bought Edward off. Knowing Edward’s keen appreciation of women, he 
invited him to come and divert himself ^Hth the ladies of Paris; moreover, he 
would assign to Edward, as royal confessor, the Cardinal of Bourbon, who 
“would willingly absolve him if he should commit any sin by way of love 
or gallantry.”' He maneuvered Charles into w'ar with Switzerland; and 
W'^hen Charles was killed Louis took not only Picardy but Burgundy itself 
(1477). He soothed the Burgundian nobles w'ith gold, and pleased the people 
by taking a Burgundian mistress. 

Now he felt strong enough to rum upon the barons who had so often 
fought him, and had so seldom obeyed his suntmons to come out and fight 
for France. Many of the lords who had conspired against him in 1465 were 
dead, or incapacitated by age. Their successors had learned to fear a king 
who cut off the heads of traitorous aristocrats and confiscated their estates. 
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who had built a stronsf army of mercenaries, and seemed always able to raise 
immense stinis for purchases and bribes. Preferring to spend his subjects' 
money rarher than their lives, Louis bought Cerdagne and Roussillon from 
Spain. He acquired Rochelle through his brother’s death; he took Alen^on 
and Blois by force; he persuaded Rend to bequeath Provence to the French 
croum (a year later Anjou and Maine reverted to the monarchy;in 
1483 Flanders, seeking the aid of Louis against the Holy Roman Empire, 
ceded to him the county of Arrois, with the thriving cities of Arras and 
Douai. ^'N’ith the baroms subdued, and the municipal parlef/fenti and com¬ 
munes submitting to the King, Louis accomplishwl for France that na- 
rional unificadon and centralized administration w'hich, a decade later, 
Hemy V'll was to achieve for England, Ferdinand and Isabella for Spain, 
and Alexander VJ for the Papal States. Though this substituted one n^ranny 
for manv, it was at the rime a progressive move, enhancing internal order 
and external security, standardizing currency and measurements, molding 
iliaiccts into a language, and funhering the growth of vernacular literature 
in France. The monarchy w^as not absolute; the nobles retained large powers, 
and the coasent of the States-Gcncral was usually required for new ta.xes. 
Tlie nobles, the officials; and the clergy were exempt from ta.xation: the 
nobles on the ground that they fought for the people, the officials because 
they were so poorly paid and bribed, and the clergv'^ because thej" protected 
king and country with rheir prayers. Public opinion and popular customs 
clicckcd the King; the local partej»entj still claimed that no royal edict could 
become law in their districts until they had accepted and registered it. 
Nevertheless the path had been opened to Louis XIV’^ and L'itat e’erf ntoi. 

Amid all these triumphs Louis himself decayed in body and mind. He 
imprisoned himself at Plessis^les-Tours, fearing assa.ssination, suspicious of 
all, seeing hardly anyone, punishing faults and defections cruelly, and novv 
and then dressing himself in robes whose magnMcence contrasted with the 
pour garb of his early reign. He became so gaunt and pale that those who 
saw^ him could hardly believe that he w'ss nor already dead.® For years ht 
had suffered agonies from piles,** and had had occasional apoplectic strokes. 
On August 15, 1483, another arrack deprived him of speech; and five days 
later he died. 

His subjects rejoiced, for he had made them pay unbearably for his de¬ 
feats and victories; the people had grown poorer, as France had become 
greater, under his merciless statesmanship. Nevertheless later ages were tu 
benefit from his subordination of the nobles, his reorganization of finance, 
administrarion, and defense, his promotion of industry, commerce, and 
printing, his formation of a modem unified state. “If,” wrote Co mines, “all 
tlie days of his life were computed in which joys and pleasures outweighed 
his pains and trouble, they would be found so few that there would be 
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[Aventv tnoumful ones to one pleasant.”He and his genetadun paid for 
the future prosperity and splendor of France, 


H. ITALIAN adventure 

Charles Vlll was thirteen when his father died. For eight years his sister, 
Anne dc Beaujeu. only ten years his elder, Avisely ruled France as regent. She 
reduced governmental cxf>enditures, forgave the people n quarter of the poll 
rax, recalled many exiles, freed many prisoners, and successfully resisted the 
attempt of the baroas, in their Guerre Folle or Foolish \\'ar (14^5), to re¬ 
gain the semi-sovercignty that Louis had overthrown. W hen Brittany joined 
with Orleans, Lorraine, Angoul^mc, Orange, and Navarre in a further re¬ 
volt, her diplomacy and the generalship of Louis dc la Tremouille defeated 
them all, and she ended the tumioil triumphantly by arranging the marriage 
of Cliarks to Anne of Brittany, who brought her great duchy as dowry to 
the crown of France {149 0 - Tdie Regent then retired from the government, 
and lived her remaining thirry-onc years in peaceful oblivion. 

TTie new queen was quite another Anne. Short, flat, thin, and lame, with 
a stubby nose over a spacious mouth on a Gothically elongated face, she 
had a mind of her own, as shrewd and parsimonious as any Bretonne’s should 
he. Though she dressed simply in black gowm and hood, she could, on occa¬ 
sions of state, gleam with jewelry and cloth of gold; and it was she, rather 
than Charles, who favored artists and poets, and commissioned Jean Bourdi- 
chon to paint Let haires d’Anne de Bretagfie. Never forgetting her beloved 
Brittany and its ways, she hid her pride in modesty, sewed industriously, and 
struggled to reform the morals of her husband and his court. 

Charles, says the gossipy Brantome, “loved women more than his slight 
constitution could endure," “ After his marriage he restricted himself to one 
mistress. He could not complain of the Queen's looks; he himself was a 
macroccphalic hunchback, his features homely. Ills eyes big and colorless 
and myopic, his imdertip thick and drooping, his speech hesitant, hk hands 
twitching spasmodically.** 1 lowevet, he was good-natured, kindly, some- 
rimes idt^listic. He read chivalric romances, and conceived the notion of re¬ 
conquering Naples for France, and Jerusalem for Christendom. Tlie house 
of Anjou had held the Kingdom of Naples (i’68-14)5) until ei,Hcted by 
Alfonso of Aragon; the claims of ttie Anjou dukes had been bequeathed to 
Louis XT; they were now proclaimed by Charles, I lis council thought him 
the last person in the world to lead an army in a major war; but they hoped 
rl^at diplomacy might ease hk way. and that a captured Naples would allow 
French commerce to donnnatc the jMediterranean, To protect the royal 
Hanks they ceded \ttoLs and Franche-Comte to Maximili,in of .\u5tria, and 
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Ordagne and Rou^^illod co Ferdinand of Spain; they thought to get half of 
Italy for the parings of France. Hea^y eaxes^ pawned gems, and loans from 
Genoese bankers and Lodovico, Regent of Miian^ provided an army of 40,- 
000 men, one hundred siege guns, eighy-sii ships of war. 

Charles set out gaily O494 ), perhaps not loath to leave two Annes behind. 
He was welcomed in Alil^(which had a score to settle with Naples), and 
found its ladies irresistible. He left a trail of natural cKUdren on his march, 
but handsomely refused to touch a reluctant maiden who had been con-^ 
scripted to his pleasure by his t-alet-de-cbambre; instead, he sent for her 
lover, presided over their bctrotlval^ and gave her a dowry of 500 crowns. 
Naples had no force capable of resisting his; he entered it in easy triumph 
{1495 ), enjoyed its scenery, cuisine, womens and forgot Jerusalem. He was 
apparently one of the lucky Frenchmen who did not contract, iti this cam¬ 
paign, the venereal disease that was later called gallicuT because it 

spread so rapidly in France after the troops' renim. A "Holy AUiance'' of 
Alexander VI, Venice, and Lodovico of Milan (w^ho had changed his mind) 
forced Charles to evacuate Naples and retreat through a hostile Italjv Hk 
reduced army fought an indecisive cnpgement at Fomovo {1495), and 
hastened back to France, carrying with it, among other contagions, the 
Renaissance. 

It was at Fornovo that Pierre Terrail, Seigneur de Bayard, then tweny- 
tw^o, first displayed the courage that earned him half the famous dtle of /e 
che%^^!ier rmt peur et sjtis reproebe. Bom in tite Chateau Bayard in the 
DaupKine, he came of a noble family every head of w^hich, for two centuries 
past, had died in battle; and in this encounter Pierre seemed bent on continu¬ 
ing the traditiou. He had two horses killed under him, captured an enemy 
standard, and was knighted by his grateful King. In an age of coarsenesst 
proniisciiity, and treachery he maintairicd all the vrirtus of chivalry—mag¬ 
nanimous without display, loyal without servility^ honorable widiout offen¬ 
sive pride, and carrying through a do^en w'ars a spirit so kindly and gay that 
contemporaries called him te bon ohe^u^ijlier- W'e shall meet him again. 

Charles survived his Italian journey bv three yeans. Going to watch a 
game of tennis at Amboise, he struck his head agiiinst a loosened door, and 
died of a cerebral lesion at the age of twenty-eight. As his children had pre¬ 
deceased him, the throne passed to his nephew^ the Duke of Orleans, w^ho 
became Louis XH (149S). Bom to Charles of Orleans w hen the poet was 
seventy, Louis was now' thirty-sLx, and already in feeble health. His morals 
were abnormally decent for the time, and his manners were so frank and 
amiable that France learned to love him despite his futile wars. He seemed 
guilty of discourtesy when, in the year of his accession, he divorced Jeanne 
de France, daughter of Louis XI; but he had been forced by that pliandy 
inflexible king to marry the unprepossessing girl w^'hen he was but eleven 
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years old. He could never develop alfectiofi for her; md now he persuaded 
Alexander in return for a French bride, coonry* and pension to the 
Pope's son, Caesar Borgia—to annul that marriage on grounds of consan¬ 
guinity, and to sanction his union with the widowed Anne of Brittan)’, 
who carried her duchy in her trousseau. They took up their abode at Blok, 
and gave France a royal model of mutual devotion and loyalty* 

Louis XU illustrated the superiority of character to intellecf. He had not 
the shrewd mind of Louis XL but he had good wdO and good sense, and wdr 
enough to delegate many of his powers to wisely chosen aides. He left ad- 
minktratiotit and most policy, to his lifelong friend Georges* Cardinal 
d^Amboke; and this prudent and kindly prelate managed affairs so well that 
the whimsical public, when any new t^k arose, would shntg its shoulders 
and say, 'Xet Georges do France was astonished to find its taxes re¬ 
duced, first by a tenth, then by a third. The King, though reared jn riches, 
spent as little as possible on himself and his court, and fattened no favorites* 
He abolklicd the^ale of ofliccs, forbade the acceptance of gifts by magis- 
tratest opcrrc^I the governmental postal ser\dcc to private usc^ and bound 
himself to choose, for any administrative vacancy , one c^f three men nomi¬ 
nated bv the judici3r>% and not to remove any state employee except after 
open trial and proof of dishonesty or incompetence. Some comedians and 
courtiers made fun of his economies, but he took their humor in good spirit. 
“Amongst their ribaldries,” he said, “they may sometimes tell us useful truths; 
let them amuse themselves, provided they respect che honor of w^omen. *, . 

I had rather make courtiers laugh by my stinginess than make my people 
weep by my extravagance." The surest means of pleasing him was to show 
him some new' way of benefiting the people.*^ They expressed their grarirude 
by calling him P^e dit Pe^/ple. Never in irs memory had France known such 
prosper! tv* 

It was a pity chat this happy reign tarnished its record with further in¬ 
vasions of Italy. Perhaps Louis and other French kings undertook these 
sallies to occupy and decimate the quarrelsome nobles who miglit ocherwise 
ha\^e harassed France wdth civil war, threatening the still unstable nionarchy 
and natiijnal unity. After n^ clve years of victoty in Italy^ Louis XIT had to 
withdraw hk troofis from ihc peninsula, and then lost to the English at 
Guinegate (r5rj) an engagement derisively called the Battle of the Spurs 
because the French cavalry fled from the field id such unwonted haste. Louis 
made peace, and was content thereafter to be only King of France. 

The death of Anne of Brittany (1514) completed the cycle of his w^ocs. 
She had given hitn no heir, and it was with little pleasure that he married his 
daughter Claude to Franck^ Count of Adgoulernc, now next in line for the 
throne. His aides urged him, at fifty-two, to take a third wife and cheat 
the ebullient Francis by begetting a son* He accepted Mary Tudor, the six- 
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teen-year-old sister of Heiir\- She led the ailing King a merry and ex¬ 
hausting life, insisting on all the attentions due to bcautx^ and youth. Louis 
died in die third month of his marmge (1515), leaving to his son-in-law a 
defeated but prosperous France that rememhered with affection the Father 
of the People. 


III. THE RISE OF THE CHATEAfX 

Every French art but ecclesiastical architecture now fell the Influence of 
the strengthened monarchy and its Italian forays. Church building kept to 
Flamboyant Gorhic, declaring its own decadence through extravagant dec¬ 
oration and prodigal detail, but dying like an operatic courtesan with all the 
fascination of feminine delicacy, adornment, and grace. Even so, some splen¬ 
did churches were begun in this age: St. Wulfram at Abbeville, St. Edennc 
du jMont at Paris, and rhe perfect little shrine raised at Brou by Margaret 
of Austria to the memory of her husband Philibert II of Savoy, Old struc¬ 
tures received new charms. Rouen Cathedral called its north portal the 
Portai! des Liifj'ires from the bookstalls that stood in the court; money con- 
rrihuted for indulgences to cat butter in Lent bnanced the lovely south 
tower, which French humor therefore named the Tour de Bettrre; and Car¬ 
dinal d'Amboise found funds for the west from in the same Flamboyant 
style. Beauvais gave its unfinished masterpiece a south transept whose portal 
and rose w'indow excel most main facades; Senlis, Touts, and Troyes im¬ 
proved their fanes; and at Chartres Jean le Texier builta luxuriant northwest 
steeple and a gorgeous choir screen that show'ed Renaissance ideas imping¬ 
ing upon Gothic lines. At Paris the cxiiuisire Tour St. Jacques ts the restored 
survivor of a church raised in this period to St. James the Greater. 

Noble civic buildings redeemed the strife and chaos of the age. Stately 
city halls rose in Arras, Douai, Saint-Omer, Xoyon, SaJnt-Qucntin, Com- 
piegne, Dreux, F.vreux, Orleans, Saumur, Grenoble huilc a t'fflais de Justice 
in 1505, Rouen a still more resplendent one in 1493; Robert Angu and Rol- 
land Leroux designed it in ornate Gothic, the nineteenth century redeco- 
pofed it, the second M’orld ^\'ar gutted it. 

This u'as the first century of the French chateaux. The Church had been 
made subject to the state; the enjoyment of this W'orld encroached upon 
preparation for the next; the kings would themselves be gods, and make for 
their leisure a .Mohammedan paradise along the Loire. Between 1490 and 
15 )o rhe chdteau fort or castle changed into the chdteau de plaismce, Charles 
V'lII, returning from his Neapolitan campaign, demanded of his architects 
a palace as splendid as those that he had seen in Italy. He brought back with 
him the archirect Fra Giovanni Giocondo, the sculptor and painter Guido 
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Mazzoni, the w'oudworker Domenico Bemabei “Boccatlor/' and nineteen 
other Italian artiats. even a landscape architect, Domenico Pacelio.” He had 
already restored the old castle at Amboise; now he commissioned these men, 
aided by French builders and artisans, to transform it “in the style of Italy ’ 
into a luxurious logfr da roi, a royal lodged" The result was superb: a mass 
of towers, pinnacles, cornices, corbels, dormers, and balconies, rising imperi¬ 
ally on a slope overlooking rhe peaceful river. .A new species of architecture 
had come to birth. 

The style offended patriots and purists by wedding Gothic tow'ets to 
Renaissance palaces, and by replacing Flamboyant decoration with classical 
forms and details. The walls, the cylindrical towers, the high, sloping roofs, 
rhe machicolated battlenicnts, the occasional moats, were srtU medieval, re¬ 
calling the dme when a man’s home had to be his castle and his fort; but the 
new spirit brought rhe dwelling out of its massive marrial shell, broadened 
the windows tn rectilinear line to let in the sun, beautified them lanrh frames 
of carx'ed stone, adorned rhe interior with classical pilasters, moldings, medal¬ 
lions, Statues, arabesques, and reliefs, and surrounded the building with 
gartlens, fountains, flowers, and, usually, a hunting wood or a smiling plain. 
In these an^azing homes of luxury, darkness gave place to light, medieval 
fear and gloom to Renaissance confidence, audacit\% and joy. The love of 
life became an architectural style. 

\Vc should credit this first age of the chateaux unduly if we assigned to 
it either their origui or their full development. Many of them had pre-existed 
as castles, and were merely modUied; the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
perfected the form to an aristocratic elegance, the eighteenth changed the 
mood and replaced the gay lyric of the chateaux with the grandiose epic of 
Versailles. Chinon’s castle-chateau was already old when Charles Vll re¬ 
ceived loan there (1429), and Loches had had a long history as a royal 
residence and jail when Lodo\'ico il Moro came there as a prisoner (j J04) 
after Louis XU's second capture of Milan. About 1460 Jean Bourre, state 
minister to Louis XI, restored the thirteenth-century ca-stle of Langeais into 
a form csscntiallv' medieval—though it is still one of the best preserved of 
the chateaus. At Chaumont, toward 1473, Qiarles d’Ajnboise built another 
chateau in the medieval manner; and at Gaillon his brother the Cardinal 
raised an immense castle-chateau (1497—which the Revolution in- 
continentlv destroyed. Dunois, noble “bastard of Orleans,” restored the 
chateau of Chateaudun {1464), and the Cardinal of Orlcans-Longucvillc 
gave it a new U'ing in the Gothic-Renaissance compromise. The chateau of 
Blois still contaiivs thirteenth-century portions; Louis XII built for it an 
east wing in a harmonious union of brick and stone, of Gothic portal and 
Renaissance windows; but its supreme glory awaited Francis I, 
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Gothic scttipturc made its exit with m finite grace m the exquisitely caned 
decoration of the tomhs and re table in the church at Brem, where the figure 
of the Sibyl Agrippa is as fair a form as any at Chartfcs or Reims. But 
meanwhile Italian artists were remolding French sculpture to Renais¬ 
sance independence, symmem^, and grace, Intercnurse hetx^ een France and Italy 
was growing through the visits of ecclesiastics^ dipUmiats, merchants, and trsv- 
elecs; inipomed Italliui objects uf an+ especially sma.1l hrons^cs, sen-ed as envoys 
of Renaissance and classical forms and taste. With Charles Mil and Georges and 
Charles d’Amboise the movemenr became an impetuous stream. Ir wax Irnlian 
artists who founded the Italianisung "School of Amhoisc'* ar the ccmntr)" capital 
of the kings. The tombs of French Royalin the church of bt. Denis are a monu¬ 
mental record of the transition from che somber dignity of Gothic sculpture to 
tlic smooth elegance and joyous decorarion of Renaissance design^ prciclaiming 
glory and celebradrig bcaut>- even in the triumph of death. 

The transit!nn was personilied in Alichel Colombc. Born about 1431^ he was 
already described in 1-^6'j as “the supreme sculptor of tlie French fealm/' long 
l>efore the French invasion and absorptitm of Italy. CaMic sculpture had here¬ 
tofore been nearly all in stones Colnmhe imported Genoese mariilc, and carved 
it into figures still stem and stiff with Gothic intensirv^ but set in frames CMberant 
with classic omamenr. Fur die thiteau of Gaillon he cut a spacious high reUef of 
St^ George and the Dragoti—^. lifeless kniglii on a spirited horse^ all enclosed 
wnthin columns^ moldings, and coping of Renaissance design. In Virgin of 
the PiUsrr, carved in stone for the cliurch of St. Galmier., Colombe achieved the 
full delicacy of the Italian stjde in tlie mndcsty and tenderness of the features, 
che sinootli lines of the falling liair. And perhaps it w^as Colombe w]io„ in old age, 
chiseled the Easter Sepulcher (1496) in tlie priory church at Sulesmc^.^ 

In painting, France fell the influence of the Ketlierlands as ^vel! as that of 
Italy, Nicolas Fronicnt began with an almost Dutch realism in The HenfrreetioTi 
of Rutin 1476 he moved from Avignon to Alx-cn-Provcnce, and painted 

for Rend of Anjou a triptj^ch. The Bitrrjmg Bu$h^ w hose central panei showing 
the Virgin enthroned, has Italian qualities in its background, its brunette Ma- 
dunna, its maicstic Mtises^ its charming angel, irs alert huund and trustful sheep; 
here Italy has won a cumplerc victory^ A like evolution nf Style marked the work 
of the *'j\ta5tcr of jMouIins"— probably Jean Pcrrcal He wxnt to Italy witl^ 
Charles VTM and again with Louis XIL he returned with half the airs of the Ren¬ 
aissance in his repertoire—miniaturist, muralist, portraitist, sculptor, and archi¬ 
tect, At Nantes he designed—and Colombe carved—the imposing tomb uf Duke 
Francis II of Brittany; and at Moulins he commemorated his patrons, Anne and 
Pierre of Beaujeu, with the liandsomc portraits ihar now hang in the Louvre, 
The minor arts did not maintain rhcLr late^medkyal excellence. Whereas the 
Flemish illuminaiors had long since passed to secular subjects and eanhiv scenes,, 
the miniatures of Jean Bourdichon in Ler beures d^jinne de Sretiijfrie (150s) 
represented a temm to medieval simplidtj- and pieu^—rhe lovely legends of the 
A'irgin and her Qiild, the rragedv^ of Golgotha, che iriumph uf resurrecrinn, the 
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stories of the saints^ the drawing poor, the buckgnotinds classical, the color rich 
and pure, all in a serertc atniosphere of fetnimne refinement and sentiment.^*' As 
if in conirasi, the stained glass of the time adopted a Flemish naturalism at first 
sight ujisuited to 'windows bringing transfigured light to cathedra] doors; yet 
the glass painted in this period for Auch, Rouen, and Beauvais catches some of 
the thirtccnth-ccnmrv glorj’. Limoges now rekindled its furnaces, which had 
been cold for a century-, and rivaled Italy and Islam in paindng vessels with txans- 
lucent enamels. The "wood carvers had not lost their skill; Ruskin thought the 
choir stalls of Amleiis Cathedral rite best in France,*® Colorful tapestries from the 
end of the fifteenth century caught the attention of George Sand in the Chateau 
de Brissac {i S47), and became a treasure of the Mtisee de Ouny at Paris; and the 
Mus^e des Gobelins has a sdrring tapestry {c> 1500) of musicians playing in a 
garden of flcura-de-lis. 

All in all, eixcfipring the chateaux, the fifteenth century was a fallow age 
in French art. The so 5 was plowed by soldiers’ feet and fertilized with war¬ 
time blood; but only toward the end of the period would men have the 
means and leisure to sow the seeds of the harvest that Francis I would reap. 
The self-portrait of Fouquet betrays an age of hunuliarion and distress; the 
miniatures of his pupil Bourdichon reflect the familial peace of Louis Xll's 
second marriage, and the smiling case of a recovered land. The worat was 
over for France; the best was at^ut to come. 


[V. FRANCOIS VILLON'; 143I-80 

Nevertheless this century of strife and chaos produced a major poet and a 
major historian. As one result of a national economy and a centralized govern¬ 
ment, French literature now used the language of Paris, whether the author came 
from Brittany, Burgundy, or Provence. As if to prnve that French had matured, 
Philippe de Comines chose it, not Larin, for his Memoirts. He took his surname 
from Comines in Flanders, w'herc be was bom. flc came of favored lineage, for 
Duke Philip V was his godfather, he was brought up at the Burgundian court, 
and at seventeen (14164) he was on the staff of the Count of Charolais. When the 
Count, become Charles the Bold, captured Louis X! at Peronne, Comincs resented 
the behavior of the Duke, perhap foresaw his fall, and wisely passed to the serv¬ 
ice of the King. Louis made him chamberlain and enriched him with estates, and 
Charles sent him on important diplomatic missions. Meanwhile Comines 
composed two classics of historical literature: Mimohes^ eronique, et hystoire dtt 
Toy Loinr OTrsetme, and Croniqite du roi Charles fmyriVrwc—narratives written 
in clear and simple French by a man w'ho knew' the world and had shared in the 
events that he described. 

These books instance the extraordinary wealth of French iiccracure in mem¬ 
oirs. They have their faults; they spend themselves mo^y upon w'ar; they arc 
not as fresh and vivid as Froissart or \nilehardouin or Join’villci they* make too 
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many cuirsies to God while admiring the umcrupulous statecraft of Louis Xi; 
and more ofien than not the discumve digressions ate pits of pladmdcs, Nqhc 
the Jess Comioes is die first modem philosophical historian: he seclis the rcladons 
of cause and effect, analyzes charaettr, modves, and pretensfck. Judges conduct 
objectively, and studies events and original documents to illuminate the nature 
of man and die state- In these regards he antidpates Machiavelli and Guicciardini, 
and in his pessimistic estimate of mankind; 

Neither natural reason, nor our m u knowledge, nor love of our 
neighbor, nor anvditng else b alw ays sufficient tn restrain us from do¬ 
ing violence to one another, or to w ithhold ns from retaining what w^e 
already havCg or to deter from usurping the possessions of othcri^ by 
all possible means. ^^ Wiclsed men grow the w^urse for their know^l- 
cdgc^ but the gw)d improve ememelyn^* 

Like iMachiavdli, he hopes that his book will teach princes a trick ur two: 

Perhaps inferior persons w iU not give themselves the trouble to read 
these memoirs, but princes: ^. mav do it, and find some information 
to rew^ard their pains.. *, For though neither enemies nor princes are 
always alike, yet, their affairs being often the same, it is not altogether 
unprofitable to be informed of what b past, ,,, One of the greatest 
means to make a man wnse is to have studied hbtorics »., and to have 
learned to frame and prnporticin our counsels and undertakings ac¬ 
cording to the model and example of our predecessors. For our life b 
but of short dura don, and insufficient to give us experience of so many 
things.*^ 

The Emperor Charles V, the wisest Christian ruler of hb age, agreed with Co¬ 
niines, and called die Mimoires his brev iary. 

Tlic general public preferred romance, farces, and satires. In 1508 appeared 
the French vertion o( Amadh de Q^de. A dozen companliai of players continued 
to present rmsiir^s, morahnes. farces, and rotiej—follies that made fun of every- 
bodvt including priests and kings. Pierre Gringore was a master of thb form, 
w-riring and acting saties with verve and success through a generation. The most 
enduring farce in French literature, Ficrte Far helm ^ was first played 

about 146^ and as late as 1872-“ Parhelin is a poor lawyer staning for cases. He 
persuades a draper to sell him si* cUs of cloth, and invites him to dinner that 
evening tn reedve payment. WTicn the draper comes, PacheUn k in bed caving 
w=ith pretended fever^ and professes to know nodiing about the eUs or the dinner* 
The draper leaves in disgust, meets the shepherd of hb flock, accuses him of 
secretly disposing of several sheep, and hails him before a judge. The shepherd 
seeks a cheap lawyer and finds Pathclin^ w^ho coaches him to pky the idiot ^d 
to answ er all questions with the baa (French bi) of the sheep. The j^dge, baffled 
wnth baas, and confused by the drape ris mingling of complaints against both the 
shepherd and the lawyer, gives France a famous phnise by begging all parties, 
a ces Wfli/ftfrur—“Let os come back to these sheep"';and finally, in 
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despair of getting any logic out of the fracas, dismisses die case. The mmnphant 
Pathelin asks for his fee, but the shepherd only answers “Baa,” and the clever 
deceiver is rooked by the sunplcton. The storj' is unfolded with all the spirit 
of a Gallic altetcadon. Rabelais may have rritietiibered Pathelin when he con¬ 
ceived Panurge, and Moliire reincarnated Gritigore and the anknown author 
of this play. 

The one unforgettable figure in the French literature of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury is Francois Tillon. He lied, stole, cheated, fornicated, and killed like 
the kings and nobles of his tinic, but with more rhyme and reason. He W'as 
so poor that he could not call even his name his own. Bom Frangois de 
Montcorbier (1431). reared in plague and misery in Paris, and adopted by 
a kindly priest, Guillaume dc ^ ilion, he took his foster-father s name, dis¬ 
graced it, and gave it immortality. Guillaume put up with the lad's pranks 
md truancies, financed his studies at the university', and cook proud comfort 
when Frangois received the degree of master of arts (145a). For three years 
thereafter Guillaume provided him with bed and board In the clowters of 
Sr. Benott, waiting for the master to mature. 

It must have saddened the hearts of Guillaume and Frangois’ mother to 
see him turning from piety to poetr>% from theology to burglary'. Paris was 
rich in rakes, trulls, quacks, sneak thieves, beggars, bullies, procurers, and 
drunks, and the reckless youth made friends in almost cvevy category; f<ir 
a while he served as a pimp.*® Perhaps he had received too much religion, 
and found a cloister cloying; It is especially difficult for a clergyman's son 
to enjoy the Ten Commandments. On June 5,1455, a priest, Philippe Cher- 
muve, started a quarrel with him (says Frangois), and cut hLs lip with a 
knife, whereupon \''LlIon gashed him so deeply in the groin that within the 
week Philippe was dead, A hero among his comrades, an outlaw hunted by 
the police, the poet fled from Paris and for almost a year hid in the country- 
side. 

He returned “shrunk and w'au,” sharp of features and dry’ of skin, keeping 
an eye out for the gendarmes, picking a lock or a [>ocket now and then, and 
hungering for food and love. He became enamored of a bourgeois lass, who 
bore with him rill she could find a better cavalier, who beat him; he loved 
he r the more, but commemotated he r late t as t/u dsf/ioy sell? mi toftit — 
“my lady of the twdsted nose.” About this time (1456) be composed Le petit 
testat/tetit, the shorter of bis poetic w'ilLs; for be had many debts and in¬ 
juries to repay, and could nev'cr tell when he might close bis life with a 
noose. He scolds his love for the parsimony of her flesh, sends his hose to 
Robert \'allee. to “clothe his mistress more decently," and bequeaths to 
Pemet Marchand “three sheaves of straw or hay, upon the naked floor to lay, 
and So the amorous game to play." H® devises to his barber the ends 
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and clippings of my and leaves his heart, *"piteoiis, pale, and numb and 
dead/^ co her who had “so dourly banbihed me her sight/" ^ 

After disposing of all this wealth he seems to have lacked bread. On Christ¬ 
mas Eve, 1456, he joined three others in robbing the College of Navarre of 
some 500 croXiTis ($12,500?). Buttressed with his share, Francois resumed 
his stay in the country. For a year he disappears from historic sight; then, 
in the winter of 1457^ we find him among the poets entertained at Blois by 
Charles of Orleans- Villon took part in a poedc tournament there, and must 
have pleased, for Charles kept him through some weeks as his guest, and 
replenished the youth’s leaking purse. Then some prank or quarrel cooled 
their friendship, and Francois renirned to the road^ versifying an apologip'^ 
He wandered south to Bouxges, exchanged a poem for a present with Duke 
John II of Bourbon^ and rambled as far as Roussillon. Wc picture him, from 
his pocijyT as living on gifts and loans, on fruit and nuts and hens plucked 
from roadside farms, talking with peanut girls and tavern tarts, singing or 
whistling on the highways, dodging the police in the towns- Again we lose 
track of him; then^ suddenlVt he reappears^ condemned to death in a prison 
at Orleans (1460). 

We do not know' w'hat brought hun to that pass; wc know only that in 
July of that year Marie of Orleans, daughter of the poet duke, made a formal 
entry into the city, and that Charles celebrated the occasion with a general 
amnesty to prisoners. \^on emerged from death to life in an ecstasy of joy. 
Soon hungrj\ he stole agaiii, w'as caught, and—his previous escapades being 
held against him—was thrown into a dark and dripping dungeon m the village 
of Meung-sur-Loire, near Orleans. Four months he lived there with rats 
and toads, biting his scarred lip, and vow^ing vengeance on a wmrld that 
punished thieves and let poets star^ c. But not all the world w as unkind. Louis 
XI, passing through Orleans, declared another amnesty, and Villon, told 
that he was free, danced a fandango on his prison straw* He rushed back to 
Paris or its vidnity; and now, old and bald and penniless at thirt>\ he WTote 
his greatest poemSt which he called simply Ler Lais (The paste rit^% 

finding so many of them cast again into the form of ironic bequests, termed 
them Le grmid te^ament (1461-62}* 

He leaves his spectacles to the hospital for blind paupers, so that they may, 
if they can, distinguish the good from the bad, the lowly from the grear, 
among the skeletons in the chamel house of the Innocents. So soon bi hfe 
obsessed with death, he mourns the mortality of beauty, and sings a Ballade 
des ditmes du temps jadis—ot yesterday’s belles: 

Dictes ntoy onf, n’en qml pays^ 

Est Fhra la belle Rmtamc, 

Arebipiades^ ne Theiis^ 

Qui fwf ia CQtmne germame^ 
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Echo parlam qtimit bmyt mi 
Desttis rivicTC au sm cjtm, 

Que &t trap pirn 

Mm ON ioiif lis ndges tPmtm?* 

He considers k nature^s unforgivable sin co ravish us with loveliness and 
rhen dissolve k in our anus. His bitterest paem is Lcs regreti de k b^tle 
the bineiir of the fair helm-maker: 

WTicre is that clear and erj^stal browr 
Tliose cvebrows arched^ and golden hair? 

And those bright eves, where are they now* 

Wherewith the wisest ravished w ere? 

The little nose so straight and fain 
The dny* tender, perfect ear; 

Where is the dimpled chin, and w here 
The pHititing lips so red and clear? ^ 

The description proceeds from lure to hire, omitting none; and then* in plain¬ 
tive litanvt each ehtirm decays: 

Tlic breasts all shriveled up and gone* 

The haunches* like tlie pps* withdrawn. 

The thighs no longer like to thighs. 

Withered and mottled all like farawm— 

which here* alas* means sausages (sautcisses). 

And so* no longer loving love or life* Villon bequeaths himself to the dost: 

Item* tnv body t ordain 

Unto the earth* our grandmother; 

Thereof the w'orms will have small gain; 

Hunger harh w^om it many a year. 

Tic leaves his books gratefully to his fosicr-father; and as a parting gift to 
his old mother he comfH>scs for her a humble ballad to the Virgin. He asks 
mercy of all but those w^ho unprisoned him: of monks and nuns* mummers 
and chanters, lackeys and gallants, **wanti>ns w^ho all their charms display. *. 
braw lers and jugglers and tumblers gay* clow^ns w ith their apes and carpets 
spread . . . gentle and simple* living and dead-*! erj^ folk mercy^ one and 
alL"="So 


• TeSl me w hierc, in what lam! rif ihtidcn 
Bides fair Flora of Rornc, and when: 
Are Thali and Arcrhipiadc, 
Cud^invgerman of bcauiy rare^ 

And Fchn, more tfuji morml Fair, 
That, w hen one by iiTcr-fliw* 

Or mitn^ih* am^'crs out of the ^k^ 

But whfl c is of last yairV aiow? 
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Here IS ended {both ^neit and small) 

Poor V'illun's Testament! When he is dead, 

Come, I pray yau, to Ills funeral, 

Wliilst the bell tinkles overhead ... 

Prince, that art gende as a yearling gled. 

Hear what he did with his latest sigh; 

He drank a long draught of the vinc-jnicc red, 

Wbenas he felt his ctid drata' nigh,^ 

Despite these wills and farewells, he could not so soon turn down the cup 
of life. In i4fli he went back to Guillaume dc Villon and the cloisters, and 
his mother rejoiced. Bur the law had not forgotten him. Tlic College of 
Navarre had him arrested, and consented to his liberation only on condition 
rhat lie repay it his share of the loot of ax years back—forty crowns a year 
for three years. On the niglirof his release he had the ill luck to be with two 
of his old crime mates when they started a drunken brawd in which a priest 
was stabbed. Apparently Villon had no blame in the matter; he withdrew to 
his room, and prayed for peace. Nevertheless he was again arrested; he was 
tortured by having w'atcr forced down his throat to the bursting point; and 
then, to his astonisliment, he w'as condeinncd to be hanged. For several weeks 
he lay in close confinement, hoping and despairing. And now, expecting 
death for himself and his companions, he indited a pitiful farewell to the 
world; 

Men, brother men, chat after us yet live. 

Let nut ydiir beam cou liard agoin^c b<;; 

Fwr if stiinci pity of m poor ircn yc gi 
”rhe sooner God sh5dJ take of you pin\ 

Here are ue five or six sirung up, you see, 

And here the fiesKp that all too well was fed. 

Bit by bit eaten and rotten.^ rent and shred^ 

And we the bones grow dust and ash w ithal; 

no man laugh at us discomforted. 

But pray to God that He forgive us all . . . 

The rain has washed and laundered us all five. 

And the sun dried and blackened^ yea, perdie^ 

Ravens and pics w^ith beaks that rend and five 
Have dug our eyes out, and plucked off for fee 
Our beards and e>'cbrpwT>; never we are free. 

Not once^ to rest; hut here and there still sped^ 

Drive at its wild will by die wind's change led. 

More pecked of birds than fmiis on garden wall; 

Men, for God’s love, let no gibe here be said. 

But pray to God that He forgive us aU.®^ 
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Not yet quite hopeless, Villon persuaded his jailer to take a message to his 
foster-father, and to convey to the court of the Fartenient an appeal from a 
sentence so dearly unjust. Guillaume de Villon, who could forgive seventy 
times seven, once more inrerceded for the poet, who must have had some 
virtues to be so an discourageably loved. On January 3, 1463, the conn; says 
its record, “ordered that... the sentence preceding be annulled, and—hav¬ 
ing regard to the bad character of the said Villon—thar he be banished for 
ten years from the town .. . and viscount)' of Paris.’'" Francois thanked 
the court in a joyful ballad, and asked for three days’ grace to “provide for 
my journey and bid my folk adieu." It was granted, and presumably he now 
saw his foster-father and his mother for the last time. He packed his bundle, 
grasped the bottle of wine and the purse that good Guillaume gave him, re¬ 
ceived the old man’s benediction, and marched out of Paris and history. We 
hear nothing of him more. 

He was a thief, but a melodjous thief, and the world has need of melody. 
He could be brutally coarse, as in the BaJtade de It GrosTe Afargor, and he 
flung obscene epithets at women who fell short of his desires, and he w-as 
bn pish ly frank in anatomical details. All this we can forgive for the sins 
that were committed against his sins, and the ever resurgent tenderness of 
his spirit, and the wistful music of his veisc. He paid the penalty for what 
he was, and left us only the reward. 
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1 . KINGS 

H enry IV, having reached the throne, found Wniself challenged by 
rtvidt. In \^’ales Owain Glyn Dwr overthrew the English domi¬ 
nation for a moment (1401-08), hut the future Henrv' now Prince of 
\\'’aies, overcame him with dashing strategi,'’; and Oiiven Glendow'er, after 
leading a hunted life for eight years in W'elsli fastnesses and crags, died a 
few hours after receiving full jiardon from his gallant conqueror. Synchro¬ 
nizing his rebellion with Glendowcr's, Henry Percy, Earl of Northumber¬ 
land, led some nobles of the north into an uprising against 3 king unable to 
keep all the promises he had made to them for their aid in deposing Richard 
11, llic Earl’s reckless son Harry “Hotspur” (unwarrantably lovable in 
Shakespeare) led a hesitant and inadequate force against the King at Shre\vs- 
bury (140}) j there the youth died in foolish heroism, Henry IVfought man¬ 
fully in the front ranks, and his gay wastrel son, “Prince Hal,” displayed the 
bravery that would v^ in Agincourt and Franee. These and other troubles left 
Henry little time or zest for statesmanshipj his revenues limped behind his 
cjcfTcnditureS; lie quarreled tactlessly with Parliament, and ended his reign 
amid fiscal chaos and the personal tribulations of leprosy, prolapse of the 
rectum, and venereal diseased "He departed to God,” says Holinshcd, "in 
the year of hLs age forty-six ... in great perplexity and Unit pleasure.”^ 

In tradition and Shakespeare Henry V had lived a free and frolicsome 
youth, and had even conspired to seize the throne from a father incapacitated 
by illness but tcnacimis of pow^er. Contemporar)* chroniclers merely hint 
at his revels, but assure us that after his accession "he was changed into an¬ 
other man, studying to he honest, grave, and modest," * He who had romped 
with topers and tam now dedicated himself to leading a united Christendiim 
against the advancing Turks—adding, however, that he must first conquer 
France* He accomplished his proximarc aim with astonishing speed, and for 
a precarious moment an English king sat on the throne of France. German 
princes sent him homage, and thought of making him emperor.* He rivaled 
Caesar briefly in the planning of campaigns, the provisioning <tf his armies, 
the affection tif his troops, and in exposing himself in all battles and weathers. 
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SuddcnljT, still a youth of thirty-five, he died of fever at Bois-de-Vincennes 

(142=)- 

His death saved France, and almost mined England. His popularity might 
have persuaded the taxpayers to rescue the govenurtent from bankruptcy; 
but his son Henry VT was. at accession, only nine months old, and a dis¬ 
graceful sequence of corrupt regents and inept generals sank the treasury into 
irredeemable debt. The new ruler never rose to royal stature; he was a 
delicate and studious neurasthenic who loved religion and books;, and shud¬ 
dered at the thought of wat; the English mourned that they had lost a king 
and won a sunt. In 1451, imitating Charles V'I of France, Henry VI went 
mad. A year later his minLsrers signed a peace acknowledging England’s de¬ 
feat in the Hundred Years’ "War. 

Richard, Duke of V otk, governed for two years as Protector; In a cloudv- 
lucid interval Henry dismissed him (1454); the angry- Duke claimed the 
throne through descent from Edward III; he branded the Lancastrian kings 
as usurpers, and joined Salisbury, VVarvi'ick, and other barons in those Wars 
of the Roses—Lancastrian red and Yorkist white—which through thirty-one 
years (1454-S5) pitted noble against noble in the indefatigable suicide of the 
Anglo-Norman aristocracy, and left England impoverished and dcsolatc- 
Soldiers demobiiiiiicd by unwonted peace, and loath to resume the chores of 
[icasantry, enlisted on either side, plundered the villages and towns, and 
murdered without qualm ail who stood in their way. TTic Duke of York 
w-as killed in battle at Goldsmith’s Wakefield (J4(io), but his son Edward, 
Earl of .March, carried on the war remorselessly, slaughtering all captives, 
with or T^dthour pedigree; while Margaret of Anjou, the virile queen of the 
gentle Henry, led the Lancastrian resistance with unblushing ferocity, 
March woo at Towton ([461}, ended the Lancastrian dynasty, and became, 
as Ed«'ard IV, the first Yorkist king. 

But the man who really ruled England for the nc.\:t six years was Richard 
Neville, Earl of M'arwick. Head of a rich and numerous cion, possessed of 
a dominating and yet engaging personality, as subde in statesmanship as he 
was brilliant in war, “Waru-ick the Kingmaker” had fathered the victory at 
Towton, and had raised Edward to the throne. The King, resting from strife, 
dedicated himself to women, while ^^’arwick governed so well chat all Eng¬ 
land south of the Tyne and east of the Sei'em (for .Mai^ret was srill fight¬ 
ing) honored him as in all but name the king. \^^en Edward rebelled against 
the reality and turned against him, Warwick joined Margaret, drove Edward 
from England, restored Henry- \T to nominal power (1470), and ruled 
again. But Edward organized an army with Burgundian aid, crossed to Hull, 
defeated and slew Warwick at Barnet, defeated .Margaret at Tewkesbury 
(1471), had Henry VT murdered in the tower, and lived happily ever after¬ 
ward. 
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He was still only ihirry-onc. Comincs describes him as "one of the hand¬ 
somest men of his age^” who “took no delight in anything but ladies^ dancings 
cutemiinmcntT and the chase/^ He replenished his treasurv by confiscating 
the estates of the Nevilles, and by accepting from Louis XT^ as hril>es to 
peace, i jftooo crowns and a promise of 50,000 more per year." So eased, he 
could ignore a Parlianient whose only use to him would have been to vote 
him funds. Feeling himself secure, he surrendered himself again to luxury 
and indolence, vvore himself out lovingly, grew fat and jolly, and died at 
forty-one m the amplitude of his person and his power (• 483 )- 

He left rw'O sons: rhe twelve-y car-old Edward and Richard, Duke of 
York, aged time. Their unde Richard, Duke of Gloucester, had for the past 
sLt years served the state as chief minister, and with such indusrr)’, piety, and 
skill that when he made himself regent England accepted him without pro¬ 
test, despite his “ill-featured limbs, crooked back, hard-favored visage, and 
left shoulder much higher than his right.”' Whether through the intoxication 
of power, or a just suspicion of conspiracies to unseat him, Richard im¬ 
prisoned several notables, and executed one. On July 6, 14(13, he had himself 
cro\VTieJ as Richard ill, and on July 15 the rwo young princes were mur¬ 
dered in the Towner— no one knows by whom. Once again the nohiliry rose 
in revolt, this time led by Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, WTien their 
mod«t forces met the King's far larger army on Bosworrh Field {1485), 
most of Richard's soldiers refused to light; and—Jacking both a kingdom 
and a horse—he died in a desperate charge. Hie Yorkist dynasty ended; the 
Earl of Richmond, as Henry \’'n, began the Tudor line that would close 
with Elizabeth. 

Under the blows of necessity Henr)' developed die virtues and vices thai 
seemed TO him demanded by his place. Holbein pictured him in a \\'hitehall 
fresco: tall, slender, beardless, pensive, humane, hardly revealing the subtle, 
secret calculation, the cold, stem pride, the flexible but parienrly obdurate 
will that brought England from its destitute disintegration Odder the sixth 
Henry to its wealth and concentrated power under the eighth. He loved 
“the felicity of full coffers,” says Bacon,^ because he knew their persuasive¬ 
ness in politics. E le taxed the nation ingeniously, bled the rich with “benevo¬ 
lences” or forced gifts, made avid use of fines to feed his treasury and 
discourage crime, and winked as judges fitted the fine not to the offense but 
to the puise. He w'as the first English king since 12 16 W'ho kept his expenses 
within his income, and bis charities and generosities niirigated his parsimony. 
He devoted hiiTVself conscientiously to administration, and skimped his pleas¬ 
ures to complete his toil. His life u as darkened with }ierennial suspicion, not 
without cause; he trusted no one, concealed his purposes, and by fair means 
or dubious he achieved his ends. He established the Court of Star Chamber 
to m% in secret scsBion-s, olisrrqierous nobles too powerful to fear local judges 
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or juries; and )^CHir by year Kc brouglu the ruined aristocmc)* and the fright¬ 
ened prelacy iru:o subordinariorj to the moTiarchy* Strong individuals re- 
fjcnted the decline of iibem" and the desuenide of Parlbnient; but |KasaiiOs 
ftirgave much in a king who dscjpiined their lords, and manufacturers and 
1 Tier eh ants thanked him for his wise promotion of industry and traden He 
had found an Engiatid in feudal anarchy, a govemment too poor and dis¬ 
reputable to win obedience or loyalty; he left to flcnry VI [I a state rc- 
spccred^ orderly, solvent, united, and at peace. 


H. THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH WEALTH 

Apparently nothing had been gained by the Great Revolt of Many 
.servTle dues were still e?factcd.^ and as Lite as 15J7 the House of Lords re¬ 
jected a bill for the final nianumission of all serfs.^ The enclosure of ^^com- 
mons” was accelerated; thousan^Ls of displaced serfs became propercj'lcss 
proletarians In the towns; rile sheep, said Thomas More, were eating up the 
peasantry".In some wavs the movement was good: lands approaching e.v-^ 
hausTion were reuitrogenated by the grazing sheep, and by 1500 only i per 
cent of the population were serfs* A class of yeomen grew, tilling their own 
land, and gradually giving ro the English eoimnoner the sturdy independeni 
character that would later forge the Commonwealth and build an unwritten 
mnsriturion of unprecedented Hbcrtj\ 

Feudalism became unprofitable as industry and copvmerce spread into a 
nadonal and money economy bound up with foreign trade. W hen the serf 
produced for his lord he hatl scant motive for e^ipaasion or enterprise; when 
the free j>easant and the merchant could sell their product in the open markci: 
ihe ]ust for gain quickened the economic pulse of the nation; the villages sent 
more food to the towns, the towns pn^duced more goods to pay for it, and 
the exchange of surpluses oA^erflow ed the old municipal limits and guild 
resifictions to cover England and reach out beyond the sea. 

Some guilds became ''merchant companies.” licensed by the King to sell 
English products abroad. ’W^hereas In the fourteenth centurv most English 
trade had iieen carried in Italian vessels, the British now huilr their owm ships, 
md sent them into the Xiiith Sea, the coastal Adandc, and the Mtditetrail' 
ean. The Genoese and Hanseatic merchants resented these new comers^ and 
fought them with enibargocs and piracy; but Henryk \ll, convinced that 
the development of England required foreign trade, took English shipping 
under governmental protection, and ammged with other nations commercial 
agreements that established maritime order and peace. By 1500 the "mer¬ 
chant adventurers'' of England ruled the trade of the North Sea. W^irh an 
eye to commerce wHth China and Japan, the farseeincf King commissiORcd 
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the Icalian navigator Giovanni Caboto, then living in Bristol as John Cabot, 
to seek a northern passage across the Atlantic (1497), Cabot had to be con¬ 
tent until discovering Newfoundland and. in a second voyage {K49S), ex¬ 
ploring the coast from Labrador to Dekware; he died in that year, and his 
son Sebasrian passed into the service of Spain. Probably neither the sailor nor 
his King realiz-cd that these expeditions inaugurared British imperialism, and 
opened to English trade and colonists a region thai would in time be Eng¬ 
land's strength and salvation. 

Meanwhile protective tariffs nourished narional industn-^ economic order 
reduced the rate of iniercst S4jmetlme5 to as low as 5 per cent; and govern- 
mental decrees rigorously regulated wages and the conditions of labor. A 
stature of Henry VII {1495) ruled 

that every artidcer and labourer be at lus work, berw'een tlie midst of 
the month of Alarch and the midst of chc month of Septemher, liL-forc 
five o'clock in the morning, and tiiat he have hut half fin hour for his 
breakfast, and an hour and a half for his [midday] dinner, at such dme 
as he hath season for sleep ,.. and that he depart not from work ,,, till 
between seven and eight of the dock in the evening,.., And that fro m 
the midst of September to the midst of iMareh everj- artificer and la¬ 
bourer be at their w ork in the springing of the day, and depart not tiU 
night., , and that they sleep not by davJ^ 

How^ever, the worker rested and drank on Sundays, and on twenty-four ad¬ 
ditional holidays in the yean “Fair prices” were set by the state for many 
commodities, and we hear of arrests for exceeding these figures. Real wages, 
in relation to prices, were apparently higher in the late fifteenth century than 
in the early nineteenth. “ 

The revolts of English labor in this^ age stressed polidcal rights as well as 
economic wTongs* Scmi-conun unis tic projsaganda continued in almost every 
year, and w orkingmen were repeatedly reminded that “you be made of the 
same mold and metal that the gentles be made of; wdiy then should they sport 
and play, and you labor and toil?—why should they ha^ e so much of the 
prosperirv and treasure of this world, and ye so little?''^ Riots against en¬ 
closures of common lands were numerous, and there were periodic conflicts 
herween merchants and artisans; but wc hear too of agitations for municipal 
democracy, for the representation of labor in Parliament, and for a rcducdiin 

taxes.^"* 

In June 1450, a large and disciplined force of peasants and town laborers 
marched upon London and camped at Blackhcath, Their leader. Jack Cade, 
presenred their grievances in an orderly d(K^u merit. *'A1I the common people, 
what for taxes and tallages and other oppressions, might not li\^e by iheir 
handiwork and husbandry/' The Statute of Labourers should be repealed. 
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and a ntw ministry should be fumied. The government accused Cade of 
advocating communism/ The troops of Henry VI, and the retainers of 
cerTain nobles, met the rebel army at Sevenoaks (June f 8,1450). To the sur¬ 
prise of all, the rebeb won, and poured into London, To appease them the 
King's Council ordered the arrest of Lord Saye and \^'iL[iani Cronmier, offi¬ 
cials especially hated for their exactions and tyranny. On July 4 rhev were 
surrendered to the mob that besieged the Tower; they u'ere tried by the 
rebels, refused to plead, and were beheaded. According to Holinshed the 
ru'o heads were raised on pikes and carried through the streets in joyous pro¬ 
cession; even'' now am! then their mouths were knocked together in a bloody 
kiss,^^ The Archbishop of Ginterbui^' and the Bishop of Winchester nego¬ 
tiated a peace, granting some demands and offering amnesty. The rebels 
agreed and dispersed. Jack Cade, however, attacked the castle of Queens- 
borough in Sheppiey; the government outlawed him, and on July 11 he was 
mortally u oiindcd while resisting arrest. Light accomplices were condemned 
TO death; the rest were pardoned by the King, “to the great rejoicing of all 
his subjects.” 


111, \ti]RAl.S AND ALVNNEKS 


The \^ent'finn aTiihsissador, about 1 joo, reported to his government: 

The English are for the most part—both nicn and women, of all ages 
-handsome anti ucll proportioned,... They arc great lovers of them¬ 
selves. and of evcTV'thing hdonging to them; they think tliere are no 
other men than themselves, and no other world bin England; and 
whenever they sec a handsome foreigner rhev sav that ‘‘he lonks like 
an Englishman," and that it is a great pin- that he is not oneJ® 

The English might have aaswered that most of this description, Jtimutii 
would fit all peoples. Assuredly they were a vigorous stock, in 
body, charjeter, and spicech, nicv swore so heartily that even Joan of Arc 
regularly called them Goddams. The women coo were pbinspoken, talking 
of matters physiological and generic with a freedom char might shock the 
sophisticates of toJity/' (Tumor was as coarse and profane as speech. Man¬ 
ners were rough, cs'en in the aristocracy, and had to be trained and tamed 
by a rigid code of ceremony. The lustj' spirit that would agitate the Ediza- 
bechaas was already fonned, in the fifteenth ccncurx', out of a life of danger, 
violence, and insolence. Every man had to be his own policeman, ready to 

* Cf^ Shjik«pciiiT^5 cariEriiTyTc of Jqck Oldc; “There ^ha.11 be in TiiglanJ sevcti halfpenny' 
loivea Mid for a penny, — 1 will make \X a fclfHiy lo drirtk sirail] beer; all the m\m shall tw 
La ctPiniTton.... ,-\nd here ... I qnd comnund ihat of rhe -dcy^« ct%ii the pissinr cmiduir 

mn nothing hat claj^r wine. . . . F IctEccforrli iEI rhing^ &hal1 he In consmon.^—i Henry Vl^ 

JV, 1,^ 
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meer blow with blow and, at need, kill with a steady stomach. These same 
powerful animals could be generous, chivalrous, and, on occasion, even ten¬ 
der. Tough warriors wept when Sir John Chandos, the aimiost ''parfic 
knight,” died j and Margaret Pasion's letter to her sick husband ( 144 ?) show's 
how timeless and raceless love can be. We should adik however, that this 
same lady almost broke the head of her daughter for refusing to marry the 
parental choice.®^ 

Girls were brought up in protective demuttness and modesty, for men 
were beasts of prey, and virginity was an economic asset in die mariral mart. 
Marriage was an incident In the transfer of propertv. Girls could legally 
marry at tw'elve, boys at fourteen, even without their parents^ consent; but 
in the upper classes, to accelerate property transactions, betrothals were ar¬ 
ranged by rhe parents soon after the children reached the age of seven. Since 
love marriages were exceptional, and divorce was forbidden, adulteiy was 
popular^ espectallv in the aristocracy. *"There reigned abundantly/' sa)^ 
Holinshed, "the fijthie rin of lechery and fomicationt wirh abominable adul¬ 
teries, speciallie in the king." Edward TV^ after sampling many loves, chose 
Jane Shore as hLs favorite concubine. She sensed him with wanton fideliry, 
and proved a kind friend at court to many a petirioner. VA'hen Edward died, 
Richard III, possibly to parade his brothers vices and disguise his own, 
forced her to march through London streets in the white robe of a public 
penitent. She Iwed to a destitute old age, despised and rejected by those 
whom she had helped ® 

Xever in known hisrorj^ had Englishmen (now so laM'-abiding) been so 
laivless- A hundred years of war had njade men brutal and reckless; nobles 
returning from France continued to fight in England, and employed de¬ 
mobilized soldiers in their feuds. Aristocrats shared with tradesmeii a greed 
for money that overrode all morality. Petty thefts were innumerable. Mer¬ 
chants sold shoddy goods and used false weights; at one time frauds in the 
quality and quantity of tAporrs almost mined England's foreign tradc.^^ 
Commerce on the seas was spiced with piracy- Bribery was almost universah 
judges could scarcely judge without "gifts^^ juries were paid to be friendly 
to plaintiff or defendant or both; tax collectors were ^^greased” to Icr exemp¬ 
tions slip readily from their palms; recruiting officers, like Shakespeare^s 
Falsrafft could be induced to overlook a town;®^ an English army invading 
France w'as bought off by the enemy.*^ Men w^ere as mad for money then as 
now, and poets like Chaucer* having denounced greed, practiced it. The 
moral structure of societ)^ might have collapsed had not its foundations been 
mortised in the simple life of common men and women, who, while rheir Iset- 
cers plotted the w ars and mischief of the time, mainrained the home and 
carried on the race. 

All classes except merchants and proih^ires lived In the counrrv' for as 
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much of the year as they might. Castles, being no longer defensible since 
the development of cannon, were slowly evolving into manor houses. Brick 
replaced stone, but modest houses were still built of wood and mud. The 
central hall, once used for all purposes, lost its old ske and splendor, and 
shrank into a vtsrihulc opening into a lai^ living room, some small rooms, 
and a “drawte chamber" or (with)drawing room for intimate converse, 
rapcstrics hung on rich men’s walls, and windows—somerimes of stained 
glass—brightened the once dark interior. The smoke of the hearth, which 
formerly had escaped through n'indow, door, and roof, w-as now gathered 
into a chimney, and a massive fireplace dignified the liiiTng room. Ceilings 
might be timbered, floors iiiigltr be tiled; carpets were still rare. If we may 
trust the literary rather than accurate Erasmus, 

almtist all the floois arc of clay and rushes from the maishcs, so care¬ 
lessly renewed that the foundation sometimes remains for twyntj' 
years.harboring, there below, spittle and vomit and w’ine of dogs and 
men, beer,.. remnants of fishes, and ocher filth unnamcable. Hence, 
w'ith the change of weather, a vapor eahalcs which in my judgment 
is far from wholesome.®’’ 

Beds u'crc sumptuous with carving, flow'crcd coverlet, and canopy. The 
dining table, in comfortable htimes. was a giant masterpiece of carved wal¬ 
nut or oak. Near it, or in the hall, stood a cupbi>ard, sideboard, or dresser 
where tabic plate was “dressed"—j.e., arranged for display or ornament. 
The **|>arler'’—3 room for talking—was preferred for meals. 

To save oil, the main meals were taken in dayliglit: ’‘dinner" at ten m the 
morning, “supper" at five in the afternoon. jMcnwore their hats at table, to 
keep their long hair from getting into the food. Forks were reserved for 
special purpf^ses, like serving salad or roosting cheese; their English use in 
the modern manner first appears in 1463.*” The knife wa,s supplied by the 
guest, who carried it in a short sheath attoched to his girdle. Etiquette re¬ 
quired that fiH>d should be brought to the mouth with the fingers. As hand¬ 
kerchiefs were not in use till the middle of the sLvtcenth cennir>', men were 
requested to blow- their noses with the hand that held the knife rather than 
with that which conveyed the food.’^ Napkins were unknowm, and diners 
were warned not to dean their teeth on the tablecloth.'"’ iMcaJs were heavy; 
the ordinary dinner of a man of rank indudtd fifteen or twenty dishes. 
Great lords kept great tables, feeding a hundred retainers, visitors, and serv¬ 
ants daily; \A*arwick the Kingmaker used she oven a day for his table, and 
sometimes fed 500 guests. iMeat was the national food; vegetables were scarce 
or shunned. Beer and ale were the national drinks; w'ine was not as plentiful 
or popular as in France or Italy, but a gallon of beer per day was the usual 
allowance per person, even for nuns. 'J’hc English, said Sir John Fortescue 
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(f. *47^). “drink no water, unless at certain times upon religious score, or 
by way of doingr penance," 

Dress u'as splendid in the aristocracy. Simple men wort a plain gown or 
hood, or a short tunic concctiicnt for work; moneyed men liked furred and 
feathered hats, dou'cred robes, or fancy jackets bulging at the sleeves, and 
tight high hose which, CItaucer's parson complained, “shewen... the horrible 
swollen juembers, rhut seetneth . . . hernia, and eke the buttocks ... as k 
were the hiiidrc part of a she-ape in the fulle of rlic mwia.” Chaucer himself, 
when a page, had a daming costume with one hfise red and the other black. 
The long pointed shoes of the fourteenth century disappeared in the fif¬ 
teenth, and shoes became rounded or broad at the toe. As for ‘‘the outrageous 
array of wotniiicn, God wot that though the visages of sonnue of them sewn 
ful citastc and debonairc, yet notifie they,” by “the horrible disordinnte 
scaniinesse" of their dress, their "likerousnesse” (lechcrousncss) “and 
pride,”^ However, the pictures that have come down to us show the allur¬ 
ing scK lightly encased in a plethora of garments from cars to feet. 

Amusements ranged from checkers and chess, backgammon and dice, 
to fishing and hunting, archery and joiuts. Playing cards reached England 
toward the end of the fifteenth century; today they still dress their kings 
and queens in the fashion of that time. Dancing and music were as popuW 
as gambling; nciirly every linglLshman took part in choral songj Henry V 
rivaled John Dumstable aiuong the outstanding composers of the day; and 
English singers were acclaimed on the Continent. Men played tennis, liand- 
hall, football, bowls, quoirs; they wrestled and ho.\:ed, sec Clicks to fighting, 
baited bears and bulls, t'rowds gathered to see acrobats and ropewalkers 
perform the feats that aniuscJ antiquiry^ and amaze niodcmity. Kings and 
nobles kept jiiigglers, jestcis, and bu JTtwnsj and a Lord of Misrule, appointed 
by the king or queen, superintended the sports and revels of Christma.stidc. 
M'omen moved freely among men everywhere; drank in taverns, rode to 
the hounds, hunted with falcons, and distracted the spectators from the 
combatants at tournaments; it tvas they who. led by the queen, judged the 
jousters and awarded the goUicn crown. 

Travel was siiil rravail, but nobody seemed to stay home-a bad mark for 
monogamy. Roads were mud or dust, and robbers made no disrincrion <if 
race, sex, class, or creed. Inns were picturest|ue and dirry, stocked witli 
roaches, rats, and fleas. Nearly every one of them had a Doll Tcarshcct for 
sale, and virtue could hardly find a bed. Tlic poor went on foot, the welLto- 
do on holdback, usually in armed companies; the very rich used ncxi fangled 
horse-drawn coaches—reputedly invented by a fifteenth-century Hungarian 
in the village of Kocz. Lordly carriages were carved and painted and gilded, 
cushioned and curtained and carpeted; even so they were less comfortable 
than camels, and as undulant as a fishing smack. Ships were no better dian 
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inantiquiry.or wi>riC;Tlvar which brougJu King John from Rtirdeau.t to Lon¬ 
don in 13 y 7 took r^veive days. 

Crime flourished. Towns were too poor to have any but unpaid volunteer 
police^ but aU males were required to join in the “hue and erj^^ after a fleeint^ 
eiTmuia]. Deterrents were sought in severe penalties for the few who ’^ii'erc 
caught; burglary. )arceuytarson» and sacrilege, as uxll as murder and treason, 
T.vere punished with hanging on any convenient tree+ and the corpse was 
left as a warning to others and a feast for crovrTi. The practice of torture— 
both on the accused and on witnesses—developed under Edward f\^, and 
continued for 300 vears/® Lawyers abounded, 

Perhaps we. judge the age too harshly, forgetting the barbarities of our 
enlightened century. Sir John Fortcsciic. Chief Justice under Henry Vh 
thought more highly of his time+ and wtuic in irs honor two works once re- 
no wmed. In a diaJogue, De Liudibrij legiwi Anglke^ he praised the laws of 
England, gloried in the right i>f trial by jury, mourned the use of torture, 
and, like a thousand philosophers, warned princes to make themselves the 
law-abiding sen-^ants of the people. In Mai/irrchia^ G&vem^rj^ce of Eng¬ 
land^ he compared France and England patriotically: in France men could 
be condemned without public trial, rhe Stares-General was rarely called, the 
King levied taxes on necessities like salt and wine. After so exalting his coun¬ 
try, Sir John concluded that all governments should be sub jeer to the pope, 
usque ad pedrrur oserda—^^even to kissing hk 
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Archbishop Arundel, in 1407, reaffirmed the supremacy of carn^n or ec¬ 
clesiastical law over all secular legislation, and condemned as a major herew 
any rejection of a papal decree-"^ Recovering from \\ ycliL the Church grew 
stronger in fifreenrh-century England, and rising xvealth overflowed into 
its coffers. **Chantrits" were now a frequent form ot contriliution: persons 
expecting death paid for the building of a chapel and for rhe chanting of 
Masses to expedite their souls into paradi^. As some twentx" bishops and 
twemy-siK abhors s^c in the House of Lords with only forty-seven laymen^ 
the Church controlled the major chamber of Parliament. To offset this. 
Henry \''n—and later I lenry V'^II I—insisted on the right of rhe kings to nomi¬ 
nate the bishops and abbots of England from the eligible clergy; and thk 
dependence of the hierarchy on rhe monarchy cased the clerical surrender 
to Henry \''IIEs assertion of royal supremacy over the English Church. 

Meanwhile W^yclif s Pejor Preachers continued to spread their anticlerical 
ideas. As early as 1382 a nionasric chronicler reported, with frightened ex¬ 
aggeration, that “they multiplied exceedingly, like budding plants, and filled 
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the whole realm.... \ ou could sciifcc nicer two men on the road but that 
one of them was a disciple of 1\'yelif."^® They found tlicir readiest audience 
among the mdustrial workers, especially the weavers of Norfolk. In 1395 
the Lollards felt strong enough to present to Parlianient a bold stacemenr 
of their principles. They opposed clerical celibacy, transubstantiation, image 
worship, pilgrimages, prayers for the dead, the wealth and cndotvment of 
the Church, the employment of ecclesiastics In state offices, the necessity of 
confession to priests, tile ceremonies of exorcism, and the worship of rhe 
saints. In other pronouncements they reconiniende J that all should read the 
Bible frequently, and should follow its precepts as superior ro the decrees 
of the Church. They dcnotinced war as unchristian, and lusur)" as immoral; 
they called for sumptuaiy' law's that would compel a return to simple foods 
and dress; they abhorred oaths, and substituted for tliem such phnLses as “1 
am sure,” or “It is sooth”—J.e., truth; already the Puritan mind and shew 
were taking form In Jiritam.^’ A few’ preachers mingled socialism with their 
religion, but most of them refrained from artacklixg private property, and 
sought the support of knights and genrty^ as well as of peasants and proie- 
mires. 

Nevertheless the upper classes could not forget their narrow escape from 
social revolution in 1381, and the Church found in them a new readiness m 
[>rotect her as a stabilizing force in the conununity, Richard 11 threatened 
with arrest the representatives of the Lollards in Parliamenr, and reduced 
them to silence. In 1397 the English bishops petitioned the King for the 
execution of impenitent heretics “as in other realms subject to the Oifistian 
religion," hut Richard U'as loath to go to such lengtLs, In 1401, houxver, 
Henry and his Parliament issued the famous statute De biseretico ce/tfJ- 
Imrende: all f>crst>ns declared by an ecclesiastical court to l)c persistent here¬ 
tics were to be burned, and all hereiicat books w'crc to be destroyed. In that 
same year William Sawtrc)'. a Lollard priest, was burned at the stake. Other 
Lollards were arrested, recanted, and were treated leniently. In t4o6 the 
Prince of \^'a]cs presented to I fenry IV a petition alleging that the propa¬ 
ganda of the Lollards, and their attacks on monastic property, threatened 
the whole c.tisttng fabric of socicrj'. The King ordered a more vigorous 
prtjsecurion of the heretics, but the altsorpiion uf the bishops in the politics 
of the Papal Schism tenqjorariJy deflected their eitcrg^' from ilie hunt. In 
1410 John Badby, a Lollard tailor, was condemned by the Church, and was 
burned in Smithficld Market. Before the faggots were lighted “Prince Hal” 
pleaded vrith Badhy to recant, ami offered him life and nioncv; Badby re¬ 
fused, and mounted the pvre to his death,®* 

The Prince came to the throne in 1413 as Henry V', and gave his full sup- 
]>ort to rhe policj' of suppression. One of his personal friends was Sir John 
Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, whom some of Shakespeare's audience later identi- 
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ficd wirh FaJstalT.*" Oldcastk had served the nation well m the field, but he 
tolerated and protected Lolbrd preachere on his lands in Herefordshire and 
Kent. Thrice the bishops stimmoned him to trial; thrice he refused to come; 
he yielded, however, to a writ from the King, and appeared before the 
bishops {1413) in that chapter house of St. Paul's where Wyclif had stood 
trial thirTv'-sbt years before. He affirmed his sincere Cliristianity. bur would 
nor rc|cct the Lollard views on confession or the Kucharist, He was con¬ 
demned as a heretic, and confined in the Tower of London; forty days’ 
grace was allowed him in the hope that he would recant; instead he escaped, 
Xr the new's the Lollards around London rose in revolt, and tried to seize 
the King (1414). The attempt failed, and some leaders were caught and 
hanged. Oldcastle hid for three years in the niounrains of Herefordshire and 
Wales: finally he was captured, hanged as a traitor, and then burned as a 
heretic {1417), state and Church both demanding their due. 

As compared with other persccurions, that of Lollardry was almost mod¬ 
erate; the exccxnions for heresy numbered eleven between r4oo and 1485.^’ 
We hear of several Lollard congregations surviving till 1521; as late as 1518 
Thomas jMan, who claimed to have converted 700 to Lollardry, suffered 
death at the stake; and six more were burned in 1 52 r.*“ \\'hen Henry \'^I 1 I 
divorced England from Rome, and the nation accepted the change tvithout 
revolution, the Lollards inighc have claimed that in some measure they had 
prepared the way. 

In 1450 Reginald Pecock, Bishop of Chichester, published a btwk which 
he called, in the whimsical fashion of the times, Reprewtm of Ozvrrfrach 
Bfoftimg of the Clergy, It was avowedly a refutation of Lollardry, and as¬ 
sumed a vigorous andclericalism among the people. It prop>scd to check 
these ideas not by imprisomnenr at the stake, but stdely by an appeal to 
reason. The enthusiastic bishop reasoned so much that he fell in love with 
reason and in danger of heresy; he found hiinself refuting by reason some 
Lollard arguments from Scripture. In a Treathe on hmtb he definitely placed 
reason above the Bible as a test of truth—a position that Europe would take 
100 years to regain. For ^ood measure the irrepressible Repressor added that 
the Fathers of the Church were not always to be trusted; that Aristotle was 
not an unquestionable authorits'; that the Apisrlcs bad had no hand in the 
.Apostles* Creed; and that rhe Donation of Constantine w'as a forgery.** The 
F.nglish bishops hailed the proud Pecock before their court {1457), and gave 
him a choice benveen recanting or burning. He disliked burning, read a 
public abjuration, was depwsed from his see, and was segregated in Thomey 
Abbey to the end of his days (1460), 
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V. ENGLISH ART; I30O-1509 

Despite anticlertcalLsm and heresv» religioa was stili sufiiciently fervent 
and opulent to raise English aichitecture to a minor peak uf excellence. Tlic 
grouth of commerce and the spoils of war Hnanced cathedrals, castles, and 
palaces, and glorified Oxford and Cambridge svirh the fairest homes ever 
built for learning. From die marble of Purbeck and the alabaster of Notting¬ 
ham to the forests of Sherwood and the brick of any shire, the building mate¬ 
rials of England Avere transformed into noble tow'ers and lordly spires, and 
wooden ceilings almost as strong and handsome as Gothic stone vaults. The 
ugly tie beam that had crossed obtrusively from wall to w'all was replaced 
by hammer-beam projecuons supporting with massive shoulders uf oak the 
soaring arch above; in this manner some of England’s finest churches sj^nned 
their naves. So Selby Cathedral received an oak ceiling of ribs and bosses 
rivaling the lierne and fan designs that vaulted the abbey church at Bath, 
the choir at Elly, and the south transept of Gloucester with complex webs 
of stone. 

Patterns in window' tracerx', wall panebng, and choir screens gave their 
names to successive architectural stx'lcs, overlapping iti rime and often min¬ 
gled in one edifice. Geometriciil Decorated Gothic (c. 1150^. 1315) wsed 
Euclidean forms, a-s in Fjsctcr Cathedral. Curvilinear Decorated Gothic (r, 
r ^ 1 ;-c. 13 So) abandoned definite figures for freely flowing lines that antic¬ 
ipated with restraint the Flamboyant style of France, as in the south rose 
Window at Lincoln. Perpendicular Gothic (c. 1330-c, 1530) stressed hori¬ 
zontal and vertical lines within the usual Gothic ogive, as in Henry \^^s 
Chapel at \Vestminsrcr Abbey, "Fhe inrease colors of rhirteenth-century 
stained glass were now softened with lighter tints, or with silver stain or pale 
grisaille; and in these windows the pageant of dy ing chivalry competed with 
the legends of ChtisrUnin^ rti let Gothic an reach its final splendor and de¬ 
cline. 

Seldom has England known such an ecstasy of constructifjn. Three cen¬ 
turies (1376-1517) labored to build the present nave of Westminster Abbey; 
in the long gamut of those years we may weakly sense the toil of mind and 
arm that went to make an unrivaled mausoleum for England’s best-bchaved 
geniuses. Only less impressive was the reconstruction of Windsor; there Ed- 
xvard TII rebuilt on a masswe scale the great Round Tower (1344), and Ed- 
Avard IV began (1473) St. George’s Chapel, with its lovely choir stalls, fan 
vault, and stained glass, .Man de VV’alsingham designed in Corvilincar Gothic 
an exquisite Lady Chapel and “lantern" toAver for Ely, Gloucester Cathednil 
received a central tower, a choir vault, a gorgeous east windoAv, and spacious 
cloisters w^hose fan vaults arc among the wonders of England. Winchester 
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C}Ctend€d its immenae nave, and dressed its new front »n Perpendicular. Cov¬ 
entry built in that manner rlie cathedral that saved only its stately spire in 
the second W'orld \\'ar. Peterborough raised its dizzy fan vault; York 
Minster completed its nave, west tois'ers, and choir screen. Towers \i'crc the 
crowning glory of the age, ennobling iMcrton and Magdalen colleges at Ox¬ 
ford, Fountains Abbey, Canterbur}% Glastonbur)’, Derby, Taunton, and a 
hundred other shtines. William of V\^ykcham used Perpendicular m design¬ 
ing New College, Oxford; V\^ilUam of Waynflctc, another nonagenarian, 
followed suit in the Great Quadrangle at Eton; and Kings College, Cam¬ 
bridge, capped the age with a chapel whose windou'S, vault, and choir stalls 
might reconcile Caliban to cducatJan, and 'nnioii of Athens to prayer. 

There was a secular and matter-of-fact spirit in Perpendicular Gothic that 
perfectly suited the civic architecture of colleges, castles, fortresses, guild 
and cirt' halls. It was in this style that the earls of Warwick, in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth cenniries, raised their famous castle near Leamington. The 
Guildhall of London, fane of the capital's mercantile pride, was built in *411- 
35, burned down in i666, w-as rebuilt by Christopher 'Wren, and received 
in 1S66 the new interior that succumbed to bombs in the second World 
\Var, Even the town shops rook on, in their mullioned windows, a Perpen¬ 
dicular pattern that conspires with cart'cd lintels, cornices, and projecting 
balconies to bewitch us with the charm of a departing glory. 

English sculpture maintained in this age its reputation for mediocrity. The 
sfatuarv made for church facades, as at Lincoln and Exeter, fell far short of the 
architecture it was intended to adorn. The great altar screens in Westminster 
Cathedral and St. Alban’s Ahhtv served as niamces for statues, but these arc of 
ton modest merit to add to the burden of our talc. The best sculpture was on 
funerarv monuments. Fine figures were carved, usually in alabaster, of Edward 
tl in Gloucester Cathedral, of Dame FJeanor Percy in Beverly Minster, of Henrj' 
I\’ and Queen Joan at Cantertiuiy, of Richard Beauchamp at Warwick, English 
sculptors were st their best in representing the flowers and foliage of their verdant 
land. Good carving wss done in wood: the choir stalls of \VTnchcster, Ely, 
Gloucester, Lincolii, Nomich stop the breath with their laborious beauty. 

Painting vitls sriU a minor art in England, lagging far behind contemporarv’ 
work in Flanders and France. Illununarion remained a favorite devotion; Edwarvl 
111 paid £66 (|6,6oo?) for an illuminated volume nf minances,** and Robert of 
Ornisby presented to Norwich Cathedral an illuminated psalter which the Bodle¬ 
ian Library- ranks as “the finest English manuscript'* in its collections. After 1450 
the art of the miniatuFe declined with the rise of niural and pnel pinting. and in 
the sixteenth centurv it faded out before the novel miracle of print. 
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VI. CAXIOS ANP MALORY 

At some unknown date in the lifteenth centiirv a now naiuclt^ author 
produced the most famous of English morality plaj.^, ET'^y?fisn is an alle¬ 
gory whose characters are unprepossessing abstractions: Knowledge, Beauty, 
Five-Wits, Discretion, Strength* Goods, Good Deeds, Fellowship, Kindred, 
Confessiont Death, Everyman* and God. In die prologue God complains 
that His comiiiandnients are ignored by nine men out of ten six days out of 
seven, and sends Death to remind the terrestrials that they musr soon conic to 
Hin) and give an account of their doings. In the space of a line Death de¬ 
scends from heaven to earth* finds Everyman meditating earnestly on women 
and gold, and bids him come inro eternity. Eveiy^man pleads unprepared- 
ness, asks for an extension of rime, offers a thousand-fiound bribe; but Death 
grants him only one miription—to be accompanied into eternity by some 
chosen friend. Everyman begs Fellowship to join him in the great adventure* 
but Fellowship excuses himself bravely: 

If thou wilt cat, and drink, and make good cheer, 

Or haunt rogether women's lusty company, 

I wnitld not fnrsake you..,. 

E^*ery 7 fjim:Th€n bear me company in my far journey* 

FTlIoTL'ship: Now\ in good faith, I will not that w^ay. 

But if thou Wilt [nurder, or any man kilL 
In that I will help thee with a good wilt.*® 

Evcr\Tnan appeals to Kindred* his cousin* who rejects the invitation because 
"] have the cramp in my toe/’ Everyman calls upon Goods to aid him; but 
Goods has been so firmly locked away that he cannot be freed to render any 
help. At last Everyman entreats Good Deeds; she is pleased that he has not 
quite forgotten her; she introducis him to KnowledgCt who leads him to 
Confession, w^ho shrives him clean. Then Good Deeds descends with Every¬ 
man into his grave* and angelic songs welcome the purified sinner into para¬ 
dise. 

The author almo^^t* but not quire, triumphed over an ungainly dramatic 
form. The personification of a quality can never qualify as a person* for every 
man is an irritatingly complex contradicrion, unique except w^heti parr of a 
crowd; and great art mu.st ponray the general throu]^ the unique, as 
through Hamlet or Quixote, Oedipus or Panurge. Experiment and ingenuity'' 
xvould need another century^ to transform the dull morality play into the 
living Elizabethan drama of infinitely varbhic man. 

The great literary event in fifteenthHcenturv England was the estabUsfi- 
menc of its first printing press. Bom in Kent* UUllam Caxton migrated to 
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Bruges as a nierchsinr. In his leisure he o::!iiislarcd a collection of French 
romances. His friends asked for copiesp which he made hin:>selfi bur lus hand, 
he tells ns, became and not steadfast with much writing,” and his 

eves were ''dimed witlx overmuch iokjnng on the xvhit paper/^"^^ On his 
visits to Cologne, he may have seen the printing press sec up there (j 466) by 
Ulrich Zell, who had learned the new technique in MaifiZn In J471 Colard 
Mansion or^aniz.ed a printing shop in Bruges, and Caxton resorted to it as a 
means of niuldplving copies of his transiadon. In 1476 he returned to Eng¬ 
land, and a year brer he instaltcd at W cstniinster the fonts—perhaps the 
presses—that he had brought from Bruges. He was already iift)"-fivc, and 
only fifteen years were left him; hut in that period he printed nincty-eighr 
books, several of than rraaslated bv himself from the Latin or the French, 
tils choice of tirles, and rhe quaint and charming style of his prefaces, laid a 
lasting mark on English literature. W'hen he died (1491) his AIsatian asso¬ 
ciate, WynkjTi de \\*ordc, carried on the revolution. 

In 1485 Caxton edited and published one of the most lovable masterpieces 
of English prose—T’fjc Noble Histories of King Artbitr and of Certain of His 
Knights. Its strange author had died, probably in prison, some sixteen years 
before, hir TItomas Atalory, in the Hundred Years' U‘ar, served in the 
rcrinuc ctf Richard de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, and represented War- 
wick in the Parliament of 1445. Lonesome fi>r the license of war, he broke 
into the home of El ugh Smyth, raped Hugh's wife, extorted a hundred shil¬ 
lings from Margaret Kyng and AMIIiom Elaics, broke again into Hugh 
Smyth’s house, and again raped the wife. He stole seven cows, two calves, 
and 335“ sheep, twnce Irwitcd the Cistercian Abbey at Coombe, and was twice 
clapped into jail. It seems incredible that such a man should have written 
that tender swart song of English chivalry which w'e now call Le Morte 
iPrirtfsjfr; but after a cenrary of dispute it is agreed that these delightful 
romances were the product of Sir Thomas Malory’s incarcerated years.*' 

He took most of the stories from the French forms of the Arthurian 
legends, arranged them in tolerable sequence, and phrased them in a scjde of 
wistful, feminine charm. To ai; aristoeracy losing chivalry in the brutalities 
and treacheries of war, he appealed for a return to the high standards of 
Arthur's knights, forgetting their transgressions and his o’^tm. Arthur, after 
outgro^^'ing fornication and incest, settles down with his pretty' but venture¬ 
some Guinevere, governs England—indeed, all Eunjpc—from his capital at 
Gunciot (Winchester), and requires the i yo knights of his Round Table to 
pledge themselves 

never to do outrage nor murder... by no means to he cruel, but to 
give mercy unto him that asketh mercy . .. and alway's to do.,, gen- 
tleu'omen succour, upon pain of death.*® 
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Love and war are the niingled themes of a book rebounding with the combaib 
of incomparable chevaiieib for dames and damobeU beyond compare. Tris¬ 
tram and Lancelot cuckold their kings, but arc the soul of honor and bravery. 
Encountering each other armored, hclmctcd, and vjsored, and hence with 
their identiues concealed, they fight for four hours, until their swords arc 
incarnadined and dull. 

ITien at last spake Sir Lancelot and saidr Knight, thou fightest won- 
derlv weU as ever ! saw knight, therefore, an it please you, tell me 
voor name- Sir, said Sir Tristram, that is me loath to lell any man my 
name. Truly, said Sir Lancelot, an 1 were required, I was never loath 
to tell mv name. It is well said, said Sir Tristram^ therefore 1 require 
you to tell me your name. Fair knight, he said, my name is Sir Lancelot 
dll Lake. Alas, said Sir Trisrram, what have I done? for ye arc the man 
in the ^ orld that ! love hesL Fair knight, said Sir Lancelot, tel] me 
your name. Truly, said he, my name is Sir Tristram de Liones. O Jesu, 
said Sir Lancelot, what adventure is befallen me! And therewith Sir 
Lancelot kneeled down and yielded him up his s^vord. And diierc- 
with Sir Tristram kneeled down and yielded him up his sword, . . . 

Then they both forthwith went to the stone, and set them down upon 
it, and took off their helms * . . and cidier kissed other an hundred 
rimes.^* 

Wliat a leap it is from this airy realm, in which no one ever worked for a 
livmg.^and all w^omen were “geitricwomcn/* to the real matter-of-fact world 
of the Pasi&f! Letters^ those living missives that bound a scattered family to^ 
nether in aif ecrion and finance in the Kjigland of the fifteenth century! Here 
is John Paston, who practices law in London or on circuit w^hlle Aiargarer 
rears tlicir children and inanjiges his property at Norwicl^* lie is all business, 
stem, stingy, competent; she is all submission, a humble, able, timid wife, who 
trembles at the thought tliar she lias offended lilm; such w^ere the Guinc- 
veres of the actual world. And yet here too arc delicate sendments, mutual 
solicitude, even romance; Margery Breu^ confesses to Sir John Faston 11 
iliat she loves him, and mourns chat the dowry can bring him falls far 
below his state; *^but if ye love me, as I trust verily ve leave 

me therefore”; and he, master of the Past on fortune, marries her despite the 
complaints of his relatives—and himself dies within two years. There were 
hearts tender and bruised under the hard surface of that disordered ae^e. 


vn. THE EXCEISH HUMAXISTS 

We must not wonder that the exuberance of clasricol scho-Luship in the 
Italy of Corinio and (.orenzo de' Medici awoke only a rimid echo in an Eng- 
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hind whose merchants cared lirrlc for letters, and who(SC nobles were nor 
ashamed of illiterate wealth. Sir Thomas More, at the oucser of the sixteenth 
century, reckoned that some 40 per cent of the English people could read.^' 
The Church and the universities which she controlled were as yet the sole 
patrons of scltolars. [t is to the credit of England that under these circum¬ 
stances, and amid the waste and violence of war, men like Grocyn. Linacrt, 
Larimer, and Colet wxre touciied by the Italian fire, and brought enough of 
its heat and li^it to England to make Erasmns, Europe’s or Inter Ikterarmiif 
fed at home when he came to the island in 1499. The humanists, devoted to 
the studv of pagan as well as Christian culture, were denounced by a few 
ingrown “Trojans,” who feared iliesc “Greeks" bringing gifts from Italy; 
bur they were bravely defended and befriended by great churchmen like 
William of Wayitflctc, Bishop of Winchester, William M^arhani, Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, J ohn Fi-shcr, Bishop of Rochester, and, later, Thomas 
Cardinal Wolsey, Chancellor of England. 

From the rime when Manuel Chrysoloras visited England (1408), stmic 
young English scholars caught a fever whose only cure, they felt, was study 
or lecher}’ in Imly. Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, came back from Italy 
with a passion for manuscripts, and collected a library that afterward en¬ 
riched the Bodleian, John Tiptoft, FjtI of Worcester, studied under 
Guarino da Verona at Ferrara and John Argyropulos at Florence, and re¬ 
turned to England w'ith more books than morals. In 1464-67 the monk W’d- 
tiam Tilley of Selling studied at Padua, Bologna, and Rome, brought back 
many pagan classics, and taught Greek at Canterbury. 

One of his fervent pupils there was Thomas Linacrc. When Tilley w’cnt 
again to Italy (1487), Linacre accompanied him, and remained nvelvc years. 
He studied under Politian and Chalcondyles in Florence, edited Greek 
works for Aldus Manurius in Venice, and returned to England so accom¬ 
plished in diverse fields of learning that Hemy \'ll summoned him to tutor 
.Arthur, Prince of A Vales. .AtO-'tford be and Grocyn and Larimer constituted 
almost an Oxford Movement toward the classic languages and literatures; 
rbeir lectures inspired John Co Ice and Thomas .More, and attracted ErasmU-s 
himsclf.^^ Linacrc was the most universal of the English humanists, at home 
in Greek and Larin, translating Galen, promoting sciendlic medicine, found¬ 
ing the Royal College of Physicians and leaving his fortune to endow chairs 
of medicine at Oxford and Cambridge, Throu^ him, said Erasmus, the new 
learning was so established in Britain that no Englishman need any longer go 
to study in Italy.” 

William Grocyn wa.s already forty when he joined Llnacre in Florence, 
Returning to England in 14921 he hired rooms in Exeter College, Oxford, 
and lectured daily on Greek, over the protests of conservatives who trem- 
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bled lest the origiiia] text of the New Testament should upset the thousamb 
year-old authority of Jerome's Vulgate Latin translation. But Grocyn was 
reassuringly orthodox in doctrine and rigidly upright in his rnoral life. Eng¬ 
lish humanism never developed, as in sontt scholars of the Italian Renais¬ 
sance, even a concealed hostility to Chrisrianity; it treastned the Christian 
heritage above all intellectual refinements, and its most famous disci pic 
found no embarrassment in being dean of St, Paul’s. 

John Colct was the eldest son of Sir Henry Colet, a rich merchant wlm 
begot twenty-two children and served two terms as mayor of London, At 
Oxford the youth caught the humanist fervor from Lin acre and Grocyn. 
and “eagerly devoured" Plato, Plotinus, and Cicero, [n 1493 lie traveled in 
France and Italy, met Erasmus and Bude in Paris, w’as strongly moved bv 
Savonarola in Florence, and was shocked by the lesit^’ and license of cardi¬ 
nals and Alexander M in Rome. On his return to England, having inherited 
his father’s wealth, he might have risen to high place in business or poliricsi. 
but he preferred scholastic life in Oxford, Ignoring the tradition that onlv 
a priest might teach theology, lie lectured on St. Paul's Epistle to the RomauN; 
he replaced Scholastic dialectic w'ith criticism and elucidation of tlie X'ulgatc 
text; and his large audiences felt refreshed by the novelty’ of his method, and 
by his stress on die good life as the best theology. Erasmus, who saw him at 
Oxford in 1499, described him as a saint perpetually tempted to lust and 
lu.xory, hut “keeping the flower of his virginitv" till his death," scorning the 
easygoing monks of liis rime, and dedicating his fortune to pious uses and 
charity,*' 

He was a loyal opposition in the Church, loving her despite her faults. I Ic 
questioned the literal rruth of Genesis, but accepted the divine inspiration 
of the Bible, He foreshadowed the Reformeis in stressing the authority of 
the Scriptures as against ecclesiastical traditions and forms, in rejecting the 
Scholastic philosophy as an intellectual dilurion of simple Christianity, in 
doubting the confessional powers of priests and the Real Presence of Christ 
in the consecrated bread, and in denouncing the worldliiicss of the elerg)’; 

If the highest bishop, 'w hom we call the pope... be a Ian ful bi^^hop, 
he of himself docs nothing, but God in liinu But if he do attempt aiiv- 
thing of himself, he is then a breeder of poison,... Tliis has now in¬ 
deed been done for many years past, and has by this rime so Inerca.sed 
as to take powerful hold on all membets of rhe Chrisdan Omreh, so 
that unless... Jesus lay to His hand with all speed, our most disoixlcrcd 
Oiurch cannot be far from death.,.. Oil, the mhnminnble impiety of 
those miserable priests, of whom tills age contains a great multitude, 
who fear nnt to rush from the bosom of some foul harlot tnio the tem¬ 
ple of the Church, to the altars of Christ, to the mysteries of God! On 
tliem the vengeance nf Gml will one day fall.^* 
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In 1504 Cokt was appointed dean of St. Paul’s, From that high pulpit he 
preached against the sale of bishoprics, and the evil of plural benefices held 
by one tnan. He aroused an angry opposition, but Archbishop Warhatn pro- 
recced him. Unacre, Grocyn, and More w’cre now ^ablishcd in London, 
free from the conservatism and scholasddsni of Oxford, stintulaced by the 
>Tsit5 of Erasmus, and soon to enjoy the support of the young Henry Vlll. 
Everything seemed prepared for an English Renaissance that would move 
hand in hand with a peaceful Reformation. 


chapter VI 


Episode in Burgundy 

1363-1515 


1* THK royal dukes 

B V ITS position on the eastern £ank of France around Pjjon, and by the 
subtle statesmansliip of its dukes, Burgundy emerged with little hami 
from the Hundred Years’ War, and became for half a century the brightest 
spot in transalpine Christendom- Allien the Burgundian ducal family of the 
(^apctlan line became extinct, and the duchy reverted to the French Crown, 
John 11 gave it to his founh son Philip (1363) as a reward for valor at 
Poitiers. During his fony-one years as Duke of Burgundy, Philip the Bold 
(Philippe le Hardi) managed so well, and married so diplomatically, that 
I lainaut, Flanders, Artois, and Franche-Gomte came under his mle^ and the 
duchy of Burgundy, technically a province of France, became in effect an 
independent state, enriched by Flcinish commerce and industry, and graced 
by the patronage of art- 

job n the Fearless (/eow ru«r Pewr), by a fine web of alliances and in¬ 
trigues, stretched bis power to the bursting point, and France felt challenged 
to resist. Louis, Duke of Orleans, ruh'ng France for his mad brother Charles 
\1, allied France with the Holy Roman Empire in a plan to check the un- 
M'isdy fearless Duke. John's hired assassins killed Kim; violent strife ensued 
between the Burgundian party and the Armagnacs—followers of Louis’ 
father-in-law the Count of Artnagnac—for the control of French policy'; 
and John in turn died under an assassins knife (1419). His son Philip the 
Good renounced all feudal allegiance to France, allied Burgundy with Eng¬ 
land, and annexed Toumai, Namur, Brabant, I Tolland, Zeeland, Limburg, 
and Louvain. AVhen he made his peace with France (1435) he c.xactcd the 
recognition of his duchy’s practical sovereignty, and the cession of Luxem- 
hourg, Liege, Cambrai, and L'trccht. Burgundy was now at its zenith, rival¬ 
ing in wealth and power any kingdom in the AA'est, 

Philip might nor win from tender minds his title “the Gotid.” He wai not 
above chicanery and cruelty and unmannerly flares of wrath. But he was a 
devoted son, an excellent administrator, and a fond father even to his sixteen 
illegitimate offspring. He loved women royally, had nventy-four mistresses, 
praved and fasted, gave alms, and made his capitaLs—Dijon, Bruges, and 
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Ghent—the art foci of the Western world oacside of [raly. His long rule 
brought to Burgundy and its provinces such affluence that few of his sub¬ 
jects made any fuss about his sins. The Flemish towns fretted under his 
mastery^ and mourned to see their old guild organization 2nd communal 
liberties yielding 10 a national economy under a centralized government. 
Philip and his son Charles svippresscd their revolts but aUowed them a con¬ 
ciliatory peacct for they knew that from the industrj' and commerce of these 
cities came the richest ducal revenues. Before Philip the regions of the lower 
Ithine had been fragments* as diverse in institutions and policies as in race 
and speechj he bound them into a unified state, gave them order, and sec¬ 
onded their prosperit)% 

Bnrgundian socictj^ at Bruges, Ghent, Liege, Louvain, Brussels ^nd Dijon 
was now (14:10-60) the most polished and amorous in Europe, nut Except¬ 
ing the contemporary Florence of Cosimo de' Medici. The dukes preserved 
all the forms of chivalry; it was Philip the Good who founded the Order of 
the Golden Fleece (1429); and it was in part frotn her Burgundian allies that 
England took the diivaLric punip and glamour that brightened the rough 
surface of English manners, glorified the campaigns of Henry \\ and shone 
in the |>ages of Froissart and Malur\^ The Burgundian nobles^ shorn of in¬ 
dependent powett lived chiefly as courtiers, and developed all the graces of 
dres^ and bearing that could adorn parasitism and adultery.* Merchants and 
nunufacturers robed themselves like royalt)% and fed and gowned their 
wives as if preparing the scene for Rubcns> Under so loving a duke monog¬ 
amy would have been Ii!:e~ 7 mjeste. John of Heinsberg, the Jolly Bishop of 
LiegCt spawned a dozen bastards; John of Burgundy, Bishop of Cambrai, 
had rhirty-sbe children and grandchildren begotcen out of wedlock; many of 
the elite, In this eugenic age, were so b<im.^ Prostitutes could be found at al¬ 
most any time and price at the public baths. At Louvain they pretended to be 
landladies, offering accommodations for studenrs,^ Festivals were many and 
cxtra\^gant; famous anists were engaged to design the pageants and decorate 
the floats; and people came over fronricni and seas to view gorgeous spec¬ 
tacles in which nude ^\'omen played the part of ancient goddesses and 
nymphs.^ 

II. THE RELIGrOUS SPIRIT 

In somber contra.sr with this effervescent society were ihc saints and 
mystics who, under chc?« dukes, gave iloltand a high place in religious his¬ 
tory. Jan van Ruysbroeck, a Brussels priest, retired at fifty (1145) to an 
Augustinian monasterj" at Grocnendaet near \\ aterloo* where he devoted 
himself to mystical contemplation and compositions. He professed that the 
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Holy Spirir gtAidtd his j'wn; nevertheless his p^nrheisin verged upon a denial 
of individual immortalirv’. 

God Himself is swallowed up with all the blessed in an absence of 
modes ... an eternal loss of self.,, , The seventh degree is attained 
n'hen, beyond all knowledge or all knowing, we discover in ouneives 
a bottomless not-knowing; when, bevond al] names given to God or 
to creatures, we come to expire, and pss over in eternal nanielessness, 
where we If»« ourselves ... and contemplate all these blessed spirits 
wJiich arc essentially sunken away, tnerged and lost in their snjser- 
essenee, in an unknown darkness without iwide.® 


Tlie Netherlands * and Rhenish Geniianv saw in this ^ntriod a profusion 
of lay groups—Beghards, Begutnes, Bretlircn of the Free Spirit—whose mys¬ 
tic raptures led often to pierv, social sen ice, quietism, and pacihsin, some- 
dnies to a rejection of the sacraments as unnecessary, and occasionally to a 
cheerful acceptance of sin as quite sw'aliowcd up in union with God.* Gerrit 
(Geert, Gerard) Groote of Deventer, after receiving a good education at 
Cologne, Paris, and Prague, sptent many days with Ruvsbmeck at Groen- 
cndacl, and was moved to make the love of God the perv'ading niocivc of his 
life. Having received deacon’s orders (1179), he began to preach in the 
town.s of 1 Ifdland, in rite vernacular, to audiences so large that the local 
churches could not hold them; people lefr rheir shop and meals 10 hear him. 
Scrupulously orthodox in doctrine, and himself a “hammer of heretics,'' be 
nevertheless attacked the moral laxity of priests as well as of lavnnen, and 
demanded that Christians should live strictly in accord with the ethics of 
Christ. He was denounced as a heretic, and the bishop of Utrecht withdrew 
from all deacons the right to preach. One of Gr00re's followers, Floris 
Radewajiiszoon, drew* up a semi-monastic, semi-conimunistic rule for the 
"Brethren of the Common Jdfc,'* who lived in a Fraterljitis at Deventer with 
Groote at their head, and—without taking mtmastic vows—occupied them¬ 
selves with manual labor, teaching, religious devotions, and, copying manu¬ 
scripts, GmoTC died at forty’-four (i jSq) of a pcsideiice contracted while 
nursing a friend, but his Brotherhood spread its inHuence through 200 
Fraterhithen in Holland and Geimany, The schools of rhe Brotherhood 
gave the pagan cJa*Biics a prominent place in their curriculum, preparing the 
way f<jr the Jesuit schools that took over their work in the Counter Refor¬ 
mation. The Brethren welcomed printing soon after its appearance, and used 
it to disseminate rheir modenia devotio. Alexander Heijius at Deventer 
(*475-981 a memorable example of the type that fortunate students 
have knowTi—the saintly teacher who lives only for the instruction and moral 

In this votume NetkerlmJt and Lavflmdt wrIJ he g»d in thrir otieinal !«nw u ippmn. 
nutch- riTihrtcing both modem Rel^tiiun an<l HoUan d. 
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^idance of his pupils- He iniproved rhe curriculum, centered it around the 
classicSt and won the praise of Erasmus for the purit)^ of his Latin styJe^ 
WTicn he died he left noching but fiis clothes and his books; e^''£^ythi^g else 
he had secretly iiwen to the poor.^ Among the famotis pupils of Deventer 
were Nicholas of Cusa, Erasmus, Rudolf Agricola, Jean dc Gerson, and the 
author of The brnmion of Christ. 

W^e are not sure who wrote this exquisite manual of homilityi Probably it 
was Thomas Hamerlcen of Kempeii in Prussia. In the quiet of his cell in the 
monastery of Mt. St- Agnes near Zwolle, Thomi^s a Kempis (i 380-147 0 
gathered from the Bible^ the Fathers of the Church, and St. Bernard passages 
expounding the ideal of unwmrldly piety as conceived by Ruysbroeck and 
Groote, and rephrased them in simple mellifluous Latin. 

What wall it avail thee to be engaged in profound discussions of the 
Trinit\% if thou be void of huiiiilicy,and art thereby dispka-'^iig to the 
Trinity ? Truly, sublime words do not make a man holy and just, but 
a rirtuaus life maketh him dear to God. 1 had rather feel compunction 
than know- how to define it. If thou knew^^t die w hole Bible by heart, 
and the sayings of all the philosophers, w’hat w^nuld it profit thee with¬ 
out the love of God, and without grace? \Tnjty of vanities, and all is 
vanit)% except to love God, and Him only to serv^e. This is the highest 
wisdom, by contempt of the w-orld to tend toward the Kingdom of 
Heaven.... ^’ct learning is not to be blatncd * # - for that is good in it¬ 
self and ordained by God, but a good conscience and a virtuous life 
are bIw’^svs to be preferred. * * ^ 

He is truly great who hath great love. He is truly great that is little 
in his own eyes, and that maketh no account of any height of honor. 

He is truly wise who casteth aside all earthly things as dung, that he 
may win Christ. . . . 

Fly the tumult of men as much as thou canst, for the treating of 
w’orldly affrirs is a great hindrance. . ^ . Truly it is misery' to live on 
the earth. . * Ht is a great matter to live in obedience, to be under a 
superior, and nor to be at our ow^n dispiosifig. It is much safer to obej^ 
than to govern_The cell, constantly dwelt in. grosveth sweet.* 

There is ^ gentle eloquence In the Imitation that echoes the profound sim¬ 
plicity of Christ's sermons and parables- It is an ever needed check on the 
inteUcctual pride of fnad reason and shallow^ sophistication- When we arc 
weary" of facing our responsibilities in life we shall find no better refuge 
than Thomas ^ Kempis^ Fifth Gospel. But who shall teach us how to be 
Christians ia the stream and storm of the xvarld? 
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m. SPARXLINCi BURGUNDY; 1363-I465 

Despite such deprec^idiig Thomases, the provinces under Burgundian rule 
indulged in considerable inrellcctual actiidty. The dukes thenvseIves—Philip 
the Good above the rest—collected libraries and encouraged literature and 
art. Schools multiplied, and the University of Louvain, founded in 1416, was 
soon among the leading educational centers of Europe. Georges Castcliain’s 
Chroniqite des dues de liajtrgog^c recorded the history of the duchy with 
rhetorical effulgence and a minimum of phllowiphy, but in a vigorous French 
that shared with Froissart and Comines in forming that favorite medium of 
clear and graceful prose. Private groups organized Chambers of Rhetoric 
{Rederijkers) for contesrs in oratory and poetry and the performance of 
plays. The two languages of the realm—the French or Romance of the W al¬ 
loons in the sotirh and the German dialects of the Flemings and Dutch in the 
north—rivaled each other in producing poets who repose in the peace of 
oblivion, 

Tire supreme expression of the duchy was in art, Antwerp began b i35i 
its vast, many-aisled cathedral, and finished it b 1518; Louvain raised the 
beautifully proportioned St. Picrre—another casualty of the second World 
War* jMen and cities u'cre so rich that they could afford mansions or town 
halls almnsr as magnificent as the churches that they conceded to God. The 
bishops who governed Liege housed themselves and their administrative staff 
in the largest and most elegant palace in the Lowlands. Ghent built its guild¬ 
hall in rji j, Brussels its town hall in 1410-55, Louvain in 1448-65; Bruges 
added its h&tel de viHe b 1377-14:1, and crosvned it with a world-famous 
belfry (1393-96) that served as a landmark to mariners far out at sea. While 
these noble Gothic structures expressed the pride of cities and merchant, the 
dukes and aristocracy of Burgundy financed for their palaces and tombs a 
brilliant outburst of sculpture, pabting, and manuscript illumbation. Flem¬ 
ish artists, frightened from France by u'ar, flocked back to their own cities, 
Philip the Bold gathered a veritable pleiad of geniuses to adorn his summer 
residence at the Chartreuse dc Champmol—a Gatrhusian monastery b the 
“gentle field’* adjoining Dijon. 

In 1386 Philip commissioned Jean de Alarv'lllc to design for him an elabo¬ 
rate mausoleum in the Chartreuse. When AlarviJlc died (1389) Claus Sluter 
of Holland continued the W'ork; when Sluter died (1406) his pupil Claus dt 
AA'erve carried on; at last (1411) the tomb was completed, and received the 
bones of the Duke, now seven y'can dead. In 1793 a revolutionary assembly 
at Dijon ordered the dismantlbg of the great sepulcher, and its camponenr!; 
were scattered or destroyed. In 1817 the communal fathers, brc.ithing a re¬ 
verse poUtical breeze, collected the remaining pieces, and housed them in 
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tlie Dijon Miiseum. Tlic Dake and hts Duchess, Marguerite of FlandcrSt lie 
in handsome alabaster on a massive marble sbb^ and lielow rhem forty 
pleiinmt figures—soJe survivors of the ninciy can ed—nioum the ducaJ death 
in silent and graceful pxief. For the of the chapel at the Chartreuse^ 

Sluter and his pupils (1391-94) chiseled out five superb figures: the Virgin 
receiving the homage of Philip and ^Marguerite, presented to her by John 
the Baptist and St. Catherine of Alcsatidria. tn the coumwd Sluter set up 
his master work^ rJie Puits de A\"ell of Moses: a pedestal bearing 

suaniEs of Moses, David, Jeremiah^ Zacharinh^ Isaiah, and Daniel, originally 
surmounted bv a ^^calvarv"' or crucifi.viioii scene, of which nothing remains 
fmr a soniber* noble heiid of Christ crovraed with thorns. Xo sculpture of 
such masculine pow er and unitjue audaciTv had I seen seen in Europe since 
the best days of Roman art. 

The painters fomicd as remarkable a dyuasty as the sculptors. The niiuia- 
rurisrs srill found patrons; Count Wllhani of l lainaut paid w'ell for the illu¬ 
mination Ilf Les trei belles heiires de NSrre Dmtc {c. 1414);’* and the 
unknown genius (perhaps I lubert van Eyck) set a model and pace for a thou¬ 
sand Lowdand landscape artists by depicting w'iih rnicroscopic zeal a fnirr 
with shi[is beached or in full sail passengers dLsembarking, sailors and long¬ 
shoremen at their diverse tasks, weaves breaking on a crescent shore, w"hite 
clouds movHng stealthily across the sky—all in the space of a picture card. 
In 1391 Melchior BroedcrlLitii of Vpres brightened the Chartreuse dc 
Champmo] vvidi the oldest significant panel extant i>UTside of Italy. But 
Broederlam and the artists who painted the walls and statuaiy^ of the monas¬ 
tery^ used traditional tempera—mixing their colors wuth some gelatinous nia- 
teriaL Nuances of shading and tint, and traasluccncy of tone, were hardly 
attainable bv" these means, and moisruie could ruin the finished work. As 
early as 1J19 Jacques Compere of Ghent had experimented with colors 
mixed in oU. Tlimugh a hiindred years of trial and error the Flemings de¬ 
veloped the new technique; and in the fii^t quarter of the fifteenth century^ 
it revolutiouizcd pictorial art. WTien Hubert van Eyck and his v^oongcr 
brother Jan pain red The Adcrati&n &f the Lmth for the cathedral of St. 
Bavon at Ghent, they not only established the superiority of oil as a vehicle 
of color; they produced one of the supreme mastcq^ieces in the history 
paintings for wdiose sake St. Bavon has been a goal of pilgrimage ever since. 

To form this greatest of fiftccnth-cennirv paintings;—this "'pivot of the history' 
of the art."’ Gncthc called it‘^-is a folding polypn^h of six ponds, paimed on 
w^ood, with txvcivc pictures nn each side; opened, it Ls eleven feet high, fourteen 
feet ’Hide, In the center of the lower row is an imaginary counm side, with a city 


* AJsct known m Lri hafrtt dt Tanm. Sume of thex minlaiurcsi were tle^rmi ed in the fin; 
of dip Bibliotcn Nizionalc of TurinJn 1^104; hut phuic^griiphii: repmducrions of these rcmjinfc 
an J wvcnal oTiginaUiiiin'ivi: in TunnV Musm Gvico. 
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of majestic towers—the f leavenly Jerusalem—rising in the distance beyond the 
hills; in the foreground a well of the Water of Life; farther back an altar whereon 
a Ltinb symbolizing Clirist pours out its sacdfidal blood, while patriarchs and 
prophets, Apostles and mam rs^ angels and saints, gather around in rapt adora¬ 
tion- In the upper center a throned figure^ looking like some benevolent Semitic 
Charlemagne Js designated as God the Father—a naturally inadequate representa¬ 
tion of deity, but a noble conception of a wise ruler and just judge. It is surpassedt 
in this pain ring, by iinly one figure—the Virgin, a soft-fcamrti blond Teutonic 
r\"pe not so much of beauty as of puritj^ and modestyj the Sistine Ahdoima is 
less nobly conceived. On Mary's left is a group of angels^ at the extreme left 
a naked Adam, thin and sad, 'Remembering in miseiy^ a happy time." To the right 
cjf Cod the Father is John the Baptist, very^ sumptuously robed for a shepherd 
preaching in the UTldcmess. Ac the extreme right stands a naked Eve, somber 
and hardly fair, mourning paradi!^ lost; she for a time, like Adam at the other 
end, shocked a chilly Flanders unaccustomed to the nude in life or arr. Above 
her, Cain slays his brother as a stmibolic prelude to history- 

The rev^erse of die puJvptych declines from the exalted type of the inner 
panels. In the middle an angel at the left and Main^ at the right, separated by 
a morTL picture the Annunciarion—the facc$ st^rcoiy'pcd+ the hands remarkably 
fine^ the draperies as los^ely as any in Flemish painting. .At the bottom h a Latin 
poem nf four lines; some words have been worn out by the centuries; the rest 
reads* ^Hubertus van Eyck, great and skilled beyond any otlier, began the heavy 
task, and Johannes, second in arc,.. encouraged by the bequest of Jodocus Vy\l 
This verse on the sixth of May calb you tn behold the finished u ork^'; and in the 
final line certain letters add up in rhdr numerical value to i 4 |i, the yeiar of com- 
plcrion. ’S'yd and hLs \dfo vyere the donors. How much of the picture was painted 
by Hubert, how much by Jati, is a problem happily insoluble, so that dissertations 
[hereon may be written rill all trace of the painting disappears** 

Perbap there is in this epochal picture an undue profusion of figures and 
minuriae: every man, ^vomant angel, flower, branch, blossom^ beast* stone, and 
gem is reproduced with hemic patience and fidelity—to the amusement of .Mi¬ 
chelangelo, who in Flemish realism a sacrifice of central significance m 
incidental and irrelevant detail“ But nothing in contemporary^ Italy rivaled this 
painting in scope, conccpdoti* or effect; and in later pictorial art only the Sisdne 
Chapl ceiling of jVtichelangcio surpasses it, and the Vatican frescoes of Raphael* 
and probably Leonardo's Lajf 5f/pper before it began its long decav^ Even in its 
own day all literate Europe talked of the Adoration. Alfonso rhe Magna nimotis 
pleaded with Jan van Eyck to come tu Naples and paint for him such men and 


* The Adoration uf tb^s Loftih tms suriivcd mmv HHromdom md vidsnni«!e*, Tt was 
jvraudied In i|jro* 1835, tgjA, ig^i.Tfic majnr pcutigrijE hvctc rtmoved by rhe 

French Rei'nlntronaiv' Army to Patris in 1794, and were renimed la iRi^S. The wings (withoui; 
Adiim and Fit) were sold tci an an dealer tifiid), were Ixinght by the Berlin .Musetirn i iHji), 
and were restored to Ghent bv the Treat)- i>f Versailles < igig). In the second M'Diid War the 
palypryi-h was remftved to France for pTOteentiii' in ft w'ai taken bv the Gennans; in 
It was hiilden in .Austrian halt minc^; in 1^6 ie waj mtnred to ity chapel in die chufL-h 
of Ravon bj' fbc .Army of the United Srsres.^'^ 
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womcdt wLtli golden hair, as sang in this piemre Imt \\erc so rare in southern 
Italv. 

Hubert van Eyck moves out of our ken after 1431/ but we can vaguely 
follow Jan through a prosperous career. Philip the Good made him vjrfet tie 
chatnbrt (then a posirion of tiiuch dignity and affluence)} and sent him 
abroad with cinhasslesas a jewel from the Burgundian crown. Some rtventy- 
four extant paintings arc ascribed tti liim, and nearly cverj' one is a che^- 
d'osuvT€, Dresden has a Virg,h} tind Child second only to the Adototicfn in 
the Van Eyck production; licrlin boasts The .l/aw wrb the Phtk-z dour face 
strangely incongruous srHth the fondled dower; jMelboume has the bril¬ 
liantly colored “Ince Hall Madonna” hardly nine inches by sbt, ycfi-alucd 
at $150,000; Bruges trcusures The .UkTdtwmj 'oAth Canon van der Paeie— 
the \^irgin lovely from her flowing hair to the hem of her marvelously 
wrinkled gown, the Canon fat and bald and good-namred, one of the great 
portraits of the fifteenth century; T,ondon shows the newlyweds Giovanni 
Amolfini and his spouse in an interior sparkling with mirror and chandelier; 
the Frick Collection in New York has recently acquired, at unstated bur 
enormous cost, a richly colored I'lrgin and Child vaitb Stf. Barhara and 
Elizaheth; ’\^"a!ihingto^l has an Amfunciatlon remarkable for its illusion of 
spatial depth, and for tlic splendor of Gabriers raiment, which steals the 
scene from Mary; and the Louvre o«'ns The Madoiuta ‘ieith CbanceHor 
Roltn, with a fa.'icinatmg landscape of winding river, cro^t'ded bridge, tow¬ 
ered city, flowered gardens, and a range of hills rising to greet the sun. In 
all of these, besides their full-bodied colors, there is a resolve to picture the 
ilonors as they were ami looked, to reveal on a face the life its owner had led, 
the thoughts and feelings that through tilt years had formed the features 
into a confession uf character. In such portraits the medieval spirit of idcali- 
?jicion is set aside, and a modem naturalism—perhaps reflecting middle-class 
secularism—is in full sw'Ing. 

.Manv'‘ other painters reached renown in that fertile land and age: Petrus 
Christu.s, Jacques Daret. Robert Campin (^‘tbe Master of Flemallc"). M c 
bow to theni humbly and pass on to Campin's pupil Roger dc la Pasture. By 
the age of twenty-seven Roger had made such a name for himself in his 
native Toumai that if gave him twice the three measures or casks of wine 
that it had voted to Jan van Eyck. Nevertheless he accepted an invitation to 
he official painter for Brussels, and thenceforth gave his name the Flemish 
form Rogier van der \\ cyden. In 1450, aged fifn -one, he went to Rome for 
the jubilee, met Italian painters, and was feted iis a world celebrity; possibly 

■ UnCcrtainlv attribliied lo him art psintfrtg^: m ^ (Ntw Vort); Thi- 

Ttrtr€ Mivki it ibipSepntirt^ (\'iirrhijurcnp van Bcyningcti 9 jmall .\JjJofifu m 

Fninkfuit;. and t^vo unrigs nf an aTrarpiti^ Vprky, Tcpfcscndrig tht (!!rud.^\iriFi and tht 

Laitt jud§rTm^rim~ith ilmnst Bauch ian ahMeris. 
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oil paintino;!!! Ualy was advanced by his influence. When he died at Brussels 
in 1464 he TA'as the most widely reno^vned arcLst in all Europe. 

He is preserved in cjuantitj’'- tie too painted Philip the Good, Rolin Philip s 
chancellor for forty yeaiB-Charks the BoJd, and many other celebrities. Beauti¬ 
ful bevonJ description Is the fVrrr^V £)/ Lady in the Washkigton National 
Galler)"—embodied pugrtacitv" and piety', modesty and pride. In poFtraituire 
Rogier was too romantic to match Jan van Eyck; but in his religious pictures he 
revealed a tenderness and refinement of sctiriment^ and an emotional intensiiy, 
missing in Jan^s masculine and ma tie r-of-fact a_rt; here^ it may he, the French or 
Italian spirit spoke eh rough the Flemish formr^" and die medic val mood revived. 

Like the Italians^ Rogier recorded tiie vital episodes in the moving story* of 
Alarv' and her Son; Gabriel announcing to a startled girl that she is to be the 
mother of God; the Infant in the manger^ the adoration of the Alagi; St. Luke 
painting tiic \ irgin as she nurses her Babe; the visit of Mary^ to Elizaberli; the 
mother happily conietnpladng her CMd; the presen tad on in the temple; the 
Crucifixion; the descent from the cross; tlie Resurrection; the Last JudgmenL 
In this final scene Rogier reached his apogee, in a complex polyptych probably 
desjtjncdt but not quite vvortIiy\ to rival The Adi^ration </f the Lofub. It was 
painced for Rolin, and is now in die pretty^ hospital that the great chancellor 
founded in Beaune, in the central panel Christ sits in judgment* but more tem¬ 
pered with mercy than in Michelangelo; on either side angeL rolied in gleaming 
white carrv the instruments of His passion and death; helow them Alichael the 
Archangel Weighs in a scale die good and the bad; at the left Mary knctL in 
adoration and suppLication; on one side the saved genuflect irt grateful prayer, 
on the other the damned tumble in terror into hell Almost as famous as thus 
painting is a triptych in Antwerp illustrating the Seven Sacraments vvLih sym- 
bnlic scenes. .And then* lesr we think him quite lust in pious ecstaw, Rogier paint^s 
a bathing beautVi and two youths peeping at her through a chink in the wall 
with tliat anomalous anatomical curio^m- which sadsfacdon never sadsfies. 


IV. CHARLES THE BOLD: 1465-77 

All this cflerv^esccncc evaporated under the hot temper of Charles le 
Temeraire, the Rash, commonly miscalled the Bold. Rogier van der Weyden 
pictured him as the handsome, serious, black-haired young Count of Charo- 
lals, ho led his father’s armies to bloodyr victories and champed the bit 
wairing for him to die* In 1465 Philip the Good, sensing his imparicnce, 
yielded the government to him, and relished the youth's ambition and 
ene^gy^ 

Charles resented the division of his duchy^ into northern and southem 
provinces severed in space and diverse in speech; he resenred more the feudal 
fealty that he owed for some of these provinces to the French King, for 
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orliers to the Gemiati Eniperor* t-[e ionjred :o make Greater Burguody, like 
the Lotharingia (f-orraine) of the ninth century, a middle kingdom bctiA eeti 
Germany and France, physically coherent and ^wdiiically sovcrci^i. Even, 
at dries, he mused tliar the ojijiortvine deaths of a few intcr\'cning heirs 
would hand him the French, English, and [nipcrjal crowns, and raise him to 
a pinnacle beside the lofdesr figures in hLstoiy%’'‘ In realize these dreams be 
organized the best standing a miy in I’.uropc, taxed Ins subjects bcyon^l prece¬ 
dent. disciplined himself to every hardship and iriai, and gave neither his 
mind nor his bodv, neither his friends nor liLs foes, any respire of ease or 
peace. 

ffowever. Louis XI thought of Burgundy as stilt an appanage of France, 
and fought his rich vassal with superior strategy and guile. Charles joined 
French nobles in war against Louis; he ivon some furtlicr towns, and the 
lasting enniitx’ of an utidiscourageiible king. In that struggle Dinanc and 
Liege revolted against Burgundy and declared for France, and some enthusi¬ 
asts at Diiiant labeled a hanged efiigy t>f Charles as the bastard son of a care¬ 
less priest. Charles shor down the walls of the city, gave it over to three days 
of pillage by his troops, enslaved all men, cvpcllcd all women and children, 
burned all buildings to the ground, and threw 800 of the rebels, hound hand 
and foot, into the Meuse (146^). Philip died In the following June, and the 
Count of Charolais became Charles the Bold. I le renexved the war with 
Louis, and compelled his company and co~ti|Jeration in the siege of repeat¬ 
edly rebellious Liege. Tire starving citi/cits olTcrcd Charles all their goods in 
return for their lives; he rejected the bargain; the city was plundered down 
to the ksr dxsciling and chapel; chalices u ere stiatched from rite hands of 
priests celebrating Mass; all caprives wh(f could not p;ty a heavy ransom 
were drowned {1468), 

The world, though long inured to violence, c^mld not forgive Giarles his 
sex'ericy, nor his unfcudal inipristinmerit and hutiiUiarion of his King. W'hcn 
he conquered Gclderland, acquired .\lsacc, and stepped on Imperial toes by 
interfering in Cologne and besieging Neuss, all his neighbors took steps to 
check him. Peter van llagenbach, xvhom he had appointed to govern Alsace, 
so provoked the citizens with his insolence, rapacity, and cruelty, that they 
hanged him; and as Swiss uierchants had been among Peter's victims, and 
French gold was strategically distributed in Switzerland, and the cantons 
felt their liberties imperiled by the spread of Charles's power, rhe Swiss Gjh* 
federation declared war on him to the death (1474). Charles left Neuss, 
turned south, conquered Lorraine—so for the first time uniting the etuis of 
his duchy—and marched his army over the Jura into \'’aud. T he Swiss were 
the doughtiest warriors of rhe age; they defeated Charles .near Granson, and 
again near Morat (1476); the Burgundians were routed, and Charles neared 
insanity in his grief, Lorraine saw its chiince and rebelled; the Swiss sent men. 
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Louis sent mooey, to help the revolt, Charles formed a new aniiy, fought the 
allies near Nancy, and in that battle met defeat and death (i4’77). On the 
morrow his body, stripped naked by ghouls, was found half submerged in a 
pond, the face frozen fast in the ice. He was forcj^-four years old. Bur¬ 
gundy was absorbed intfi France. 


V. ART IN THE f.oWT.ANOSt 

Southern Flanders declined for a time after Philip the Good. Political 
disturbances drove many weavers to England; the growth of the British 
clothing industry took trade and raw materials from the Flemish cities; by 
t ^10 English cloth crowded the markets of Flanders itself. Brussels, Mechlin, 
and V^alenciennes survived through superior lace, carped, ra|)cstries, and 
ie^ve^^y, Namur by its leather, Louvain through its university and its beer. 
About 14S0 the canal that brought the sea to Bruges began to silt its bed; 
heroic efforts were made to clear it; wind and sand won; after [494 seagoing 
vessels could no longer reach Bruges. Soon its merchants, then its workers, 
left Bruges for Anrwer|f, which deep-draught ships could enter by the estu¬ 
aries of the Scheldt. Antwerp signed agreements with Enghsh exporters, 
and shared with Calais the British trade w'ith the Continent. 

Life in Holland existed by grace of the dykes, W’hich had to be repeat¬ 
edly rebuilt, and might at any time collapse; some gave way in 1470 and 
drowned 10,000 of the |.iopuIation. The only major industry was the capture 
and cure of herring. Holland produced many of the famous painters of this 
period, bur was too poor to hold them; all but Geertgen tot Sint Jans mi¬ 
grated TO Flanders. 

There, ei'en in cities that suffered decline, rich burghers dressed gor¬ 
geously, dwelt in sturdy brick houses luxuriously fumished-huog with the 
tapestries of .Arras or Brussels, and gleaming w ith the brass vessels of D inant. 
They built lovely churches like Ndtrc Dame du Sablon at Bmsscls and St. 
Jacques at Antwerp, raised stone by stone the towering fa^dc of .Antwerp 
Cathedral, and began the proud town hall of Ghent. They financed the 
painters, sat for portraits, bribed heaven with votive art, and allowed their 
women to read books. Perhaps it was their earthy mood that led Flemish 
painting, in its second Hoovering, to stress realism and landscape ev'en in reli¬ 
gious pictures, and to seek new subjects in homes and fields. 

Dirk Bouts imugurated realbm with the exaggerations natural to innovators. 
He came from his native Haarlem to Brussels, smdJed there under Rogier van 
tier Weyden, settled in Louvain, and painted for its church of St. Kerre a 
polyptych. The Last Sapper, with an interesting panel—Pwover in a feuarh 
Family—which seemed tn suggest that the Last Supper was the cclchradon of 
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an orthodox Hebrew rite by still faithful to Judnism. For a chapel m the 
same church Bouts painted The Alffriyrdam &f St. Erasmus mth a shocking 
literalness; two eicciidoncrs turn a wiudUss that slo^vly draws the intesdnes 
from the naked saint. In The Martyrdarit of St. Hippolytus four horses, driven 
in four direcrions^ pull out the arms and legs of the holy victim. In Tisr Beheading 
of the Innocent Knight a cavalier, vengefuDy accused by an ua'iucccssfully 
amorous empress of trying to seduce her, has hk head cut off; the bleeding corpse 
straddles the forcgroimck the severed head rests comfortably in the widow's lap; 
Bouts almost redccins his violence vAtb the calm content of the dying and the 
dead- There are vmd colors in tliese paintings, now and then a good landscape 
or perspective; but their mediocre drawing, rigid figum, and lifeless faces sug¬ 
gest that time does not always winnow wisely. 

Probably Hugo van der Goes took his surname from Goes in Zeetand, and 
was another instance of Holland's generating and losing genius. In 1467 he w as 
admitted to the guild of painters at GhcnL It bespeaks the repute of Flemkh 
painting that an Italian merchant in Flanders chose him to paint an immense 
triptj'ch for tlie hospital of Santa .Maria Nuova in a Florence already teeming 
with arcESts, Hugo chose for his rheme the phrase Ottetn genuk adoravii—^'Whom 
she bore she adonedn” The lifc-sixe figure of the Virgin, rapt in reverence, is 
masterly; a shepherd at the left anticipates the magic of Raphael and Titian; the 
winter landscape is a novel achie%'cmenr in delicate fidelin'' tn nature, \''igormis 
realism, original composition, accurate drawling, incisive delineation of char- 
acteCt placed V^an der Go« at the top of die Flemish school in the third ejuarter 
of the fifteenth cencurv% WTicchtr to find more quiet for his xvork, or tn calm 
the religious fears that obsessed him, he entered a inonastety' near Brussels (c* 
1475), w’here he continued to paint and (savs a brother monk) drink excessively. 
The notion that God had desetned him for eternal damnation darkened hh sober 
moments, and drove him into insanity. 

Vespasiano da Bisticci tells us that about 146^ Duke Federigo of Urbino sent 
to Flandcjts for a painter to decorate his study, since he “knew of no one in Italy 
who understood how to paint in oil coloiSi" Joost van Wassenhoeve, a friend 
of \^an der Coes', accepted the call, settled in Urbino, and came to be known as 
Justus van Ghent. He composed for the learned Duke rvventy-eighc pictures of 
philosophers, and for an Urhino fraternity an altarpiccc. The institution of the 
Sacramenr, Though these works arc Flcmkh in suJe, they date a growing ex¬ 
change of influence hetween Flanders and Italy; an increased use of oil, and a 
rretid to realismH in Tralian painters, and the infikration of Italian idealism and 
Techniques into Flemish an. 

Hans Memling, though \vc have no record of his visiting Italy^ brought 
into his painting an elegance and delicacy chat he may have acquired from 
the painters of Cologne^ or from Rogier van der liVevden, or that may have 
come up from \^cnice and along the Rhine to ■VTamz. Bom near Alairu^ and 
probably named from his native Momlingcnt Mam left Germany for Flan¬ 
ders and Bruges about 146J. Tlierc, three years later. Sir John Donne, a visit- 
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ing Engttfvlinian, cunuiiissioned him to paint a K/rgwi Entbroved. It was 
convendonal in conccprion and composition, but it already displayed Mem- 
ling's technical competence, his refinement of feeling, and his professional 
piety, St. John the BaptLst was represented u'ith Flemish realism, St. John the 
F.vangclist with Fra Angelico idealism; and the rising indi^Hdualism of art 
betrayed itself in the surreptitious portrait of MemlLng peering around a 
pillar. 

Like Pemgino a gencratjon later, .Memluig made a hundred .Madonnas, 
tenderly matcmul. divinely calm. They hang on museum walk wherever 
the eye can reach; in Berlin, Aluijich, ^’ienna, Florence, Lisbon, .Madrid, 
Paris, London. New ’\'(irk, '\\‘ashington, Cleveland, Chicago, Two of the 
best are in the hospiral of St. John at Bruges; Mary dominates The Mystic 
Mtirriageo^ St. Cdthcrine, u licrc altnost every figure is superb; she presides 
again in The Adonttif}}} of the Child, but there the Magi—one a veritable 
Pri^'V Councilor Goethe—capmre the scene. In a panoramic painting at 
Munich ^Mcniling piemred all the major episodes in the recorded life of 
Christ. In another at Turin he told the story of the Passion with such a 
medley of men and women as even Brueghel would find it hard to outnum¬ 
ber. For the organ case of a monastery' at Najera, in Spain, he composed a 
tripty ch of Chrhr Surrounded hy Angeh. rivaling .Melozzo da Forli’s Angeii 
Musicami of a few years before; and the Antwerp .Museum did not think 
itself bilked when it paid 240,000 francs (f i,2{m,ooor) for this picture in 
1S96.” .■Another multiple altarpiece. The Last }udpiieut, was painted for 
Jacopo Tani, an agent for Loren/o dc* .Medici in Bruges; it was put on a 
ship bound for Italy, tiur the vessel, was seized by a 1 lanseatic skipper, whfi 
kept the cash and let the pi cm re go to the -Marienkirche of Danzig.” 

In these major works, and in individual panels, Memling painted some 
admirable ptmtaits: .Mardti van Nieuvieiiboev atul ,'f iPOT/rffn—stately un¬ 
der her lofty hat and with her many rings^both in the hospital at Bruges; 
A Yaring Mmi in the London Gallery; An Old Mart in New York; Tire 
Man mirh an Arrtyw in M'ashington. They do not reach the inspiration or 
penetration of Titian or Raphael or Holbein, but they catch simple surfaces 
with w'orkmanlike skill. Tlic occasional nudes—/fdiir.r; and Eve, Bathsbeha 
at the Bat}?—60 not allure. 

Tow'ard the end uf his career Memling decorated for the hospital in 
Bruges a Gothic shrine designed to receive the relics of St. Ursula. In eight 
panels he told how the pious maiden, betrothed to Prince Conon, deferred 
their marriage rill she might make a pilgrimage to Rome; how she sailed, with 
11,000 virgins, up the Rhine to Basel, led them trippingly over the Alps, 
basked in the blessings of the Pope, and how, on their return, all i r,oOT were 
martyred by pagan 11 uns at Cologne. Nine years later (1488) Carpaccio told 
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tht same pretts’ absurdity, more accurarc draM-in^ and finer coloring, 
for the School of St: Ursula in \^enice. 

Ir is unfair to Mcmling, or any painter, to look at his pictures wholesale 
each was meant for a separate time and place, and there conveyed his lyric 
quality. To view tliem in the gross is at once to |icrceive his limitations—hss 
narrowness of range and sryle. the rnonorony of his portraits, even of his 
modest Madonnas with their sireajuing golden hair. The surface is lovely or 
true, and shines with smooth, bright hues; but the brush rarely reaches to 
the soul beneath, to the secret loneliness, w'ondennent, aspirations, griefs. 
There is no life in Mcmiing’s women; and w'hen he unclothes them we arc 
chagrined to find them all stotnach and tiny breasts. Perhaps the fashion in 
such items was different then than now; even our desires may be indoctrina¬ 
tion. Yet we must acknowledge that when Memling died (1495) he was, by 
the cominon consent of his patrons and his rivals, the leading painter north 
of the Alps. If other artists felt his faults more keenly than their own, they 
could not match the delicacy of his style, the purity of his sentiment, the 
splendor of his coloring. For a generation his Influence w'as supreme in the 
Flemish school 

Gerard David continued the mood. Coming from Holland to Bruges about 
1483, he felt the spell of jMeniling's aria dolce; his Madonnas arc almost idcndcnl 
with jMcmling's; perhaps they shared a model benivecn them. Sometimes, as in 
The Rest on the Flight to Egypt (Washington), he equaled .Memling in the 
demure beauty of the and surpassed him in dclinearing the Child. In his 

older years David followed trade and mov'ed to Antwerp. The school of Bruges 
ended whth him. wliile that of .Antwerp \i'a.s beginning with Quentin .Mnssys, 

Son of a Louvain blacksmith, Alassys was received into the painters* guild of 
St. Luke at Antn-erp in aged tiventy-five, St, Lnkc, however, would hardly 
have approved The Feast ej ficTod, where Herod;!as pri}ds «ith a carving knife 
rhe severed head of the Baptist, nor The Entoirffntiettt of Cbriit, where Joseph 
nf Ariinaihea plucks blood dots from the hair of the bloodless corpse. Having 
married twice and bvuied seven children, Massys liad some steel in his fiber. sonie 
acid in his oils. So be catches a courtesan in rhe act of cowning an old money- 
tender out of his coin; and in a gentler mood he shows a banker counting his gold 
while his srife looks on in nningled appreciation and jealousy, A ct Massys 
.Madonnas arc more human than JVIemling*s; one (in Berlin) kisses and fondles 
her Child as any mother would: and the bright blue, purple, and red of her gar¬ 
ments accentuate her beauty VA'heo ir came to portraiture Alasv's could pene¬ 
trate behind the face to the character more successfully than .Memling, as in the 
remarkable Srwdv fora Portrait in the Atusee jacquemart-Andre in Paris. It was 
to Afassys that Peter Gillis turned when (iti?) he wished to send to Thomas 
.More faithful similitudes of Erasmus and himself. Quentin did well with Gillis, 
but hb Erasmus had the ill luck to be followed by Hnlbcin’s. When Dtircr (1530) 
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and Holbein (15^6) ernne to Antwerp it was to iMassys that they paid their 
highest respects as the deati of FleiiiLih art. 


Meanwhile, how ever, there liad appeared in Brabant the most original and 
alwurd artist in Ficnibh history. Here and there in Massys—as in the leering 
mob in Chrisi Shov:u to tLv Peapfe ( Madrid) > or the ugly faces in an 
i/ort of tbe Altjgi (Sew York)—were such gnarled and brutal heads as Leo¬ 
nardo drew in the satirical bvplay of his pen. Hieroniinus Bosch made a 
successful tnisiiiess of such grotcstjiieries. Bom, and spending most of his 
life, in Bois-le-Diic (in northern Brabant, now southern Holland), he came 
to be known by its F’leiuish name, 's Hcrtogenbosch. finally Bosch, For a time 
he painted the usual religious themes, and in some, like the .-IJorjtioi/ of the 
Uitgi in Madrid, he verged on uormality. But his sense of the ridiculous came 
to dominate his iniaginarion ami his art. Perhaps in chi I hood he had been 
frighten eel by medieval tales of imps and ghosts, of demons scariiiig from be¬ 
hind any rock or sprouting from a treej now he vvould caricature those hob¬ 
goblins in curative satire, and laugh rhem out of mind. He resented with an 
artist'ssetisirivity the botches of humanity—the bizarre or ugly or deformed— 
and depicted flieni with a macabre mixture of wrath and glee. Even in idyllic 
scenes like The Sark-ity (Cologne) he gavE the foreground to the nose of 
a COW; in The Adoration of the Magi (New ^"ork) peasants peck through 
window's and archways at the \'irgin and her Child. Yet in this last picture 
he painted with consuniniarc draftsmanship a majestic St. Peter and a Negro 
king whose stately dignity puts the other figures in the shade. But as Bosch 
proceeded with the story' of Christ he darkened the pictures xvirh bestial 
faces, ferocious eyes, enormous noses, grimly protruding and voracious lips. 
Passing to the legends of the saints, he portrayed a surprisingly tender St, 
John the Evangelist in an unusual landscape of islands and sea; but in a cor¬ 
ner he placed a contemplative devil—with a monkish cowk rat’s tall, and 
entomological legs—jiatiently waiting to inherit the earth. In The Teifipta- 
tion of St. Anthony he surrounded the desperate anchorite with gay courte¬ 
sans and W'cird hiiaginings—a dwarf xvith legs rooted in his shoulders, a bird 
tvith the legs of a goat, a jug wnth tile legs of a cow, a rat bestritiden by a 
witch, a minstrel capped with a horse’s skull. Bosch rook the grotestjues from 
the Gothic cathedrals, and made a world of them. 

He was anything but a realist. Novv and then he drew 3 scene from life, 
as in The ProdigaP y Son, bur (here too he e.xaggeraceJ the ugliness, the 
povcnj% and the fear. His Hay Ride is no merrj'making in the month of 
May, but a bitter illustration of "all flesh is grass.”Atop the load all is ideal: 
a youth plan's music for a girl who slngS; behind them two lovers kiss, and 
an angel kneels; above them CHirist hovers in the clouds. But on the ground 
a murderer stabs his fallen enemy, a procuress inxHtes a lass to prostitution. 
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a quack sells panaceas, a fat priest receives offerings from nxms, the cart 
s\’hcels crush some careless celebrants. At the right a company of devils, 
aided by apes, drag the damned into hell Philip II, King of Spain and gloom, 
hung this piece in his Escorial. Near it he placed a companion piece, Tbc 
IHeitsittes of the World. Around a pool, in which naked men and women 
batire, rides a procession of nudes on animals partly zoolt^cal, partly phan- 
tastnagorical; spikes and thorns enter the picture from cverj’ side; in the 
foreground two nudes clasp each other in a waltjt. while a huge bird gazes 
on them in plxilosophital amusement. One shutter shows the creation of Eve 
as the source of all evil; another displays the tortures and contortions of the 
dan;ned. It is a marx cl of composition, of clever drawing, of diseased imagi¬ 
nation—veritable Bosch. 

Can it be that even in the davv n of modernity there were millions of simple 
and impressionable Christians who had nightmares like thcscr V\ as Bosch 
one such? Hardly, for b a portrait of him b the library at Arras he is shown 
in old age, in fidl vigor of mind and sharpness of eye; he is a man of the 
world who has survh'cd his satirical rage, and can look upon life with the 
liumor of one who will soon l>c out of the mess, 1 le could not have pabted 
these ghoulLsh fancies so skillfully if they had still possessed him. He stood 
above them, not so much amused as angij' that humanity had ever harbored 
them. That his contemporaries enjoyed his productions as pictorial pranks 
rather than as theological terrors appears from the wide market found bj' 
prints made from engravings of his works. A generation later Pieter Brueghel 
would exorcise these devils, and transform these hobgoblins bto a healthy 
and jolly multitude; and four centuries later neurotic artists would reflect 
the neuroses of their rime bv painrbg sarcastic fantasies redolent of Hieron¬ 
ymus Bosch. 

A more conventional figure tJonicd this chapter in Flemish painting- Bom in 
Alaubcugic, ami thence also named Mabuse, Jan Gossaert came to Anciverp b 
I jnj, probably after learning his aft from David in Bruges. In 1507 he w'as in¬ 
vited to the court of Duke Philip of Burgundy—one of Philip the Good’s erotic 
by-products, Jan accompanied the Duke to Italy, and returned with some finesse 
added to his bnisli, and a flair for nudes and pagan mythologies; his Adan$ and 
R%v made the unclothed bodv attractive for the first time in Flemish art. Alary 
isith the Child md Angch and 5 /. Luke DrrfWfWg tl>e Madonna echoed Italy in 
their fat cherubs and Renats-sance architectural backgrounds, and The Agony 
in the Garden ttiay have owed to Italy its britliant representation of moonliglit. 
But Gussaert’s forte uas portiaiture. No Fleming since Jan s-an Eyck had turned 
out such a searching character stud^' a.s die fan Carondclet in the Louvre; here 
the artist concentrated on face and hands, and revealed the moneyed ancesttv", 
the stoic administrator, the mind made somher by the burdens of authority , 
Alassys had brought to an end that first line of Flemish painting which had 
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reached nobility in the V'an Eycks ^ Gossaen imported from Italy those novelties 
of technique, ticgances of omament, graces of line, subtleties of chiarcKsettro and 
portraiture, that would in the sixteenth century (barring Bmeghel) oim Flemish 
paindng from its native skill and genius, and leave it in suspended excellence until 
its culminadoa under Rubens and Van Dyclt. 


Charles the Bold left no son. but he had betrothed his daughter Mar)' to 
Maximilian of Austria in the hope that the Hapsburgs would protect Bur¬ 
gundy from France. When Louis XT nevertheless appropriated the duchy, 
\Iary Bed to Ghent, There, as the price of being accepted as their constiru- 
liond sovereign by Flanders, Brabant, Hainaut, and Holland, she signed the 
Groote Privilespe (February 1477), which pledged her to enter into no mar¬ 
riage, levy no taxes, declare no war, without the consent of the “Elstaces''* 
or assemblies of the signatory provinces. By this and later charters. Including 
the Joyeuse Entrie, as Brabant cernted its own grant of local liberty, the 
Netherlands began a ccntury'-long struggle fot independence. But .Marv’s 
marriage to Maximilian (August 1477) brougliT the pow‘crful Hapsburgs 
into the Lowlands. When Mary died {148a) Maximilian became regent. 
Wlien Maximilian was elected emperor (1494) he transmitted the regenev 
to his son Philip. When Philip died (1506) hLs sister, Margaret of Austria, 
was appointed governor-general by the Emperor. When Pliilip’s son, the 
future Charles V, then fifteen, was declared of age (151 j), the Netherlands 
became parr of a vast Hapsbnrg empire under one of die crafricst and most 
ambitious rulers in history. Thereby would hang a tale. 


CHAPTER Vn 


Middle Europe 

1300-1460 

U UVXD AVD LABOR 


S iNQi man lives by pcrniission of phj'sical geography, it ts his fare to be 
divided by tnouTitaJus, rivers, and seas into groups that dc^xlop, in semi- 
isoiation. their diverging languages and creeds, their ciiuiaticaJly condiDoned 
features, customs, and dress. Driven by insecurity to suspect the strange, 
he dislikes and condemns the alien, outlandish looks and ways of other 
group than his own. All those fascinating varieties of terrain—mountains 
and valleys, fiords and straits, gulfs and streams—that make Europe a pano- 
rania of Averse delight, have broken the population of a minor continent 
into a score of peoples cherishing their differences, and self-imprisoned in 
their heritage of hate. There is a charm in this mosaic of originalities, and one 
svould deprecate a world of people confined In identical myths and panta¬ 
loons. And vet, above and beneath these dissimilarities of costume, custom, 
faith, and speech, nature and man’s needs have forced upon him an economic 
nniformity and interdependence that become more visible and conipetling 
as invention and knowledge topple barriers away. From Norway to Sicily, 
from Russia to Spin, the unprejudiced surveying eye sees men not so much 
as diversely dressed and phrased, but as engaged in Uke pursuits molding like 
characters; tilling and mining the earth, w'cavinggarments, building homw. 
altars, and schools, rearing the young, trading surpluses, and forging social 
order as man’s strongest organ of defense and sun'h'al. For a nioment we 
shall contemplate iMiddle Europe as such a tinity. 

In Scandinavia man’s prime task w^as to conquer rhe cold, in Holland the 
sea, in Germany the forests, in Austria the moiinrains; agriculture, the 
ground of life, hung its fare on these victories. By 1300 the rotation of crop 
had become general in F.urop, multiplying the yield of the soil. But from 
1347 to 1381 half the popularion of Central Europ was wiped out by the 
Black Death; and the mortality of men arrested the fertility' of the earth. 
In one year Strasbourg lost 14,000 sovils, Cracow 10,000, Breslau 30,000.* 
For a oenruiy the Hai7 mines remained without miners.** With simple animal 
patience men resumed the ancient labors, digging and turning the earth. 
Sweden and Gcniiany intensified their extraction of iron and copper; coal 
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was mined at Aachen and Dortmund, tin in Saxony, Jead in the Harz, silver 
in Sweden and the Tyrol, gold in Carinthia and Transylvania* 

The flow of metals fed a growing industry, which fed a spreading trade, 
Germany, leader in mining, naturally led in mcraUurgy, The blase furnace 
appeared there in the fourteenth century; with the hydraulic hammer and 
the rolling mill it transfonned the working of metals. Nuremberg became 
an ironmongers' capital, famous for its cannon and its bells. The industry 
and commerce of Nuremberg, Augsbuig, Mainz, Speyer, and Cologne 
made them almost independent cirynstares. The Rhine, Main, Lcch. and 
Danube gave the South Gcnnan towns first place in the overland traffic with 
Italy and the East* Great commercial and financial firms, with far-flung 
outlets and agencies, rose along these routes, surpassing, in the fifteenth cen- 
Turv', the reach and power of the Hanseatic League. The League w'as still 
strong in the fourteenth century, dominating trade In the North and Baltic 
scas; but in 1197 the Scandinavian counrries united to break this monopoly, 
and soon thereafter the English and Dutch began to carry their own goods* 
Even the herring conspired against the Hanse; about 1417 they decided to 
spawn in the North Sea rather than the Baltic; Lubeck, a pillar of the League, 
lost the herring trade and declined; Amsterdam won it and Nourished* 
Underneath this e^'olving economy class war seethed—between country' 
and city, lords and serfs, nobles and businessmen, merchant guilds and craft 
guilds, capitalists and proletarians, clergy and kity. Church and state. In 
Sweden, Norway, and Switzerland serfdom was going or gone, but else¬ 
where in .Middle Europe it was taking on new life. In Denmark, Prussia, 
Silesia, Pomerania, and Brandenburg, where pcRsanrs had earned their free¬ 
dom by clearing the ndldemess, serfdom w^as restored in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury by a martial atistocraev; wc may judge the harshness of these Junkers 
from a proverb of the Brandenburg peasants, which w'ished long life to the 
lord's horses, lest he should take to riding his serfs,^ In the Baltic lands the 
barons and the Teutonic knights, at first content to enserf the conquered 
Slav inhabitants, w'ere induced, by the labor shortages that followed the 
Black Death and the Polish war of 1409, to impress inttt bondage any "idlers 
who roam on the road or in the towns”; * and treaties were made with neigh¬ 
boring governments for the cvtradition of fugitive serfs. 

The n;crcanrile bourgeoisie, favored bv the emperors as a foil to the 
barons, ruled the municipalities so definitely that in many cases the citv 
hall and the merchants' guildhall were one. Craft guilds were reduced to 
subjection, submitted to miuucipal regulation of wages, and were prohibited 
from united action;® here, as in England and France, proud craftsmen w'cre 
turned into defenseless prolefaires. Now and then rhe workers tried revolr, 
In 1348 the atTbairs of Nuremberg captured rhe municipal council and ruled 
rhe city for a year, but rhe Emperor's soldiers restored the patrician mcr- 
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chants to power.® In Prussia an ordinance of (jjS condemned any striker 
to have an ear cut off-' Peasant rebellions flared up in Denmark ( 1 340, 1441). 
Saxony, Silesia, iJratidenburg, and the Rhineland (1431), in Norvi^ay and 
Sweden (1434); but they were too laxly organized to achieve more than a 
pasring cathartic violence. Revolutionary ideas circulated through cides and 
villages- In 1438 an anonjinous radical wrote a pamphlet expounding an 
imaginary *'KaLser Sigisniund's Reformat ion” on s«»cialistic principles.® The 
stage was slowly prepared for the Peu-sants’ \\ ar ol 1525. 


It. the 0Hn.\NTZ.\T10S' OF OBOF.R 

Order is the mother of civilization and libcnj'j chaos is the midwife of 
dictatorship; therefore history may now and then say a good word for kings, 
riteir medieval function was to free the individual in rising measure from 
local domination, and to centralize in one authority the power to legislate, 
judge, punish, mint, and ntake war. J he feudal baron mourned the loss of 
local autonomy, but the simple citizen thought it good that there should 
be. in his country, one master, one coinage, one law. .Men rarely hoped, in 
thtjse half-iUitcrare days, that even kings might disappear, and leave no 
Ulster but the lavi's 3.itd blunders thijr rnefi hiid freely 

Sc^dinavb had some rematkable monarchs in the fourteenth century. 
Magrius !1 of Sweden organi/xd the conflicting laws of his kingdoni into a 
humcfcgcncous narionaJ code (1347)^ In Denniark Eric ]\ disciplined the 
barons and strengthened the central power; Qiristopher II weakened it; 
Waldemar IV restored it. and made his coumry one of the major forces m 
European politics. Bur the supreme figure in the Scandinavian djTiastles of 
this age was Waldemar^s daughter Alargaret. Married at ten (,363) to 
Haakon VI of Norway, who was the son of Magnus H of Sweden, she 
seemed destined by blwd and marriage to unite the kindred thrones. UTien 
her father died (ij/S) she hnrried to Copenhagen wixh her five-year-old 
son Olaf. and persuaded the baronial and ecclesiastical electors to accept him 
as king and herself as regents W'hen her husband died (13S0J Olaf inherited 
the crown of Nor^vay; but as he was still only ten. Alargaret. nmv twenty- 
severt, there too acted as regent. Her prudence, tact, and courage astonished 
her ccjticcnvporaries, who were secustotned m male incompetence or vio¬ 
lence; and the feudal lords of Denmark and Norway., after dominating many 
kin^s, proudH' supported this wise and beneficent queen. W hen OJaf came 
of age (1385) her diplomacv won for him the succession to the SwedLsh 
throne. Two vears later he dicck and her patient, far-seeing plans for the 
iinlficarion of Scandinavia seemed frustrated by his death. But the royal 
council of Denmark, seeing no male heir available who could march Mar- 
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irrete” ia abDiiy to niainrain order and peace, overrode Scondinaviaii 
against a woman ruler, and elected her Regent of tiie Realm (1387). Pro¬ 
ceeding to Oslo, she was chosen Regent of Norw'ay for life (1388), and a 
year later the Swedish nobles, having depend an unsatisfactory king, mode 
her their queen. She prevailed upon all three Ldngdoms to recognize her 
grandnephew Eric as heir to their thrones. In 1397 she summoned the three 
councils of state to Kalmar tn Sweden; there Sweden, Norway, and Den¬ 
mark were declared to be forever united, all to be under one ruler, but each 
to keep its own customs and law's, Eric W'OS crowned king, hur as he was 
only fifteen, jMai^arct continued to act as regent till her death (j+ii). 
No orher European ruler of the age had so extensive a realm, or so successful 
a reign. 

Her grandnephew' did not inherit her wisdom. Erie allowed the Union to 
become in effect a Danish EImpirc, with a council at Copenhagen ruling the 
three states. In this empire Norway declined, losing the literary leadership 
that she had held from the tenth to the iltirteenth century. In 1434 Engel- 
brekt Engelbrcksson led a revolt of Sweden againsr the Danish hegemony; 
he gathered at Arboga (1435) a national diet of nobles, bishops, yeomen, 
and burghers; and this broad-hased assembly became, through a continuity 
of 500 years, the Swedish Riksdag of today. Engclbreksson and Kark Knut- 
sen w'ere chosen regents. A year later the hero of the revolution was assas¬ 
sinated, and Knucsen ruled Sw'eden as regent, then intermittently as king, 
rill his death (1470), 

Meanwhile Christian 1 (1448—81) began the Oldenburg d^masty that 
governed Denmark till 18(53 Norway till 1814, Iceland came under 
Danish rule during Margaret’s regency (1381). The high point of the 
island’s history and literature had passed, but it continued to give chaotic 
Europe an unheeded lesson in competent and orderly government. 

The strongest democracy in the world at this dmc was in Switzerland. 
In the history of that invincible country the heroes arc the cantons. First 
were the German-speaking “forest cantons” of Uri, Schw)'Z, and Unter- 
w'alden, which in 1191 united in 3 Confederation for mutual defense. After 
the historic victory of the Swiss peasants over the Hapsburg army at Morgar- 
ten (1313^ the Confederation, W'hile formally ackno’’tvlcdgmg the sovereignty 
of the Holy Roman Empire, maintainEd a virtual independence. New can¬ 
tons were added: Lucerne (1332), Zurich (t3ji), Glarusand Zug (1333), 
Bern (1353); and the name Schwyz was in 1353 extended to the whole. 
Encouraged to autonomy by geographical barriers, and accepting French! 
German, or Italian speech and ways according to the slope of its valleys and 
the course of its streams, each canion made its own laws, through assemblies 
chosen by the vote of the citizens. The extenr of the franchise varied from 
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CiUirvti ui can con and from time to time, but alt cantons pledged rhemselvcs 
to 3 united foreign policy and to the arbitration of their disputes by a federal 
diet. Though the cantons sometimes fought one another, nevertheJess, the 
constitution of the Confederation became and remains an inspiring example 
of federalism—the union of self-governing regions under freely accepted 
common agencies and la^v s. 

To defend its liberty'' the Confederation required military training of all 
males, and militaiy service, at call, from all men becw’cen ten and sixty years 
of age. The Swiss infanrn,', armed with pikes and sturdy discipline, pro¬ 
vided the most feared and expensive legions in Europe^ The cantons, to eke 
out their income, leased their regiments to foreign powers, and for a time 
“made Swiss valor an article of merchandise."" Austrian overlords sail 
claimed feudal rights in Swir/crland, and nccasionally tried to enforce them; 
they were repulsed at Sempach (ijSd) and Nifels (1388) in battles that 
mcrir some remembrance in the records of democracy. In 1446 the Treaty 
of Constance once more confirmed the formal allegiance of Svnczerland m 
the Empire, and its actual libctiv'. 


m. fiERMjVNY CHALLENGES THE CHLTRCH 

GermanV too was a federation, bur its constituent parts were ruled nor 
by democratic assemblies but by secular or ccclcsiascical princes acknowU 
edging only ^ limited fealty to the head of the Holy Roman Empire, Some 
of these states—Bavaria, Wurttemburg, Thuringia, Hesse, Nassau, iMcisscn, 
Saxony, Brandenburg, Carinthia, Austria, and the Palatinate-were ruled 
by dukes, counts, margraves, or other secular lords; some-Magdeburg, 
.V[ajnr„ Halle, Bamberg, Cokigne, Bremen, Strasbourg. Sal/burg, Trier, 
Basel, HUdesheim—were politically subject in vaiying degrees to bishops 
or archbishops; but nearly a hundred cities had by i4do won charters of 
pracdcul freedom from their lay t>r church superiors, In each prlneipality 
delegates of the three estates—nobles, clcrgv', commons—met occasionally 
in a territorial diet chat exercised some restraint, thrtmgh its power of the 
purse, on the authority of the prince. Principalities and free cities sent repre¬ 
sentatives to the Reichstag or Imperial Dicr. A special Knrfursteniag, or 
Diet of Electors, was called to choose a king; normally it was composed of 
the king of Boheittia, the duke of Saxony, the margrave of Brandenburg, the 
count palatine, and the archbishops of iMain;r„ Trier, and Cologne. Their 
chtiicecreated only a king, who became the acknowledged head of the Holy 
Roman Empire when he W'^as crowned emperor by the pope; hence his pre- 
coronation title of “King of the Romans.” He made his capital primarilv 
in Nuremberg, often elsewhere, even in P'-ague. His authoritv rested on 
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tjadidun and prcsiige rather than on pus&cssluns ur forces he u'v^ ned no ter¬ 
ritory' beyond his own domain as one feudal prince among many^ he was 
dependent upon the Reichstag or Kurfurstentag for funds to administer his 
government or 10 wage war; and this dependence condcitined even able 
men like Charles I V or Sigismund to humiliating failures in foreign affairs. 
The destruction of the llolicnstaufen dynasty hy the powerful poj>cs of the 
thirteenth century had fatally weakened the Holy Roman Empire founded 
(ahD. 800) by Pope Leo [El and Chaikmagne. !n 1400 it was a loose associa¬ 
tion of Germany, Austria, Bohemia, Holland, and Switzerland. 

The conflict between Empire and papacy revived v^'hen, on the same day 
in 1J14, two rival groups of electors chose Louis of Bavaria and Frederick 
of Austria as rival i^gs. John XXll, from his papal seat at Avignon, recog¬ 
nized both as kings, neither as emperor, and argued that rince only a pope 
could crown a king as emperor, he should be accepted as judge of the valid¬ 
ity of the election; moreover, said the ambitious pontiff, the administration 
of the Empire should belong to the papacy between the death of an emperor 
and the coronation of his successor, Louis and Frederick preferred the arbit¬ 
rament of war. At Muhldorf (132a) Louis defeated and capeured Frederick, 
and thenceforth assumed full Imperial authority. John ordered him to re¬ 
sign all titles and powers, and ro appear before the papal court to receive 
Sentence as a rebel against the Church. Louis refusing, the Pope excom- 
niunicarcd him (1314), hade all Christians in the Empire to resist bis rule, 
and laid an interdict upon any region that recognized him as king. Most of 
Germany ignored these edicts, for the Gennans, like the English, rated the 
Avignon popes as servants or allies of France. In the progressive weakening 
of faith and the papacy men svere beginning to think of themselves as 
patriots first and Christians afterward. Catholicism, which Ls supcmarional, 
declined; nati unal ism, which is Protest an t, rose. 

At this juncture Louis received aid and comfort from incongruous alhes. 
Pope John’s bull Cuftt hjter notniulta (ij’j) branded as heresy the 
notion that Christ and the .Aposdes refused to own property , and he had 
directed the In^uisirion to summon before its tribunal the ‘‘Spiritual Fran¬ 
ciscans” who affirmed that view. Many friars retorted the charge of heresy 
upon the Pope; they expressed holy horror at the wealth of the Church; 
some of them called the aged pontiff Anrichrist; and the general of the Spirit¬ 
uals, Michael Cesena, led a large minority of them into open alliance with 
Louis of Bavaria (1324). Emboldened by their support, Louis issued at 
Saclisenhausen a manifesto against "John XXII, who calls himself pope”; 
denounced liim as a man of blood and a friend of injustice, who was resolved 
to destroy the Elmplrc; and dcnianded that a general council should try the 
Pope for heresy.*® 
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The King was further encouraged by the appearance, ar his court m 
Nuremberg, of two professors from the L'niversity of Paris—Marsilius of 
Padua and John of Jandon-whose book, Defejisor Faca, attacked the 
*\s'ignon papacy in terms that must have pleased the royal cars; hat do 
v'ou find there but a swami of simoniacs from every quarter' hat but the 
clamor of pettifoggers, the .,. abuse of honorable men? There justice to the 
innocent falls to rhe ground, unless they can buy it for a price. “ Echoing 
the Albigensian and ^Valdensian preachers of the thirreenth ccnrurj% and 
anticipating Euther bv two hundred years, the authors argued that Clhris-^ 
tianity should be based c.\clusivcly upon the Bible, A general council of the 
Oiufch should be summoned not by the ppe but by the emperor; the latrcr s 
consent should be required for the election of any pontiff; and the poj>c, like 
evcrj’bodv else, should be subject to the emperor. 

Delighted to hc;ir this, L,ouis decided to go to Italy and have himself 
crowned emperor by the people of Rome. Early in i J17 with a 

small army, some Franciscans, and the two philosophers whom he employed 
to compose his public pronouncements. In April the Pope issued new bulls, 
c.KCominunicating John and Marsilius, and ordering Louis to leave Italy, 
But Louis w'as welcomed into Milan by rlic ruling \'^iscontj, and received 


the iron crown as the formal sovereign of Lombardy. On January 7, 1318, 
he entered Rome amid the acclamations of a populace resentful of the papal 
residence in Avignon. He established him-sclf in the \'arican palace, and sum¬ 
moned a public assembly to meet at the Capitol. E 0 the multitude there 
he appeared as a candidate for investimre with the Imperial crown. It gave 
its tumultuous consent; and on January 17 the coveted diadem was placed 
upon his head by the old syndic Sciarra Colonna-that same unrelenting foe 
of the papacy who, almost a quarter of a century* before, had fought and 
threatened with death Boniface ami who again synit«ilizcd for a mo¬ 
ment five challenge of the rising state to the weakened Church. 

Pope John, now seventy-eight, never dreamed of accepting defeat, He 
proclaimed a holy crusade to depose Louis from all authority, and bade the 
Romans, under pain of interdict, to expel him from their city and return to 
the papal obedience. Louis replied in terms recalling his excommunicated 
predecessor Henry l\^; he convoked another popular assembly, and in its 
presence issued an Imperial edict accusing the Pope of heresy* and tyranny, 
deposing him from ccclesia-stica] office, and sentencing him to punishment 
!>>' secular pow'crs. A committee of Roman clergy' and laity*, under his in¬ 
structions, named Peter of Corv'ara a-s a rival pope. Reversing the roles of 
Uo Ml and Charlemagne, Louis placed the papal tiara upon Peters head, 
and proclaimed him Pope Nicholas V (May ti, 1328). The Christian world 
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iiiirvclcJ, and divided into t\v(J campi, aimosi along ihe lianic linea that 
would dividcliurope after the Rcforniation. 

Petty local events changed the situation draniacieally» Louis had ap 
pointed Atarsilius of Padua spiritual administrator of the capital; Marsitius 
ordered the few priests who remained in Rome to celebrate -Mass as 
usual, despite the interdict; suntc who refused were tortured; and an Augus- 
rlnian t riar ss as exposed in a den of lions on the CapitoL*^ Many Romans felt 
that this was ean^dng philosophy too far. The Italians had never learned to 
love Teutons; when some German soldiers took food from the markets 
without paying for it, riots ensued. To support his troops and retinue Louis 
needed money; he imposed a tribute of to,000 Aorins ($i jo.ouor) upon the 
laitjv and equal sums upon the clergy and the jews. Resentment mounted so 
dangerously that Louis thought it time to return to Gerniany, On August 4, 
131 9 , he began a retreat through Italy. Papal troops took possession of Rome 
the next day; the palaces of Louis’s Roman supporters were destroyed, and 
their goods w'cre confiscated to the Church. The people made no resistance,, 
hut returned to their devotitms and their crimes, 

Louis was consoled at Pisa by rcceiviug another recruit, the most famous 
philusopher of the fourteenth centurv'. Willlatn of Ockham had fled from a 
papal prison in Aiignon; now he offered his services to the Emperor, saying 
(accordingTO an unverified tradition), “Tu vie defends gisdiOf ego te de¬ 
fending <r4l4U«o”—“Defend me with the sword, and I will defend you with 
the pen." ” He wrote ^ngorously. but he could not save the situation. Louis 
had alienated all the ruling dements in Italy. Ills Ghibeltine adherents had 
hoped to rule the peninsula in his name for their own good; they w'ere 
chagrined to find him assuming alt the powers and perquisites of govern^ 
ment; moreover, he made them Icvj’ unpopular ta.vcs for his exchequer. As 
his forces were ill proportioned to his pretensions, many Ghibellincs, even 
the \'isconti, abandoned him and made what peace they could with the 
Pope. The Anripopc, left to his own Te,sourccs, submitted to arrest by papal 
officers, was led before John XXll with a halter around hh neck, threw him¬ 
self at the Pope’s feet and begged for pardon (1328). John forgave him, 
embraced him as a returned prodigal, and imprisoned hini for life. 

Louis returned to Germany, and sent repeated embassies to Avignon 
offering recantations and apologies for papal pardon and recognition, John 
refused, and fought on till his death (1334)* Louis recovered some ground 
when England, beginning the Hundred Years’ War, sought hLs alliance; 
Edward III recogiibcd Louis as Emperor, and Louis Jiailed Edward as 
King of France. Seizing the opportunity provided by this alliance of rwo 
major powers against the papacy, an assembly of German princes and pre¬ 
lates at Rense (July 16, 1338) prtxrlabied that the choice of a Gemian king 
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by the German elEctore could not be annulled by any other authority; and a 
dietatFrankfurt-am-iVlain {August 3,133B) declared ihe papal pronounce¬ 
ments against Louis null and void; the Imperial dde and power, ic ruled, were 
the gift of the Imperial electors, and needed no confi^ation by a popc.'^ 
Germany and England ignured the protests of Pope Benedict XIL and 
moved a step toward the Refomiation. 

Reckless with success, Louis now decided to apply to the full the theories 
of iMarsilius, and to exercise ecclesiastical as well as secular supremacy. He 
removed papal appointees from church bencbces, and put his own candi¬ 
dates in their place; Itc appropriated the funds tlvat papal collectors were 
raising for a crusade; he dissolved the marriage of Margaret of C^rinrhia- 
heiress to much of Tyrol—and wedded her to his own son. x\'ho was related 
to her by a degree of kinship canonicalIv invalidating marriage, llie repudi¬ 
ated husband, his elder brother Charles, and their father, King John of 
Bohemia, vowed vengeance; and Clement who had become pope in 
[34a, saw an opportunity to unseat tlw aging enemy of the Papal Sec. Skill¬ 
ful diplomacy won elector after elector to die view chat peace and order 
could be restored in the Empire only by deposing Louis and making Charles 
of Bohemia emperor; and Charles, as the price of papal sup|iort, pledged 
obedience to papal conunands. In July 1346, an electoral diet at Rense 
unanunously declared Charles to be King of Germany. Louis, having failed 
to secure a hearing at .Avignon for his offers of submission, prepared to fight 
to the death for his throne. Meanwhile, aged sixty, he hunted vigorously, 
fell from his horse, and was killed (1347). 

Cliarics IV, as King and Emperor, governed wclk The Germans disliked 
him because he made Prague the Imperial capital; but in Germany as well 
as in his humeland he improved admiiustration, protected commerce and 
transport, reduced tolls, and tnaintained an honest currency; and to the 
whole Empire he gave a generation of comparative peace. In 1356 he 
acquired equivocal fante in history by issuliig a series of regulations known 
as the Golden Bull—though they were only a few^ of niany documents bear¬ 
ing the Imperial golden seal. Perhaps convinced that his long absence from 
Germany necessitated such an arrangement, he granted to the seven electors 
such powers as almnsc annulled the Imperial aurhority. The electors were to 
meet annually to legislate for the realm; the king or emperor xvas to be 
merely their presiiient and execiirivc arm. They themselves in their ovm 
states were to enjoy full jndiciar)* powder, ownership of all minerals and 
metals in the snil, rhe right to mint their own coinages, to raise revenue, 
and. witliin limirs, ro make war and peace. The Bull gave its legal sanction to 
existing facts, and tried to build tqwn them a co-operative federation of 
principalities. The electors, however, absorbed themselves in their regional 
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and so neglected thdr rcspuiuibilides as an Imperial council that Ger¬ 
many remained only a name. This local independence of the electors made 
possible the procecdun of Luther by the Elector of Saxony, and the conse¬ 
quent spread of the Protestant faith. 

In his old age Charles secured the Imperial succession for his son by whole¬ 
sale bribery ( t jyS), Wenceslaus IV had some virtues, but he loved alcohol 
and his native land; the electors resented his tastes, and deposed him (1400) 
in favor of Rupert Hi, who left no trace on history, Sigismund of Lu.\em- 
hourg had at the age of nineteen been chosen King of Hungar)' (1387); 
in 1411 he was elected King of the Romans, and soon assumed the title of 
emperor. He was a man of varied accomplishments and personal charm, 
handsome and vain, generous and amiable, occasionally cruel; be learned 
several languages and loved literature only next to women and power. His 
good intentions might have paved a small Infemo, but his courage failed him 
in crisis. He tried honorably to reform the abuses and weaknesses of the 
German government; he passed some excellent law's, and enforced a few' 
of them; but he W'as frustrated by the autonomy and inertia of the electors, 
and their unwillingness to share in the cost of checking the advancing Turks. 
In his later years he consumed his funds and energies in fighting the Hus¬ 
site of Bohemia. When he died (1437) Europe mourned that one who for 
a time had been the voice of European progress had failed in everything but 
dignity- 

He had commended his son-in-law, Albert of Hapsburg, to the electors 
of Bohemia, Hun^rv', and Germany. Albert 11 graced the three crowns;, 
but before his abilities could bear fruit he died of dyseotcry in a campaign 
against the Turks (1440), He left no son, but the electors voted the royal 
and Imperial crowns to another Hapsburg, Frederick of Styria; thereafter 
their choice fell repeatedly to 3 hlapsburg prince, and the Imperial power 
became in effect the hereditary possession of that talented and ambitious 
family. Frederick 111 made Austria an archduchy; the Hapsburgs made 
Vienna their capital; the heir presumptive w'as regularly the archduke of 
Austria; and the genial quality of the Austrian and Viennese charaaer en¬ 
tered like a graceful feminine theme to cross with the brusque masailinitv 
of the north in the Teutonic soul. 


IV. ITIE MYSTICS 

The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries sowed the seeds of the Refomia- 
rion: Louis of Bavaria, ^VycUf in Engbnd, Huss in Bohemia, tehearsed the 
play for Luther. Henry \Tir, Calvin, and Knox. In Scandinavia the rapidly 
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riifing \iealth of the tlcrgy, exempt froni taxdtlon, became an irritating bur¬ 
den to tlie people and the state, Criticsi alleged that the Church mvned half 
tlic land of Denmark, holding a fief on Copenhagen itself.^'' Nobles looked 
with ominous en^ y upon possessions prinected by only a creed; and even 
the orthodox were anticlciicaL In Switzerland the proud independence 
of the cantons was a prelude to Zwingli and Calvin, In 14J J Magdeburg 
exp>elled her archbishop and clergy; Bamberg revolted agaimt episcopal rule; 
Passau besieged her bishop in his eitaslcL^'' In 1449 ^ professor in the Uni¬ 
versity of Erfurt (where Luther was to study) addressed to Pope Nicholas 
V' a defense of general councils as superior in authority to the popes,” 
Echoes of tlie Hussite revolt in neighboring Bohcniia spread through Ger¬ 
many; here and there AS'aldcnsian congregations furtively presert'ed old 
heresies and semi-coturnunistic aspirations.'* Piety itself tended toward a 
mysticism that hovered near here 5 J^ 

In Johannes Lckhart mysticism became a pantheism that by-passed the 
Church and almost igntireJ the defined creed. This Dominican friar was so 
learned that the title Meister became part of liis name. His philosophical 
writings were phrased in such scholastic Latin that had these been his sole 
works he would never have ctmic to any harm or fame. But in his monasterv- 
at Cologne he preached in epigrammatic German the audacious pantheism 
that in^^ted the Intiutsirion, Following Dionysius the Arcopagite and 
Johannes Scotus Lrigena. he struggled to express his overwhelming sense 
of an omnipresent God. lliLs all-bathing ocean of deity Eckhart conceived 
as mit a person or a spirit, bin only “absolute bare unity ,,. the abyss, with- 
tmta mode and without form, of the silent and waste divinity .., where never 
was seen difference, neither Father, Son. nor Holy Ghost, where there Is no 
one at home, yet where the spark of the soul is more at peace than within 
itself." Essemtallv only this formless divinitj- exists. 

God is all things, all things arc God. The Father Liegets me. His son. 
wkhutii cease. I sav more; He begets in me Himself, and in Himself 
me. The eye svith which I sec Gnd is the same eye with which God 
secs me.... M v e\'e and God's eye arc tme eye,*" 

In each individual there is a fragment of God; through it we can communi¬ 
cate directly with Him, and can identify ourselves with Him. Not through 
church ritual, not even through the Bible, but through this cosmic con¬ 
sciousness alone the soul can approach and sec God. The more one renounces 
individual and worldly aims, the clearer and more farsecing this divine spark 
becomes, uniil at last God and soul are one, and “wc are totally transformed 
into God."I leaven, purgatorv', and hell are not places; they arc states of 
the soul: separation from God is hell, union with Him is paradise.^ Some of 
these propositions smelled of heresy to the AK'hUishcip of Cologne. He sum- 
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iiioned Eckharc co criaJ (1326) j Eckhart adirmed his docile orthodoxyi and 
proposed that his statenicncs should be viewed as iiterarj-' hyperboles. The 
bkhop condemned him neverthelc^. The frkr appealed to Pope John XXtl, 
and then escaped the faggots by a tiinely death (1J27). 

Ills influence spread by two Dominican pupils who knew how to 
keep hk pantheism within safe boui^ds. Heinrich Suso tortured himself for 
sixteen years with ascetic ausreritleSy cut the name of Jesus into his flesh over 
his hearty claimed to have received Into hk mouth blood from the wounds 
of Christt and wrote hk Little Bo(>k of in German because, 

he said, it was in German chat God had revealed it to him.^ Johannes Tauler 
called Eckhart his '*most holy Master/* and preached ar Strasbourg aiid 
Basel the doctrine of myscic union with God. It was to Tauler that Luchcr 
ascribed a book, Deutsche Theologse^ which moved him deeply with ics 
simple creed: God, Christy and unmortalhy* 

The Church looked with some concern npoti mj-^tics who ignored most 
ijf her dogmas, neglected her ritual, and cbilmcd to reach God without the 
help of priests or sacraments. Here lay in germ the Reformation doctrines of 
private judgment^ and every man a priest, and justification not by good 
works bur by transcendent faith. Tlic Church held that supemamrai revela¬ 
tions could come from demons and maniacs as well as from God and the 
saints, and that some authoritative guidance was needed to keep rch'gion 
from disintegrating into a chaos of Individual visions and theologiesn TTiar 
difference of view still dirides honest men. 


V. THE ARTS 

The Gothic stv'le lingered in Genmny long after it liad given way, in Italy 
and France, to the classic influences of the Renaissance. Now it crowned the 
thriving dries of Central Europe with churches not as overpowering in grandeur 
as the great shrines of Fnince, yet Lifting the spirit with a quiet beauty and nnpre- 
tentiou.S digniu"* Uppsala began its cathcdml in ^-87* Saxon Freiberg in 1283, 
Ulin in 1377 (whh the highest Gijthic tower in the world), Vienna its Stefans- 
doiii ill 1304, StraUiind its Abricnkirche in 1382, Danzig another Maricnkirche 
in 14^5^ Aachen and Cologne added the choirs of their cathedrals, Strasbourii 
completed the ^'frozen niusic^ of its LathedniJ in 1439^ Xanten built a gratefuJ 
Collegiate Church of St, Victor, ivhich was destroyed in the second World War* 
Nnrefnl>erg gloried in four famous churches that gave phty a sdicxiling in art 
and taste. Tlie Lorenzkirche (127^1477) ovied to the fourteentli and fiftccntli 
centuries its stately^ portid and resplendent rose. The Sccfansdoin, or Githcdral 
of St. Stephen f 1304'-! 476)^ was a beloved landmark; its steep rexjf covered 
nav'e and aisles in a single span, and fell to .Mars in 1945. About 1309 the Sebab 
duskirchc rebuilt its akles; in 1:161 it raised n new choir; ahcjiit 149?* it compleled 
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ifs western toivers; frnni ti> i it instaUci] tiiagnifTCcnt stained glass* The 
FrauenJdrche^ or Qiureh of Our Ladv' (1355-^1)^ ^ its richly sculptured 
vcsdbulc^ almost denioUshed in the second W'orid War, but is already re¬ 
stored i and even’' day at noon the four manikin electors in the famous clock of 
the facade bow to Charles IV^ in untiring acknow ledgment of his famous Bull. 
Sculpture was still etude, but churches in Bresku and Hallgartem, and rJic 
Sebaldusklrche in Nuremberg, received stone or wood Madonnas of some 
^obilit^^ 

Tlie cides beautified not only their churches but their public buildirigs, thesr 
shops^ and their homes. Now roia: chose gabled and half-tiiiibcred houses that 
give the German towns a w'istful medieval eltarm for idealizing nitxlem eyes, 
^e Rathatis, or Council Halk was the center of civic life, some rimes also the 
rendezvous of the greater ^ilds^ its w aHs might bear frescoes, and its woodwork 
w’as usually canned with Teutonic fullness and strength. The Gmssc Saal of the 
Rarhaus ac Bremen (^410-50) had a ceiling of curved beamSv a w-indlng staircase 
with po5t? and railing of carved wood, and gaudy chandeliers in the shape of 
ships. The Rathaus of Gdogne {1360^1571), which had seated the first general 
convocariDn of the Hanseatic League; of iMunster (1 J jj), where the Treaty of 
Westphalia w^as signed; of Brunswick, a fmirtcenth-ceiitur^' gem of civic Gothic; 
of Frankfurt-am-iVfain (1405), where the electors dined a new ly chosen emperor: 
all were destroyed in the second World War. In Marienburg the Grand Masters 
of the Teucimic Order built their massive Dcutschordcnschloss (ijog-^So). In 
Nuremberg the Rathaus confronted the Sebalduskirchei it was buitc (1340) to 
hold the fully assembted Reichstag of the F.mpirci half a dozen restorations have 
left lirtle of its medieval form* In the market place before the Frauenkirche a 
Prague s;culptor, Heinrich Parler, raised the Schbner Brimncn, or Beautiful 
Fountain (i f.), crow ded with statues of pagan, Jewish, and Chrisrian hemes. 
Mith Its sculptures, churches, and secular architecture NLiremberg, in the three 
cenruries berween 1250 and 15^0, represented the Gcrmart spirit at its highest 
and best. The nicandering streets w^ere mctstiv narrnw^ and unpaved; yet the 
future Pope Pius II WTotc of Nuremberg: 

When one comes fmm Low er Franconia and perceives chis glorious 
citVt its splendor seems tmlv rnagnificent. Entering it, nne^s nriginal 
impression is confirmed by the beauty of the streets and the fitness of 
the houses. The churches *.. are ivorthy of w'orship as w clt as of ad¬ 
miration. The imperial castle proudly dominates the town, and the 
burghers' dwellings seem to have been built for princes. In tnith the 
kings of Scotland would gladly be housed so lusuriously as the com¬ 
mon citizen of Nuremberg*®* 

In the German cities the indusrrial and minor arts-m wood, ivorv\ copper, 
hrnmic, iron, silver^ gold—reached now the full ripening of tlieir medieval grow th. 
Ardsts and weavers composed amazing tajwstries; the wood engravers prepared 
for Dhrer and Holbein; the miniaturists illuminated fine manuscripts on the eve 
of Gutenherjj; w'oodworkers carved gtirgeous fumirare; and the metal founders 
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cast for the churches* in the fifteenth century^ bells whose l>caun" of tone has 
never been surpassed. Music was not merely sui *n:; it u as half the leisure life of 
ilte m\vm. Nuremberg and other dries mged great carnivals of popular drama 
and song. The Volkslied cjtpre^^^d the pious or amorous scnrimcnts of the peo¬ 
ple, The middle classes made a mass attack upon the problems of polyphony; the 
guilds competed in giganric choruses; butchers* ranners, Ijell ojstcti* and other 
niighu" men contested the iVIeistersinger prize in tumultuous vocal tournaments. 
The first famous scliool nf Meistersinger w^as established at Mainz in 13 nj others 
rose at Strasbourg, Frankfurc-am-j\lain, Wiirzburg^ Zurich^ Augsburg, Nurem¬ 
berg^ ^nd Prague. Students w'ho passed tlirough the four degrees of Schuler^ 
SchiiJfreTifidj Dicbfer^ and 5 *jcwgier (scholar^ friend of the school poet, end 
singer) earned the tide of Mcister^ The romantic and idealistic strain of the min¬ 
nesingers was brought to earth as the German burghers tied their lusty realisTti 
to the wings of song. 

Since the business class dominated the cities, all tlit arts except church architect 
cure took a realisric turn. The cfimace was cold and often w et, discouraging 
nudity; the pride and cult of the body did not find a congenial home here as in 
Renaissance Italy or ancient Greece. When Konrad Witz of Constance painted 
SaiffffmTS and t?f Sheba he dressed them as if for a w inter in chc Alps. 

A dozen dues, however, had schools of painting in the fifteenth centutA''—Ubn* 
Salzburg, Wurzburg, Frankfurt, Augsburg, Munich, Darmstadt, Basel, Aachen, 
Nuremberg, Hamburg, Colmar, Cnlcjgnci and samples survive from all of them- 
We read in a chronicle of 1380- "TTiere was in Cologne at this rime a famous 
painter named Wilhelm, whose like could not be found in all the land. He 
portrayed men so cunningly that it seemed they were abve." Mcister Wilhelm 
was one of many “primitives’'—.\leistcr Bertram, Meister Francke, The .Master 
of St. Veromcn, Tlic Master of the Heisteriiacher Altar—w^-ho, chiefly under 
Flcmbh influence, created a discipline of mural painting in Gennany, and suf-^ 
fused the traditional Gospel tliemcs w ith an emorionat pieev traceable, it mav be, 
to Eckluut and the other Gerinan nivstics. 

!n Stephen Lochner, who died at Cologne in 1451, this preliimnary develop¬ 
ment ends and we reach the zenith of the early schooL 11 is AJorathn of rke 
l/jgi, HOW' a prize of the Cologne Cathedral, can bear comparisfm with most 
paintings produced before the middle of the fifteentb ceuturj- a lovely \"irgiii 
at once modest and proud, a dcUghtful Infant, the V\^tse Men of the iList 
German but credibly wise, the composition ortluxlox, the colorinsj bright with 
blue and green and gold. In The Virgin of the Rose Trdhs and The Xhdonna 
of the Vioki, ideal young German motlierii, iif a soft and pensive beaut\% arc 
portrayed with all the technical resources r>f a medieval art visibly mo^ ing 
toward m(>dernitj\ Germany was on the threshold of greatest as^e. 


VI* GUTUXnERG 

\^'hat put an end to the Middle Ages? Many causes^ operating through 
three cenruries: the failure of the Crusades; the spreading acquaintance of 
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renascent Europe with Islam^ the ilLsillusioning capture of Constancinopki 
the resurrection of classic pagan culture; the e^^ans^on of Cfuncicrce through 
the voyages of flcnr)^ the Navigator's fleet, and ColumbuSt and V'asco da 
Gama; the rise of the business class^ which fmanced the cttitralizadon of 
monarchical goverrunent; the development of national states challenging 
the snpernational authority of the popes; the successful revolt of Luther 
against the papacy; printing. 

Before Gutenberg nearly all education had been in the hands of the 
Church. Books were costly; copying was laborious and somcrimes careless. 
Few authors could reach a wide audience until they were dead; they had 
ro live by pedagogy, or bv entering a monastic order, or by pensions from 
the rich or benericcs from the Church. Thev received little or no pa^Tneot 
from tho^ who published their works; and even if one publisher paid them 
thev had no copyright protection, except occa.rionally by a papal grant, 
Libraries were numerous but small; monasteries, cathedrals, colleges, and 
some cities had modest collccrJons^ seldom more than joo volumes; the hooks 
were usually kept inside the and sonic were chained to ketems or 

desks. Charles of France had a library renowned for its size—91 o volumes; 

I [umphrey, Duke of Gloucester^ had 60O; the library of Christ Church 
Priorv^ at Canterburv* w^as probably as large as any outside of Islam, having 
some 1^000 volumes in 1 500. Tlie best publicized libraiy in England ’ivas tliat 
of Richard dc Bury St. Edmunds, who wrote alfcctionaiely of his books in 
The Fbihbibion (1345). and made them complain of their maltrearrnenc by 
**that two-legged beast called woman,^^ who insisted rm exchanging them for 
fine linen or silk.^'^ 

As schools multiplied and literacv rose, the demand for books incrcascd- 
The business classes hiund literacy useful in the operations of indu.stry and 
trade; w omen of the middle and up[>cr classes escaped^ through reading, into 
a world of com[>ensator>" romance; by 1 ]oo the tune had pssed w hen only 
the clergy could read. It w^as this rising demand, eveti more than the in¬ 
creased supply of paper and the development of an oily ink,"' that led to 
Gutenberg. iMoslcms had brought [:^aper iiianufacrure to Spain in the tenth 
ccntur}% to Sicily in the twelfth; it passed into Italy in the rhirtecnib, into 
France in the fourteenth; the paper industry was a hundred years old in 
Europe w'hen printing came. In the fourteenth century, \\'hen linen clothing 
became customary in Europe, castoff linens provided cheap nigs for paper; 
the COST of paper declined, and its readier availabilJtv' co-o|^m; rated with the 
extension of literacy to offer a material and market for printed bfn>ks. 

Printing itself, as imprinting, was older than Chrisdanitji\ The Babyloni- 
aiishad printed letters or symbols upon bricks, the Romans and many others 
upon coins, porters upon their \vares;, weavers upon cloths, bookbinders 
upon hook covers; any ancient or medieval djgnitar)^ used printing w'hen he 
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st;aTn}>cd docuni{;nts wkh his seal. Similar inechods had been employed m 
die producrion of maps atid playing cards. Block printing—by blocks of 
wood or metal engraved ivich words, symbok, or images—goes back in 
China and Japan to the eighth cenmry, probably beyond; the Chinese in 
this yi ay printed paper money in or before rhe tenth ccncur)\ Block printirig 
appeared in Tabriz in J194, in Egj'^pt toward ijoo; but the Moslems pre¬ 
ferred calbgraphy to princingt J did not serve in this castt as in so many 
orhers, to carry cultural developments from the East to the W^est. 

Tv'pugtaphy—printing witli separate and movable tTr^e for each charac¬ 
ter or lener—was used in China as early as 1041* In Wang Chen em¬ 
ployed nearly Ao,ooo movable wooden rype characters 10 print a txiok on 
agriciiInitCi^'' he had tried metal t^^pe firsts bur had found that it did not take 
or hold ink as readily as wood. Movable rypct however, offered little advan¬ 
tage or convenience to 2 language that had no alphabet, but had 40,1x10 
separate characrers; consequendy block printing remained customary in 
China dll the nineteenth cemur)^ In 1403 a Korean emperor printed a large 
number of volumes from movable meral xypci characters were engraved in 
hard wood, molds of porcelain paste were made from these models^ and in 
these molds metal tj'pe were cast. 

In Europe printing from movable type may have developed first in i lo!- 
land; according to Dutch tfadirions not traceable beyond 1569,, LauRn’is 
Coster of Haarlem printed a religious manual from movable metal tv^pe in 
1430; but the evidence is inconclusive.^** Nothing futrher is heard of movable 
type in Holland till 1473, when Cenuans from Cologne ser up a press 10 
Utrecht. But these men had learned the art in Mainz. 

Johann Gutenberg was bom cherc of a prosperous family about 1400. His 
father’s name was Gcnsfleisch—Goose flesh; Johann preferred hLs mother's 
maiden name. He IWcd most of his first forty years in Strasbourg, and ap¬ 
pears to have made experiments there in curting and casting metal type. To¬ 
ward 1448 he became a citizen of iMainz, On August zi, 1450, he entered 
into a contract mth Johann Fust, a rich goldsmith, by which he mortgaged 
his priming press xo Fust for a loan of Soo guilders, later raised to t*6oo. A 
letter of iodulgcnce issued by Nicholas V in 1451 was probably printed by 
Gutenberg; several copies cxkt, bearing the oldest printed date, 1454.““ In 
1455 Fust sued Gntenberg for repajunent; unable to comply^ Gutenberg 
surrendered hk press. Fust carried cm the establkhment with Peter Schdifer, 
who had been employed by Gutenberg as typserrer. Some believe that li 
was Schdifer w ho had by this tbiic developed the new tools and technique 
of printing: n hard '"punch'* of engraved steel for each letter, number, and 
punctuation mark, a metal matrix to receive the punches, and a metal mold 
HI hold the matrix and letters in line. 

In 1456 Gutenberg, with borrovved funds, set up an other press. From this 
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he issued, \n that year or the next, what has been generally considered his 
tirst type-printed book, the famous and beautiful “Gutenberg Bible” *—a 
majestic folio of i,iSi large double-columned pages. In 1462 .Mainz was 
sacked by the troops of Adolf of Nassau; the printers fled, scattering the 
new art through Germany. By 1463 there were printers in Strasbourg. 
Cologne, lkL'a:l, Augsburg, Nuremberg, and Ulni. Gutenberg, one of the 
fugitives, settled in EItvilJe, where he resumed his printing. He struggled 
[winfully through one financial crisis after another, until Adolf gave him 
(1465) a benefice yielding a protective Income. Some three years later he 
died. 

Doubtless his use of movable type would have been developed by others 
had he never been bcim; it was an obvious demand of the times', this is true 
of most inventions, A letter written In 1470 by Giulliiume Fichet of Paris 
siii^fifests how emhusiastica.lly the invention was welcomed! There has been 
di^overed in Germany a wonderful ne\^^ method for the production of 
books, and those ^\'ho have mastered the arr are taking it from xVUinz out 

into the world_The light of this discover)- will spread from Germany 

to all parts of the earth/* But not all welcomed ii. Copyists protested that 
printing would destroy their means of livelihood; aristocrats opposed it as 
a mechanical \TilgarizjitJon, and feared that it would tower rhe value of their 
tiianuscript libraries; statesmen and clerg)' distrusted it as a possible vehicle 
of subversive ideas. It made its triumphant way nevertiicless. In 14^4 two 
Germans set up a press in Rome; in or before 14*^9 two Germans opened a 
printing shop in \^enit:e; in 1470 three Germans brought the art to Paris; in 
1471 it reached Holland, m 1471 Switzerland, in 1473 Hungary, in 1474 
Spain, in 1476 England, in 1482 Denmark, in 1483 Sweden, in 1490 ConsTan- 
riiioplc. Nuremberg with the Koberger family, Paris with the ElticnneSt Ly¬ 
ons with Dolce, V^enice with Aldus ASanutius, Basel with Amerbach and 
I’roben, Zurich with Froschauer, Leiden with the Eb.evirs, became hunmung 
hives of printing and publishing* Soon half the European population was 
reading as never before, and a passion foi books became one of the effer\-es- 
cent ingredicms of the Rcformati'Uii age. At this veiy moment, writes a 
Basel scholar to a friend, whole w'agon Uiad of classics, of the best Aldine 
editions^ has arrived from \^enice. Do you want anvf If you tell me at 
once* and send the moncyi for no sooner is such a freight landed than thirt)" 
buyers rise up for cacfi volume, merely asking the price, and tearing one an- 
otheris eyes out to get hold of them." ^ The tj'pogrjphical revolution w as on. 

To describe all its effects would be to chronicle half the history of the 
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modem mind, Erasmuji, in the ecstasy of his sales, called printing the greatest 
of all discoveries, but perhap he underestunated speech, fire, the wheel, agri¬ 
culture, writing, law, cvcti the lowly common noun. Printing replaced eso¬ 
teric manuscripts with inexpensive texts rapidly multiplied, in copies more 
exact and legible than before, and so imifonn that scholars in diverse coun¬ 
tries could work with one another by references to specific pa^fcs of specific 
editions. Quality was often sacrificed to quantity, but the earliest printed 
books were in many cases models of art in typography and binding. Printing 
published—i.c., made available to the public—cheap manuals of instruction 
in religion, literature, hisroiy, and science; it became the greatest and cheap¬ 
est of all universities, open to all. It did not produce the Renaissance, but it 
paved the way for the ^lightcnment, for the American and French revolu¬ 
tions, for democracy. It made the Bible a common possession, and prepared 
the people for Luther’s appeal from the popes to the Gospels; later it would 
permit the rationalist's appeal from the Gospels to reason. It ended the 
clerical monopoly of learning, the priestly control of education. It encour- 
aged the vernacular literatures, for the huge audience it required could not 
be reached through Latin. It facilitated the mtemational communication 
and co-operation of scientists. It afiected the quality and character of litera¬ 
ture by subjecting authors to the purse and taste of the middle classes rather 
than to aristocratic or ecclesiastical patrons. And, after speech, it provided 
a readier instrument for the dissemination of nonsense than the world has 
ever known until our time. 


CHAPTER VIII 


The Western Slavs 

1300-1517 


I. BOUEMU 

H eretofore the Sl^vs had been humiin fiotjsani, surging westward 
at times to the EUie, southward to the Mediterranean, eastward to 
the totals, north even to the Aretic Scaj then, in the thirttenrh century, re* 
pulsed in the west by the Livonian and Teutonic knights, and subjected to 
Mongol and Tatar domination in the east- In the fourteenth century Bohemia 
led the Holy Roman Empire and the pre-Lutheran Refomiarion; and Poland, 
united w-ith a vast Lithuania, became a major power, with a highly cultured 
upper class- In the fifteenth century Russia freed herself from the 1 atars, and 
unified her far-flung principalities into a massive state. Like a tidal wave, 
the Slat'S entered history. 

In 1306 the death of Wcnccslaus III ended the ancient PrKcmyslid line in 
Bohemia. After an interlude of minor kings the baronial and ecclesiastical 
electors brought in John of Luxembourg to found a new dynasty (1310). 
His gallant adventures made Bohemia for a generation an unwilling citadel 
of chivalry. He could hardly live without tournaments, and when these 
proved coo innocuous he sallied forth to war in almost every realm of Eu¬ 
rope. It became a mot of die times that “nothing can be done without the 
help of God and the King of Bohaiik.”* Brescia, besieged by Verona, 
begged his aid; he promised 10 come; at the news thereof the Veronese 
raised the siege. Brescia, Bergamo, Cremona. Parma. .Modena, even, Milan 
voluntarily acknowledged him as their feudal s«jvcrcign in return for his 
protection; what Frederick 1 Barbarossa and Frederick 11 Wonder of the 
World had been unable to secure by anus, this King obtained almost by the 
ni.'i^c of his name. His dashing wars added terrain to Bohemia hut forfeited 
the affection of the people, who could not forgive him for being so often 
absent from their cuuntry' that he neglected its administration and never 
learned its speech. In 13 36, on a crusade in Lithuania, he contracted a disease 
that left him blind. Nevertheless, when he learned that Edward IN of Faig- 
land had landed in Xortnandy and was moving toward Paris, John and his 
son Charles, with 500 Bohemian knights, rode across Europe to succor the 
king of France. Father and son fought in the van at Cr^'. VXlien the French 
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retreated, the blind King bade two knights bind their horses on either side 
to his and lead him against the victorious English, saying, “So will it God, it 
shall not be said that a king of Bohemia flics from the battlefield.’* Fifty of 
his knights rvere killed around hinij he was mortally wounded, and was 
taken, dying, to the tent of the English King. Edward sent the corpse to 
Charles with a courtly message: “This day has fallen the crown of chivalry.” ^ 

Charles l^'’ was a less heroic but mnch wiser king. He preferred negoti- 
.rrion to war, and was not too cowardly to compromise; yet he extended the 
boundaries of his kingdom. In tlie thirty-two years of his reign he kept the 
Slavs and the Germans in unwonted peace. He reorganized the i^overnment, 
reformed the judiciary, and made Prague one of the handsomest cides in 
Europe. He built there a royal residence on the stjdc of the Louvre, and the 
famous castle of Karlstein (Charles's Stone) as a repository for the archiv^es 
of the state and the jewels of the crouTi—which were treasured not for vatiitv 
and display but as a reserve fund conveniently mobile and immune to de- 
basemenis of the currency. He brought in Matthew of .\rras to design St. 
\^itus* Cathedral, and Tommaso da Modena to paint frescoes in churches and 
palaces. Me protected the peasantry from oppression, and promoted com¬ 
merce and industry. He founded the L^niversiu’’ of Prague (1347), trans¬ 
mitted to his countrymen the cultural interest that he had acquired in France 
and Italy, and provided the intellectual stimulus that exploded in the Hussite 
revolt. His court became the center of the Bohemian humanists, led by 
Bishop John of Stresa, Petrarch’s friend. The Iialian poet admired Charles 
beyond any other monarch of rhe time, visited him in Prague, and lagged 
him to conquer Italy; bur Charles had better sense. His reign, despite hLs 
Golden Bull, was Bohemia’s Golden Age. He survives smiling, in a splendid 
limestone bust, in the cathedral of Prague. 

WcnccsIaiLs l\^ was a youth of eighteen when his father died ( 137S). His 
good nature, his affecrion for his people, his lenience In taxing them, Hk skill 
in admlnistratiiin. won him great favor with all hut the nohl^, M ho thought 
their privileges imperiled hy his popularity. His occasional hot temper, and 
his addiction to drink, gave them a Icv'eragc for displacing him. They sur¬ 
prised him at his country scar, threw him into prison (1394), and re^ored 
him only on his promise to do nothing of moment w’ithour the consent of a 
council of nobles and bishops. New disputes arose; Sigismund of Ilungarx- 
was called in; he arrested YVenecskus, his brother, and tiiok him prisoner to 
V^jcnna (1401 ). W’enceslaus escaped a few years later, made hk \vav back to 
Bohemia, m as received with joy by the people, and regained his throne and 
poM'crs. The resr of his story mingles with the rmgedy of 1 fuss. 
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tL JOHN HL'SS: 1369—1415 

W^enceskus lA^as loved and luictl for v^'inking at heresy and scowling at 
the Germans. A rapid infiltration of Boheniia by Gemian miners, craftsmen, 
me re hunts, and students had generated a racial hostility between leutons 
and QtccfiiS; fluss would have received Jess support from people and king 
had he nots^^inboLized a native resennnent of German prominence* V^'ences- 
laus did not forger that the archbishops of Germany had led the movement 
to depose him from the Imperial throne. His sister x\nfic had married Richard 
II of Englantl and had seen—probably had sympathized with—the attempt of 
Wyclif to divorce England from the Ronian C 3 iiirch. In 1388 Addbert 
Ranconis left a sum to enable Bohemian smdents to go to Paris or Oxford. 
Some of these in England secured or transcribed works by W Vclif, and took 
them to Bohemia. Milic of Kromefize and Conrad Wkldhooser roused 
Prague with rheir denunciations of immorality^ in laity and clergy’, iMattluas 
cjf Janov and Thomas of Srirny condnued this preaching; the Emperor^ and 
even Archbishop Ernst, approved- and in 1391 a special church, called the 
Bethlehem Chapek w as founded in Prague to lead the movement of reform. 
In 1401 John Hitss was appointed to the pvilpit of thk chapel. 

He had begun life in the village of Husinetr.^ and was knoum as John 
of Husinerz, which he later shortened to Hus. Tow^ard 1390 he came as a 
l^oor student to Prague, where he earned his way by serving in the churches. 
Me aimed to enter the priesthood; nevertheless, after the custom of the age, 
he joined in what Paris would later term the gay ''Bohemian” w^ays of urn- 
\’ersity youth* In 1196 he received his degree of master of arts, and began to 
reach at the university’'; in 1401 he \^'as chosen dean of the faculty of arts— 
i.e., of the ^'humanities.” In that year he was ordained priest, and reformed his 
life to an almost monastic austerity- As head of the Bethlehem Chapel he be¬ 
came the most famous preacher in Prague. Many figures high in the court 
were among his JistenerSt and Queen Sophia made him her chaplain* He 
preached in Czech, and taught his congregation to take an active part in the 
service by singing hymns. 

His accusers kter affirmed that in the v'eiy^ first year of his ministry he had 
echoed WycliTs doubts as to the disappearance of bread and wine from the 
consecrated clemetits in the Eucliarlst* Unquestionably he had read son^e of 
\^VcliFs w'orks; he had made copies of them which still exist n ith his an¬ 
notations; and at his trial he confessed 10 having said: '"Wye I if, I trttut, will 
be saved; but could I think he would be dimincdt f \s^oiiJd my soul were with 
his.” ^ In 1403 the opinions of W ychf had won such vogue in the University 
uf Prague that the chapter—the admiiilstratwe clergy—of the cathedral sub- 
mitred to the university" masters forty-five excerpts from the writings of 
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W yclif, and asked shoukl rhese doccrincs be barred from the university. Sev* 
cral masters, including Huss, answered Xo; but the ina)ority ruled that there¬ 
after no member of the university* staff should, either publicly or privarcK', 
defend or adhere to any of rhe forty-five articles. 

Muss must have ignored this prohibition, for in 1408 the clergy of Prague 
petitioned Archbishop Zbynek to reprove him. The Archbi&ftop proceeded 
cautiously, being then in confiicr ttnth the King, But when Huss continued 
to express syntpathy for W ycliPs views Zbynek excommunicated him and 
several associates (1409)^ and when they persisted in exercising their priestly 
functions he placed all Prague under an interdict. He ordered all writings of 
Wyclif that could be found in Bohemia to be surrendered to him; loo imnu- 
scriprs were brought to him; he burned them in the courtyard of his palace, 
Huss appealed to the newly elected Pope John XXlll. Jofui summoned him 
to appear before the papal court. He refused to go. 

In 1411 the Pope, desiring fund.s for a ermsade against Ladislas, King of 
Naples, announced a new offering of indulgences, ^\''^hen this was proclaimed 
in Prague, and the papal agents seemed to the reformers ro be selling forgive¬ 
ness for coin, Huss and his chief supporter, Jerome of Prague, publicly 
preached againsr indulgences, questioned the existence of purgatory, and 
protested against the Church’s collecting money to spill Oiristian blood. De¬ 
scending to vituperation, [fuss called the Pope a monev'-grubber, even Anti¬ 
christ,* A large section of the public shared Huss’s views, and subjected the 
papal agents to such ridicule and abuse rliat the King forbade any further 
preaching or action against the offering of indulgences. Three youths who 
violated this edict were hailed hefore^the city council; Huss pleaded for 
them, and admirted that his preaching had ariiuscd them; they were con¬ 
demned and beheaded. The Pope now launched his oxvm excommunication 
against Huss; and when Huss ignored it John laid an inrerdicr upon any city 
where he should stay (1411). On the advice of the King, Huss left Prague, 
and remained in rural seclusion for rwm years. 

In those years he wrote his inajor works, some in Larin, some in Czech, 
nearly all inspired by W yebf, some perhaps echoing the heresies and anti- 
dcricalism that a remnant of the AValdcnsians had brought with them into 
Bohemia in the nvclfth and thirteenth centuries. He rejected image w'orship, 
.luricular confession, and the multiplication of ornate religious rita. He gave 
iris movement a popular and nationalistic character by denouncing the Ger¬ 
mans and defending the Slavs. In a tract on Traffic in Ho!y Things he at¬ 
tacked the simony of the clergy; in De sex erroribris he condemned the taking 
of fees by priests for baptism, confirmation, Masses, marriages, or huriaL^ 
he cliargcd some Prague clerics with selling cotisecratcd oil; and he adopted 
nVcIif s view that a priest guilr>* of simony could not validly administer a 
sacramcnr * His rreatisc Dc eedesia became his afiafagia and his ruiii; fmm its 
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pages were drawn rhe heresies for M'hich he was burned. Hu followed Wyclif 
into predestinarianism, and agreed with W'yelif, Alarsllms, and Ockham that 
the Church should have no worldly goods, Like Calvin, he de£ned the 
Church neither as the clergv' nor as the whole body of Christians, but as the 
totality, in heaven or on earth, of the saved.* Chris!, not the ^pc, is the head 
of the Church; the Bible, not the pope, should be the Christian's guide. Tl’ic 
pope is not inf allible, even in faith or morals; 1)1 c pope himself may be a hard¬ 
ened anner or heretic. Accepting a legend widely credited at the time (even 
bv Gerson), Huss made much of a suppositiiiaus Pope John \H 1 who (said 
the legend) had revealed her sex by giving unpremeditated birth to a child 
on the streets of Rome.' A pope, Huss concluded, is to be obeyed only w hen 
his commands eonfonn to the law of CJu-ist. “To rebel against an erring pope 
is to obey Christ.”* 

W'hen a general council met at Constance in 1414 to depose three rival 
pojxts and enact a program of ecclesiastical reform, a chance seemed open to 
reconcile the Hussites with the Church. Emperor Sigisniund, heir apparent 
to the childless V\ enccslaus was anxious to rest are religious unity and 
peace in Bohemia. He suggested diat Huss should go to Constance and at¬ 
tempt a reconciliatioit. For this haitardous journey he offered FIuss a safe- 
conduct to Constance, a public liearitig before the Cktuticil, and a free and 
safe return to Bohemia in case Hu-ss should reject the judgment of the as¬ 
sembly. Despite the anxious warnings of his associates, Huss set out for 
Constance (October 1414), escorted by three Gtech nobles and several 
friends. About the same time Stephen of PaleCTt and other Bohentian op¬ 
ponents of Huss went to Constance to indict htni before the Council. 

Arrived, he was ar first treated courteously, and lived in freedom. But 
when Paleci: laid before the Council a list of Huss's heresies, they summoned 
and questioned him. Convinced by liis replies that he xvas a major heretic, 
they ordered him imprisoned. He fell ill, and was for a time near death; Pope 
John XXTII sent papal physiciatis to treat him. Sigismund complained that 
the action of the Council violated the safe-conduct that he had given Hu^; 
it answered that it W'as not bound by his action; that his authority did not ex¬ 
tend to spiritual concerns; that the Church had the right to overrule the state 
in trying an enemy of the Church. In April Huss was remo'vcd to the fortress 
of GottUeben on the Rhine; there he was placed in fetters, and was so poorly 
fed that he again fell gravely ill. Meanwhile his fcJlow' heretic. Jerome of 
Prague, had rasidv entered Constance, and had nailed to the tatv’ gates, to 
the doors of churches, and U|>on the houses of cardinals, a request that the 
Emperor and the Council should give him a s;ifc-conduct and a public hear¬ 
ing. At the urging of Huss's friends lie left the city and began a renim to 
Bohemia; but on the way he stopped to preach agains the Council's rreat- 
mentof Huss. l ie was arrested, brought back to Constance, and jailed. 
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On Juty 5t jfEer seven mernths of impris^mnient, Utiss was led Jn chains 
before the Coiancil, and apin on the seventh and the eighth. Asked his view 
of the fony-five articles alretidy' condemned in W'yclif's works, lie rejected 
most of them, approved of some. Confronted with extracts from his book. 
On the chttreb^ he expressed his xviUingness to recant such as could be re- 
futed from Scripture (precisely the position taken by Luther at Worms)* 
The Council argued that Scripture must be intcrjirctcd nor by the free jndg- 
ment of individuals but by the heads of the Church, and it demanded that 
Huss should retract all the quoted articles without reseni'acion* Both his 
friends and his accusers pleaded with him to yield. He refused. He lost the 
good will of the vacillating Emperor by declaring that a secular as well as a 
spiritual autlmrity ceases to l>c a law^ful ruler the moment he falls into mortal 
sin.® SigisiTiund now informed Huss that if the Council condemned him his 
safe-conduct would be automatically cancclcJ. 

After three da)"s of questioning, and vain efforts by the Emperor and car¬ 
dinals to persuade him to recantv I fuss tvas returned tn his pristm celL The 
Council allowed him and Itself four wrecks to weigh the matter. It was even 
snore complex to the Council than lo liuss. 1 low could a heretic be allowed 
ro live without thereby branding as inhuman crimes all past executions for 
heresyr This Gnincil had deposed popes; was it to be defied by a simple 
Bohemian priest? Was nut the Church the spiriuial, as the state was the 
phv^tcal, arm of society^ responsible for a moral order chat needed some in¬ 
disputable authoriry as its iiasc? To assail that auihoricy seemed to ibe Coun¬ 
cil as clearly treason as to take up arms against the king* Opinion would have 
to develop thrfmgh another century before Liirhcr would be able to make a 
similar defiance and live. 

Further clforts were made to secure some semblance of retraction from 
Huss. Tlie Emperor sent special emissaries to plead tvirh him. He gave always 
the same reply; he u'ould abandon any of his vicu^ that could be disproved 
from Scripture* On July 6, 141 in the cathedral of Constance, the Council 
condemned both W'yelif and Huss, ordered E loss's writings to be burned^ 
and delivered him to the secular ami. He \y2s at once unfrocked, and was 
led out of the cit\^ to a place where a pyre of faggots had been prepared. A 
lost appeal was made to him to save himself with a word of retraction; he 
again refused. The fire consumed him as he chanted hymns. 

Jerome, in a forgivable moment of terror, recanted before the Council the 
rcacliingsof his friend (September jo, 1415), Remanded to prison, he gradu¬ 
ally regained his courage, l ie asked for a hearing, and after a long delay he 
vi as led before rlie assembly (j\lay ij, 141^5); but instead of being allowed 
to state his case he was required first to answer the several charges laid against 
him. He protested with a passionate eloquence that moved the skeptical bur 
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politic Italian htJniiinbjr, Poggio Rrnccitilini^ who h^d come ro Constance ns 
secretar)^ IQ Pope John KXl fl. 

WTiiit loiquirv' h tliat 1, who liave been kept in a foul prison for 
340 diysy without means of preparing uiy defense, ^\hi]e idvet- 
sarics have aJwav's had yoor ears, am now refosed an hour to defend 
mvscif? Vouf minds are prejudiced against me as a heretic; you judged 
lilt to be wicked before you had any means of knoi.™g whst manner 
of man I wasp And vet ynn are men, not gods; moitalSt nor etcmil; you 
are liable to error. The more vou claim to be held as lights of the 
orld, [lie more careful you ought to be to prove your justice to all 
mem I. whose cause you judge, am of no consequence, nor do I speak 
for myself, for death comes to all; hue I would not have so many w'lse 
tnen do an unjust act, which will do mote harm by the precedent it 
gives than by tlic punisifinient it inflictsJ'^ 

ITie charges w ere read to hun one by one, and he answered each without 
retracrion. ^\"hen at last he was alio wed to speuk freely he almost won over 
the Council by his fervor and sincerity". He reviewed siJtiie of the historic 
cases In w hich men had been killed for their beliefs; he recalled how Stephen 
the Apostle had been condemned to death by priests, and held that there 
could hardly be a greater sin than that priests should wrongly slay^ a priestp 
The Council hoped that he would save himself by asking forgiveness; in¬ 
stead he repudiated his earlier recantation, reaffinned his faith in the doc¬ 
trines of \Vydif and Huns, and branded the burning of Hiiss as a crime 
certain to be punished by God. "Hie QuinciJ gave him four days to recon¬ 
sider, Unrepentant, he was condemned (pMay 30), and was kd out at once 
to the same spot where Hu^ had died. WTien the executioner went behind 
him to light the pyre, Jerome bade him, **Come in front, and light it before 
my face; if I had feared death I should never have come hcre.^* He sang a 
hymn till he choked with the smoke. 


in. THE HOHBMtAN UFA OLTmONt 1415-36 

The news of Muss’s death, rslaved by couriers to Bohemia, aroused a na¬ 
tional rc\'oIt. An assembly of Bohemian and Atoravian nobles sent to the 
CouncD of Constance (September 2, 1415) a document signed bv 500 lead¬ 
ing Czechs; it upheld Huss as a good ^nd upright Cadiolic, denounced his 
execution as an insult to his country^ and proclaimed that the signatories 
vi'Quld fight to the kst drop of their l?lood to defend the dcM!f rincs of Christ 
against man-rnade decrees. A further dedaration pledged the members to 
obey thereafter only such papal commands as agreed widi Scripture; the 
judges of such agreemenr were to be the faculty of the Uniteof Prague, 
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The univcrsiry itself liailed Huss as a martyr, arid praised the imprisoned 
Jerome, The Cmincil summoned the rebellious nobles to appear before it 
and answer charges of heresy; none came. It ordered the iinivcrsiiy closed; 
the majoriri'' of masters and snidenrs u ent on with their work. 

About 141^ OTIC of I fuss’s followers. Jakoubek of Stmbo, had proposed 
that the early Christian custom of administering the Eucharist In both forms 
—sitb utrJijne specie—wine as well as liread—should be restored througixout 
Christendom. \\ hen the ide;i captivated the rank and file of his supporters. 

1 Tussgave it his approval. The Council forbade it. and defended the abandon¬ 
ment of the primitive custom on the ground that it risked the spilling of 
Christ's blood After Huss's death the L’niversity of Prague and the nobles, 
led by Queen Sophia, adopted lay communion in both kinds as a command of 
Christ, and the chalice became the s)'mbol of the ‘'Utraqulst” revolt. The 
followers of Huss formulated in 1420 the “Four Articles of Prague” as their 
basic demands; that the Eucharist should be given in wine as tveli as bread; 
that ecclesiastical simony should be promptly punished; that the Word of 
God should be preached without hindrance as the sole standard of religious 
truth and practice; and that an end should be put to the owncrsliip of exten¬ 
sive material possessions by priests or uionks. A radical minority' among the 
rebels rejected the veneration of relics, capital punishment, purgatory, and 
Masses for the dead. All the elements of the Lutheran Re formation were 
present in this Hussite revolt. 

King Wcnceslaus, who had sympathi^ced with the movement, possibly be- 
cao.se it promised to transfer church prtjpcrty to the state, now began to fear 
it as threatening civil as well as ccclesia,srical authority. In the "New' Town" 
tliat he had added to Prague he appointed only anti-Hussites to the council, 
and these men Issued punitive regulations designed to suppress the heresy. 
On July 50.1410, a Hussite crowd paraded into New Town, forced its way' 
into the council chamber, and threw' the councilors out of the window's into 
the street, where another crow'd finished them olT. A popular assembly W'as 
organized, w'hlch elected Hussite councilors. Wenceslaus confirmed the new 
council, and then died of a heart attack (1410). 

The Bohemian nobles offered to accept Sigismund as their king if he 
would recognke the Four Anicles of Prague, He countered by demanding 
from all Czechs full obedience to the Church, and bunted at the stake a 
Bohemian w'ho refused to renounce the "lay chalice.” Tlic new* pope, Martin 
V, announced a crusade agairnsr the Bohemian heretics, and Sigismund ad¬ 
vanced with a large force against Prague (1420). Almost ovemi^t the Hus¬ 
sites organized an army; nearly every town in Bohemia and Moravia sent 
impassioned recruits; Jan Zi^ka, a sixty-year-old knight with one ev'e, trained 
them, and led them to incredible victories. Twice they defeated Sigismund’s 
trfH)ps. Sigismund raised another army, but when a false rcpt)iT came that 
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Ziika^s inen were approaching, rhis new host fied hv disorder without ever 
sighdngan enemy. Infiated w irh success, Zizka's Parirans now adopted frtHU 
their opponents the idea that religious di.'^n.t should he suppressed by fotce^ 
they passed up and down Bohenua, Atfiravia, and Silesia like a devastating 
srorm, pillaging monasteries, massacring nionks, and compelling the popu¬ 
lation to accept the Four .\mclcs of Prague, The Germans in Bohemia, who 
wished to remain Catholic, became the favorite victims of Huaitc anus. 
Meanwhile, and for seventeen years (1419—j6), Bohemia survived without 
a king. 

Diverse and conflicting elements had united to make the Bohemian revoiu* 
tion. Tlie native Bohemians resented the wealth and arrogance of the Ger¬ 
man settlers, and hoped to drive them from the country-. The nobles covered 
ecclesiastical properrics. and thought them wotth an excommunicadon. The 
proletariat aspired to free irself from middlc^tlass masrers. The middle classes 
hoped to raise their modest power, as against the nobility-, in the Diet that 
ruled Prague and gave some government to Bohemia. The serfs, especially on 
church estates, dreamed of dividing those blessed acres, and, at worst, of 
freeing themsclm from vUlcin bonds. Some of the lower clergy, fleeced by 
the hierarchy, gave the rebellion their tacit support, and provided for it the 
religious services interdicted by the Church. 

M'ben the arms of the Hussites had won them iiurat of Bohemia, the con¬ 
tradictions in their aims broke them into fratricidal factions, .\ftcr the nobles 
had seized most of the property ou-ned by orthodox ecclesiastical groups," 
they felt that the revolution should subside and invite the sanctifying effects 
of rime. W hile the serfs who had rilled these lands for the Church clamored 
for their division among themselves as freemen, the noble apptopriators d.c- 
manded that the peasants should serve the new- masters on the same servile 
basis as before. Z&ka supported the pea.^an^s. and for a rime besieged the now 
conserv ative “Calixtinc" or chalice Hussites in Prague. Tiring of the s^gglc. 
he accepted a truce, withdrew to eastern Bohemia, and founded a “HorcU 
Brotherhood” dedicated to the Four Articles and to killing Germans. When 
he died {1414) he bequeathed hJs skin to be n^ade into a martial drum.“ 

In the town of Tabor another party of Hussites formed, w ho held that 
real Christianity re<[uired a cotnmunisric organization of life. Long before 
I luss there had been in Bohemia little group.s of Waldensians, Begliards, and 
other irrepressible hereiics mingling religious wirh communLsric ideals. They 
bad maintained a salutarv- quiet until Zif.ka s troops had overthrown the 
power of the Church in most of Bohemia; now they came into the open, 
and captured doctrinal leadership at T abor. .Many of rhem rejected the Real 
Presence, purgattirv, prayers for the dead, and all sacraments except bap^ 
and communion, and discouraged the veneration of relics, tmages. and saints; 
they projjostd to restore the simple ritual of the Apostolic Church, and re- 
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pudiated all ccirlesiasdcal rircs and robes that they c<iulJ not find In early 
Chnstianitj'. They objected to altars, organs, and the splendor of church 
decoration, and they destroyed such nmaments wherever they could. Like 
later Protestants, they reduced divine worship to communion, prayer, Scrip¬ 
tural readings, a sermon, and die singing of hynins; and these services were 
conducted by clergymen indistinguishable from the laity in dress. Alosc of 
the Taborites deduced communism from niilkmiarianism: Christ would 
soon come to establish 11 is Kingdom on earth; in that Kingdom there would 
be no propert)', no Church or state, no class distinctions, no human laws, 
no raxes, no marriage; surely it would please Christ, w'hen he came, to find 
such a heavenly utopia already established by Mis worshipers. At Tabor and 
some other towns these princijiles ivcrc put into practice; there, said a con¬ 
temporary’ professor in the k'niversity of Prague, "all is held in common, no 
one ouTis anything for himself a I one; so to own is considered a deadly sin. 
rhey hold that all should be equal brotlicrs and sisters.” 

A Bohemian peasant turned philosopher, Peter Chelcicky, went further, 
and wrote in vigorous Czech a scries of Tolstoian tracts advocating a paci- 
fiscic anarchism. Me attacked the powerful and the rich, denounced war and 
capital punishment as murder, and demanded a socieiy without lords or serfs, 
or laws of any kind, 1 k bade his followcts take Cliristianity literally as they 
found it in the New Testament: to bapd/c only adults, to turn their backs 
upon the world and its ways, upon oaths and learning and class distinctions, 
upon commerce and city life; and to live in volnntary poverty, preferably 
rilling the land, and completely ignoring "civilization” and the state.“ The 
Taborites found this pacifism unsiiited to their temperament. They divided 
into moderate and advanced radicals {these preached nudism and a com¬ 
munism of vvromcn), and the two factions passed from argument to war. In 
the course rif a few years unequal abilities developed inequalities of pow'cr 
and privilege, fin,ally of goods; and the apostles of peace and freedom were re- 
pbced by null lea lawgivers wielding despotic force,"* 

Qiristendom heard with horror of this supposedly communistic Christian¬ 
ity’. The baronial and burgher Hussites in Ek>hciiua began tn vearn for the 
Church of Rome as the only organization strong enough to stop the imminent 
dissolution of the existing social order. They rejoiced when the Council of 
Basel invited reconciliation. A delegation from the Council, without papal 
authori/ation, came to Bohemia, and signed a series of "Gimpacre" so worded 
that complaisant Hussites and Catholita could imctprer them as accepting 
and rejecting the Four Atridcs of Prague (1433). As the Taborites refused 
TO rect^nize these Compacts, the conservative Hussites joined with the sur¬ 
viving orthodox groups in Bohemia, attacked and defeated the divided Ta¬ 
borites, and put an end to the communistic experiment (1434). The Bohe- 
mian Diet made its fieace with Bigismund. and accepted him as king (1436). 
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But SigisTTiund, acxiisTomtid cd tfov^-ning his victorifti with fiitilir\% died in the 
following year. During the chaos that ensued^ the oithodox party secured the 
upper hand in Pr[3gijCr An able provincial leader, George of Podebrad, organized 
an amiy of Hussites, captured Prague, restored die UtrarjuLst Jan Rokycana to 
the archiepiscopal scc^ and established himself as governor of Bohemia (1451!, 
When Pope Nicholas refused m recognize Rokycana die Utraquisrs medi¬ 
tated a transfer of their allegiance to the Greek Orthodox Church, but die fall 
f\f Constantinople to the Turks ended the negotiations, fn J458, seeing that 
Pod^brad's excellent admimstration had restored order and prospering the Diet 
chose him tmg* 

He turned his energies now to rcconsrituring religious peace. With the ap¬ 
proval of the Diet he sent to Pius II (1462) an. emhassy requesting papal rati¬ 
fication of die Compacts of Prague, The Pope refused, and forbade the laiw 
any tv here to receive the Eucharist in both kinds. On the advice of Gregor PTeim- 
burg, a German j uiist, Podibrad in 1464 invited the inormrchs of Europe to form 
a permanenr fedention of European states, with its own legislature* executive, 
and anny, and a judiciary empowered to settle current and future international 
disputes,^** The kings did not reply^ the reinvigorated papacy too strung to 
be defied by a League of Nations. Pope Paul II declared Podibrad a heretic, freed 
Ids 5ubjec[s from their oachs of ohcdience^ and called upon Chrisrian powers to 
depose him 0466). Alatthias Corvinus of Hungary' undertonk the task, invaded 
fk diemia, and w^as crowned king by a group nf Catholic nobles (146^). Pod^brad 
ofTcred the throne to Ladisbs, son of King Casimir IV of Poland. Tlien, worn 
out with war and dropsy* he dietL aged fiftv-one (1471). Bohemia, now Czech- 
uiilnvakja^ honors him a-'i, next to Charles [V^ her greatest king. 

The Diet accepted Lad is las II, and Matthias retired to Hll^gafy^ The nobles 
tfKjk advantage of the voutliful w^cakness of the King to consolidate their eco- 
numic and pohrical puwer, to reduce the representation of towns and burghen 
in the DieCi and to Jcb^e into serfdom the peasantrv' that had just dreamed o( 
utopia. Thousands of Bohemians, during thri period of revolution and reaction, 
fled to other lands.^ In 1485 the Catholic and Utraquist parties signed the Treaty 
of Kuma Hora, pledging themselves to peace for thirtj" years. 

In eastern Bohemia ond Aiorana the followers of Chelcicky formed (1457) a 
new Christian the Jednnta Btatrska, or Church of die Brotherhmid, dedi- 


" The Fftjtch, c(infu¥£ng ihc Bi-fhcmijiis exiles wiih Gypsies who m the fifteenth ccnttin 
Wert enrering WWem l^u^^pc, suppusedJy fmm Bohernia, made Boi'mic their word far 
Gyjm-. The CL^me is a tr-dmipdon of EgyptiAiTr and reflects the claink of tiie tnbe to 

have e«me from “Little Burton traces them to India.tr Bv'zantine lands ihey took 

tlifl name Lc., (easternj Rormn: bi the fklkans and Central f'liitipe they were calfed 

hy variants of f Z/jsetfJTiT, a word of uncertain vrigfin. In European 

records thex' first appear in the early foutreenth centim^ as wandering ptorpps of cnLftimrn. 
musieiuii. ^ueeri, fomineicUErs, and-in general belief—ddes'es. By 1414 tlm' teaehed Ger¬ 
many, by J422 Italy, hy 1457 Fmnee, by 1500 Englaud. Usually tliey accepted baptLsm, but 
Htc^’ took religioTi snd flte O^mundmeOts Ughily, and soon ran afoul of the JnqiilsLtioii. They 
wfcie expelled froin Spain <'t 4^L the Holy Komnn Empire *"d Eranec (lyiSj). 

Aside, from iJic py T-nricnlnrcd drcss and 'ornaments of tbdr more prosperous women, their 
conmbutinn to'eivilitaunn ky in dandng and mude—whose altcmanons of sadness aitd 
t.suhertiiwe have inspired scune niajor composers. 
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caccd td a simple agricuJturaJ life on the principles of rhe New lestamcnt. To 
1467 tc renDunced the aiathoriw of die Otholic CJitirch^ consecrated its own 
priests^ rejected piirjjfacorj" and the w'orsliip nf saints, anricipared Lutherms doc¬ 
trine of jjusdficatioR by faicli^ and became the first modem chuitrh to practice 
Chrisdanim Bv 1500 it daimed loq^c™ Ttiembers. TTiese “Moravian Brethren” 
u ere almost csicntiinated in the fury of the Thlrtj^ Years" Wafi they survived 
through the leadership of John Conienius; they stiH exist, in scattered congrega- 
rions in Europe, Africa, and Aincrica, astonisliing a violent and skeptical w'orld 
with their rcEgious toleration^ thedr unassuming pie[>% and their peaceful fidelity' 
CO the principles they profess. 


IV. Pf JLAN u: 13 00-15 05 

The niiiiiuenance of peace is difficult even in regions deriving umty and pro¬ 
tection from eeographical barriers;^ consider how much more difficult it is in 
states exposed on one or more borders to neighbors always add^ sometimes 
tempting^ soinetinies po^verful. Poland in rhe fourteenth century w'sis half stifled 

Teutonic KnigliR, Lithuaniansi Hungarians, .Moravians, Bohemians, and 
Germans pressing upon licr frontiers. When Ladislas the Short became grand 
prince of Lesser—southern—Poland (1306), he faced a multitude of enemies. 
The Germans in Greater—western—Poland rejected his suthoritj i the Knights 
seized rhinidig and Pomerania- the margrave of Brandenburg plotted to destroy 
hinii and Wcnccslaiui III <sf Bohemia claimed the PtiLish throne. Ladislas fought 
his way through this sea of troubles by arms, dipinmacy, and marriage, united 
l^esscr and Greater E^olatid into a coherent kingdom, and had himsdf crotvned 
.It Cracow, his netv capinl (1310]. Dying at sevcnti'^three (113 3), he bcfjiieathed 
iii'^ uneasy throne m lits onlv son, Casimir the Great. 

SorTic might Ijegrudge Osimir 111 thi-^ titlc^ since he preferred negoriatiDh and 
cojTipromise to w ar. Resigning Silesia to Bnheniia. and Pnmemnia to the Knights, 
he consoled hjinscif h\' act]uiruig Galicia, around Lwow", and Ma^o^ia, around 
\Varsasv* He devoted his reign of thirt)^-scven years to adniinistrarion, bringing 
his varied territories under one law, 'Tliat the state might not look like a imni - 
headed monster.” Under his directithn a greitip of jurists unified the divergent 
legislation and customs nf the provmcfis into the “Statutes of Gisiniir'—the first 
codification of Polish laws, and a model of humanitarian niodetadon by compari- 
?ion w'irh conremporarj- codes, Casimrr protcefed Jewish, Greek Orthodox, and 
other racial or reJigitiMisniinoririesj encouraged education and the ara, established 
the Unjvendtv'^ of Craco%v (1364), and huik so extensivtlv that men said he had 
fesund a Poland of wood and had rebuilt it in stone. He so wisely promoted all 
phases of the narion^s cennomy that fanners hailed him as "the peasant^ idng,” 
mcrchanTs throve in the security’ of peace, and all classes called him Great. 

Having no mate heirt he left his crown to his nephew I .ouis the Great of Hun- 
gary hoping to win for hin country the protection of a strong ntonarchv, 

and a share in the cuEoiml stimulus that the Angevin dynasty had brought from 
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Icdy and France, Bui Louis ^l as absorbed tn Htingary. and JicgJccted Poland. 
To keep the proud nobles loval to him in his abwnee he granted them, bv rhe 
‘TrivUegc of Kassa’" (1J74), exemption from most ta.xcSt and a nioiinpoJ\ of high 
officts- A war of succcssjoq followed liis death (138:). Tlie Sc)^ or Parliament 
recognized his daughter Jadwiga, eleven years old, as ''king'*; but disorder ended 
only when Jagcllsi, Great Prince of Lidiuania, married Jadu iga (1386), uniting 
his spacious realm with Poland, and bringing a masterful peiMmality to the gov¬ 
ernment. 

The gnomh of Lirhuanb was a imjor phenomenun of the ftuirtccndi centurv', 
Gcdjinin and hi$ son Olgicrd brought under tlieir pagan rule nearlv all western 
Russia: Polotsk, Pinsk, Smolensk, Chernigov, \"olhynia. Kiev, Podolia, and the 
Ukraine; some of these were glad to find, under the Great Princes, a refuge from 
the Tatar Golden Horde that held eastern Rnsisia in fief. When Jaijello succeeded 
OJgierd the Uthnaiiian Empire, go’i cmcd from Wllno, reached from the 

Baltic to the Black Sea, and almost to Moscow icselL This was the t^ih that 
Jagcllo brought to Jadviiga, or Poland was the dowrv^ that she broughf to him, 
She \V2S only sixteen at their marriage; she had been reared as i Roman Catholic 
in the finest culntrc of the Larin Renaisiance; he was thirty-six, illiterate and 
‘^heathen"; but he accepted baptism^ took the Christian name of Ladislas IL 
and promised to convert all Lirhnonia. 

It was a timel\' union, for the eastward advance of the Teutonic Knights svas 
endangering both the si edded states^ Ttie '^Order of the Cross," origindlv dedi¬ 
cated to QirLstijmizing the Slavs, had become a band of martial corif]ncrors* taking 
by the su'ord whatever retrain rhev could snatch from pagan or Qiristiait, and 
cstablishmg a harsh serfdom over lands once tilled bv 3 free peasonurj^* In 1410 
the Grand iMostcr* from his capital at Xlaricnburg* ruled ELsthonia^ Livonia, 
Courland, Prussia, and eastern Pomerania, shutting Poland off from the sea. In 
a ferocious "Nonhem War'" the Grand Master s anny and that of Jagello^caclc 
we aretoltj, rciOTOfxj strong—met in battle nearGrunewald orTannenherg {1410), 
The Knights were defeated ajid fled, leaving hehind them 14,000 prisoners and 
iB.oao slain-among these the Grand .Master himself. Froni that day the Order 
of rhe Crois rapidly declined, until in tiic Peace of Thom (r 456 ) it ceded 
Ponterania anti western Prussia to Poland, wicli tlie free port of Danriu as a door 
to the sea. 

During the reign of Casimtr IV (i447'-y3) Ptdand attained die apex of her 
spread^ her powetp and her art. rhoiigh himself r|die illiterate, Casimir endcLl 
The knightly scorn of JetTers by giving his sons a rhoroiigh education. Queen 
Jadwiga, dying, left her jewels to finance the reopening of Cracow Univcrsin 
—which, in the nexc ccnmrx-, wrmld reach Copernicus. Liremmre, os well 
science and philosophy^ used the l^atin tongue; in Ivfltin Jan Dlugosz ^Totc his 
classic Hiitory &f Fotaiid (1478 J. In 1477 Veit Stoss of Nuremberg wos invited 
to CracoTA’; he stayed there seventeen years* and raised the city to a high place 
in the ait of tlie rimcn For the Church of Our Lody he carv'cd 147 choir stalls^ 
and on enormous aharfiiecc^ forty feet by thirtv-rhrec, uirh a central shrine of 
the Assufiiprion os impressive ns TSciiiu's painting, and ith eighteen pnels dc- 
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pirrin^ the life of Marj' and her Son—panels almost worthy, chough in wood, to 
bear comparison with the bronze doors that Ghiberti had made for the Florentine 
Baptistery' a generadon before. For the cathedral of Cracow, Stoss cut in red 
mottled inarble a superb tomb for Casimir IV. With these u orks Gothic sculp¬ 
ture in Poland reached its crow'n and end, Iti the reign of Cssimir*s son Sigis- 
miuid I (1506-^) Polish art accepted the style of the Italian Renaissance 
Lutheranism seeped in from Germany, and a new age began. 


CHAPTER IX 


The Ottoman Tide 

L 300-1516 


(, sf:c:oni> blooming [n by^kantivm: 

T HFI BY-zantinc IiiTj(>irc, bloodJessly rcwcircd under a new Palacoiu^ 
djTiasty in i :6f, 5ur\’ived despite irsclf for almost two ccaturies. Its 
territory was reduced by the advance of the Moslems in Asia and Eurojic, by 
the estpanslon of the Slavs in its rear, and by scattered fragments of its foniier 
self retained by the Christian enemies i^ ho had sacked Constantinople in 
1104—Normans, Venetians, and Genoese. Industry lingered in the toYvns 
of the Empire, but its products were carried in Italian vessels that paid no 
revenue into the treasury. Of the once nuinerous middle class only a fringe 
remained. Above it were luxurious nobles and prelates gorgeously garbed, 
who had learned nothing from hisrory and had forgotten everything but 
their privileges. Belmv were turbulent layers of monks who salted pietj' with 
politics, and peasant proprietors lapsing into tenancy, and tenant farmers 
slipping into scrfdoni, and proSetaires dreaming of egalitarian utopias, A rev¬ 
olution at Salonika (1341) expelled the aristocracy, pillaged palaces, and set 
up a stmi-commiiuLsric rcpulilic that ruled for eight years before it was sup¬ 
pressed by troops from the capital.^ Constantinople was still a bustling nexus 
of commerce, bur a Moslem traveler in 1330 noted ‘‘many destroyed houses, 
and sown fields within the city tvalls"; and the Spanish diplomat Ruy Gon- 
/ilcz de Clavijo, about him?, ivrotc: “Everywlicrc throughout the capital are 
great palaces, churches, and monasteries, but most of them are b niins.^® 
The glory had departed front the Queen of the Bosporus. 

.Amid thui pidirical decay the cver-chcrishcd heritage of ancient Greek lit¬ 
erature and philosophy combined with the Byzantine-Oriental tradition in 
architecture and painting to compose the cultural swan song of the Eastern 
Roman Empire. "Die schools still expounded Plato. Aristotle, and Zeno the 
Stoic, though they shunned Epicurus as an atheist; and scholars revised and 
commented upon classical texts. Maximus Planudes, Byzantine envoy to \'en- 
ioe, edited the Greek Ambohf*Yf translated Latin classics bto Greek, and 
rebuilt a cultural bridge between liv/amlum and Italy. The career of Then- 
dorus Metochites illustrates this PaiaeoJogian Renaissance. Prune niinisicr to 
Andronicus ll, he was at the same time one of the nn»sr learned and prolific 
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scholars of his time. Nicephoras Grcgora.s, himself savant and historian, wrote 
of him; "From morning ro evening he was wholly and eagerly devoted to 
pnbUc affairs, as if scholarship were quire irrelevant to him; but late m the 
evening, after ha^'mg left the palace, he became absorbed in studies to as 
high a degree as if heWere a scholar with absolutely no connection wirh any 
other mtcrcsL"* Theodoms composed hisrory, poetiy. astronomy, and phi¬ 
losophy. of an excellence unmatched by any Greek of that fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, in the revolution that dethroned his master, he forfeited position, 
fortune, and home, and was cast into prison; but, fajling ill he was allowed to 
iind his in the mona-sterv of Sr* Saviour ‘Mn Chora in the ficlck)t 
w hose wails he had ennobled with some of the fairest mosaics in Byzantine 
history. 

In philosophy the old contest between Platonists and Anstotehaivs re¬ 
captured the statre. Emperor John VI Cantacuzene defended Aristotle, while 
Plato remained the god of GemistusPletho. This most renowned of the new 
Creek Sophists studied philosophy at Brusa in Asia Minor, when that city 
was already the capital of the Ottoman advance. From a Jewish teacher there 
he learned rhe lore of the Zoroasiriansj and when Itc returned to his native 
Peloponnesus“rhen renamed More a—he had probably abandoned the Chris¬ 
tian faith. Seitling down at MLstra, he became both a pidgc and a professor. 
In 1400 he w'rotc a treatise bearing Plato's tide. The Laxer, in which he pro¬ 
posed the replacement of both Christianity and Mohatnmcdanism by the 
religion of ancient Greece, merely transforming all tlie Olympians but Zeus 
into symbolic personifications of creative processes or ideas; Pletho did not 
knirtvthat religioas are born, not made. Nevertheless pupils gathered around 
hun eagerly; one of rhem, Johannes Bessarion, was destined to become a 
humanist cardinal in Italy. Both Gcmlstus and Bessarion accompanied Em¬ 
peror John \'I 1 I to Ferrara and Florence (1438) to attend the council in 
which the Greek and Roman churches were for a moment reconciled in 
theology and poUdes. At Florence Gemistus lectured on Plato to an elite 
audienre. and almost touched off the Italian Renaissance. It was there that 
he added the cognomen Pletho (complete) to his name, playing upon both 
^emistos (full) and Phton. Returning to .Mbrra he sulisidcd theologically, 
became an archbishop, and died at ninetv'^-five (1450), 

The revival of art was as marked as the rejuvenation of letters. I'he themes 
and figures were still ecclesiastical; but now and then a touch of landscape a 
lireath of naturalism, a new warmth of color and line gave life to the mosaics. 
Those recently uncovered in the Chora monastery (the Kahriye-Jami 
Mosque) have so much vitality that Western historian.s profess to see in them 
some fresh Italian influence. In rhe frescoes that increasingly replaced ex¬ 
pensive mosaics in the decoration of churches and palaces, the ccclcsiasdcal 
hold relaxed, and figures of void fantasy and secular story' appeared beside 
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the legends of the saints. The ieon-rnakers, however, clung to the old hieratie 
style—fonus thinned, faces burning with a puritanic piet^' strikingly absent 
from the morals of the rime. Byzantine miniature painting suffered now a 
slump decline, but the weaving of pictorial designs into sUk still produced 
masterpieces unrivaled in the W estern world. The so-called ‘'Oalmatic of 
Charlemagne’* dates from the fourteenth or fifteenth century; on a base of 
hlue-dyed silk an artist designed, a skillful artisan wove in silk threads 
of silver and gold, scenes from the life of Mary, Chrisr, and divers saints. 
Similar splendors of textile painting took form in this age in Salonika, Serbia, 
Moldavria, and Russia, 

(Ireccc was now again a center of great art. As tlic thirteenth century 
neared its end the Franks who had dotted the claj^tic sites with picturesque 
castles made way for the revived Byzantine power. In t ^48 the Fanperor 
John VI sent his son Manuel to be despotet of the Morea. He established hh 
ptovincial scat on a hill overlooking the ancient Sparta. To the new capital 
came nobles, patrons, monks, artists, scholars, and philosophers. Magnificent 
monasteries were built, and three of them have kept in their churches some 
of their medieval frescoes; the Metropolis and Pcribleptos abbeys from the 
fourteenth eentutv’, the Pantanassa from the early fifteenth. These arc tilt 
finest murals in the long history of Byzantine art. In their precise draftsman¬ 
ship, in the flowing grace of their figures, in the depth and glow of their 
colors, they compare with the best frescoes of rhe same period in Italy; in¬ 
deed, thcv' may owe some of their novel grace to Cimabiic, CJiotro, or Duccio 
—who all ow'cd so much to Byzantium. 

On the eastern coast of Greece, high on the promoiuoiy’^ of .Mount .Athos, 
iiionastcrics had been raised in rhe tench centuty-, and in most centuries since: 
ill the fourteenth the majestic Pantocrator. in the fiftecntli St. Paul s. Of the 
murals in these retreats an cighteenth-century Greek Gjiide to t^siutivg a-s- 
cribed the best to Manuel Pansclinos of Salonika, w'ho “showed such bril¬ 
liance and skill in hJs art that he was raised above all painters ancient or 
modern,” + But of Manuel’s dates or works there is no certaint) - he may have 
belonged to the eleventh or the sixteenth century; and no one can say which 
of the paintings on iMounr Athos are from Ills hand. 

W’hile Byzantine art experienced this final ccstai^y the Byzantine govem- 
menc declined. The army was in disorder, the navy in decay; Genoese or 
\’enctiaii vessels contoil'led the Black Sea, and pirates roatned the Greek 
archipelago. A band of mercenaries from Gatalonia—the ( . ata l an Granil 
Company’-captured Gallipoli (1306), mulcted the commerce of the Dar¬ 
danelles, and set up a republic of robbers in Athens (t310); no government 
succeeded in suppressing them, and they were left to he consumed by their 
own violence. In 1107 Pojw Clement joined France, ^^aples, and V etiicc in 
a plot to recapture Constanrinoplc, The plot fell apart, hut for many years 
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the BviRRtine emperors were so fearful of the Christtan West that they had 
QO energy or courage to resist the iMoslctu advance. When that fear sub¬ 
sided the Ottoman Turks were at the door. 

Some of the emperors bought their ovm destruction, in 134; john VJ 
Cantacuzcnc, involved in civil war, asked aid of Orkhan, Sultan of the Otto¬ 
mans; Orkhan sent him ships and helped him take Salonika; the grateful 
Emperor gave him his daughter Theodora as an extra wife; the Sultan sent 
him 6,000 additional troops. When John Palaeologus undertook to depose 
him, John Cantacu7yene robbed the churches of Constaminoplc to pay Ork¬ 
han for 10,000 more Turks, and promised the Sultan a fortress in the 
lliracian Chersonese. In the hour of his apparent victory the people of 
Constantinople turned against him as a traitor, and revolution rraiisfotmcd 
him overnight from an emperor into an historian (i3J5)’ retired to a 
monastery, and wrote the history of his times as a last attempt to overwhelm 
his enemies. 

John V l^alacologus found no ease on the throne. He went to Rome ^ a 
suppliant (1369), and offered, in return for help against the Turks, to bring 
h’is people Into obedience to the papacy. Before the high altar of St. Peter’s 
he abiuied the Greek Orthodox Church. Pope Urban \' promised aid against 
the infidels, and gave him letters to the prmces of Christendom. But these 
were busy with otlier affairs. Instead of receiving assistance, John was held 
at Venice as a hostage for the payment of Greek debts. His son Manuel 
brought the money; John returned to Constantinople poorer than before, 
and was denounced by his people for forswearing the Onhodox creed, tail¬ 
ing in a second attempt to get succor from the West, he recognized Sultan 
Murad I as his suzerain, agreed to provide military aid to the Ottoman army, 
and gave his beloved Manuel as hostage for the fulfillment of his pledge/ 
Appeased for the moment, Murad spared Byzantium, and turned to sub¬ 
jugate the Balkans. 

tl. TIIE UALK-AXS MEET THE TURKS: 1300-9<S 

I litherto the fourreenth century had licen for the Balkans a peak in their 
history. In M'allachia, Bulgaria, Serbia, Bosnia, and Albania hardy Slavs cut 
the forests, mbicd and tilled the earth, pastured flocks, and eagerly bred their 
own replacements. From the Adriatic to the Black Sea, from the Black Sea 
TO the Baltic, Slavs, Italians, Magyars, Bulgars, Greeks, and jews carried the 
trade of East and West, and cities sprouted In their path. 

The great man of Serbia in this century was Stephen Oushan. His father, 
Stephen Urosh 111 , begot him In a brief detour from monogamy, gave him 
the affectionate name Dusha—i.c.. Soul—and had him crowned as heir ap- 
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[larent. When a more Jcgirmtare son arrivcii, and received fond mcknaincs 
in his rum, Stephen deposed his father, allowed him to be strangled, and ruled 
Serbia with a strong hand for a generation. “Of all the men of liis time,” 
wrote a contemporary, he was “the tallest, and terrible to look upon." * 
Serbia forgave him ever)nhing, for he waged successfol war. He trained a 
large army, led it with masterly generalship, conquered Bosnia, Albania, 
r.pinis, Acamania. Aetolia, Macedonia, TItessaJy, Transferring his capital 
from Bclentde to Skoplje, he convened there a parliament of nobles, and bade 
it unify aiuJ codifv the kw*s of his diverse states; the resultant Xabomk Trjrj 
DurJhiwj, or Lawbook of Czar Duthan (i J49), revealed a level of legal de¬ 
velopment and civilized usage not far below that of ^Vcstcrti iMiropie. ti- 
nanced and jitrhaps stimulated by this political exalration, Serbian art in the 
fourteenth century rivaled the conremporary flourish in Constantinople and 
the Mofca; magnilicent churches were built, and their mosaics were freer 
and livelier than those normally allowed by the more consenative ec- 
clesiasticisni of the Orcek capital. In Dushan assembled his amues for 
the last time. He asked them whether they preferred to be led against By- 
zantiom or Hungary. They ansivered that they would follow him wherever 
he chtMe to lead. “To Constantinople!" he cried On the w-ay he fell sick 
and died. 

I its empire was too heterogeneous to l>fi held together except by a man of 
alert intelligence and disciplined energy'. Bosnia seceded, and attained for a 
proud momcnr, under Stephen T rtko, the hegemony of the Balkans. Bul¬ 
garia under John Alexander had its last great age. allachia, once part of 
the Byzantine Iimpire. detached itself (f. 1290}, and ruled the spreading 
ilelta of the Danube. Moldavia threw off its allegiance to I lungary (1349). 

Upon these centrifugal statelets the T urkish blight fell even before John 
X' Palacologus made By/antium vassal to Murad I. Suleiman, the dashing 
son of Sultan Orkhan, had led Turkish troops to the aid of John \’I Can- 
tacuzcnc; hc received, or took, as his reward the fortress of Tzympe on the 
European side of the Dardanelles (1J5})- AVhen an earthquake shattered 
the walls of ncar-hy Gallipoli, Suleiman moved into the defenseless town. 
At his invitation Turkish colonists crossed from Anatolia and spread along 
the northern coast ot the Sea of Marmora almost to Constanrinople itself. 
With an expanding Turkish army Suleiman marched into Thrace and cap 
tiired Adrianople (1361). Five )'cars later Murad made it his European 
capital. From that center the Turks w ould for a century aim rheir blows at 
the divided Balkans. 

Pope Urban V, recognizing the significance of this Turkish infiltration 
Into Europe, called upon all Oiristendom for another crusade. An army of 
Serbs, Hungarians, and Wallachian-s marched gallantly toward Adrianople. 
At the river Maritsa they celebrated their unresisted advance with a feast. 
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Amid their cufis imd revelry they were surprised by a night assault from a 
relativtly small Turkish force, .Many were slain before they could arm; 
many were drowned trving to retreat across the river; the rest fled (i jyO* 
In (385 Sofia capituUfed, and half of Bulgaria fell to the Ottomans. In 158^ 
they took Nish, in (j 87 Salonika- All Greece lay open to the Turks. 

For one heroic year little Bosnia stcnuncd the tide, Stephen Trtko joined 
his forces witii the Serbians under Lazar 1 , and defeated the Turlts at Ploch- 
nik (138S). A year later iMurad marched west with an army that included 
many Christian contingents. At Kosoi’O he was met by a coalition of Serbs, 
Bewnians. Magyars, \’lacKs, Butgars, Albanians, and Poles. A Serb kaught, 
MLlosh Kobillch, pretending to be a deserter and informer, made his way 
into ?ilurad’s tenr, killed the Sultan, and was hacked to death. Murad’s son 
and heir, Bajazet 1 . rallied the Turks to angry courage, and led them to vic¬ 
tory. King Lazar was capturetl and beheaded; Serbia became a tribute-pay¬ 
ing vass.1l of the Turks, and its new king, Stephen Lazarevitch, was compelled 
to send arras and men to Bajazet. In 139: Wallachia under John Shishman 
joined the roster of Balkan states tributary to the Ottomans. Only Bulgaria 
and Byzantium remained capable of defense. 

In 1393 Bajazer invaded Bulgaria. .After a siege of three montlts Tmovy, 
the capital, fell; the churches were desecrated, the palaces were set on fire, 
the leading nobles were invited to a conference and were massacred. The 
Pope again appealed to Cliristcndoiii, and King Sigtsmund of Hungary sum¬ 
moned Luropc tti arms. France, though engaged in a lifc-and-dcath struggle 
with England, sent a ft>rcc of cavaliers under the Count of Nevers; the Count 
of Hohen/.ollcrn and the Grand .Master of the Knights of Sr, John came with 
their followers; the FJector Palatine brought a company of Bavarian horse; 
John Shishman renounced his vassalage and came with his troops to fight 
under the Hungarian King. 

The united army, 60,000 strong, marched through Serbia and besieged 
the Turkish garrison In Nicopulls. Warned that Bajazet, with an army from 
Asia, was ctmiing to raise the siege, the French knights, gay with wine and 
women, promised to annihilate it, and boRsted that if the sky' should fall they 
would hold it up with their spears. For his part Bajazet vowed that he would 
stable his horse at the high ahar of St. Peter s in Rotiie.’ He placed his weakest 
troops in front, witli strategy' that should have been obvious. The French 
knifthcN plunged through them triumphantly, then tlu'ough 10,000 Janis- 
sari«, then through 3,000 Turkish cavalry, then charged recklessly up a 
hill. Just beyond its summit they found themselves faced by the main body 
of the Turkish army—40,000 lancers. The nobles fought nobly, w'cre killed 
or captured or put to flighr, and the allied infantry behind them were dis¬ 
ordered by their rout. The E-tungariansand Germans were nevertheless driv¬ 
ing back theTtprks when Stephen Lazarcsitch of Serbia led 3,i>no Christians 
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a^inst the Christian ariiiv, and won the cniclat battle of Nicopolis for the 
Sultan (1396). 

Maddened by the sight of so many of his men lying dead on the held, and 
by die claim of the rescued garrison that the Christian besiegers had killed 
their Turkish prisoners. Bajazet ordered the 10,000 captives to be put to 
death. The Count of Nevers was allowed to choose twent)^*four knights to 
be saved for the ransom they might bring. Sevcnil thousand Chrisrians were 
slaughtered in a bloody ritual that went on from sunrise to laic afternoon, 
until the Sultan’s officers persuaded him to spare the rest.^ From that day 
till 1S7S Bulgaria was a province of the Ottoman Empire. Bajazer now took 
most of Greece, and then marched against Constantinople. 


in. THE IJIST TEARS OF CONSTAVTIXOPLE: I373-I453 

No other government ever so fully deserved to fall as the Byzantine. Hav¬ 
ing lost the will to defend itself, and unable to persuade the too sophisticated 
Greeks that it Ls sweet and noble to die for one’s country, it sent no contin¬ 
gent to the Christian armies at the Marirsa, Kosovo, or Nicopolis. It pro¬ 
vided t:,ooo soldiers for the Sultan in 1379; and it was Byzantine troops 
that, on the order of John \’IF Palacologus, compelled the Byzantine city of 
Philadelphia, in Asia Minor, to surrender to the Turks (1390). 

When Bajazet resumed the siege of Constantinople (1401). the Byzantine 
Empire was reduced to its capital: Bajazet commanded both coasts of the 
Sea of Alarmora, controlled the Dardanelles, ruled nearly all of Asia Minor 
and the Balkans, and passed safely benvecn his -Asiatic and European capi¬ 
tals, TTie final hour seemed to have struck for the beleaguered city. Starving 
Greeks let themselves dowm over the walls, and deserted to the Turks in 
order to eat. Suddenly from the .Moslem East an "infidel” savior appeared for 
the outpost of Christendom. Timur the Lame—Tamerlane the Great—had 
determined to check the growth and insolence of Ottoman power. As the 
Tatar hordes rolled west Bajazee abandoned the siege of Constantinople, and 
hurried to regroup his forces in Anatolia. Turks met Tatars at .Ankara 
(i4oz){ Bajazet was defeated and captured. The Turkish tide ebbed for a 
generation; Gotl at last seemed to be on the side of the Cliristiaits. 

Under the wise rule of Manuel 11 Bp-anrium recovered most of Greece 
and parts of Thrace. But Mohammed I reorganized the Turkish army, and 
Murad II led it, after a major defeat, to major victories. The iMosIcnis still 
drew inspiration front the belief that to die for Islam was to win paradise; 
even if there should be no paradise and no houris, they were biipartial enough 
to consider the Greek maidens beautiful. The Chnsrians were nor so im- 
jiartiak Greek Catholics hated Roman ('atholics and were hated in turn. 
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When \’^eDctfans liuticcd and niassacr^sd Greek holies in Crete for re¬ 
fusing; to accept the Roman rinial and papal stipremac_v% Pope Urban V 
joined Petrarch in congratulating the doge on his firm prorecdon of the one 
true Church (c. 1350)-^ Tl^c populace and lower clergy of Byzantium re¬ 
pudiated all attempts to rtunirc Greek with Latin Christianity^ and a By¬ 
zantine noble declared that he would rather see the Turkish turban at 
Constaniinople than the red hat of a Roman cardinal. Most Balkan states 
hared their neit^hbors more than the Turks, and sumc preferred to submit 
to the Moslems, rated no more than the Chrisrian rulers, persecuted 
heresy less or not at allt“ and alloA^'ed four wives. 

In 1411 iVliirad 11 renewed the attack upon Constantinople, A revolt in 
the Balkans compelled him ro abandon the siege, and John \TII PaJaeologus 
\i'as allowed tn reign in relative peace on condition of paying a heavy annual 
tribute to the Turks. Murad reconquered Greece, Salonika, and most of 
Albania. Serbia resisted manfiilly under George Brankovid; a combined army 
of Serbians and Hungariaa-i under Hunyadi Janos defeated Murad at Kuno- 
vjcza (1444) t snd Brankovic ruled Serbia till his death at the age of ninety 
(i 4j 6) . After victories at V^ama and in the second battle of Kosovo (144S), 
\Iurad signed a peace with ihe Emperor Consranciiie XI Pakeologus, and 
retired to Adrianople to die (1451). 

Mohammed IL sumamed the Conqueror, came to the Ottoman throne at 
t%venry-one. He confimied the treaty with Constantine, and sent his 
nephew Orkhau to be brought up (possibly as a spy) at the Bji^antine court. 
Wiicn other MtwScm powers challenged Ids authority- In Western Asia, Mo¬ 
hammed ferried Ids anny across the SirsitSt and left his European pcssessions 
in charge of the \^izier Khalil Pashx, kno^vu for friendliness to Byzanrinm. 
Constantme had more courage than wk; he informed the \^izier chat unless 
the pension paid for the care of Muharnmed's nephew should be doubled, 
(■)rkhan would be put forward by Bjntanriuni as a claimant to the Ottoman 
throne.^* Apparently Constandne thought that the revolt in Asia offered an 
c^p|x>rnmity to weaken the Turks in Eiiroj>c. Bur he had neglected to secure 
either hk alliances in the west or his communicarions to ihe sourh- Moham¬ 
med made peace with his Moslem enemies* and with Venice, Wallachia, 
Bosnia, and Hungary. Cro^ngback ro Europe, he raked a powerful fortress 
on the Bosporus above Constantinople, thereby ensuring the unimpeded pas¬ 
sage of his troops bet^veen the continents, and controlling all commerce 
entering the Black Sea. For eight months he gathered materials and men. 
I le hired Christian gunsiniths to cast for him the largest cannon yet known, 
which would hurl stone balk weighing 6 qo pounds. In June 14^1, he declared 
war, and began the final siege of Constantinople wiiU 140,000 men.^* 

CoiKtanrine led the defense with desperate resolution. He equipped his 
7^uoo soldiers with small cannom lances, bows and arrows, flaming torches. 
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and crude firearnv-s discharging leaden bullets of a walnut's size. Sleeping 
only by snatchra^ he super\ iscih every night, the repair of the damage done 
to the walk during the day* Ne\'enhelcss the ancient defenses crumbled 
more and mo re be fore the batrenng rams and superior arrilkn' of the Turks; 
now ended the medieval fortification of cities by walls. On May ig the 
Turks fought their wav across a moat filled with tlic bodies of their own 
slain, and surged over or through the walk into the terrorised city. The cries 
of the dying were droumed in the martial nmsJc of trumpets and drums- 
The Greeks at last fought bravely; tlie young Emperor was everjT^^herc in 
the heat of the action, and the nobles who were with him died to a man in 
his defense. Surrounded by Turks, he cried outt Can not tliere be found a 
Christian to cut off mv head?*' He threw off his imperial garments, fought 
as a common soldier, dkap}>cared in the rout of his Iitric arniy, and was never 
heard of again. 

The ^detors massacred thousands, till all defense ceased Then they began 
that rampant plunder which had so long been tfie substance of their hopes. 
Ever)" usable adult among the defeated was taken as a prize; nuns were 
ravished like other w'omen in an impartial mania of Txipe; Christian masters 
and servants, shorn of the garb that marked their state, found themselves 
suddenly equalized in indiscriminate slavery- Pillage as not quite uncon¬ 
trolled; when Mohammed TI found a At oslem piously destroying the marble 
pavement of St* Sophia^ he smote him with the royal scimitar, and announced 
chat all buildings wQit to be reserved for orderly rapine by the Sultan- St* 
Sophia was transformed into a mosque after propr purificarion; all its Chm- 
rian insignia were removed, and its mosaics were whitewashed into oblivion 
for joo years. On the very day of the city's fall, or on the ensuing Friday , a 
muezzin mounted the tallest turret of Hagia Sophia and summoned the Alos- 
lems to gather in it for prayer to victorious Allah. A iohammed IE performed 
the Moslem ritual in Chrktendomk most famous shrine. 

The capture of Constantinople shook cver\^ throne in Europe. The bul- 
* wark had fallen that had protected Europ from Asia for over a thousand 
years. That Moslem pwer and faith which the Crusaders had hoped to drive 
back into inner Asia had now made its way over the corpse of Bj^anrium, 
and through the Balkans to the ver\" gates of Hu^ga^\^ The ppac)% w hich 
had dreamed of all Greek ChristiaTiit^'' submitting to the rule of Rome, saw 
with dismay the rapid conversion of millions of southeastern Europeans to 
Islam. Routes of commerce once opn to Western vessels were now in alien 
hands, and could be clogged with tolls in peace or closed uith guns in wir. 
B\'^ntine art, exiled from honiCi found refuge in Russia, wbilc in rhe W'est 
its influence dkappared ith its pride. The migration of Greek scholars to 
Italy and Franee, which had begun in 1397, was now accelerated, fructifying 
Italy with the s.tlvage of ancient Greece. In one sense nothing was lost; only 
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the deail had died, Byzantium had finished its rok, and yielded its place, in 
the heroic and sangtiinary, noble and ignominious procession of mankind., 


]y. HUNYjtDI JANOS: 13S7-1456 

The fHjpnlarion of Huiigar\^ numbering some 700,000 in the fourteenth 
cenrurj', was a fiuctuaring miunire of ,\iag>'ars, Pannonians, Slovaks, fiulgars, 
Khaz.ais, Patziiiaks, Cumans. Slavonians. Croats. Russians, Armenians, Wal- 
lachians. Bosnians, and Serbs: in summary, a minority^ of Alagyars ruling a 
majority of Slavs. In the nascent cities a mercanrik middle class and an 
industrial proletariat began to form in the fourteenth century'; and as these 
were mostly immigrants from Germany, Flanders, and Italy, new racial ten¬ 
sions were added to ilie ethnic maze. 

W hen Andrew 111 died, ending the Arpad dynasty ( 907 "! jot )* a war of 
succession further divided the nation, and peace returned only when the 
higher nobility, having made the monarchy elective, conferred the ctovm 
of St, Stephen upon Charles Robert of Anjon (1 joB). Oiarles brought with 
him French idea.s of feudalism and chivalry', Ttallati ideas of business and in¬ 
dustry. He promoted the development of Hungary’s gold mines, encour¬ 
aged enterprise. l^Iabj|^zcd the currency, cleansed the jjudiciary, and gave the 
nation a competent adminL'itration. Under Charles and his son Louis, Hun¬ 
gary became a Western stare, eager to w'in the help of the ^Vest against the 
proliferating F-ast. 

Louis I, wrote \’^oltaire, “reigned happily in Hungary forty years” (1341- 
8z), and (notso happily) “in Poland twelve years. His people gave him the 
surname of the Great, v^ hich he well deserved; and yet this prince is hardly 
known in [Western] Furnpe, because he did not reign over men capable 
of transmitting his fame and virtues to other nations. How few know that In 
the fourteenth centurv' there was a Louis the Great in the Carpathian Moun¬ 
tains!''^'* His character mingled urbane culture and chivalrous sentiments 
w'irh military' ardor and capacity. He indulged occasionally’' in wars—to 
avenge his murdered brother in Naples, to recover from Venice the Dalma- 
tbn ports that had long seemed to Hungary its due outlets to the sea. and to 
check the aggresave expansion of Serbia and Turkey by bringing Croatb, 
Bosnia, and northern Bulgaria under Hungarian control. By example and 
precept he spread the chivaJric ideal among the nobility, and raised the level 
of manners and morals in his people. During his reign and that of his father, 
If ungarian Gothic achieved Its finest embodiments, and Nicholas Kolozsvari 
and hLs sons carved such notable statuary as the St, Qeorge now in Prague. 
In 1367 Louis founded the University of Pecs; but this, along with much of 
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Hungary's medicI'al glnrv, ilbjappcarcJ in the long nnd cxhaiisring siruggli: 
with the Turks. 

Louis's son-in-law, Sigisitmni I, enjoyed a reign whose length (1387- 
1437) should have made possible long-term and farsighted policies. But his 
tasks were greater than his powers. He led a huge array against Bajazet at 
Nicopolis, and barely escaped from that disaster with his life. He realized 
that the Turkish advance was now the paramount problem of Europe; he 
devoted great care and failing funds ro fortlfjTng the soiithent frontier, and 
built at the junction of the Danube and the Save the great fortress of Bel¬ 
grade. But hLs election to the Imperial office compelled him to neglect Hun- 
cary during long absences in Germany; and his acquisition of the Bohemian 
crown widened his responsibilities without enlarging his capacities. 

Two years after his death the spreading Turks invaded E lungary. In this 
crisis the nation produced its most famous hero. Munyadi Janos received his 
surname from the castle of Hunyadi in Transylvania, a stronghold granted 
ro his father for services in. wrar. JanoS“i,c,, John—w-as trained for w'ar almost 
daily in his youth. He distinguished himself in a victory over the Turks at 
Semendria, and the new king, Ladislas V, made him commander-in-chief of 
the armies resisting the Turks. The repulse of the Ottomans became the ab¬ 
sorbing devotion of his career. When they entered Transylvania he led 
against them newly disciphned tmops inspired by his patriotism and his gen¬ 
eralship. Ir was in that battle that Simon Kem^ny, beloved iit Hungarian 
literature, gave his life for his leader, KnoW'ing that the Turks had been in¬ 
structed to seek out and kill Hunyadi, Simon begged and received permis¬ 
sion to exchange costumes wdth him. He died under concentrated assaults, 
while Hunyadi directed the array to victory’ (1441). ATurad II dispatched 
80,000 new troop to the front; Hunv^wdi lured them, by feigned retreat, into 
a narrow pass w'herc only a fraction of them could fight at one rimC; and 
again Hunyadi's strategy triumphed. Hara-ssed by revolts in ;\sia, Murad 
sued for rernis, and agreed to pay a substantial indemnity. At Szeged, King 
Ladislas and his allies signed with Murad's representatives a truce pledging 
both sides to peace, Ladislas swore on the Bible, the Turkish ambassadors on 
the Koran (1442 ). 

But Cardinal GiullLmo Cesarini, papal legate at Buda, presently judged 
the time propitious for an offensive. Murad liad moved his army to Asia; an 
Italian fleet, controlling the I>ardanellcs. could prevent its return. The Gardl- 
nal. who had disringuished himself for probity and abilit>% argued that a 
pledge to an infidel could not bind a Christian.*^ 1 lunyadi advised peace, and 
the Serbian contingent refused to violate the truce. The envoj’B of the A\*cst- 
em nations agreed with Cesarini, and offered to contribute money and men 
CO a sacred crusade. Ladislas yielded, and in person led an attack upon Turk¬ 
ish positions. The promised reinforcements from the M'esr did not come; 
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tlic Oitoinan aro;y, 60,000 strong, eluded the Italian adiniial, and crossed 
back to Europe. At Varna near the Black Sca—his standard-bearer holding 
the dishonored treaty aloft on a lance—iViurad inflicted an ovcrwlielmmg 
defeat upon Ladiskis’ ao,ooo men (1444). Hunyadi counseled retreat, the 
King ordered advance. Hunyadi begged him to stay in the rearj Ladislas 
plunged into the van of the fight, and was killed. Ccsariiii did not quite re¬ 
gain his honor by losing his life. 

Four years later Hunyadi tried to redeem the disaster. Forcing his way 
through a hostile Serbia, he met the Turks at Kosovo m a furious engage¬ 
ment that raged for three dap. The Hungarians were routed, and Hunyadi 
joined them in flight. He hid for days in a marsh; starving, he emerged, and 
was rccogniitcd by the Serbians, who handed him over to the Turks. He was 
released on promising never to lead an army across Serbian soil again. 

In 1456 the Turks laid siege to Belgrade, Mohammed It aimed against the 
citadel the heavy artillery that had shattered tlic walls of Constantinople; 
Europe had never knowm so violent a bombardn’ient. l lunyadi led the de¬ 
fense with a skill and courage never forgotten in Hungarian poetry.^® At last, 
[ircfcrring the anesthesia of battle to the agonies of Stan arion, the besieged 
rushed from the fortress, fought their W'ay to the Turkish cannon, and so 
decisively vanquished the enemy that for sixty years thereafter Hungary was 
spared any Moslem attack, A few days after this historie defense Hunyadi 
died of a foot er in the camp. Hungary honors him as its greatest man. 


V. THE TIDE AT FULL: 1453-81 

The Turks now resumed the conquest of the Balkans. Serbia finally suc¬ 
cumbed in 14119, remained a Turkish proxTOce rib 1804. Mohammed 11 
took Corinth by siege, and Athens without raising a lance (1458). The con¬ 
queror, like Caesar, gave the Athenians easy terms out of respect for their 
ancestors, and displayed a cultivated interest in the classical mununicnts. He 
could well be genial, having avenged not only the Crusades but Maratlion. 
Bosnia, whose port and capital, Ragusa, had by some veneer of culture re¬ 
ceived the title of the South Slavonic Athens, accepted Turkish rule in 1463. 
and adopted the Moslem faith with an case that startled the West. 

Tlic most valiant opponent of the Turks in the second half of the fifteenth 
centurv was Scanderbeg of Albania, flis real name was George of Castriota, 
and he was probably of modcsr Slavonian lineage; but legcntiji precious to 
bis people endow him wdth royal Epirote blood and an adventurous youth. 
In his boyhood, W'e are told, he W'as given as hostage to ,\iurad 11, and W'as 
brought up at the Adnanople court of the Ottomans. Tlie Sultan so liked 
his courage and bearing that he treated him as a son and made him an officer 
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m the Turkish arm'^. Converted to i\ [ohjjnmedanissiu George received the 
mighrv' name of Iskender Bev—ie., Alexander the Prince—which busv ebne 
shortened to Scanderheg. xAfter leading the Turks in imnv battles against 
the Christians, he repented his apostasA', and plotted escape. He renoanced 
Islam, seized the Albanian capital Knija from its Turkish governor, and pro¬ 
claimed revolt (1441). iMohammed II sent army after army to chasten him; 
Scanderbeg defeated thctii all hy the rapiditv nf his niilitary movements 
and the genius of his elushx scrateg>"; finally Moha^nmed, distracted by" 
larger wars, gave him a ten-year armistice (1461), But the \^enedan Senate 
and Pope Pius II persuaded Scanderbeg to break the truce and renew the 
war (146^}, Mohammed, denouncing the Christians as litcrallv faithless in¬ 
fidels, returned to the siege of Kruja. Scanderbeg defended it so tenaciously 
that the Sultan again raised the siege; hut amid the debris tif victor)^ Scander¬ 
beg died (1468). Kruja surrendered in 1479^ and Albania became a province 
of Turkey* 

Meanwhile the insatiable Mohammed at^sorhed the Morea. Trebizond, 
Lesbos, Negroponte (the old Euboea), and the Criniea. In 1477 one of his 
armies crossed the Isonzo, rav aged northeastern Italy to within twenty-two 
miles of Venice, and then, laden with boot)% retiiraed into Serbia. Frightened 
^'^ctiicen, which had fought long and tenaciously for its possessions in the 
Aegean and tlie Adriatic, yielded all claim to Kruja and Scutari, and paid an 
indemnity of f0,000 ducats. W^csicm Europe^ which had faded to help 
Venice* denounced her for making and keeping peace with the infidel/’^ The 
Turks had now reached the Adriatic, and onlv the waters that Caesar had 
crossed in a roAvkoat separated them from Italy* Rome, and the X'aticaii. In 
1480 Mohammed sent an army across ihese waters to attack the Kingdom 
of Naples. Ic totik Otranto with ease, massacred half the 2:,000 inhabitants, 
enslaved the rest^ and cut an archbishop in two,^® The fate of Christianity 
and monogamy teetered in the scales* Ferrante of Naples ended his w ar with 
Florence, and sent his best forces to recapture OtrAnto. iMohammed had 
entangled himself in besieging Rhodes; amid that enterprise he died; R hi ides 
remained Christian rill Suleiman; the Turks left Otranto, and retired into 
Albania (148 f). llie Ottoman ride for a momcEit ceased to How* 


VL THE HUNGARTAX RENAISSANCE: I456--9O 

In the half-cenuin^ of security that Hunvadi had won for Hungary his 
son Matthias Corvinus led the nation to its historic culmination. Matthias 
W‘as only sixteen at his accession and not enrirdy royal in form; his legs were 
too short for his trunk, sti that he seemed tall only when on a horse; however, 
he had the chest and arms, the strength and courage, of a gladiator. Not long 
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after his curuuadun he challcngeU combat a German knight of mas¬ 

sive frame and pow er, who in a tonmanienc at Buda had felled all competi¬ 
tors; and Matthias threatened to have him executed if he failed to fight wnth 
all his vigor and skill, The Hungarian historians assure us that the young 
King, aided by the boms of this dilemina, decisively vanquished the giant, 
Matthias matured into a good soldier and general, defeated the Turks wher¬ 
ever lie encountered chcni, absorbed Moravia and Silesb, failed to conquer 
Bohemia. He fought four wars against the Emperor Frederick Ilf, took 
\'ienna, and annexed Austria (1485); the first Austro-Hungarian Empire 
was Hungarian. 

His victories nuide the munarchy transicniiy supreme over the nobilitj’; 
here, as in Western Europe, centralization uf govcmnictit W'as the order of 
the day. At Buda, and in the King's palace at \^grad, his court equaled 
any royal grandeur of the agc; great noblemen became liis servitors; his am¬ 
bassadors were noted for the splendor of their dress, equipage, and retinue. 
Matthias’ diplomacy was cunning and unscrupulous, amiable and generous; 
he bougltt wdth gold what would have cost twdee as much by arms. Mean- 
w'hile he found time and /.esc to restore every department of the government, 
and to labor in person as a careful administrator and impartial judge, Roam¬ 
ing in disguise among the pecqile, the soldiery, and the courts, he inspected 
at first hand the behavior of his officials, and corrected incompetence and 
injustice without favdritian or fear. He did what he could to protect the 
tveak from the strong, the peasants from their rapacious lords. While the 
Church conrinued to claim the country as papal property, iMatthias ap¬ 
pointed and disciplined prelates, and enjoyed the furore when be made a 
seven-year-old Italian lad the primate of Hungary. Tlic merchants of Fer¬ 
rara, with rival humor, sent the new archbishop an assottnicnr of toys.®*' 

In 1476 Matthias married Beatrice of Aragon, and welcomed to Hungary' 
the gay Neapolitan spirit and refined Italian tastes of the granddaughter of 
Alfonso the Alagnanimous. Intercourse between Hungary and Naples had 
been encouraged by the Angevin kinship of their kings, and many men at 
the Buda court had been educated in Itidy. .Matthias himself resembled the 
Italian Renaissance “despots” in his cultural proclivities as well as his .Machia- 
\'cllim statecraft. Lorenzo de' Medici sent him two bronze reliefs by Ver¬ 
rocchio, and Lodovico il Mono commissioned Leonardo da N’iiici to paint a 
Madomiii for the Hungarian King, assuring the artist that “he is able to value 
a great picture as few men can.”^’ Filippino Lippi turned out another 
Madomtj for Corvinus, and his pupils adorned with frescoes the royal palace 
at Esztergom. An Italian sculptor made a pretty bust of Beatrice; ^ probably 
the famous Milanese goldsmith Caradosso designed the masterly Calvary of 
Es/.rergom; BcnctlctTO da Maiano can'ed decorations for the palace at Buda; 
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and divcn> Italians built the Rena is sancc-sTylc tabernacle in the parish church 
of the Inner Qt)' of the capital^ 

Nobles and prelates joined the King in supjiorruig artists and scholars; 
even the mining tow-ns of the bterior had rich men who sublimaccd wealth 
into arc, liandijme buildings, ci\ic as well as ecclcsiasrical, rose not only at 
Buda but at V'Isegrad, Tata, Esztergom, N3g^^'^i^Id, and \^ac. Hundreds of 
sculptO'rs and painters ornamented these edihees. Giovanni Dalmatu made 
notable statues of I lunyadi jatios and other llung^trian heroes. At Kussa a 
veritable school of artists formed. There, for the h^h altar of the church of 
Sr. TlLzabcth, “Master Stephen” and others canned (1474-77) immense 
and complex rcredos, whose central figurcii arc quite Italian in their refine¬ 
ment and grace. In the parish churclx of Bcsztcrc7.el>3nya another group 
carved in stone a great relief, Cbmt ht the Gjrdejt of Olivet, astonishing in 
its careful derails and dramatic effect, A similar vigor of expression and ar¬ 
tistry appears in the Hungarian paintings that survive from this age, as in the 
Mary Visiting Elitabetb, by “Master .M.S,/' nosv in the Budapest Museum.'’ 
Almost all the art of this Hungarian heyday was destroyed or lost in the 
Ottoman invasions of the sixteenth centur}\ Some of the statues are in Istan¬ 
bul, to which tliey were carried by the victorious Turks. 

Matthias' interests were literan’ rather than artistic. Humanists, foreign 
or native, svere welcomed at his court, and received lucrative sinecures in 
the govemmcTit. Antonio Donfini wrote a history of the reign in a Latin 
modeled on Lix y. JantK Vitez, Archbishop of Gran, collected a library of 
ancient classics, and provided funds to send young scholars to study Greek 
in Italy. One of these, Janos Paiuionius, spent seven years at Ferrara, won 
admission to Lorenzo's circle at Florence, and, back in Hungary, astonished 
the court with his Latin verses and Greek discourses. “When Pannonias 
spoke Greek,” \iTote Bonfini, “you would think he must have been bom in 
Athens,”** Probaldy in Italy alone could one find, in the last quarter of the 
fifteenth century\ such a galaxy of artists and scholars as received sustenance 
at -Matthias* court. The Sodalitas Licteraria Danuhia. founded at Buda in 
1497, is among the oldest literar)* societies in the tvorld,’® 

Like his Medici contemporaries, Cort'inus collected art and books. His 
palace became a itmscuni of statuary' and objets iT jrf. IVadition has it that 
he spent ^o,oou florins ($750,000?) yearly on books, which in many cases 
were costly illuminated manuscripts. Yer he did not, like Fedcrigo da .Montc- 
fcltro, reject printed works; a press was established at Buda in 1473, three 
vears before printing reached England, The Bibliotlieca Corvina, which held 
10,000 volumes when .Matilitas died, was the finest fifteenth-century library 
outride of Italy'. It was housed in his Buda palace in two spacious halls, with 
windou'S of stained glass looking on the Danube; the shelves were richly' 
carved, and the lionks, mostly Knind in vellum, w'cre curTained with velvet 
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xMarthij^s setnis co liavc read some of the bouks; at least he used 
L\yy to induce sleep; and he wrote co a humanist: "'O scholars, how happy 
you arc* You strive not after blood-stained glor>% nor monarchs’ crowns, 
but for the Jaurek of poetrj' and virtue, ^ ou are even able to coni^icl us to 
forget the tumult of war/^^ 

The centralized piiwer that Matthias lead organized only briefly sunHved 
his death (1490), The resurgent magnates dominated Ladislas 11 , and em¬ 
bezzled revenues that should have paid the trooj^, Tlic army mutinied, the 
soldiers wenr home. Freed from taxation^ the nobles wasted their income 
and energies in riotous living, w bile Islam pressed against the kirdtrs and a 
bitterly exploited pcasantny seethed with rcvolL In 1514 the Hungarian Diet 
declared a crusade against the Turks, and called fur volunteers. Feasanis in 
great number flocked m the cross, seeing little to choose between life and 
death. Finding themselves armed, the thought spread among them. Why 
wait to kill distant Turks, when hated nobles were so near? A soldier of 
fortune, Gycirg)^ Dozsa, led rhem in a wild pcqtierie; they overran all Hun- 
gijry, burning castles and massacring all nobles—meUi w omen, children—w ho 
fell into thdr handSn The nobles called in aid from aU directions, armed and 
paid mercenaries, overwhelmed the disorganized peasants, and punished 
their leaders with frightful torments* For tw'o weeks Dozsa and his aides 
were kept without food; tlien he was ried 10 a rcd-hor iron throne* a red-hot 
cfowTi was placed upon his head^ 3 red-hoc scepter forced into his hand; and 
his scar\^ed companions w ere allowed to tear the rtiastcd flesh from his body 
while he was stiJl conscious. From barbarism to civilization requires a cen¬ 
tury; from civilization to barbarism needs but a dav- 

The peasants w ere not slaugiitcred, for they were indisiicnsable; but the 
Tripartite Code (1514) decreed that “the recent rebellion . ^, has for all time 
to come put the stain of faithlessness upon the peasants, and they have 
thereby forfeited their liberty, and have become subject to their landlords 
in unconditional and perpetual servitude.. *. Every species of property be¬ 
longs to the landlords, and the peasant has no right to invoke justice and the 
hw" against a noble/' ™ 

Twelve years later Hungary fell to the Turks. 


CHAPTER X 


Portugal Inaugurates the 
Commercial Revolution 

1300-1517 


T hrough no natural advantages except a seacoast, but by sJ^cer cour¬ 
age and tenadoujj enterprise, little Portugal in this period made herself 
one of the strongest and richest of Eoropcan states. Founded as a kingdom 
in 1139, her government, language, and culture reached an established form 
under her bcst-belovcd ruler, Diniz “the Lahorer'’-adiii^trator, reformer, 
builder, educator, patron of the arts, and skilled practitioner of literature 
and love. His son Alfonso IV, after some prccaurionat)' murders, matured 
into a beneficent reign, in u-hich a growing trade with F-ngknd bound the 
two countries into a political amity that has endured till our time. To con 
firm a prudent alliance with rising Castile, Alfonso urged his son Pedro to 
marry Donna Costan/a Manuel. Pedro niarried her, hut continued to love 
the lovely Incs de Castro, herself of royal lineage. After Costanzas death 
ln& was an obstacle to a second diplomatic marriage for Pedro; Affonso, 
after dne reluctance, had her killed ftJJi)' Camocos, the Portuguese Mil- 
ton, recounted this famous romance in his national epic, Ths L,usijds, 

So against Inez came chat murderous crew... ^ 

The brutes their su'ords in her white breasts imbrue , . . 

And in mad wrath themselves incamadbie, 

Nor any vcngeauce yet to come divine.’ 

Pedro supphed the vengeance when, two years later, he inherited the throne. 
He murdered tlie murderers, exhumed the corpse of his beloved, crowned 
her(|ueen, then reburied her in regal stjde. He ruled w’ith a severin’ nurtured 
by this tragedy, 

A less exalted romance disordered the reign of his successor, Fernando 1 
lost his head and heart to l-eonota, wife of the lord of Puitjbeiro, repudiated 
his engagement to a Castilian princess, and niarried Leonora despite her liv¬ 
ing husband and a scandalized Oiurch. Mtcr Fernando's death (13S3), 
Leonora assumed the regency, made her daughter Beatriz queen, and be¬ 
trothed her to John I of Castile, The people revolted against the prospect of 
becoming a Castilian appanage; a Cortes at Coimbra declared the Portuguese 
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throne elective, and elnisc os king Don Joio—Johi\—sun of t*cdro and litcs. 
Castile undertook to establish Eleatriz by force; John improvised an army, 
borrowed joo archers from England, and defeated the Castilians at Alju- 
barrota on August 14, fj8j—which is annually celebrated as Portugal's In¬ 
dependence Day, 

^*John the Grtat^* now opened a reign of fortv-cight yearn, and a dynasty 
-the house of Avbe—that held the throne for nvo centuries. Administration 
was reorganized, law and the judiclar}' were refonnedi, tJie Portuguese lan- 
guatje was made official and its liieranire began. Scholars here, as in Spain, 
continued till the eighteenth centurj" to use Latin, but \”ascti da Lobelra 
wrote in the native tongue a chivalric romance, Aimdh da GiTfda (c* 1400), 
which became in translation the most popular secular book in Europe* Na¬ 
tional art exp ressed itself proudly in the church of Sam a \iaria da ^^crona , 
built at Bardha hy John I to commemorarr ^'rlit Battk"' of Aljubarrota; here 
Alilan^s cathedral ^ ri^'aled in size* and Notre Dame of Paris in the Intricate 
splendor of buttresses and pinnacies. In 1436 a cliapcl of elegant design and 
decoration w^as added to receive the ren^ains of the bastard klng.^* 

t !e w^as honored in his sons. Duarte—Edw'ard—succeeded him and gov¬ 
erned almost as w'ell; Pedro codified the law' Hcnriijue—'"Henry the Navi¬ 
gator'—inaugurated the commercial revolution that was to transform the 
map of the globe. When John 1 captured Ceuta from the Moors (1415), he 
left the twenty-onc-ycar-old Henry as governor of that strategic strong¬ 
hold, just across the Strait from Glbraliar. Excited by Moslem accounts of 
Timbuktu and Senegal and the gold, ivory, and slaves to be had along the 
West African coast, the ambitious yr>uth determined to explore that terrain 
and add it to Portugal The Senegal Rh^er that his informants spoke of snighi 
lead eastward to the headwaters of the Nile and to Christian Abyssinias a 
water route would be opened across Africa from the Arlanac to the Red Sea 
—therefore to India- the Italian monopoly of trade with the East would be 
broken; Portugal would be a major power. The conquered region might be 
converted to Christianit)*, and African Islam would be flanked on north and 
south by Oiristian states, and the jMedicerranean become safe for Chrisiim 
navigation. Henry docs not appear to have thought of a route around 
Africa," but that was the historic result of his work. 

About 1410 he set up at Sagres, on the south western rip of Portugal and 
Europe, an informal clearing house of nautical knowledge and enterprise. 
For forty years he and his aides, including Jewish and Moslem astronomers 
and map makers, gathered and studied there the accounts of sailors and 
travders, and sent out into perilous seas frail vessels powered with sails and 
oars and thiny^ to sixty men. One of Hcniy^ s captains had already (1418) 
rediscovered Madeira* which had hten seen by Genoese marinere seventv* 
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years before arnl then forgotten; now fortiigiicsc ccilonisrs developed its 
resources; soon its sugar and other products repaid the cost of colonizarion, 
and encouraged the Portuguese government ro meet Henry’s appeals for 
funds. NotiDg the Azores marked on an Italian map of he comntis- 
sinned Gonzalo Cabral to find thetn; it was done, and in 1431-44, one after 
another, these jewels of the sea were added to the Portuguese crown. 

But it was Africa that luted Henry most insistctirly, Catalan and Portu¬ 
guese navigators had sailed some 900 rfiiles down the west coast as far as 
Bojador (1341-46). There, how'ever. the cnomious westward bulge of the 
great continent into the Atlantic disheartened mariners seeking the south; 
they crept back tft I'.urope with self-excusing rales of horrible natives, a sea 
so thick with salt that no prow would cleave it, and assurances that any Chris¬ 
tian who passed Bojador would be transfomied into a Negro. With similar 
apologies Captain Giliancs returned to Sagtes in 1433. Heniy ordered him 
forth again, and bade him bring hack a clear account of the lands and seas 
south of the forbidding cape. So pniddcd, Giliancs reached to r to miles be¬ 
yond Bojador ( 1435), and was astonished to find lush vegetation in equato¬ 
rial regioas where, according to Arisrotic and Ptolemy, only deserts could 
exist under the burning sun. Six years later Nuno Tristao sailed down to 
Capo Blanco, and brought home some sturdy Negrncs, who were at once 
ftaprlsed and enslaved; feudal borons put them to w'orh on Portuguese plan¬ 
tations, and the first major result of Henry's labors was the inLiugutarion of 
the African slave trade. Fresh financial support now came to the Prince. His 
ships went out nominally to explore and convert, really to get gold, ivory, 
and slaves. Captain Lanzarore in 1444 brought back i6y “blacltamoors,” who 
were set to tilling the lamis of the monastic-military' Order (>f Je-fus Christ. 

Portuguese contemporary described the capture of these '’block Moors”; 

Our men, crying out, “Sant" lago! San Jorge! Portugal!” fell upon 
them, killing or capturing all they could. There you miglu have seen 
mothers catch up their children, husbands their wives, each one escap¬ 
ing as best he could. Some plunged intn the sea; others thought to hide 
tlitmsdvcs in the enmers of their hnvels; others hid their children un¬ 
der the shrubs.. . where our men found them- And at last our Lord 
God. Who gives to all a due reward, gave to our men that day a ric- 
torv ov'cr their enemies; and in recompense for alt their foil in His 
service they took 16j men, women, and children, not counting the 
slain.* 

J 5 y 144S over 900 African slaves had been broughc to Portugal. W'c slum Id 
add that the IMoslems of North Africa had anticipated the Christians in de¬ 
veloping a slave trade, and African Negro chiefrains themselves bought 
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Negro slaves from the Pomiguese with ivory and gold.* Man was a com¬ 
modity to human beasts of prey. 

In 1445 Dlniz Dias reached the fertile promoocory named Cape Verdci in 
1446 Lan/arotc explored the mouth of the Senegal; in 1456 Ci Da Mosto 
found the Cape \’^crde Islands. In that year Prince Henry died, but the enter¬ 
prise continued with the impetus that he had given it and the economic gains 
that now financed it. Joao da Santaiem crossed the equator (1471), Dioeti 
CSo reaclicd the Congo River (1484); finally, half a century after Henry's 
first expedition, Banholomeu Dias, fighting his way through tetnpest and 
shipwreck, rounded the southernmost point of Africa (i486). He rejoiced 
to find that he could now'sail eastward; India Ijty straight ahead, and seemed 
almost m his grasp; but his w'cary" men forced him to rum back. .Mouminjr 
tile rough seas that had broken the spirit of his men, he named the southern 
tip of the cofirincnt Cabo TomientosO; but King John II, seeing India 
around the bend, renamed the pi>int die Cape of Good I lope. 

Neither Dias nor the King lived to sec fulfilled the dream that now stirred 
ail Portugal—an all-water route to India. In 1497 King jManuel, Jealous of 
the honors and wealth that Columbus was bringing to Spain, commissioned 
Vasco da Gama 10 sail around Africa to India. Forced by storms 10 take a 
circuitous route, the tw'enty-eight-year-o!d captain voyaged some 5,000 
miles through 137 days to the Cape of Good Hoj>c, then, through a hundred 
{jcriLs and tribulations;. 178 days and 4,500 miles more to Calicut, a main 
nexus of east-west and north-south trade in Asia; there he anchored on Ma-^' 
10. 1498, ten months and ru clvc days after leaving Uisbnn. Landing, he wi; 
at once arrested as a pirate, and narrowly escaped execution. With remark¬ 
able courage and address he overcame Indian suspieions and Moslem Jeal¬ 
ousies. won pemil'ision for the Portuguese to trade, took on a rich cargo of 
pepper, ginger, cinnamon, cloves, numicg, and jewelry, and left cSicut 
August 19 for an arduous year-long return to Lisbon. The Portuguese had 
finally found a route to India free from the costly transshipments and tolls 
suffered by the sca-and-hnd routes from Italy through Egypt or Arabia or 
Persia. The economic results were to be, for a century, more viid to Eu¬ 
rope than those that fiowed from tfic discover)' of America. 

Proud of hax itig reached the real India w hile the Spanish navigators were 
floundering in the supposed I mlies of rhe Caribbean, the Portuguese till 1500 
hardly rhotighr of trynng 3 passage west. But in that year Pedro Cabral, 
driven from the course that he had set for India via .Africa, stumbled upon 
Bra/.il; and again in that year Caspar Corte-Rcal redLscovered Labrador. 
In J503 Amerigo ^'espucci, saUing under the Portuguese flag, c-vplored the 
Rio Plan and Paraguay; and in 1506 TristSo da Cunha found the Sourh At- 
l.intic isliuid that hears His name. Portuguese statesinen, however, saw* little 
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profit m Brazil, uliercaii every cargo from India fattened the royal tre4i^ury 
and the purses of merchants and mariners. 

The Portuguese government kept full contrtil of che new trade, sinee the 
commerce required unrcmittiiig military protection. Moslem mercharus had 
long since Been established in Indian posts; some Indian potentates joined 
them in resisting the Portuguese invasion; trade and money and bloody 
now mingled in the far-flung commercial revolution. In 1509 Affonso de 
Albuquerque became the first governor of Portuguese India. W'aging cam- 
pign after campaign against Moslems and Hindus, he captured and forti¬ 
fied Aden and Hormuz'on the .Arabian coast, Goa In India, and \ialacca in 
the .Malay Peninsula; and from Malacca he brought home a million ducats' 
worth of bm>ry. So anned, Portugal became for 1 jo years the master of Eu¬ 
ropean trade v^Hth India and the East Indies. Portuguese merchants estab¬ 
lished Themselves as far east as the Moluccas (1511), and rejoiced to find the 
nutmegs, mace, and cloves of these Spicc Islands tastier and chca|,>cr than 
TndiaV Still insatiate, Albuquerque sailed with twenty vessels into the Red 
Sea, and proposed w the avrisrian king of Abyssinia that they join forct^ in 
digging a canal from the Upper Nile to the Red Sea, so diverting the river 
and turning all Moslem Eg}^pt into a desert. 1 rouble summoned Albuqucr-' 
qne back to Goa, where he died in 1515. In the following year Duarte 
Cc^elho oi>cncd Cochin China and Siam to Ponuguese trade; and in 1517 
lernao Peres dc Andrade established corninercial telarioiis with Canton and 
Peking, 

The Portuguese Empire—the first modem im|>criali5m—was now the most 
extensive in the world, rivaled only by the empire that was l>cing built for 
Spain in the Americas. Lisbon became a thriving emp>rium. whose waters 
harbored ships from romantically distant lands. There, rather than in \^cn!ce 
or Genoa, the merchants of norrhem Europe now found the lowest prices 
for Asiatic goods. Italy mourned her lost monopoly of the Oriental trade. 
Slowly the Italian Renaiissance,, mortally stricken by Columbus, Vasco da 
Gama, and Luther in one generation, faded away, whil^ Portugal and Spain, 
commanders of the open sea, led the ficiwcring of the Atlantic states. 

Literamre and art backed in the new gloiy'. Femao I ..opes, writing for 
Twenty years f i hL'! voluminous told the story of Portugal 

w ith a rivaclry of narrative and a power of cliaracterizarion rivaling Frois¬ 
sart. Gil X^icentc inaugurated rhe Ponuguese drama with little plays for the 
court and ffrftor—acts—for public festivals (c, 1500). A Portuguese school 
of painting developed, taking a lead from Flanders but achieving its own 
Ecmperand qualities. Nuno Connives (/!* 1450—72) rivaled Alantegna, and 
almost the Van F.ycks, in rhe somber po1jqit\'‘ch that he painted for the con¬ 
vent of St- \"incent: the six panels primitive in perspective and mf idcling, but 
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the fifty-five portraits—the best of them Henn,^ the Navigator—individual¬ 
ized with realistic power. To conuiictnoratc the victorions voyage of Vasco 
da Gama, King Manuel “the Fortunate” commissioned the architect Joao dc 
Castilho to build near Lisbon, in Flantboyaiic Gothic, the magnificent mon¬ 
astery of Belem (<r, 1500), Portugal had entered her golden age. 


C U A P T K X [ 


Spain 

1300-1517 


i, THE St*ANlSH SCEKE^ 1 JOO-I469 

S PAIN'S mouncaiixs were her protectian and trs^etlv: ihey gave her com¬ 
parative security from external arrack, but hindered her economic ad¬ 
vance, her political unity, and her participation in European thought. In a 
little corner of the northwest a haLf-nonvad population of Bas^iues led their 
sheep from plains to hills and down again with the diastole and s>^stole of the 
seasons. 'Fhough many Basques were serfs, all claimed nobility, and their 
three provinces governed themselves under the loose sovereignty of Castile 
or Navarre- Navarre remained a separate tlngdoni until terdinand the 
Catholic absorbed its southern part into Castile (1515)1 wlidc the rest be¬ 
came a kingly appanage of France.^ Sardinia was appropriated by Aragon in 
1316V the Baleares followed in i J54, Sicily in 1409. Aragon itself was en¬ 
riched by she jnd ustry and commerce of V^encia, Tarragona-, Saragossai and 
Barcelona—capital of the province of Catalonia within the kingdom of Ara¬ 
gon. Oasdle was the strongest and most extensive of the Spanish monarchiesv 
It ruled the populous cities of Oviedo, Leon, Burgos, Valladolid, Salamanca, 
Cordova, Seville, and Toledo, its capital; its kings played to the largest audi¬ 
ence, and for the greatest stakes, in Spain. 

Alfonso XI (r* (311-50) improved the laws and courts of Castile, de¬ 
flected the pugnacity of the nobles into wars against the Moors, supported 
literature and arr, and rewarded himself with a fertile mistress. Mbs wife bore 
him one legitimate son, who grew up in obscurity, neglect, and resentment, 
and became Pedro el CrucL Peter^s accession at flfteen (1350) so visibly dis¬ 
appointed the nine bastards of Alfonso that they w^ere all bankhed, and 
Leonora de Guzn^in, their mother, was put to death. VVTicn Peter s royal 
bride, Blanche of Bourbon, arrived unsolicited from France, he married her, 
spent tw’^o nights with her, had her poisoned on a charge of conspiracj^ 
(1361)., and married hk paramour Maria de Padilla, whose beauty, legend 
assures us, was so intoxicating that the cavaliers of the court drank with 
ecstasy the water in which she had bathed. Pedro was popular wnth the low^er 
classes, which supported him to the very hither end; but the repeated attempts 
of his half-brothers to depose him drove him to such a scries of treacheries, 
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niurdcrii, and sacrileges as wouJd clog and incarnadine any tale. Finally 
Hcnn* o\ Trastamara, Leonora^s eldest son, organized a s^ucccssfuJ revolt, 
slew Peier with his own handt and became ilenr)'^ It of Castile (1369). 

But we do naiions injiisrice when we judge tlient from chdr kings, W'ho 
agreed w ith xMachiavclli that morals are nor made for sovereigns. While the 
rulers played with murder^ individual or nationalized, the people, numbering 
some ro,ouoH,cK3o in 1450, created the civilization of Spain. Proud of their 
pure blood thev were an unstable mixture of Celts, Phoenicians, Qirthagin- 
lans, Romans, Visigoths, V^'andals, Arabs, Elcrbers, attj Jews- At tlic social 
bottom were a few slaves, and a peasantry tliar remained serf till 1471; above 
them were die artisans, manufaccurecs, and merchants of the towns; above 
rhese^ in rising layers of dignity, uxre the knights the nobles 

dependent ui>on the king {kidalgGsi ^ md ihe inde|iendenc nobles 
and alongside these lajnnen were grades of ckrgy^ inounting from parish 
priests dirough bishops and abbots to archbishops and cardinals, Ever\^ rowm 
had its c& 7 sseij& or council and sent delegates to join nobles and prelates in 
provincial and national cortex; 'm thcor\'' the edicts of the kings required the 
consent of these **cuurrs'' to become la^ws. Wages, labor conditions, prices, 
and interest rates were regulated by municipal councils or the guilds. Trade 
\va5 hampered by royal monopolies, by srace nr local rolls on imports and ex¬ 
ports, by diverse weights and nieasures, by debused currencies, highway 
brigands, Alcditerranean pirates, ecciesiastical condemnation of interest, and 
the persccuritin of Moslems—who mantled most industry and commerce— 
and jews, w'ho managed finance. A !3tate hank was ojH'ned in Barcelona 
(1401) With governmental guarantee of bank deposits; bills of exchange 
were issued; and marine insurance was established by 1435.^ 

As the Spaniards minstled anti-Semitism wHth Semitic ancestry, so they re¬ 
tained the heat of Africa in their blood, and w^erc inclined, like the Berbers, 
to rarity and violence of action and s|>ecchi They W'ere sharp and curious of 
mind, yet eagerly credulous and fearfully superstitions. They sustained a 
proud independenceof siiirir, and dignity of carriage, even in misfortune and 
poverc\"- They were acquLsitive and had to be, but they did not look down 
upon the poor, or lick the lK>ots of the rich .The v despised and deferred kbon 
but they Iwire hardship stoically; they were lazVt but they conquered half 
the Ncv%“ orld. ITicy thimed for adveucure, grandeur, and romance. They 
relished danger, if only bv proxy; the bullfight, a relic of Crete and Rome, 
was already chc natiiinal game, fomial, stately, cohirfuk exacting, and teach¬ 
ing braveartistry^ and an agile intelligence. But the Spaniards, like the 
modem (unlike the Elizabethan) English, took their pleasures sadly; the 
aridity of the soil and the shadow s of the mountain slopes w ere reflected m 
a dry somberness of mood. Manners we re grave and perfecr, much better 
than hygiene; every Spaniard w as a geiuleman, but few^ were knights of the 
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bath- Cliivalric fornis and tourneys flourislicd mmd the stiuabr of the popn- 
lacc^ the “pomrof honor^* became a religion; women in Spain were goddesses 
and prboners. In the upper classes^ dress, sober on weekdays^ burst into 
splendor on Sundays and festive occasions, flaunting silks and ruffs and puffs 
and Uce and gold. The men affected perfume and high heck, and the women, 
not content with their natural sorcer\", be\^nrchcd the men with color, lace, 
and mystie veik. In a thousand forms and disguises the sexual chase went on; 
soiciun ecclesiastical terrors* lethal laws^ and the fftitito de struggled to 
check the mad pursuir, bur ^*e^llls triumphed over alh and the fcrriliw of 
women outran the bounty of the soil. 

The Church in Spain was an in.separablc ally of the state. It took small 
account of the Roman pope^ it made fretyuent demands for the reform of the 
papacy, even while contributing to it the unreformable Alexander VI; m 
1513 Cardinal Ximencs forbade the promulgation in Spain of the indalgence 
offered by Julius 11 for rebuilding St. Peter s .-1 n effect the king was accepted 
as the head of the Spanish Churchy in this matter Ferdinand did not M*aic for 
Henr>'^ VllI to instruct Iiim; no Ilefont^ation was needed in Spain to make 
state and Church, nationalism and rchgion, one. As part of the unwrirten bar¬ 
gain the Spanish Church enjoyed substantial prerogatives under a govern¬ 
ment consciously dependent upon it for maintaining moral ordcr^ social 
stability( and popular docility. Its personnel, even in minor orders, w^erc suh- 
jeer only to ecclesiastical courts- It owned great tracts of land, tilled by ten¬ 
ants; it received a tenrh of the produce of other holding;Sp but paid a third of 
this tithe to the exchetjuct; other\%’isc it was exempt from taxation.® It wav 
probably richer^ in comparison with the state, than in any other countx}' ex¬ 
cept Italy-* Cterical morals and monastic discipline were apparently above 
the medieval average; but* as else where, clerical concubinage was widespread 
and condoned.® Asceticism continued In Spain while declining north of the 
fX^renees; even lovers scourged themselves to melt the resistance of tender, 
rimid seUoritaF^ or to achieve some masochistic ecstasy. 

The people were fiercely loyal to Church and king, because they had tt* 
be in order to fight with courage and success their iinmemorable enemies the 
Mtsors; the struggle for Granada v^^as presented as a \^”ar for the Holy Faith, 
Sam^ Fi?, On holy days mem women, and children, rich and poor, paraded 
rhe streets in solemn procession, sotnberly silent or chantijig, behind greai 
dolls (pds&s) representing die ^Hrgin or a saints They believed intensely in 
the spiritual world as iheir real environment and eternal home; beside it 
earthly life was an evil and transitory dream- They hated heretics as traito^ 
to the national unity and cause, and had no object ion to burning them; this 
was the least they could do for their outraged GotL The lower classy had 
hardly any schoolinE;, and this was nearly all religious. Stout Cortex finding 
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amoiig the pigan Mexicans a rite resembling the Christian Eucharist, com 
plained that Satan had taught it to them just to confuse the conquerors." 

The in tensity' of Catholicism in Spain was enhanced by economic competi¬ 
tion with Moslems and Jews, who together made up almost a tenth of tht 
population of Christian Spain. It was bad cnougli that the Moors held fcrtiJt 
Granada; hut more closely irritating were the Mudejares—the unconverted 
.Moors who lii'ed among the Spanish Christians, and whose skill In business, 
crafts, and agriculture w-as the envy of a people mostly bound in primitive 
drudgery To the soil. Even more unforgh'ablc were the Spanish Jews. Chris¬ 
tian Spain had persecuted them through a thousand yearsi had subjected 
them to discriminatory taxation, forced loans, contiscarjons, assassinations, 
compiilsoiy^ baptism; had compelled them m listen to (Jtristian sermons, 
sometimes in their own synagogues, urging their conversion, while the law 
made jt a capital crime for a Christian to accept Judaism. They were invited 
or conscripted into debates with Christian thcologiins, where they bad to 
choose bem een a shameful defeat or a perilous victory. They and the Mude- 
jares had been repeatedly ordered to wear a distinctive badge, usually a rcil 
circle on the shoulder of their garments. Jews were forbidden to hire a Chris¬ 
tian sen'ant: their physicians were not allowed to prescribe for Christian 
patients; their men, for cohabiting Tivith a Christian woman, were to be pm 
to death. 

In [318 the sermons of a Franciscan friar goaded the Christians of Fstella, 
in XavarTC, to massacre 5,000 Jew's and bum dciwn their houses.' In 1391 tht. 
sermons of Femln .Mamnez aroused the populace in ci'crv major center ol 
Spain to massacre all available Jews tvho refused conversion. In 1410 Val¬ 
ladolid, and then other cities, moved by the eloquence of the saintly and 
fanadcal \ icente F errer, ordered the confinement of Jews and Moors w'ithin 
specified quarters—/aderia or w'hose gates were lo l>c closed from 

sunset to sunrise; this segregadan. how ever, wa.s probably for their pro¬ 
tection.* 

Patient, laborious, shrewd, taking advantage of every' opportunity for de¬ 
velopment, the Jesvs muldplied and prospered even under these disabilides. 
Some kings of Castile, like Alfonso XI and Pedro cl Cruel, favored them and 
raised brilliant jews to high places in the government, Alfonso made Don 
Joseph of Ecija his minister of finance, and another Jew, Samuel ibn-M''akar, 
his phj'sician; they abused their posidon, were convicted of intrigue, and 
died in prison, Saniuel .Abiilafia repeated the sequence; he became state 
treasurer under Pedro, amassed a large fortune, and was put to death by the 
King.’" Three ycats earlier (1357) Samuel bad built at Toledo a classically 
simple and elegant synagogue, which was changed under Ferdinand into 
rhe Ch risrian church of El Tnmsitu. and is now presen-ed by the government 
as a monument of I lebmeo-.Moorish art in Spain. Pedro’s protection of the 
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Jc\¥S \vtis their nib‘f^>rt:u!lie: when Henrv' of TrastiUiianj deposed him 1,100 
were massacred by the victorious soldiers (Toledo. 1355); and worse 
slaughters ensued -^v hen Hcniy brought inro Spain the "Free Companions” 
recruited by Du Guesclin from the rabble of France. 

Thousands of Spanish Jews preferred haptisni to the terror of abuse and 
pogroms. Being l^^ly Christitins, rhese ConverFO^ made their way up the 
economic and political ladder^ in the professions, even in the Church; some 
became high ecclesListics, some were counselors to kings. Their talcnrs in 
finance earned them invidious prominence in the collection and management 
of the national revenue* Some surrounded rhemselvcs with aristocratic com¬ 
forts, some made their prosperity offensively conspicuiitis. Angry Catholics 
fastened upon the Co7/^ersos fhe brutal name of d/jrrjjTOj—swine/^ Never¬ 
theless Christian families with more pedigree than cash, or with a prudent 
respect for abilitv, accepted them in marriage. In this way the Spanish people, 
especially the upper classes, received a substantial infusion of Jet^ ish blood. 
Ferdinand the Catholic and Torguemada the Inquisitor had Jews in their 
ancesTr^^^^ Pope Faiil at war with Philip lit called him and the Spanish 
the ^Vurthlcss seed of the jews and Moors.'" 


IK cilvxada: i3cm>“I492 

[bn-Bafuta described the situation f>f Granada as "^unequaled by any ciry 
in the world. . . . .\round it on every side are orchards, gardens, flowering 
meadows, vinevards”; and in it ""^noble buildings/^ Its Arabic name was 
/VitTTiffffjr/;—of uncerrain meaning; its Spanusli conquerors christened it Gr^ 7 - 
Tiada—*iu\l of seeds'*—probably from the neighboring abundance of the 
pomegranate tree. The name covered not only the city but a province that 
included Xeres, Jaen, Almerfai Malaga* and other mwas* with a mial popula¬ 
tion «>f some four millions. The capital, with a tenth of these, rose " like a 
w'atch tower'* to a summit com manding a 111 agnificcnr valley, w^hicli rcw^ardcd 
Careful irrigation and scienrific tillage with two crops a year. A waU with a 
thousand towers yarded the city from its encompassing foeSn Mansions of 
spacious and elegant design sheltered the aristocracy; in the public squares 
fountains cooled the ardor of the sun; and in the fabulous halls of the Alham¬ 
bra the emir or sultan or caliph held his courr. 

A seventh of all agricultural produce was taken by the government, and 
probably as much by the ruling class as a fee for economic management and 
milifarv^ leadership. Rulers and nobles distributed some of their revenue to 
artists, poets, scholars, scientists, hbftorians, and philosophers, and flnarLCcd a 
umversity where learned Chrisriaus and Jews uTre allowed to hold chairs 
and occarional rectorships. On ihc college portals five lines were inscribed: 
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“The H'orlil is supported by four things: the learning of the wise, the justice 
of the great, the prayers of the good, and the staler of the brave." Women 
shared freely in the cultural life; we know the names of femioine savants of 
.Moorish Granada. Educarion, however, did nor prevent the ladies from stir¬ 
ring their men not only to swelling passions bur to chiviilric devotion and 
displays. Said a gallant of the titne: “The women are distinguished for the 
symmetry of their figures, the gracefulness of their bodies, the length and 
waviness of their hair, the whitenc.s.s of their teeth, the pleasing lightness of 
their movements... the charm of their conversation, and the perfume of their 
breath." Personal cleanliness and public sanitation were more advanced 
than in contemporary Christendom. Dress and manners were splendid, and 
tournaments or pageants brightened festive da^'s. .Morals u'ere easy, sdolence 
was not rare, bur .Moorish generosity and honor won Christian praise. “The 
reputation of the citwens" of Granada “for truiirwonhincss," said a Spanl-ili 
historian, “was such that their bare w'ord was more relied on rlian a written 
contract is among ourselves."" Amid these high developments the growrli 
of luxury sapped the vigor of the nation, and internal discord invited external 
attack. 

Christian Spain, slowly consolidating its kingdoms and increasing ji.i 
wealth, looked with envious hostiliw upon this prosperous enclave, whose 
religion taunted Chrisrianit)’ as an infidel polytheism, and whose ports of¬ 
fered dangerous openings to an infidel povver; moreover, those fertile An¬ 
dalusian fields might atone for many a barren acre in the north. Only because 
Catholic Spain was divided among factions and kings did Granada retain 
its liberty. Even so the proud principalitv’ agreed (1457) to send annual 
tribute to Casrik. \\'heo a reckless emir. All abu-al-Hasan, refused to con¬ 
tinue this bribe to peace (i 466), Henry IV was too busy with dcbauchccy to 
compel obedience. But Ferdinand and Isabella, soon after their accession to 
the throne of Castile, sent envoys to demand resumption of the tribute. With 
fatal audacity Ali replied; “Tell your sovereigns that the kings of Granada 
who paid tribute are dead. Our mint now coins nothing but sword blades! 
Unaw'are that Ferdinand had more iron in Ivim than was in rhe Aloorish mint, 
and claiming provocation by Christian border raids, abu-al-[ lasan took by 
assault rhe Christian frontier town of Zaktra, and drove all jts inhabitants 
into Granada to be sold a.s slaves (14Si). The Marquis of Cadiz retaliated by 
sacking the Moorish stronghold of .\lama {14S1), The conquest of Granada 
had begun. 

Love complicated war. Abu-al-Hasan developed such an infatuation for 
one of his slaves that his wife, flic Sultana .\ycsha, roused the populace tn 
depose him and crown her son abu-Abdallah, known to the 'West as Boabdil 
(1482). Abu-al-Hasan fled to Alaiaga. A Spanish army marched to besiege 
Alalagai it was almost annihilated in the mountain passes of the Ajarquia range 
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by troop still loyal to tfic fallen emir. Jealous of his father's martial exploits, 
Boabdil led an army out from Granada to attack a Christian force near Lu- 
cena. He fought bravely^ but was defeated and taken prisoner. He obtained 
Ins release by promising to aid the Christians against his father^ and to pay the 
Spanish government i i,ooo ducats a In the meantime his uncle Abo- 
Abd-Allahi, known as Az-Zaghral (the \'aliant), had made himself emir of 
Granada. A three-cornered ch-^ war ensued among uncle, father, and son 
ffjr the Granadinc throne* The father died, the son seized the Alhambra, the 
uncle retired to GuadLx, whence he emerged repeatedly to artack Spaniards 
wherever he could find them. Stirred to imicstion, Boabdil repudiated pledge 
and tribute, and prepared his capital to reskt inevitable asault. 

Ferdinand and Isabella deployed 30,000 men to devastate the plains that 
grew Granada's food Mills, granaries, farm houses, vineyards, olive and 
orange groves w ere destroyed, Malaga was besieged to prevent its receiving 
or sending supplies for Granada; it held out until its population had con¬ 
sumed all available boras, dogs, and cats, and were d>dng by hundreds of 
srarvation or diseasc^ Ferdinand forced its unconditional surrender, con¬ 
demned the I z ,oQo survivors to slaverv\ but allowed the nch to rinsom them¬ 
selves by yielding up all their possessions. Az-Zaghnil submitted. The entire 
province of Granada outside its capital was now in Christian hands. 

The Catholic sovereigns built around the beleaguered citadel a veritable 
citj'^ for their armi^ called it Santa and waited for star\’’ation to deliver 
the "pride of Andalusia" to their merc)% Moorish cavaliers rode out from 
Granada and dared Spanish knights to single bottle; the knights responded 
with equal gallantry; but Ferdinandp finding that his best warriurs were be¬ 
ing killed one by one on this chivalric plan, pur an end to the game. Boabdil 
ted out his troops in a forlorn sally, but they ’ivcre beaten back. Appeals for 
help were sent to the sultans of Turkey and Egj^pr, bur no help came; Islam 
u'as as divided as Christendom, 

On NiOvember 35, 149^. BiSntbdil signed teniis of capitulation that did rare 
honor to the conquerors. The people of Granada were to keep their property, 
language, dress, relisrion, ritual; they were to be judged by their own laws 
and magistrates; no taxes were to be imposed till after three years, and then 
only such as Moslem rulers had levied. The citj^ as to be occupied by the 
Spanish, but all Moors who wished to leave it might do so, and iransportatton 
would be provided for those who wished to cross to Moslem Africa. 

Nevertheless the Grenadines protested BoabdiFs surrender. Insurrection so 
threatened him that he turned the keys of the city over to Ferdinand (Janu¬ 
ary 1, f 49^ )* and rode through the ChrisrLin lines, vriih his relatives and fifty 
horsement to the little mountain principality which he \v^ to rule as a vassal 
of C^astilc. Front the cra^ over which he passed he turned to take a last look 
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at the wonderful city that he had lost; that suiuink is still called JJ L'ltimu 
Sospiro del Moro—rhe Last Sigh of the Moor. E lis mother reproved h im for 
his tears: "You do well to weep like a wotiian for what yoii could not defend 
as a man.” “ 

Mean-whilc the SpanLsh aniiy marched into Granada. Cardinal McndoT’.a 
raised a great silver cross over the Alhambra, and Ferdinand and Isabella 
knelt in the city square to give thanks to the God who after 781 years had 
evicted Islam from Spain. 


m. FERDENAND AND IS.ABEI-LA 

Tlie century between the death of Henry of Trastamara (1379) and the 
accession of Ferdinand to the throne of Aragon was a fallotv time for Spain. 
A series of weak rulers allowed the nobles to disorder the land with their 
strife; government was negligent and corrupt; private vengeance was un¬ 
curbed; civil war wtjs so frequent that the roads were unsafe for commerce, 
and the fields were so often despoiled by armies that the peasants left them 
undded, Tlic long reign of John [] (1406-54) of Castile, who loved music 
and poetry too nmcli to care for the chores of scite, was follow'cd by the 
disastrous tenure of Henry l\^ W'htj by his administrative incoiiipercnce, his 
demoraliTiicion of the currency, and his squandering of revenue on favored 
parasites, earned tlic title of Enrique cl Imptirente. He willed his throne to 
Juana, whom he called his daughter; rhe scornful nobles denied his parentage 
and potency, and forced him to name his sister IsahdU as his successor. But 
at his death (1474) he reaffinned Juana's Icgitiniacy and her right to nile. li 
was out of this paral^-iing confu.rion that Ferdinand and Isabella forged the 
order and government that made Spain for a century the strongest state in 
Europe. 

The dipjomais prc|T:ircd the achievement by persuading Isabella, eighteen, 
to marry her courin Ferdinand, seventeen (1469). Bride and bridegroom 
were both descended from Henry of Trastaniara. Ferdinand was Jreadv 
King of Sicily; on the death of liis father he would be also King of Aragon; 
the marriage, therefore, wed three states into a pww'crful kingdom. Paul 11 
withheld the papal bull needed to legalize the marriage of cousins; the retj- 
uisite document was forged by Ferdinand, his fatlHT,"and the archbishop of 
Barcelona; after cJic fmt had been acemnpH a genuine bull was obtained 
from Pope Sbttus i\\ A more substantial difficulty lay in the poverty of the 
bride, whose brother refused to recognize the marriage, and of the bride¬ 
groom, w hose father, immersed ui war, could not afford a royal ceremony, A 
Jewish lawyer smoothed the course of true politics with a Uian of 10,00a 
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^etdos, M'hich tsabcILn rtpriid w htti ^lie bcc^iunc Quizen uf Gistilc (1474)/ 

Her right to che throne was challenged by A/fginso V of Porcugab wK«i 
had married Juana- War decided the issue ar Toro, where Ferdinand led the 
Castilians to v ictory (1476)* Three years later he iiiherited Aragouj^ all Spain 
except Granada and Navarre was now under one govcminenc, Isabella re¬ 
mained only Queen of Casdie; Ferdinand ruled Aragon, Sardinkt and Sicily, 
and sliarcd in ruling Gasrile. I'he inttmal administration of Castile v^ as re¬ 
served to Isabella, but royal charrers and decrees had to be signed by borlt 
sovereigns, and the new coinage bore both the regal heails. Their compleitien- 
carv^ qualities made Ferdinand and Isabella the most effective royal couple in 
history* 

Isabella was incomparably beautiful^ said her courders—that is, moderately 
fair; of medium stature, blue eyes, hair of chestnut brown verging on red- 
She had more schooling than Ferdinands with a acute and less merciless 
intelligence. She could patronize poets and converse with cautious philoso¬ 
phers, but she preferred the company of priests. She chose die stcme&i: moral- 
isrs for her confessors and guides. Wedded ro an unfaithful husband, she 
seems to hav^e sustained full niarical fidelity to the end; living in an age as 
morally fluid as our own, she v^^as a model of sexual modesty* Amid corrupt 
officials and devious diplomats, she herself remained frauk^ direct, and in- 
corruptible. Her mother had reared her in strict orthodoxy and piety; Esabelb 
developed this to the edge of asceticism, and was as harsh and cruel in sttp- 
pressing heresy as she was kifid and gracious in everything else. She was the 
soul of tenderness to her children, and a pilkr of Iciyalty 10 her friends. She 
gave abundantly ri> churches, riionastcrics, and hospitals. Her orthodoxy did 
not deter her from condemning the immoralin" of some Renauisatvce {5opesH“ 
She excelled in btjtli physical and moral braverv''; ishe withstood, subdued, 
and disciplined powerful nobleSt bore quictlv' the most Jesoiadng bercave¬ 
men rs^ and faced with contagious courage the hardships and dangers of war. 
She thought it wise to maintain a queenly dignity in public, and pushed royal 
display to costly extravagance in robes and gems; in private she dressed 
simply, ate fmgkly, and amused her leisure by making delicate embroideries 
for the churehes she loved. Slie labored conscicnriously in the tasks of gov¬ 
ernment, took the initiative m wholcsonie rcfornis, adnnnisrered justice with 
perhaps undue severity; but she v'as resolved to raise her realm from lavvkss 
disorder to a law-abiding peace. Forcigti contemporaries like Paulo Giovio, 
Guicciardini, and the Chevalier Bayard ranked her among the ablest sover- 

• The unit of cujTcncv in thii ^fccciicti ccntinv' was the copper jmrAn'edi; 1^.7 of 

tlicse cqEialcd an Axugiirnei* 14 iiiude a silver rcjjJ; 574 iriailc a gold ot ducat. 

The fluctnaduns uf eurrcfldis make it eipedally haiardoua to wigpeit mudeni EquivalcitTS for 
thejie cciimu But as list of a dav bburer in fiftcenih-centiij^' Spain was wim£ six w/arjveJiV 

jwr da)v w-e * 3 iall hardly cxiSggerate if ci|U3te the tfhtrinvJi witJi ^jo 6 j in the United ScaTes 
cummey uf 1^54, the infUtt with Si.ia the rej/ with Ss.’S, and the ^jcrtJQ with 
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tigiis of tlic agL% and likened her ro rhe snitely heroines of antiquity. E fcr sub¬ 
jects wtirshipcd her, while they bore inipariently with the King, 

The Ca'ffilians could nor fcit^ve Ferdinand for being a foreigner—he., an 
.•Xragoncse; and they found tiianv faults in him even while they gloried in his 
successes as statcjitnan, diplomat, and warrior. They contrasted his cold and 
reserved teniperament ^snth the w'ami kindliness of the Queen, his calculated 
Indirectness \r'itK her straightforward candor, his parsimony with her gen- 
erosity, his illiberal treatment of his aides with her openhanded rewards for 
services, his eittramarital gallantries with her qniet continence. Probably they 
did not resent his cstablishnicnt of the Inquisition, nor his use of their reli¬ 
gious feelings as a weapon of war; they applauded the campaign against 
heresy, the conquest of Granada, the expulsion of unconverted jews and 
Moors; they loved most in him what posterity would least admire. \Vc hear 
of no protest against the severity of his laws—cutting out the tongue for 
blasphemy, burning alive for sodomyThey noted that he could be just, 
even lenient, when it did not hinder personal advantage or national policy; 
that he could lead hLs arniv daunrlessly and cleverly, though he preferred to 
match minds in ne^ntiathm rather than men in battle; and that his parsimony 
hnanced not personal luxuries but expensive undertakings for the aggran¬ 
dizement of Spain. They must have approved of his abstemious habits, his 
constancy in adversity, his moderation in prosperity, his discerning choice 
of aides. Ids tireless devotion to govemmenr, his pursuit of farscen ends with 
dcxible tenacity and cautious means. They forgave his duplicity as a diplo¬ 
mat, his frequent faithlessness to his word; w'ere not all other rulers trying 
by like methods to cozen him and swindle Spain? ‘'The King of France,*’ 
he said grimly, “complains that I have twice deceived him. He lies, the fool; 
I have deceived Kim ten times, and more."** Machiavelli carefully studied 
Ferdinand’s career, relished his cunning, praised “his deeds ... all great and 
some extraordinary,” and called him “the foranosi king in Chiistcddom.’’ ** 
And Guicciardini wrorc: “What ii wide difference there u as twtwccn the 
sayings and doings of this prince, and how* deeply and secretly he laid his 
measures’’'^ Some accounted Ferdinand lucky*, Imt in truth his gcH>d for¬ 
tune lav in careful preporatirm for events and prompt seizure of opportuni¬ 
ties. \\’hcn the balance xvas struck between his vimics and Ills crimes, it 
appeared that by fair means and foul he had raised Spain from a motley of 
impotent fragments Tt> a unity' and povs'cr that in the next generation made her 
tlw dictator of Europe, 

He co-ojicrated with Isabella in restoring security of life and property in 
Castile; in revhring the Santa Hcrmandad. or Holy Brotherhood, as a local 
militia to maintain order; in ending robbery* on the highways and sexual in¬ 
trigues at the court; in reorganizing rlie judiciary and cerdifying the laws; in 
reclaiming state lands recklessly ceded ro favorites by previous kings; and in 
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cxacdng' from tlie nobles full obedience to the crown; here too, as in France 
and F.ngknd, feudal freedom and chaos had to give way to the ceniralized 
order of absolute mo lurchy. Th e municipal communal likewise surrendered 
their privileges; the provincial cartes rarely met, and then chiedy to vote 
funds to the government; a weak-rooted democracy languished and died 
under an adamantine king, Even the Spanish C 3 iiirch, 90 precious to !os rey es 
catdlicos* tvas shorn of some of its wealth and all of its civil jurisdiction; the 
morals of the elerg)' were rigorously reformed by Isabella; Pope Sixtus IV 
W'as compelled to yield to the government the right to appoint the higher 
dignitaries of the Church in Spain; and able ecclesiastics like Pedro Gonzales 
de .Mendoza and Ximcncs dc Cisneros were pronmted to he at once arch¬ 
bishops of Ttilcdo and prime ministers of the state. 

Cardinal Xttiiencs was as positive and powerful a character as the King. 
Bom of a family noble but j>oor, he ivas dedicated in childhood in the 
Church, At the Universitv of Salamanca he earned by the age of twenty the 
doctoral degrees in both civil and canon law. For some years he served as 
vicar and administrator for Mendoza in the diocese of Siguenza. Successful 
but unhappy, caring little for honors or possessions, he cnicred the strictest 
monastic order in Spain—the Obscri'antine Franciscans. Only asceticism 
delighted him: he slept on the ground or a hard floor, fasted frci^ucntly, 
flogged himself, and wore a hair shirt next to his skin. In the pious 
1 s;,ibcl 1 a cliose this emackred cenobire as her chaplain and confessor. He ac¬ 
cepted on condition that he might continue id live in his monastery and 
conform to the rigid Franciscan rule. The order made him its provincial head, 
and at his bidding submitted to arduous reforms. \A'hen Isabella nominated 
him archbishop of Toledo (1495) he refused to accept, but after six months 
of resistance he yielded to a papal bull commanding him to sers'c. t le tvas 
now nearly sixt\% and seems to have sincereIv wished to live as a monk. As 
primate of Spain and chief of rhe royal council he continued his austcrirics^ 
under the splendid robes required by his office hey^ane rhe coatsc Franc wean 
gOA^Ti.and under this the hair shirr as Ijcfore Against the opposition of high 
ecclesiastics* bur supfiorrcd by the Queen, lie applied m all monastic orders 
the reforms that he had exacted from his own* It was us if St. Franck shorn 
of his hutniilityi h;td suddenly heen endoTSTd witli the powers and capacities 
of Bernard and Dominic^ 

It could nor have pleased this somber saint to find two unconverted Jews 
high in favor at the court. One of tsabella^s most misted counselors was 
Abraham Senior; he and Isaac Abrabunel collected the revenue for Ferdi¬ 
nand, and organized the financing of the Granada war. The King and Queen 
were at this rime csjiccially concerned about the Cojn^ers&s. They had hoped 


* '*T1h CaThkclk Si74T!n?ignT"*—a dtk c^iiiferred ui™ Ferditund cniiJ It^bella by Pope Alra- 
iindcr "VJ in H94- 
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rluT time would make these converts sincere Christians' Isabella had had a 
catcchLsm specially prepared for their instruction; vet many of them secretly 
maintained their ancient fairht and transmitted it to their children. Catholic 
dislike of the unbapti7.ed Jews subsided for a time, while resentment against 
the “New Christians” rose. Riots against them broke onr in Toledo {1467), 
Valladolid {1470), Cordova (1471), and Segovia (1474). The religious 
prtiblcm had become also racial; and the voung King and Queen pondered 
means of reducing the disorderly medley and conflict of peoples, languages, 
and creeds ro homogeneous unity and social peace. They thought that no 
better means tvere available for these ends than to restore the Inquisition in 
Spain. 


IV, THf; .MKTHOIIS OF THE INQVJlSlllON 

We are today so uncertain and diverse in our opinions as to the origin and 
destiny of the world and man that we have ceased, in most countries, to pun¬ 
ish people for differing from us in their religious beliefs. Our present intoler¬ 
ance is rather for those who question oiir economic or political principles, 
and wc explain our frightened dogmatLsm tin the gtound that any doubt 
thrown upon these cherished assumptions endangers our national solidarit%' 
and surv'ival. Until the middle of the seventeenth century' Christians, Jews, 
and iVtoslems were more acutely concerned tvith retiipon than wc arc todav; 
rheir rheologies were their most priced and confident possessions; and they 
looked upon those who rejected these creeds as attacking the foundatlcins 
of social order and the veiy' significance of human life, Uach group was 
hardened by cenainty into intolerance, and branded the others as infidels. 

The Inquisition developied nuisc readily amting jitrsons whose religious 
tenets had been least affected by education and travel, and whose reason w'as 
most subject to custom and imagination. Nearly all medieval Christians, 
through childhood schooling and surrtiundings, l»Ucved that the Bible had 
been dictated in ever)' word by Cod, and that the Son of Gixl had directly 
established the Christian Church. It seemed to follow, from these premises, 
that God wished all nations to |>c Christian, and that the practice of non- 
Christian—certainly of anti-Christian—religions must be a crass insult to the 
Dcit)’. Moreover, since any substantial heresy must merit eternal punishment, 
its prosecutors could liclicve (and many seem to have sincerely believed) 
that in snuffing out a heretic they were saving his potential converts, and 
perhaps himself, from ci'crlastiog hell. 

Probably Isabella, who lived in the very odor of theologians, shared these 
view's. Ferdinand, being a hardened man of the world, may have doubted 
some of them; but he was apparently convinced that uniformiry of religious 
belief would make Spain easier to mle, and stronger to strike its enemies. At 
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his request and Isabella’s, Pope ^L\rikS l\' issued a bull (November i, 1478) 
authorizing them to appoint sw priests, holding degrees in theology and canoi\ 
bw, as an inquisitorial board to investigate and punish heresy. The rtrnarU- 
able feature of this bull its cinpoiverment of the Spamsh sovereigns 10 
nominate the inquisitorial perstinncl, who in earlier forms ol the Inquisidon 
had been chosen by the provincial heads iif the Dominican or Franciscan 
orders. Here for three generations, as in Protestant Germany imd England tti 
the next century, religion became subject to the state. Technically, hou'ever, 
the inquisitors were only nominareiil by the sovereigns, and were then ap- 
(X>imcd by the pope; the authority of the inquisitors derived from this papal 
sanction; the institution remained ecclesiastical, an organ of the Church, 
which was an organ of the state. The government was to pay the c.vpenses, 
and receive the net income, of the Inquisition. The sovereigns kept detailed 
w'atch over its ope rations, and ap^xral could be made to them from its deci¬ 
sions. Of all Ferdinand's instruments of rule, this became his favorite, I lis 
motives were not primarily financial; he profited from the confiscated prop¬ 
erty of the condemned, but he refti.sed tempting bribes froin rich victims 
to overrule the inquisitors. The aim u*as to unify Spain. 

The inquisitors were authorized to etnploy etx’lesiastical and secular aides 
as investigators and cKccutive officers, .A./ter 1483 ilie entire organiz-ation u an 
put under a govern mental agency, the Co nee jo dc la Suprema y General 
inquisicioii, usually termed the fiuprcma. Fhe jurisdiction of the Inquisition 
e-xtended to all Christians in Spain; it did nor touch unconverted Jews at 
jMoois; its terrors were directed at cijnverts su-sjiccrcd of relapsing into 
Judaism or .Mohammedanism, and at ChristiarLS charged with heresj''; tilJ 
1492 rhe unchristeficd Jew was saftr than the boptized. Priests, monks, and 
friars claimed e?kCmpTion from the Inquisiriim^ bur rhelr ebim was denied; 
the JcsuiTs resisted its jurisdiction for l^alf acerirur\% but they too were over¬ 
come. The only limit to the power of the Supreme was the authority ot die 
sovereigns; and in later centuries even this was i^oreJ. The Inquisirion de- 
mandedf and usual I v received, co-operation from all secubu" officials. 

The Inquisition made its uwn kws and [procedural code. ilefi>re sciiing: up 
its tribumJ in a cown^ ir issued to the people, thniug^h the jiarLsh pulpits, an 
**Edict of Faith^* requiring alt who knew of any heresy to reveal it m the 
inquisitors. Everyone was encouraged to be a delator^ to inform against his 
neighbors, his friends^ his relatives. (In the sixteenth century, however, the 
accusation of near relatives was not allowed.) Informants were proniiscd full 
secrecy and protection; a solemn anathema—l.e.* excommunication and curse 
—was laid upon all who knew and concealed a heretic. It a baptized Jew 
still harbored hopes of a Messiah to come; if he kepi the dietary Liw's of the 
Mosaic code; if he obsen^ed the Sabbath as a day of ^^orsKip and zest, or 
chan^d his linen for that dav^; if he celebrated in any ^t'ay any jev^ash holy 
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tlav^ if he circumcised any of his chi.ldrei\ or gave any of ihcm a Hebrew 
name, or blessed them without making the sign of the cross; if he prijyed 
with morions of rfic head^ or repeated a Biblical psalm without adding a 
Glona; if he turned his face to the wall when dying; these and the like were 
described by the inquisitors as signs of secret heresy* to be reported at once 
CO chc rribuna!,^ Within a ‘"^Term of Grace’* any person who felt gnUty of 
heresy might come and confers it; I lie scould be fined or assigned a penance^ 
but wmuld be forgiven, on condiclon that he should reveal any knowledge 
he might have of ocher heretics. 

The inquisiions seem to have sifted n ich care the evidence collected by in- 
fonners and investigators. W hen the tribunal u as unanimously convinced of 
a person's guilt it issued a warrant for his arrest. The accused was kept in- 
eommunicado; no one but agents of chc Inquisition was allowed to speak 
with hint; no relative might visit hhn. Usually' he was chtrined.^ He was re¬ 
quired to bring his own bed and clothings and to pay all the expenses of his 
incarceration and sustenance. If he did not offer sufficient cash for this pur¬ 
pose, enough of his pro^vctty was sold ac auction co meet chc costs. The re- 
snainder of his goods was sequestrared by Inqulsirion officers lest it be hidden 
or disposed of to escape Confiscation. In most cases some of It was sold to 
maintain such cjf the vicrinrs familv as could not work* 

■p 

W'licn the arrested |>erson was brought to trial the tribunal, having already 
judged him guilty", laid upon him rhe burden of proving his innocence. The 
trial n' 3 S secret and private, and the defendant had co swear never to reveal 

any faces about it in case he should be released. No witnesses were adduced 

¥ 

against him, none was named to him; the inquisitors excused this procedure 
as necessary' to protect their infonnancs. iTie accused was not at first told 
what charges had been brought against him; he was merely invited to confess 
his own dereliction.^3 from orthodox belief and worship, and to betray all per¬ 
sons whom he suspected of heresy. If his confession satisfied the tribunal he 
might receive any punishment short of death. If he refused to confess be \v^s 
pennitted to choose advocates to defend him; meanwhile he was kept in soli¬ 
tary^ confinement. In many instances he was tortured to elicit a confession. 
Usually the case \vas allowed to drag on for tnonths, and the solitary confine¬ 
ment in chains often sufficed to secure any confession desired* 

Torture was applied only after a maji>ritj' of the tribunal had voted for it 
on the ground that guilt had been made probable, though not certaisi, by the 
evidence. Often the torture so decreed was postponed in the hope that dread 
of it would induce confession. The inqui&itars appear to have sincerely be¬ 
lieved That fomire was a favor to a defendant already accounted guilty, since 
it might earn him, by confession, a slighter penalty^ than othciAvisc; even if 
he should, after cunfessiont be condemned to death, he could enjoy priest!v 
absolution to save him from helL However, confession of guilt was not 
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enoii^; rormre might ilso be applieJ t« compel 3 confessing flcfciKbiiu fo 
name his associntes in heresy or crime. Contradictory’ «'irncsses might be 
tortured to find out which « as cclUng ihe truth; slaves might be tortured to 
bring out testimony ag.unsr their masters. Xo limits of age could save the 
victims; girls of thirteen and women of eighty were subjected to the rack; 
but the rules of rhe Spanish Intjuisitiun usually forbade the torture of nursing 
women, or persons with weak hearts, or those accused ttf minor heresies, such 
as sharing the widespread opinion that fomicarion was only a venial sin. 
Torture was to be kept short of permanently maiming the victim, and was 
to be stopped whenever the attendant physician so ordered. It was to be 
administered only in the presence of the inquisitors in charge of the case, 
and a notary, a recording secretary, and a representative of the local bishop. 
.Methods varied with time and place. The victim might have his hands tied 
lichind his back and be suspended by them; he might be bound into im- 
mobibty and then have water trickle down Ins throat till he nearly choked; 
he might have cords tied around his arms and legs and tightened till they cut 
through the flesh to the bone. e are wild that the tortures used by the 
Spanish Inquisition were milder than those employed by the earlier papal 
Inquisition, or by the secular courts of the age."" The main torture was pro¬ 
longed imprisonment. 

The Inquisition tribunal xvas nor only prosecutor, judge, and jury; it also 
issued decrees on faith and morals, and established a gradation of penalties. 
In manv cases it W'as merciful, excusing part of the punishment because of 
the penitent’s age, ignorance, poverty, intoxication, or generally good repu¬ 
tation. The loildesr penalty w'as a reprimand. More grievous was compulsion 
to make a public abiunrrion of heresy—wliich left even rhe innocent branded 
to the end of his days. Usually the convicted penitent was required to attend 
Mass rcgxdarly, wearing the “sanbenito”—a garment marked with a flanring 
cross. He mi^ht be paraded through the streets stripped to the waist and bear¬ 
ing the insignia of his offense. He and his descendants might be barred from 
public office forever. He might be banished from his city% rarely from Spain, 
lie might be scourged with one or two hundred lashes to “the limit of safety”; 
this was applied to women as well as men. I Ic might be imprisoned, or con¬ 
demned to the galleys—which Ferdinand recommended as more nseful to 
the state, I Ic might pay a substantial fine, or have his property confiscated. 
In several instances dead men were accused of heresy, were tried post-mor¬ 
tem, and w'cre condemned to confiscation, in which case rhe heirs forfeited 
his bequests. Informers against dead heretics were offered ^o to to per cent 
t>f the proceeds. Families fearful of such retroactive judgments sometimes 
paid “compositions” to the inquisitors as insurance against confiscation of 
their legacies. Wealth becaiue a peril to its owner, 3 temptation to informers, 
uiquisirors. and the government. .\s money flowed into the coffers of the 
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[nquisition its officials becumc less zealous lo preserve the arrhodnx fairb 
rhan to acquire ^old, and corruption liourished piously 

Tilt uUuniatc punishment vv as burning at the stake. This was reserv'ed for 
persons who, judged guiJt>^ of serious heresy, failed to confess before judg¬ 
ment was pronounetd, and for those wJvo, Ivavhng confessed in time, and 
having been "reconciled" or forgwen, had relapsed into heresy. The In- 
qokition itself professed that it never killed^ but merely sorrendcred the 
condemned person to the secular authorities; however, it knew that the 
criminal law made burning at the stake mandatory in all cunvlcrions for 
major and impenitent heresy. The official presence of ecclesiastics at the 
auto-da-fe frankly revealed the responsibility of the Church* The "act of 
faithwas not merely the burtiing, it was the w-^holc impressive and terrible 
ceremony of sentence and execudon. Its purpose was not only to terrify po^ 
ten rial offenders, hut to edify the people as w'lth a foretaste of the Last J iidif- 
ment. 

At first the procedure W'as simple: those condemned to death were marched 
to the public plaza, they vv^erc bound in ders on a pyre, the inqiiLsin>rs sat in 
state on a plarform facing it, a last appeal for confessions vv'as made, the sen¬ 
tences were read, the fires vvere lit, the agony \v\vs consummated. But as 
Immings became more frequent and suffered some loss in their psychohigical 
power, the ceremony was made more cotnplcx and awestme, and was staged 
with all the care and cost of a niajor theatrical performance* When jwssiblc 
it w^s timed to celebrate the accession, marriage, or visit of a Spanish king, 
queen, or prince. Mumcipal and state officials, Inquisition perscinneS, local 
priests and monks^ were invited—in effect required—to attend* On the eve 
of the execution these dignitaries joined in a somber procession through the 
main streets of the city to deposit the green cross of the Inquisition upejn the 
altar of the cathedral or principal church. A final effort w^as made to secure 
confessions from the condemned; many then yielded, and had their sentences 
commuted to imprisonmenr for a term or for life. On the following tnoming 
the prisoners were led through dense crowds to a city square: impostors, 
blasphemers, bigamists, heretics, relapsed converts; in later days. Protestants; 
sometimes the procession included effigies iif absent condemnees, or huxes 
earning the bones of persons condemned after death* In the square, on one 
or several elevated stagcit, sat the inquisiTors> the secular and monastic clcrgVt 
and the officbls of town and state; now' and then the King himself presided. 
A sermon w^as preached, after which all present were commanded to recite 
an oath of obedience to the I loly Office of rhe Inqiibirion, and a pledge to 
denounce and prosecute heresy in all its forms and everjTvhere* Then, one 
by one. the prisoners w ere led before the tribunal and their sentences were 
read* must not Imagine any brave defiances; probably, at this stage, 
every prisoner was near to spirirual evhaustjnn and phj^icaLl collapse. Even 
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now he might save his life by confession; in that ease the Inquisition usually 
contented itself with scourging him, confiscating his gtKjds. and impristming 
him for life. If the confession tvas w'ithheld till after sentence had been 
pronounced, the prisoner tamed the mercy of being strangled before being 
burned; and as such last-minute confessions u'crt frequent, burning alive 
WAS relatively rare. Those who were iudged guilty of major heresy, but de¬ 
nied it to the end, were (till 17Z5) refused the last sacraments of the Church, 
and were, bv the inrention of the Inquisition, abandoned to everlasting hell. 
The “reconciled” were now taken back to prison; the impenireni ’were “re- 
la-ved” to the secular arm. with a pious caution that no blood should be shed. 
These were led our from the cit\’ between rlirongs rhat had gathered from 
leagoc.s around for this holiday spectacle. Arri\'ed at the place prepared for 
execution, the confessed tvere strangled, then burned; the rccalcitranr ’tverc 
burned alive. The fires ’tverc fed rill nothing remained of the dead bur ashes, 
which tverc scattered over fields and streairis. Tlic priests and spectators re¬ 
turned TO their altars and their homes, convinced that a propitiatory offering 
had been made to a God insulted by heresy. I luman sacrifice had been re- 
srored. 


V. pr(x;ress op the inquisition': 1480-1516 

Tlie first inquisitors were appointed by Ferdinand and Isabella in Septem¬ 
ber 1480, for the districr of Seville. Many Sevillian Cam'enos fled to the 
countryside, and sought sanctuary with feudal lords. These were incltnctl 
ro proT«f them, but rhe inquisitors threatened the barons with excommuni¬ 
cation and confiscation, and the refugees were surrendered. In the city Itself 
some Cottversos planned armed resistance; the plot was betrayed; the im¬ 
plicated persons were arrested; soon the dungeons were full. Trials followed 
with angry haste, and the first auto-da-fe of the Spanish Inquiririon was cele¬ 
brated on P’chruary 6, 14R1, with the burning of six men and women. By 
November 4 of tliar year zpR had been burned; scvent)’-nine had been im¬ 
prisoned for life. 

In 1483, at the nomination and request of Ferdinand ami IsabcllB, Pope 
Sbetus IV appointed a Dominican friar, ToniM dc Torquemada, tnquisitor- 
gcncral for all of Spain. He was a sincere and iiicomiptible fanatic, scorn¬ 
ing lii-xiiry, working fcvcrislily, rejoicing in fiis opportunity to serve Christ 
by hniindinij heresy. He reproved inqulsittirs for lenience, reversed many 
acquittals, and demanded that the rabbis of I’olcdo, on pain of death, should 
inform on all Jiidaizing Canversos. Pope Alcx.inder \'[, who had at first 
pniiscd his devotion to his tasks, became alarmed at Iik severity, and ordered 
lilm (14^4) to share his powers with two other “inquisitors geneoL" Tor¬ 
quemada overrode these ctdleagues, tiiainratned a resolute leadership, and 
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made tKc JntjtJisition an itMperiuttt m hnpeno, rivaling the power of the 
sovereigns. Coder hLs prodding the Inquisirion ar Gudad Real in two yean. 
(1483-84) burned £ft\-two persons, confiscated the property of Jio fugi¬ 
tives, and punished 18 j penitents. Transferring their headquarters to Toledo, 
the inquisitors within a year arrested 750 baptized Jews, confiscated a fifth 
of their goods, and sentenced them to march in penitential processions on sL\ 
Fridays, flogging themselves with hempen cords. Two further autos-da-fc 
in that year (1486) at Toledo disciplined 1,650 penitents. Like labors were 
performed in V^albdolid, Guadalupe, and ocher cities of Castile. 

A ragon resisted the Inquisition with forlorn courage. At Teruel the magis¬ 
trates closed the gates in the face of the inquisitors. These laid an Interdict 
upon the cir\'> Ferdinand stopped the municipal salaries, and sent an army to 
enforce obedience; the environing peasants, always hostile to the city, ran to 
the support of the Inquisition, which promised them release from all rents 
and debts due to persons convicted of heresy. Teruel yielded, and Ferdinand 
authorized the inquisitors to banish anyone whom they sus}>cctcd of having 
aided the opposition. In Saragossa many “Old Christians’* joined the “New 
Christians" in protesting against the entry of the Inquisition; when, never¬ 
theless, it set up its tribunal there, some Conversoi assassinated an inquisitor 
([485). It was a mortal blunder, for the shocked citizens thronged the screet.s 
crying “Bum the CoTiversojr^ The archbishop calmed the mob with a prom¬ 
ise of speedy jusrice. Nearly all the conspirators were caught and executed; 
one leaped to his death from the toivcr in which he was confined; another 
broke a glass lamp, swallowed the fragtuents, and was found dead in his cell. 
In Valencia the Cortes refused to allow the inquisitors to funeriun; Ferdinand 
ordered his agents 10 arrest all obstruCTors; V’aicnck gave way. lu support of 
the Inquisition the King violated one after another of the traditional liberties 
of Aragon; the combination of Church and monarchy, of excommunications 
and royal annics, proved too strong for any single city or province to resist. 
In 1488 there were 983 condemnations for heresy in V''alcncla alone, and a 
hundred men were burned, 

1 low did the popes view this use of the Inquisirion as an iu-stnimcnt of the 
state? Doubtless resenting such secular control, moved, presumably, by hu¬ 
mane sen tiincnr. and not insensitive to the heavy fees paid for dispensations 
from Inquisition sentences, several popes tried to check its excesses, and 
gave occasional protection to its victims. In 148; Sixtus IV issued a bull 
which, if implemented, would have ended the Inquisiiion in Aragon. I Ic 
complained that the inquisitors were showing more lust for gt»ld than zeal 
for religion; that they had imprisoned, tortured, and burned faithful Chris¬ 
tians on the dubious evidence of enemies or slaves. He commanded that in 
future no inquisitor should act without the presence and concurrence of 
»jmc representative of the local bishtip; that the names and allegarjfins of the 
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accusers shouSd be made known to the accused; that the prisoners of the 
Inquisition should be lodged only in episcopal jails; that those conipkining 
of injustice ^ould be allowed to appeal to the Holy See, and all further 
action in the case should be suspended until judgment should be rendered 
on the appeal; that all persons convicted of heresy should receive absolution 
if they confessed and repented, and thereafter should be free from prosecu- 
tion or molestation on that charge. All past proceedings contrary to tliese 
provisions were declared null and void, and all furure violators of them 
were TO incur excommiinicarjon. It was an enlightened decree, and Its thor¬ 
oughness suggests its sincerity. Yet wc mxjsr note that it was confined to 
Aragon, whose CftTiversoi had paid for it liberally “ ’\\Tien Ferdinand de¬ 
fied it, arrested the agent who had procured it, and bade the inquisitors go 
on as before, Sixtus took no further action in the matter, except that five 
months later he suspended the operation of the bull ” 

The desperate Comtersos poured money into Rome, appealing for dispen¬ 
sations and absolutions from the summons or sentences of the Inquisidou. 
The money wStS accepted, the dispensations were given, the Spanish tn- 
quisitorx, protected by Ferdinand, ignored them; and the pojies. needing 
the friendship of Ferdinand and the annates of Spain, did not insist. Pardons 
were paid for, issued, and then revoked. Occasionally the popes asserted 
their authority, citing inquisitors to Rome to anssver charges of misconduct. 
Alexander X"! tried to moderate the severity'' of the rrihunal, Julius 11 ordered 
the trial of the inquisitor Lucero for malfeasance, and excommunicated the 
inquisitors of Toledo. The gentle and scholarly Leo, however, denounced 
as a reprehensible heresy the notion that a heretic should not be burned,** 
How did the people of Spain react to the Inquisition? Tiic upper classes 
and the educated minority faintly opposed it; the Christian populace usually 
approved it,*“ The crovvds that gathered at the autos-da-fe showed little 
S)Tnpathy, often active htisiility, to the victims; in some places they tried 
to kill them lest confession sltould let them escape the pyre. Christians 
flocked to buy at auction the confiscated goods of the condemned. 

How numerous ivere the victims? Llorenrc* estimated them, from 1480 
to 148S, at 8,800 burned, 90,494 punished; from 1480 to 1808, at 3!,9ii 
hunted, 191^.50 heavily penanced. These figures were mostly guc,s«:s. and 
are now generally rejected by Protestant historians as extreme exaggera¬ 
tions.** A Catholic historian reckons ;,ooo burnings benveen 14Bo and 1504, 
and 1,000 more to 1758.*^ Isabella’s sccrcmry, Hernando de Pulgar, calcu¬ 
lated the burnings at 1,000 before 1490. Zurita, a sccreran’ of the Inquisi- 


• Jimji Artnnio LlorEdie, a Sfnaiuih priest, general sccrwsr>' of the Inqnisriim freiti 
] ;S9 td 1803. tn lie wdj cotiuiik^oncd by Jo^pn BcmiipArte to the cf ihc 
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rion, boasted char it had burned 4,000 in Seville alone. There were victims, 
of course* m iiiosr Spanish cideSt even in Spanish dependencies like the 
Baleares, Sardinia Sicily, I he Ncrherlart^ts America, The race of burnings 
diminished after 1500. But no statistics can convey the terror in which the 
Spanish mind lived in those days and nights. Men and women^ even in the 
secrecy of their families^ had to watch every w ord they uttered^ lest some 
stray cridcisin should lead them to an In quid cion jail. It was a mental oppres¬ 
sion unparalleted in history. 

Did the Inquisition succeeds Yes, in attaining its declared purpose—to 
rid Spain of open heresj’^. The idea that the pei^cution of beliefs is always 
ineffective is 3 delusion; it crushed the Albigensians and t luguenots in France, 
the Catholics In Elizabethan England, the Christians in Japan. It stamped out 
in the sixteenth century' the small groups that favored Proiestantism in 
Spain. On the other hand, it probably strengthened Protestantism in Ger¬ 
many t Scandinavia, and England by arousing in their peoples a vivid fear of 
what might happen to them if Catholicism were restored. 

It is difficult to say %v hat share the Inquisition had in ending the brilliant 
period of Spanish history from Columbus to Y^eJisquez (1491-1660), The 
peak of that ept^h came with Cervantes (1547-1616) and Lope dc Vega 
(i56i-i 6]5), after the Inquisition had flourished m Spain for a hundred 
years. The Inquisition was an effect, as well as a cause, of the intense and 
exclusive Cafhoiidsm of the Spanish people; and that rcligiuus mood had 
grown during centuries of struggle against "^iniidel" Moors, The exhaustion 
of Spain by the wars of Charles V and Philip II, and the w^eakening of the 
Spanish economy by the victories of Britain on the sea and the mercantile 
policies of the Spanish government^ may have had more to do with the de¬ 
cline of Spain than the terrors of the Inquisition. The executions for witch- 
craft, in northern Europe and Ne\v England, showed in ProEestant peoples 
a spirit akin to tliat of the Spanish Inquisition—which, strange to say, sensibly 
treated w itchcraft as a delusion to be pitied and cured rather than punished. 
Both the Inquisition and rhe witch-burning were expressions of an age 
afflicted with homicidal certainty in theology^ as the patriotic massacres of 
our era may be due in part to homicidal certainty' in ethnic or political the¬ 
ory. We musT try to understand such movements in terms of their time^ but 
they seem to us now the moat unforgivable of historic crimes, A supreme 
and unchallengeable faith is a deadly^ enemy to the human mind. 


VI. IN EXITU ISRAEL^* 

The inquisition was intended to fttgliTcn all Christians, new or old, into 
at least external orthodoxy, in the hope that heresy would be blighted in the 
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bud, and iliat the secund or third gcncratiun of bapdxcd Jews would foi^ci 
the Judaism of their ancestors. There was no intent to let baptized jewTS leave 
Spain; when they tried to emigrate, Ferdinand and the Inquisition forbade 
h. Bur what of the unbaprized jews? Some 2}5.000 of them remained in 
Christian Spain. How* could the religioiLs unity of the nation be effected if 
these were ailow'cd to practice and profess their faith? Torquemada thought 
ft impossible, and recommended their compulsory conversion or their ban¬ 
ishment. 

Ferdinand hesitated. He knew the economic value of Hebrew ability in 
commerce and finance. But he was told that the Jews taunted the Cor/t.'crror 
and soughr to win them hack to Judaism, if only secretly. His phj'sicioJK 
Ribas Altas, a baptized Jew. w'as accused of wearing on a pendant from his 
neck a golden ball containing a representation of himself in the act of dese- 
crating'a crucifix; the chargeV'enis incredible, but the physician was burned 
(1488).''* Letters were forged in whidi a Jewish leader in Constantinople 
advised the head of the Jewish conimunitv in Spain to rob and poison 
Christians as often as possible.'*'' A Cmeverso was arrested on ihe charge of 
having a consecrated wtifer in his knapsack; he was tortured again and again 
until he signed a statement that sLx C.ojK’^tsqs and six Jews had killed a Chris¬ 
tian child to use its heart in a magic ceremony designed to cause the death 
of all Christians and the total destruction of Chrlstianit)*. The confessions 
of the tortured man contradicted one another, and no child was reported 
missing; how'cver, four JevRi were burned, two of them after having their 
fiesh com away w'ith red-hot pincers,** These and similar accusations may 
have infiueneed Ferdinand; in any ca.se they prepared public opinion for 
the expulsion of all unbaptized Jew’s from Spain. VV hen Ciranada surren¬ 
dered (^'^ov■embe^ 5, 1491), and the industrial and conunercial activities of 
the Moors accrued to Christian Spain, the economic contribution of the 
unconverted Jews no longer seemed \*itaL .Mcamivhile popular fanaticism, 
indamed by auros-da-f£* and the preaching of the fiiars. w'os making social 
peace impossible tinless the government either protected or expelled the 
Jews, 

On March 50, 1491—stj crowded a year in Spanish history-Ferdinand and 
Isabella signed the edict of exile. All unbaptized Jews, of whatever age or 
condition, were rt> leave Spain by July 31, and were never to return, on 
penalty of death. In this brief period they might dispwc of their property at 
whatever price they could obtain. Tliey might take with them movable goods 
and bills of exchange, but no currenev, silver, or gold. .\braKam Senior smd 
Isaac Abmbaitel offered the sovereigns a large sum to withdraw the edict, 
but Ferdinand and Isa 1 »ella refused. No royal accusation was made against 
the Jews except their tendency to lure Coiwersos back to Judaism. A sup- 
plemenrarv edict required that raxes to the end of the year should be paid 
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on all Jewish propcrrv and sales. Debts due from Christians or Moors were 10 
be collected L>n!y at maturity, through such agents as the banished creditors 
might find, or these claims could be sold ac a discount to Christian pur¬ 
chasers. In this enforced predpirancy the propeny^ of the Jews passed into 
Christian hands at a small fracdon of its value. A house w^as sold for an ass, 
a vinevaid for a piece of cloth. Some Jews, in despair^ burned down their 
liomes (to collect insurance?); others gave them lo the mumcipaUcy. Syna¬ 
gogues were appropriated by Christians and transformed into churches. 
Jewish cenieteries were til me d into pasturage. In a few months the largest 
pan of the rlcliesof the Spanish Jews, accumulated through ceniuries, melted 
away. Approsiniately 50,000 Jews accepted conversion^ and w^ere permitted 
to remain^ over 100,000 left Spain to a prolonged and melancholy exodus. 

Before departing they married all their children who were over twelve 
years of age. TIve young helped the old, the rich succored the poor* The 
pilgrimage moved on hors4^ or asses, in carts or on foot. At every' turn good 
ChristiunS”Clerg\' and laity—appealed to the exiles to submit to baptism, 
riie rabbis countered by assuring their followers that God would lead them 
to the promised land by opening a passage through the sea, as He had done 
for theli fathers of old.^ 1 he emigrants who gathered in Cadit waited hope¬ 
fully for the waters to part and let them march drvshod to Africa, Disillu¬ 
sioned, they paid high prices for transport by ship* Stomis scattered their 
riect of twenty-five vessels; sixteen of ihese were driven back to Spain, 
^vhere many dcijpcraie Jews accepted baptism as no worse than seasickness. 
Fifty Je^vs* shipwTecked near Seville, were imprisoned for two years and 
then sold as slaves.’*^ The thousands who sailed from Gibraitarj jMIlagiE 
V^alencisit or Barcelona found that In all Christendom only Italy was willing 
to receive them with humanity. 

The most convenient goal of tlie pilgrims was Porrugal. A large popula¬ 
tion of Jew's already existed there, and some had risen to wealth and political 
position under friendly kings. But John II was frightened by the number 
of Spanish Jews—perhaps So,ooo—who poured in. He granted them a stay 
of eight months* after which they 'v ere to leave. Pcsrilcncc broke out among 
them, and spread to the ChrLstbns, who demanded their immediate expul¬ 
sion, John facilitated the departure of the immigrant Jews by providing 
ships at low costj but those who confided thettisch cs to these vessels were 
subjected to robbery and rape; niany were casr upon desolate shores and 
left to die of starvation or to be captured and enslaved by Aloors.^^ One 
shipload of 150 Jews, being refused at port after port because pestilence sdll 
raged among them, wandered at sea for four months, Biscayan piran^ sebxd 
one vessel, pillaged the passengers, then drove the ships into Malaga, where 
the priests and magistrates gave the Jews a choice of baptism or starv'ation. 
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After of them had dicdt authorities provided the survivors 
bread and ^Tirer, and trade them sail for Africa/* 

When the eight months of grace liad expired, John II sold into slavery 
those Jewbh immigrants who sdll remained in Portugal. Children under fif¬ 
teen were taken from their parents, and w'cre sent to the St. Thomas Islands 
to be reared as Christtans. As no appeals could move the executors of the 
decree, some mothers drowned themselves and their children rather than 
suffer their separation/* John’s successor, Manuel, gave the Jew3 a breatlung 
spell; he freed those whom John had enslaved, forbade the preachers to 
incite the populace against the Jews, and ordered his courts to dismiss as 
malicious tales all allegations of the murder of Qiristian children by Jews " 
But meanvi'hile Manuel courted Isabella, daughter and heiress of Isabella 
and Ferdinand, and dreamed of uniting both thrones under one bed. The 
Catholic sovereigns agreed, on condirion that Manuel expel from Portugal 
all unbaptized Jews, native or immigrant. Loving honors above honor, 
Manuel consertted. and ordered all Jews and Abwrs in his realm to accept 
baptism or banishment {1496), Fmding that only a few preferred baptism, 
and loath to disrupt the trades and crafts in which the Jews excelled, he 
ordered all Jewish children under fifteen to be separated from their parents 
and forcibly baptiped. Tlte Catholic clergy opposed this measure, but it wms 
carried out! “1 have seen," reportcil a bishop, "many children dragged to the 
font bv the hair,’’*'' Some Jews killed their chUdren, and then themselves, 
in protest. Manuel grew ferocious; he hindered the departure of Jews, then 
ordered them to be baptized by force. They were dragged to the churches 
by the beards of the men and the hair of the women, and many killed them¬ 
selves on the w-ay. The Portuguese Ctwcerjci sent a dLspatch to Pope Alex¬ 
ander \ I begging his intercession; his reply is unknowm; it was probably 
favorable, for Manuel now (May h 97) granted to all forcibly baptized 
Jew's a moratorium of tw'enty years, during which they were not to be 
brought before any tribunal on a charge of adhering to Judaism, But the 
Christians of Portugal resented the economic competition of the Jew^ bap¬ 
tized or not; when one Jew questioned a miracle alleged to have occurred 
In a Lisbon church, the populace tore him to pieces (1506); for three days 
massacre ran free; r.ooo Jews were killed; hundreds *if them were butied 
alive. Catholic prelates denounced the outrage, and tw'o Dominican friars 
who had mcited the riot were pur to death.'* Otherwise, fur a generation, 
there wa,s almost peace. 

From Spain the terrible exodus w*as complete. But religious unity was 
not yet achieved: the Moors remained. Granada had been titken, but its 
Mohammedan population had been guaranteed religious Uberty. Archbishop 
Hernando de Talavera, commissioned to govern Granada, scrupuloosU 
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observed this compact, and sought to tnahe converts by kindness and justice, 
Ximenes did not approve such Christlanity. He persuaded the Queen that 
faith need not be kept with infidels, and induced her to decree (1499) that 
the Moots must become Cknstians or leave Spain. Going himself to Granada, 
he overruJed TaJavera, closed the mosques, made public btm fires of all the 
Arabic books and manuscripts he could by his hands on,®" and supervised 
wholesale compulsory christenings. The Moors washed the holy water fronv 
their children as soon as they were out of the priests' sight. Revolts broke 
our in the city and the province; they were crushed. By a royal edict of 
February 11, 1502, all Moslems in Castile and Leon were given till April 30 
to choose bent'een Qtristianitj’' and exile. The Moors protested that ^\'hcn 
their forefathers had ruled much of Spain they had given religiovis liberty, 
with rare exceptions, to the Christians under their SMi'ay,*’ bur the sovereigns 
w'^ere not moved. Boys under fourteen and girls under twelve were forbid- 
ilcn to leave Spain with their parents, and feudal barons were allowed to 
retain their Moorish slaves provided these were kept in fetters.''- “lliouMnds 
departed; the rest accepted baprism more philosophically than tlvc Jews; 
and as “Moriscos" they took the place of the baptbed Jews in siifTcring the 
penalties of the [nquisitiun for relapses into their former faith. During the 
sixteenth century 3,000,000 superficially converted Aloslems left Spain.” 
Cardinal Richelieu called the ctlict of 1502 “the tnosi barbarous in hLs- 
rory";** but the friar Blcda thought it "ihc most glorious event in Spain 
since the time of the Apostles. N'ovv,” he added, "religious iimt>' is secured, 
and an era of prosperity is certainly about to dawn.”** 

Spain lost an incalculable treasure by the exodus of Jewish and .Moslem 
merchants, craftsmen, scholars, ph^'sicians, and scientists, and the nations 
that received them benefited econotnically and intellectually. Knowing 
hencreforth only one religion, the Spanish people submitted completely to 
their clergy, and surrendered all right to think except within the limits of 
the traditional faith. For good or 111 , Sprain chose to remain medieval, while 
Europe, by the commercial, typographical, intellectual, and Protestant rev¬ 
olutions. rushed into modernity. 


VTI. SPANISH .\RT 

Spanish architccmrc, persistently Gothic, powerfully expressed this en¬ 
during medieval mood. The people did not grudge the maravedisthat lielped 
royal and noble conscience money, or religious policy, to build Immense 
cathedrals, and to bvlsh costly ornaments and aw’esomc sculpture and paint- 
ing upon their favorite saints and the passionately worshiped iMother of 
God. Barcelona’s cathedral rose slowly between 119B and i-paSr amid the 
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chaos of mioor streets it lifts its towering c<»lumns, an undistinguished porrali 
a majcFtic nave, while its niany-fountained cloisters still give refuge from 
the strife of the day. Valencia, Toledo, Burgos, L£rida, Tarragona, Sara¬ 
gossa, Lc6n, extended or embellished their pre-existing temples, while new 
ones rose at Huesca and Pamplona—whose cloisters of whire marble, ele¬ 
gantly carv'ed, are as fair as the Alhambra’s patios. In 1401 the eathedral 
chapter at Seville resolved to erect a church '*so great and so beautiful that 
those who in coming ages shall look upon it will think us lunatics for attempt- 
ing it.” ** The architects removed the decayed mo&tjnc that stood on the 
chosen site, but kept its foundations, its ground plan, and its noble Guralda 
minaret. .All through the fifteentli century' stone rose upon stone until 
Seville had raised the largest Gothic edifice in the world,* so that, said 
Theophile Gautier, “Notre Ehme dc Paris might walk erect in the nave.” 
Howwer, Notre Dame Is perfect; Seville Cathedral is vast. Sixty-seven 
sculptors and thirty*cighi painters from .Murillo to Goya toiled to adorn 
this mammoth cave of the gods. 

About 1410 the architcer Guillermo Boffi proposed to the cathedral 
chapter of Cerona to remove the columns and arches that divided the inte¬ 
rior into nave and aisles, and to unite the w'allsby a single vault seventy-three 
feet wide, Et was done, and the nave of Gcrona Cathedral has now the 
broadest Gothic vault in Christendom. It was a triumph for engineering, a 
defeat for art. Shrines not so stupendous rose in the fifteenth century at 
Perpignaii, .Manresa, Astorga, anti \' alLidolid. Segovia crowned itself with 
a fortresslike cathedral ui 147-5 Siguen/a finished its famous cloisters in 15074 
Salamanca began its new fane in 1511. In almost every major city of Spain, 
barring Afadrid, a cathedral rises in overwhelming majesty of external mass, 
with interiors darkly deprecating the sun and terrifying the soul into piety, 
vet brilliant with the high colors of Spanish painting, and painted statuary, 
and the gleam of jewelry, silver, and gold.l hese arc the homes of the Spanish 
spirit, fearfully subdued and fiercely proud. 

Nex'crthelcss the kings, nobles, and cities found funds for costly palaces, Peter 
the Cruel, Ferdinand and Isabella, and Charles rcjnodeled the .Alcazar that a 
Moorish architect had designed at Seville in u B u mi>st of the reconstruction was 
done bv Moors from Granada, so thot the edi/ioe Is a weak sister of the Alhambra. 
In like" Saracenic stvle Don Pedro I£nrit]U« built for the dukes of AJeala at 
Seville (1500 f.) a lordly palace, the Gesa de Pilatos, supposedly duplicating the 
house from whose portico Pilate was believed to have surrendered Christ to 
crucifixion. A'alencia’s Audieneb, or I lall of Audience (1500), provided for the 
local Cortes a Salon Dorado whose splendor challenged the Sila del Alaggior 
Consigliu in the Palace of the Doges at A'enicc. 

Sculpture Was sdll a servant of architecture and the faith, crowding Spanish 


* [Z5,/nao «<|iiar feet. Sr. Peter's cav-er* 1^0,0001 the Mnsqiic nf C/trdoba 
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churches Avith Aliens in marble, metal, sione, or wood; here piety was petrified 
into /onns of rchgious intEtiritj- or ascctjc severity, eidianc^ with color, and 
made more awe-inspiring by the profound gloom of the naves. Retables—canTd 
and painted screens raised l^liind the altar table—were a special pride of Spanbb 
art; great sums, usually bciiueathcd in terror of death, were spent to gather and 
maintain the most skillful uwkcjs—designers, carAers, doradorcs %vho gilded or 
damascened the surfaces^ estofadores w'ha painted the garments and omajnenrs, 
enesrnadores %vho colored the parts representing flesh; all labored together or 
by rums on the propiriatorv'' shrine. Behind the central altar of Seville Cathedral 
a retablc of forrv-fiAT compartments (14HJ-1519) pictured beloved legends in 
painted or gilded statuan’ of late Gothic st}k- while another in the Chapel of 
St. James in Toledo Cathedral displayed in gilt brchwcMjd and stem rca|i$m the 
career of Spain's most honored sauii. 

princes acid prelates might he represented in sculpture, but ouly on their tombs, 
w hich w'ere placed in churches or munasieries conceived as the antechambers of 
paradise. So Dona Mcncia F.ndqUE^^ Duchess of Albuquercjoc^ was buried in a 
finely chiseled sepulcher now in the Hispanic Socict\" Alusenm in New' York; 
and Pablo Ortiz carved for the cathedra] of Toledo snmpruous sarcophagi for 
Don .Alvaro de Luna and his w ife. In the Carthusian monasterv of Mirai)ore$, 
near Burgos, Gil de Siloi designed in kalian sijde a superti mauitciicum for the 
parents and brothers of the Queen, Isabella svas pleased wdth these famous 
St^piilcr&s dc l&s Rty£s that when her favorite page, Juan de Padilla {so reck- 
Icasly brave that she called him hcOt "^Tuy fook) was shot through the head 
at the siege nf Granada, she commissioned De Siloi to ear%c a tomb of royal 
quality to harbor his corpse; and Gil again rivaled the best Italian sculpture of 
his time. 

No art is more distinctive than the Spanish, yet none has more devoutly sub¬ 
mitted to foreign influence. First, of course* to the Moorish influenLc, long 
domiciled in the Peninsula, but having its roots in jMesopcitaniia and Petsia, and 
bringing into the Iberian sty it a dcHcacy of workmanship, and a passion for 
ornament, hardly equaled in any other Christian land. In tlic minor arts, where 
decoration w'as most in place, Spain imitated, and never surpassed, her Saracenic 
preceptors, Pocten." was left almost entirely to the Aludcjares* w hose lustcred 
ware was rivaled only bv the Chinese, and whose colored tiles—above all, the 
blue glorified the floors* altars, fountains, walls, and roofs of Christian 

Spain. The same Moorish skill made Spanish [esriles—velvets, silks, and lace— 
the finest in Christendom, ]t appears again in Spanish leather; in the arabesques 
of the metal screens, in the rcligiou$ monstrances* in the w-ond carving of the 
rerablcs, choir stalls, and vaults, I jter influences seeped in from Bs^antine paint¬ 
ing, then from France, Burgundy, die Netherlands, Germany, From the l>utch 
and the Germans, Spanish sculpture and painring derived their startling realism— 
emaciated Yirgins graphically old enough to be the mother of the Crucified, 
despite MichelangeloV dictum about virginirj* embalming youth. In the sixteenth 
centurj- all these infly cnees receded before the continent-wide triumph of the 
Italian stvle. 
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Spanish painting followed a siiiiiJar evaJudon, hut developed tardily, perhap 
because the Moors gave here no help or lead. The Catalan frescoes of the twdfdi 
and thirteenth centuries are inferior in design to the Altainira cave paindegs of 
prehistoric Spin. Yet by i joo painting had becDinc a crize in the Peninsula; a 
thoxisand artists painted inimensc niiirals, huge altarpieccs; some of these, from 
as ^ly as 1345. have sun-ived much longer iliin rhey Jesened. In 141^ Jan van 
Evek vkited Sp-iin, importing a p>werfid Flemish influence* Tlitee ^'cars later 
the King of Atagfm sent Luis Daltmu to study in Bruges; retiimingp Luis painted 
an all-too-f kmish I Vrg/n of the C^iittdhn, Thcri^htt Sp^ painters, though 
still preferring teinpra^ more and more mixed their colors in oiL 

The age of the Priniicives in Spanish painting cuLiiiinared in Bartolonie Ber- 
mejo {d. 149S}, As early as 1447 he itinde a name fnr himself with the SdJito 
Danthiga that hangs in the Prado. The S^nt^ Engracb bought by the Gardner 
Museum of Bost-nn, and the gleaming Sf. Micbitel of Lady Ludlo\i'*s collection 
are almost worthy of Raphael, who came a generation later* But best of all is the 
Fidi (J49t>) in the Barcelona Gathedrah a bald, bespcracled Jerome^ a dark and 
Spanish .VLirv holding her limp, haggard, lifeless Son; in the background the 
towers of Jerusateui under a lo\vcring sky; and un the right a rutliless portrait 
of the donor. Canon Despla, uncombed and unshaved, resembling a bandit peni¬ 
tent but condemned, and suggesting Bermejo’s “dour cunception of huinanitj 
Here Italian icrace is transfonned into Spanish force, and realism celebrates its 
triumph in Spanisli art. 

The Flemish influence continued in Fernando Gallegos, and it produced a 
startling masterpiece in A Kflight of the Order uf Gihirrjvj^ by .Miguel Sithium, 
a Fleming in the service of Isabella; this is one of the finest portraits in the Na¬ 
tional Gallcrv' in W'ashingmn. But dien again the Italian influence rose when 
Pedro Bemigiictc returned to Spain after a long experience in Italy. There he 
studied with Piero della Francesca and Melox-'o da Forlj, and al>sorbed their 
quiet Umbrbn st^ lc. When Fedcrigo of Lkbino sought pajntcra to adorn his 
palace he chose Justus von Ghent and ‘'Pietro Spagiiolo."' After the Duke's death 
(15S3) Pedro brought the L mbrian art to Spain, and painied famous altarpieces 
at Toledo and Avila. The pictures ascribed tu him in the Louvre, rhe Brer a, the 
Prado, and the Cleveland Museum hardly support his present r^cfmte as the 
\"elasqu£a! of the Catholic sovereigns, hut in drawing and composition they 
seem superior to anv'thrng produced in Spain before him. 

Slow'ly the foreign stimuli were blending with the native genius to prepare 
for the niacurer works of Alonso Coello and Fd Greco under Phi bp 11 , and the 
rriuniphs of V elasquez^ Zurbaran, and Murillo in the Golden Age of Spain^s 
seventeenth cenrurw Genius h an Individual endow ment of force and will, but 
it is also a suebj heredity of discipline and skills formed in time and absorbed in 
growth* Genius is bom md made. 
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SPANISH l.ITRRATUaE 

In kiiers the ItaUaii ascctidancj- had to wait whUe Spain cxclianged influcncia 
with medieval France. It wai probably from Moslem and Christian Spain that 
the troubadours of Provence had raken their poetic forms and conceits; never¬ 
theless John 1 of Aragon sent an enibassj' to Charles \ I of France (i asking 
for troubadours from Toulouse to come to Barcelona and organize there a branch 
of their fraternity, the Gay Saber or Joyful Wisdom. It w as done. At Barcelona 
and Tortosa poetic contests were held in Pniven^al fashion, and the compogtion 
and recitation of verses became a pasdon among the literate nunoiity' in Ara¬ 
gon and Castile. Lyrics of love or faith or war were sung by wandering jugbtres tit 
a simple accompaniment of strings. 

In the nest generation John 11 <if Ostile supported Italian inodeis of poetrj’. 
Through Naples and Sicily, where Spaniards ruled, and through the University 
of Bologna, where Spnkh youths like the Borgias studied, Italian moods and 
meters of verse swept into the Peninsula, and Dance and Petrarch found eager 
emulators in the Castilian tongue. Perindically the lyncs of the Spanish poets 
were collected in cancionervjf books of halbds chivalric in sendment, Pctrarclcin 
in style. The Marques de SanuUana-statesman, scholar, patron, pMt-imported 
rhe sonnet form from Italy, and compiled so siion a history of Spanish literature. 
Juan de Alena candidly imitated Dante in an epic poem. The Ijibyritith, which 
did almost as much to establish Castilian as a literary' language as The D'rjjjc 
Cemedy had done for the Tuscan speech. Meanwhile Don Juan Manuel antici¬ 
pated Boccaccio by w'ridng dramatic tales, from one of which Shakespeare drew 
the quite incredible legend of Petmehio's taming of a shrew, 

Romance continued to entrance all classes of readers. Atttadis da Gatda was 
translated into Spanish (f. 1500) by Garcb Ordonez, who assured his rcadcn< 
that he had vastly improved upon the Portuguese original; and as this is lost we 
cannot gain.say him. Amadis, illegitimate son of an imaginary British princess, 
is exposed by her mother on the sea. He » rescued by a Scottish knight, and 
becomes a page to the queen of Scotland. Lisuaric, King of England, leaves hU 
ten-year-old ^ughter Oriana at the Scottish court while he suppresses a usurper 
to his realm, The queen a-ssigns the tw clve-ycar-old Amadis as a page to Oriana, 
saving, “This is a child who shall serve you.” 

.'And she answ'ered that it pleased her. And the child kept thLs w'ord 
in his heart, in such wise that it never afterw'ards left it,.. and he was 
never, in all the days of his life, wearied with serving lier. And this 
their love lasted as long as they' lasted; but Amadis, u'ho knew not at 
all how she loved lum, held himself to be very bold in that he had 
placed his thoughts on her, considering both her greatness and her 
beauty', and never w much as dared to speak □ w'ord concerning it. 

And she too, though she loved him in her heart, rook heed tliat she 
should not speak with him more than with another; but her eves took 
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grc^t solace in showing to her heart wliat thing in the world ihe most 
Joved*^’ 

k is a comfort to know that their love was triumphantly consummated, after 
tribulations as numerous before marriage in fiction as after it in life. There are 
many moments of tenderness, and some of mjbilit>% in the long stniy% and Cer¬ 
vantes, vowing to destroy all stich romances, spared this one as the best. 

Romance proiided one source of the drama, which slowly evolved out of the 
m\iiter\" and morality plays, the popular farces, and the court niasqucs. The oldest 
date in the histoiy^ of the Spanish drama is 1491, w^hen the dramatic dialogues of 
Juan del Encina were put upon the stage. Fernando de Rojas, a Cofivmo^ took 
a further step toward drama in La Ce^c^thta (1499)^ a stoiy^ told throughout in 
dialogue, and divided into cwent\^-tw’o acts; it w?as too long to be staged, but its 
vivid characterizariom and sprightly dialogue prepred for the classic comedies 
of Spain. 

Scholarship w as lioth hampered and fostered by die Church. While the Inqui¬ 
sition policed thought, leading ecclesiastics did much for learning and education. 
Italians like Pietro Marrire d'.Anghiera, coming to Spain in 14^7^ brought the 
new^of the humanist movement, and Spaniards educated in Italy renimed with 
the cnthuriasric in/eciion. At the Queen's rcfjuest Peter .Mart) r opened at her 
court, as Alcuin had done for Charlemagne seven centuries beftire, a school of 
classical languages and literatures; Princess Juana smclied J^rin dutifully on the 
way to insanit)’. Peter himself w rote the first history of the discoveries in America, 
under the title De re has oceanh et Jiovo or he {1 504 f.); the last tw 0 words shared 
with V^espucePs earlier {1502?) use of the term to name the ^'New World." 


Cardinal Ximeoes, w^hocsc faith was as firm and sharp as steel, joined 
actively in the classical movement, in 1499 he founded the College of San 
lldefonso, and in 1508 the UmversJty of Alcala, TTiere, in 1501^ nine lin¬ 
guists under his superv^irion began one of the major achie^^emencs of Ren¬ 
aissance scholarship, the Kibiia Poly^lom Coinpliiu, or Complutensian 
Polyglot Bible,* the first complete edition of the Christian Scriptures in the 
original languages. To the Masoretie Hebrew^ text of the Old Tcstanient 
and the Greek of rhe New*' the editors added, in p^irallel or subjoined columns, 
the Sepruagint Greek translation, the Latin "'Vulgate'' vcision by Jerome, 
and a Svraic paraphrase of the Pentateuch. Leo X opened up for Ximcncs' 
staff the manuscripts of the Vatican Library; and three baptized Jews con¬ 
tributed their Hebraic learning. The work of editing was completed in j 517, 
but the sis volunies were not printed till 1521. Ximeoes, anriciparing death, 
urged on his savants. -'Lose no rime in the prosecution of our glorious task, 
lest, in the casualties of life, you lose your patron, or I have to lament the 
loss of those whose senu'ces arc of greater price In my eyes than the w^ealth 
and honors of the w orld.” ^ A few months before he died the final volume 
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was prcscnteti to him with the complinicnts of his fiieods. Of all the acts 
of his administration, he told them, there was none better entitled than this 
to their congramlarions. I Ic projected an edition of Aristotle on the same 
scale, with a new Latin translation, but the brevity of his long life defeated 
him. 


IX. SOVEREICN PEATH 

Isabella had preceded her energetic niinister in the culminating adventure. 
^V■ith all her severity she w.ts a woman of deep sensitivity, who bore he^ 
rcavements more heavily than wars. In 1496 she buried her mother. Of her 
ten children five were sdJIborn or died in infancy, and rw-o others died In 
early youth. In 1497 she lost her only son, her sole hope for an orderly 
succession, and tn 1499 her bcst^belovcd daughter, the Queen of Portugal, 
who might have united the Peninsula in peace. Amid these blow's she suf¬ 
fered the daily tragedy of seeing her daughter Juana, now heiress-apparent 
to the throne, slowly going insane, 

juana had married Philip the Handsome, Duke of Burgundy and son of 
the Emperor Maximilian ( (1496), By him she bore two future emperors, 
Charles V'' and Ferdinand I. ^Vherher because of a fickle temperament, or 
because Juana was already incompetent, Philip neglected her, and carried 
on a liaison with a lady of her court at Brussels. Juana had the charmer’s 
hair cut off, w'hereupm Philip swore he would never cohabit with his -wife 
again. Hearing of all this, Isabella fell ill. On fJetober 11, 1504, she wrote 
her will, directing thar she should receive the plainest funeral, that the 
money so saved should be given («the poor, and that she should be buried 
in 3 Franciscan monasitry wirhin the Alhambra; ^'but,” she added, “should 
rhe King my Lord prefer his sepulcher in some other place, then my will 
is thar my body should be transported and laid by his side, that the union 
which we have enjoyed in this w-orld, and, through the mercy of Cod, may 
hope again for our souls in heaven, may be represented by our bfidies in the 
earth.” She died November 24, 1504, and was buried as she had directed; 
but after Ferdinand’s death her remains tverc placed liesidc his in the cathe¬ 
dral of Granada. “Tlic world," wrote Peter Martyr, “lias lost its noblest 
ornament.... 1 know none of her sex, in nneient or modem timc.s, who in 
my judgment is at all worthy to be named with this incomparable woman." “ 
(Margaret of Sweden had been too remote from Peter's ken, and Elizabeth 
of England was still to be.) 

Isabella’s wril! had named Ferdinand as regent in Ca-siile for a Philip ab¬ 
sorbed in rhe Netherlands and a Juana moving ever more deeply into a 
consoling lunacy. I loping to keep the Spanish throne from falling to the 
I Fapsbnrgs in the person of Philip’s sou Charles, rhe fifry-three-year-nid 
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Ferdinand hurriedly married (1505) Germaine de Fois, the 5e\'enteen-year- 
old niece of Louis XII; bur the marriage increased the distaste of the CastUiar 
nobles for their Aragonese master, and its only offsprings died in infancy. 
Philip now claimed the crown of Castile, arrived in Spain, and was wel¬ 
comed by the ncjbilirv (1506), while Ferdinand retired to his role as King 
of Aragi>n. Three months later Philip died, and Ferdinand resumed the re¬ 
gency of Castile in the name of his mad daughter. Juana la Loca remained 
technically Queen; she lived till 1555, but never, after 1507, left her royal 
palace at Tordesillas; she refused to wash or be dressed; and day after day 
she ^a2cd through a window at the cemetery that held the renvains of the 
unfaithful husband whom she had never ceased to love. 

Ferdinand ruled more absolutely as regent than before as king. Freed from 
the tempering influence of Isabella, the hard and sHndictive elements in his 
character came to sharp dominance. He had already recovered Roussillon 
and Cerdagne (1493), arid Gonzalo de Cordoba had conquered Naples for 
him in 1503. This ritilated an agreement signed by Philip with Louis XIT at 
Lyons for the division of the Kingdom of Naples bcrwccri Spain and France; 
Ferdinand assured the world that Phdip had exceeded hLs instructions. He 
sailed to Naples, and took personal possession of the Neapolitan throne 
(1506). He suspected that Gonzalo w'amed this seat for himself; when be 
rcnimcd 10 Spain (1507) he brought the Griiw Capitan with him, and con¬ 
signed him to a retirement that most of Spain considered an unmerited 
humili-ttion. 

Ferdinand had mastered everything but time. Gradually tlic \vclls of will 
and energy- in him sank. His hours of rest grew longer, fatigue came sooner; 
he neglected the government; he became impatient and restless, morbidly 
suspicious of hLs most loyal scn-ItoTs. Dropsy and asthma w'eakened him; 
he could hardly breathe in cities. In January 1516, he fled south ro Anda¬ 
lusia, where he hoped to spend the winter in the open country. He fell >11 
on the wav, and was at last persuaded ro prepare for death. He named 
Ximenes regent for Castile, and his own illegitimate son, the Archbishop of 
Saragossa, regent for Aragon. He died January 23, i j r6, in the sixty-fourth 
year of his life, the forty-second of his reign. 

No wonder Machiavcili admired him; here tvas a king who acted The 
Prince before its author thought of writing it. Ferdinand made religion a 
tool of national and military policy, filled his drKjumctits with pious phrases, 
but never allowed considerations of inoralitA'm overcome motives of expe¬ 
diency or gain. No one could doubt his ability, hts competent supervision 
of the gnvemmenr. bis discerning choice of ministers and generals, hts in¬ 
variable success in diplomacy, petsecurion, and war. Personally he was 
neither greedy nor extravagant; his appetite w'as for power rather than for 
luxur\% and his greed was for his coontrj', to make it one arul strong. Me 
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hdd no l>eliel in democracy; under liim local liberties languished and died; 
he was readily convinced thar the old communal itistitulions could not be 
expanded to govern successfully a nation of sit> many states, faiths, and 
tongues. His achicvcmctu, and Isabella’s, was to replace anarchy with mon¬ 
archy, weakness with strength. He paved the way for Charles to maintain 
the royal supremacy despite long absences, and for Philip II to concentrate 
all ilie government in one inadequate head. To accomplish this he was guilty 
cjf what to our dnic seems barbarous intolerance and inhuman cmeky, but 
seemed to his concernj>orarjs a plorious victory for Christ. 

Ximcncs as regent zealously preserv ed the absolutistn of tlie throne, per¬ 
haps as an alternative to a relapse into feudal fragmentation. Though novi 
years old, he ruled Castile with bfiexible will, and defeated every 
effort of the feudality or the rruitiicipalitics to regain their former powers. 
When some nobles asked by what right he curbed their privileges, he pointed 
not to the insigma of office on his person but to the artillery in the courward 
of the palace. Vet his will ro power was subordinated to his sense of duty, 
for he repeatedly urged the young King Charles tii leave Flanders and come 
to Spain to assume the royal aiithoricy. ^Mien Oiarlcs came {September 17^ 
1517), Xinienes hurried north ro nteet him. But Charles's Flemish cuunselors 
had seconded the Castilian nobles in giving him so unfavorable a report of 
the Cardinal's adininistration and efiaraccer that the King, still aji immature 
youth of seventeen, dispatched a letter to Ximenes thanking him for his 
sendees, deferring an intennew^ and bidding him retire to hb see at Toledo 
for a merited rest. Another letter, dismissing the old zealot from all political 
office, reached him too ktc ro deepen his humiliation^ he had died on Nov¬ 
ember 8, 15171 a^cd eighw-one* People wondered how, though apparently 
incorruptible^ he had amassed the great personal fortune that his will left 
to the Universitv' of Alcalti, 

He ended for Spain an age rich in honors,, horrors^ and forceful men. The 
aftermath suggests that the \ictorj'' of the crown over Corpcs and communes 
removed the medium thrciiigh which the Spanish character might have ex- 
pre^ised and maintained independence and variety^ that the unification tff 
faith was secured at the cost of rh^ering upon Spain a machine for the sup¬ 
pression of original thought on first and last things; that the eixpulsion of 
unconverted Jews anti Moors undermanned Spanish cottimctcc and industry' 
Just when the opening of the New World called for economic expansion 
and improvement; that the progressive mvoivcmcnt of Spain in the politics 
and wars of France and Italy flater of Flander^^ Germany, and England), 
Instead of tuminji policy and enterprise toward tlie development of the 
Americas, laid unbearable burdens upon the nation’s resources in rnonc)' 
Tind men. Thls^ however, is hindsight, and judges the Spain of Ferdinand 
and Isabella Jo terms that no European people of rheir time would have un- 
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derstood. All religious groups except for a few Moslems and Anabaptists 
persecuted religious dissent; all governments— Catholic France and Italy, 
Protestant Germany and England-used force to unify religious faithi all 
countries hungered'for the gold of the “In^cs,’* East or West; all used war 
and diplomartc deceit to ensure their survival, extend dicir boundanes, or 
increase their wealth. To all Christian governments Christianity was not a 
rule of means but a means of nilc; Christ was for the people, Mac^velli 
was preferred by the kings. The state in some measure had civilized man. 
bur who would civilize the stare? 


CHAPTER XII 


The Growth of Knowledge 

1300-1517 


I. -|‘HE MAGECIANS 

T he two centuries whose European history has been so hastily sketched 
in the preceding chapters were still part of what tradldon calls the 
.Middle Ages—which we may loosely define as the life of Europe between 
Constantine and Columbus, 325 to 1491 a.d. As wc surnmarke now the 
science, jwdagogy^ and philosophy of Western Europe in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, wc must remind ourselves that rational studies had 
to fight for soil and air in a jungle of supersiitiorv, intolerance, and fear. 
Amid famines, plagues, and wars, in the chaos of a fugitive or divided papacy, 
men and women sought in ticculr forces some explanation for the untnrclU- 
gible miseries of mankind, some magical power to control events, some 
mystical escape from a harsh reality; and the life of reason moved precari¬ 
ously in a milieu of sorcery', witchcraft, necromancy, palmistry, phrenology, 
numerology, divination, portents, prophecies, dream interpretations, fateful 
stellar conjunctions, chemical transmutations, miraculous cures, and occult 
pou ers in animals, minerals, and plants. All these marv'cls remain deathless 
with us today, and one or another wins from almost every one of us some 
open or secret allegiance; but their present influence in Europe falls far 
.short of their medieval sway. 

The stars were studied not only to guide navigation and date religious 
festivals, but also 10 forecast terrestrial occurrences and personal destinies. 
The jicrvasive influences of climate and season, the relation of tides to the 
moon, the lunar periodicity of women, and the dependence of agriculture 
upon the modes and moods of the sky, seemed to justify the claims of astrol¬ 
ogy that [he heavens of today forecast the events of tomorrow. Such pre¬ 
dictions were regularly published {as now), and reached a u'lde and avid 
audience. Princes dared not begin a campaign, a battle, a journey, or a build¬ 
ing without assurance from the astrologers that the stars were in a propitious 
configuration. Henry V of England kept his own astrolabe to chart the sky, 
and when his {|ueen was lying-in he cast his emm horoscope of the child.’' 
Astrologers were a.s welcome as humanists ar Matthbs Corvinus’s enlight¬ 
ened court. 
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*rbe stars, men believed, were guided by angels, and the air M'as congested 
with invisible spirits, same from heaven, some from hell- Demons lurked 
even’"'hcre, especially in ane^s bed; to them some men ascribed ttieir night 
losses, some women their untimely pregnancies; and theologians agreed that 
such inferna] concubines were reid,* At every turn, at any moment, the 
credulous individual could step out of the sense world into a realm of magic 
beings and pow ers. Every' natural object had supernatural tiualities. Books 
of magic were among the “best sellers” of the day- The bishop of Cahors was 
rortured, scourged, and burned at the stake (i J17) after confessing that he 
had burned a wax image of Pope John XXll in the hope that the origitial, 
as the magic art promised, would suffer like the effigy.* People believed 
that a wafer consecrated by a priest would, if pricked, bleed with the blood 
of Christ. 

The repute of the alchemists had declined, but their honest research and 
glittering chicanery' went on. W hile roy^l and papal edicts denounced them, 
they persuaded some kings that alchemy might replenish exhausted treas^ 
uries, and simple people swallowed “potable gold" * guaranteed to cure any¬ 
thing bur gullibility. (Gold issdll taken by patients and physicians in treating 

arthritis.) 

The science of medicine contended at every' step w ith astrology', tiieol- 
ogy, and quackery. Nearly all physicians related the prognosis of a dise^ 
to the constellation under which the sufferer had been born or taken ill; 
So the i^rcar surgeon Guv de Chauliac could write If anyone is 

w ounded in the neck while the moon is in Taurus, the affliction will be dan¬ 
gerous.”One of the earliest printed documents was a calendar published 
at .Main/ {1462) indicating the astroltigically best times for bloodletting. 
Epidemics were widely ascribed to unlucky associations of the stars- Prob¬ 
ably through disillusio^cnt writh medicine, millions of Chri-stians turned to 
faith healing. Thousands came to the kings of France or England to be cored 
of scrofula by a touch ttf the royal hand. Apparently the custom had be^n 
with Louis IX, w'hose saintliness led to the beUef that he could work mira¬ 
cles. His power w'as supposed to have gone down to his successors, and, 
through Isabella of Valois, mother of Edward JIT, to the rulers of England. 
More thousands made pilgrimages to curative shrines, and turned some saints 
into medical specialists; so a chapel of St. \^tus was frequented by sufferers 
from chorea, since that saint was believed to be a specific for this disease. 
The tomb of Pierre de Luxembourg, a cardinal who at eighteen died of 
ascetic austerities, became a favorite goal, wrherc, within fifteen months 
after his death, 1,064 cutes were ascribed to the magic efficacy' of his bonts. 
Quacks flourished, but the law began to hamper them. Tn 1381 Roger Clerk. 
W'ho had pretended to cure disease by applying charms, was condemned to 
ride through London with urinals hanging from his neck.^ 
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Mosr Europeans believed in surcerv—i.e., the power of persons to control 
evil spirits and secure their help. The Dark Ages had been comparativelv 
enlightened in ihb respect: Saints Boniface and Agobard denounced the 
belief in sorcery as sinful and ridicu 1 c»us; Charlemagne made ii a capital crime 
to execute anyone on a charge of witchcraft; and Pope Clrcgory Vll Hilde¬ 
brand forbade inquisidon to be made for sorcerers as the cause of sronns or 
plagues.* But the emphasis kid by preachers upon the reality of hell and the 
unles of Satan strengthened popular belief in the ubiquitous and iniquitous 
presence of himself or one of his company; and tnany a diseased mind or 
desperate soul harbored rhe idea of summoning such devils to its aid.’Accu¬ 
sations of sfuccry were made against a great varieiy of [icoplct including 
Pope Boniface V^'lll. In 1315 the aristocrat Enguerrand dt .Marigny was 
hanged for sorcery, and in 1317 Pope John XXll ordered the execution of 
various obscure persons for plotting to kill him by invoking the assistance 
of demons, John repeatedly denounced the appeal t<i tiemons, ordered pros¬ 
ecutions for it, and prescribed penalties; but his edicts were interpreted by 
the people as confirming their belief in the existence and avaiiabUJtv of 
demonic powers. After 1310 the indictments for sorcery" multiplied, and 
many of the accused were hanged or burned at the stake. It wx« a common 
opinion in France that Charles \T had been made insane by magic means; 
tw'o sorcerers were engaged who promised to restore his wits; when they 
failed they were beheaded (1397). In 139S the rheological faculty of the 
University of Paris Issued twenty-eight articles condemning sorcery, but 
assuming its occasional efficacy. Chancellor Gerson pronounced It a heresv 
to question the existence or aedviry of demons.* 

Witchcraft was the practice of sorcery by persons u'ho were atlettcd to 
wrirship Satan, in nocturnal assemblies or “Sabbaths,*’ as the master tif the 
demons whom they affected ro employ. According to popular bebef the 
witches, usually 'tvonicn, secured supernatural powers at the price of this 
devil-worship. S<i commissioned, they ’were supposed to override natural 
laws, and ro bring misfortune or death to whom thev wished. Scholars like 
Erasmus and Thomas More accepted the realit}'' of witchcraft; some priests 
in Cologne doubted it; the University of Cologne affirmed it.*" .Most church¬ 
men clainred—and lay historians in some measure agree—that rhe secret 
gatherings by night were excuses for promiscuous sexual relations, and for 
initiating young people into the arts of debauchery.** Whether through in¬ 
sane delusion, or to secure release from torture, many witches allegedly con¬ 
fessed to one or another of the evil practices charged to (hem. It may be that 
these “witches' Sabbaths” served as a moratorium on a burdcn.sortic Chris- 
tiamty% and as a partly playful, partly rebellious worship of Satan as the 
powerful enemy of a God who condemned so many pleasures to repress!nn 
and so many souls to hell; or these clandestine rites may have recalled and 
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rcafKmied pagan culcs and feasts of the deidcs of earth and held and forest, of 
procreation and fcrrilitVt of Bacchus, Pdapus, Ceres, and Flora- 

Secular and episcopal courts joined in efforts to suppress what seemed to 
them the most blasphemous depravity. Several popeS”in *374, r409, )437* 
1451, and especially Innocent \'U1 in f484-conimissioned agents of the 
Inquisidon to deal with witches as abandoned hercrics. whose sins and machi¬ 
nations blighted the fruit of fields and wombs, and whose pretensions might 
seduce w'hok communities into dcmonolarry- The popes rook literally a 
passage in Exodus (11; i8>; “Thou shair not suffer a witch to live." Never¬ 
theless the ecclesiastical courts, before 1446, contented themselves vi'ith intld 
penaldcs, unless a pardoned offender relapsed. In 144^ Inijuisition humed 
several witches at l lcideiberg; in 1460 )t burned tw'elve men and w-omen at 
.^rras; and the name Vatidah given them, as generally to heretics (AV'alden- 
ses) and witches in France, survived an Atlantic voyage to generate the word 
Voodoomn for Negro sorcery in the French colonics of America.^ In 1487 
the Dominican inquisitor Jacob Sprenger, honestly frightened by the ap¬ 
parent spread of sorcery, published an ofKcial guide for the detection of 
u'itchcs, .V/jffei« imlsficixrtmt (Hinumer ef Witches}. AlaximilLan 1. then 
King of the Romans, prefaced with a letter of warm rcconimcndation this 
"most portentous monument of superstition which the world has pro¬ 
duced." These maleficent women, said Sprenger, by stirring up some devil¬ 
ish brew in a caldron, or by ocher means, can summon swarms of locusts and 
caterpillars to devour a han'csti they can make men impotent and \vomen 
barren; they can dry up a woman's milk, or bring abortion; by a look alone 
thev can cause love or hatred, sickness or death. Some of them kidnap chil¬ 
dren. roast them, and eat them. They can see things at a distance, ami fore¬ 
see the weather; they can transform themselves, and others, into beasts,'^ 
Spreneer wondered why there were more female than male witches, and 
concluded that It was because women were more lightheaded and sensual 
than men; besides, be added, they had always lieen favorite instruments of 
Satan.'® He burned fortj'’eight of them in five years. From his time onward 
the ecclesiastical attack upon witchcraft was intensified until it reached its 
full fury in the sixteenth century', under Catholic and Proiesrant auspices 
alike; in this type of fearful ferocity the Middle Ages were outdone by 
modem times. In 1554 an officer of the Inquisition boasted that in the pre¬ 
ceding 150 years the Holy Office had burned at least 30,000 witches, xcho, 
if th^ had Iwcn left unpunished, would have brought the w'hole world to 
destruction.'" 

iMtiny books were written in this age against supersthlon, and all contained 
supersririons." .-Vgosrlno Trionfo addressed to Po|n: Clement V a treatise ad¬ 
vising him to ourlasv iM^cutr pracriccs, bur Trionfo held it unpardonable in 
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a physician to perfonii a phleboromy during certain phases of [lit moon.’^® 
Pope John XXII issued powerful blasts against alchemy (n*?) magic 
(1327); he mourned M’liflt he thought si'asthe increasing prevalence of sacri¬ 
fices to demons, pacts with tht Devil, ami the making of images, rings, and 
potions for magical purposes; he pronounced ip^o facto excommunication 
upon all practitioners of such arts; but even he bnplied a belief in their pos¬ 
sible efficacy.’" 

The great antagonist of astrology in this age was Nicole Oresnie, who died 
as bishop of Lisieux in ) 3 81. He laughed at astrologers who could not predict 
the sex of an unborn child but, after its birth, professed to foretell its earthlv 
fate; such horoscopes, said Oresme, are old wives’ tales. Repeating the title 
and effort of Cicero fourteen centuries back, he wrote De divijiatioiie apinst 
the claims of soothsayers, dream interpreters, and the like. Amid his general 
skepriclsni of the occult lie admitted that some events could be explained as 
the w'ork of demons or angeh. He accepted the notion of the ‘'evil eye”; he 
thought that a criminal w'ould darken a mirror liy kxiking into ir, and that 
the glance of a lynx could penetrate a wall. He acknowledged the miracles 
of the Bible, but he repudiated supernarural explanations where natural 
causes sufficed. Many people, said Nicole, are crcdtilous of magic because 
they lack acquaintance with natural causes and processes. They accept on 
hearsay what they have not seen, and so legend—as of a magician climbing 
a rope thrown into the air—may become a popular belief ™ (Tliis is the oidcst- 
known mention of the rope-dim liing myth.) Consequently, Oresme argued, 
the w'idc prevalence of a belief is no proof of its trtirh. Even if many persons 
claim to have wHtnessed an event contrary to our ordinary experience of 
nature, wc should hesitate to believe them. Morctiver, the senses are so easily 
deceived! The color, sli3|ic, and sound of object vary with distance, light, 
and the condition of the sensorv' organs; an object at rest may seem to be 
moving, and one in moticin may seem at rest; a coin ar the bottom of a vase 
filled with w ater appears niore remote than one so placed in an empty vase. 
Sensations must lie interpreted by Judgment, and rliLs ohi may err. These Jc- 
ceprion-s of senses and judgment, says Oresme, explain many of the marvels 
ascribed to supernatural or magical poivers.®^ 

Despite such brave advances toward 3 scientific spirit, the old supersti¬ 
tions survived, or merely changed their form. Nfir iverc they confined to the 
populace. F.dward III of England paid a great sum for a phial which, he w'as 
assured, had belonged to St. Peter. Charles V of France was shown, in Saintc 
Chapelle. a phbl allegedly containing some of Christ's lilood; he a.ske(l his 
savants and theologians whether rhb could be true; they an.sxvcrcd cautiously 
in the a/finiiative,"* [r ivas in this atmosphere that education, science, medi¬ 
cine, and philosophy stniggled to grow', 
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n. THE TEACHERS 

I1ic rise af commerce and indusrrj^ put a new prermum on cducatioiL 
Lircraev had. been a costly lusurTt-^ in an agriculrural regime; it was a necessity 
In an urban oommcrcial world. Law tardily recognized the change. In Eng¬ 
land (I jQi) the feudal landowners petitioned Richard II to enforce the old 
rule that forbade a serf to send his son to school wnthour his lord’s consent 
and reimbursement for the loss of a farm hand. Richard refused, and in the 
next reign a statute decreed that any parent might send any of his children 
Trt school.®® 

Under this cducation-ematicipation act elementary schools multiplied. In 
the counrr)’side monastic schools sairvivcd; in the cities grade schools were 
provided by churches, hospitals, chantries, and guilds. Attendance was volun- 
ran,^ but general, even in villages, L'^suaily the teachers were priests, bur the 
proportion of lay instructors rose in the fourtecniK cent^^\^ The curriculum 
stressed rhe catechism, the Creed, the basic prayers, reading, writing, arith¬ 
metic, singing, and flogging. Even in secondary schools flogging was the 
staff of irL^'etion. A divine explained that “the boys’ spirits must be sub¬ 
dued”;®* the prents agreed with him; and perhap ’tis so, .\gnes Paston 
urecd r!ic tutor of her unstudious son to “belash him” if he did not amend, 
“for I had les'er he w'cre fairly buried than lost by default.”®^ 

Secondary schools continued the religious training, and added gra?m/mica, 
which included not merely grammar and composition, but the language and 
expurgated literature of classic Rome; the students-boys of the middle class 
—learned to read and write Latin, hou'cver indifferently, as a necesrity in 
ftireigii trade as well as in a church career. The best secondat)’^ schools of 
rhe rime were those established in the Low'lands and Germany by rhe Breth¬ 
ren of the Common Life; the one at Devenrer drexv 1,000 pupils. The 
wealthy and energetic Bishop of W’inchester, William of 'W'ykeham, set a 
precedent by founding there (f ;j71) the first of England's “public” schools— 
institutions endowed, hv private or public philanthropy, to provide college 
preparatory training for a limited selection of boys. Tlie example was fol¬ 
lowed by Uemy V"|. who established (1440) and richly endowed Eton 
School to prepare students for King's College, Cambridge. 

Above the elcmentarv level the education of women, with some highborn 
eKcepdons, was confined to the home. Many women of the middle class, like 
.Margaret Paston, learned to write fair English, and a sprinkling of women 
acquired some acquaintance with literature and philosophy. The sons of 
the aristocrat’ recewed an education quite different from that of the schools. 
Till the ajjc of scv‘en they xverc taught by the w omen of the honse; then they 
were sent to serve, as pages, a related or neighboring noble. Safe there from 
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the excesses of atfcction, tficy Icjirncd rc;i*.liiig, u rkiiig, rctigion, wid inan- 
nera from the Indies and the local priesr. .\t fourteen they l>ccanic squires— 
i.c,, adult ser%"itors of their lord. Now they learned to ride, shoot, hunt, joust, 
and wage war. Book learning they left to rficir inferiots. 

These were meanwhile developing one of the noblest legacies of the 
Middle Ages—the universities. WTiile the ecstasy of ecclesiastical architecture 
cooled, the Real for founding colleges mounted. In this period Oxford saw 
the estahlishiTient of ILxetcr, Oriel, Queen’s, New, Lincoln, All Souls, Mag¬ 
dalen, Brasenose. and 0>q>usChrkti colleges, and the Divinitv’ School. They 
were not yet colleges in the modem sense; they were “halls," places of resi¬ 
dence for selected students; hardly a tcndi of the pupib at O-xford lived m 
rhem. Most university instruction was given by clergymen in schoolrooms 
or auditorivinis scattered about the towm. Bcncdicdnc monks, I ranciscan, 
Dominican, and other friars maintained their own colleges at Oxford; and 
from these monastic academies came some of the most brilliant men of the 
fourteenth century; among them w'crc Duns Scotusand William of Ockham, 
both of whom did some damage to orthodos rlicolugy. Students of law re¬ 
ceived their training in London, at the Inns of Ckmrt, 

In Oxford no love was wasted bem^een town and gown—citizens and 
scholars. In ij 5 the hostile camps rushed into open war, and so many heroes 
were killed that the year was known as that of the Great Slaughter. Despite 
the introduction of flogging into the universities of England (c. 1350), the 
students were a troublesome lot. Forbidden to engage in intramural athlerics, 
they spient their energy in profanity, tippling, and vencry; tat'crns and 
lirothcis throve on their patronage. Attendance at Oxford fell from its thir- 
reenth-centutv }>eak to as low as a thousand; and after the expulsion of \Vy- 
cHf academic freedont was rigorously curtailed by cpiscojial control. 

Cambridge profited from the M'yclif controversy and the Lollard scare; 
cautious conservatives kept their sons from Oxford and sent them to the 
yountrer university, so that by rhe end of the fifteenth century the rival in- 
stitutiotvs had a fairly equal registration. New “halls" were founded along 
rhe Cam: Michaelhousc, LTniversit)' or Clare, Pcnibrokc, Goiu illc and Caius. 
Trinit)', Corpus Chrisri, King’s, Queen's, St. Catherine’s, Jesu-s’, Christ’s, and 
St. John’s. Like the residence halls at Oxford, these liccamc colleges in our 
sense during the fifteenth century as more and more teachers chose tltcm as 
the places u’herc their lectures would draw the largest attendance. Classes 
began at sLx in the morning, and continued till five in the afternoon. Mean¬ 
while Scotland and Ireland, out of their povcit)% founded the universities of 
St. Andrews, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, and Ttiniw College, Dubbn^four 
institutions destined to pour genius, generation after generation, into the 
Intellecrnal life of the British Isles. 

In France, education, bke almost everything else, suffered from the Hun- 
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dred Years’ War. Nevertheless tlvc rising demand for lawyers and pliysii^ians, 
added to the traditional attracrions of an eoclcsiastical career, encouraged 
the establishII>cot of new tmiversirics at Avignon, Orleans, Cahors, Grenoble, 
Orange, Ai.t-en-Provence, Poiders, Caen, Bordeaux, \'alcocc, Xantes, and 
Bourses. The University of Paris, perhaps hecausc the monarchy was near 
collapse, became in the fourteenth centur)-' a national |W\vcr, challenging the 
Farle?»eni, advising the king, serving as a court of appeals in Krencli tbeol- 
and recognt/ed by most continental cdticators as tititversitas itnher- 
iitatum. The rise of provincial and foreign universities reduced registration 
even so the facultv of arts alone tvjes reputed to have a tliousand 
Teachers and ten thousand pupils in i^od^ ** and in 149^ entire university 
had nearly nveny thousand.*" Some fifty' '‘colleges” helped to house them. 
Discipline was laser than at Oxford, and the morak of the students coni- 
pilmciited their virility rather than their religion. Courses in Greek, Arabic, 
Chaldaic, atid Hebrew were added to the curriculum. 

Spain had founded its leading universities in the thirteenth ccntu^y-^Jt 
l»alcncia, Salamanca, and Lcrida; others now rose at Perpignan, Huesca, 
X'alladolld. Barcelona, Saragossa. Palma, Sigiicnza, \‘alencia. Alcala, and 
Seville. In these insritutions ecclesiastical control waiconipletc, and thcohigy 
predominated; however, at Alcala, fourteen chairs w ere given to grammar, 
literanirc. and rhetoric, twelve to divinity' and canon law. Alcala became fur 
a time the greatest educational center in Spain; in 1515 it bad an enrollment 
of sev'cn thousand. Scholarships were provided for needy snidents, The 
salary of a professor was regulated by the nunibcr of his pupils; and every' 
professor was required to resign qu.idrennially, being eligible for reappoint¬ 
ment if he had proved satisfactory. At Lisbon King Diniz had founded a uni- 
venity in 1500, but tfic turbulence of the students led him to remove it to 
Ctumbra. whose pride it is today. 

Mental activity was in this period more vigorous in Central Europe than 
in France or Spain, tn 1147 Charles iV founded the University of Prague, 
which soon became the mtcllcctual head and v oice of the Bohemian people. 
Other universiries appeared at Cracow, >’lcnna, Pecs, Geneva, E>furt, 
1 leidelberg, Cologne. Buda. ur/burg, Leipzig. Rostock, Louvain, Trier, 
Frciburg-ini-Brci^u, Greifswuld, Basel, Ingolstadr, Pressburg. Main/., 
Tubingen, G>pcnbageii, T ppsala. Trankfurt-an-Oder, and M ittenberg. In 
rhe second half of the fifteenth century these institutions steditd with stu¬ 
dents and dehates. Cracow alone had 1 ^,3 jS pupils at one time.®' The Church 
provided most of the funds, and naturally called the tune of thought; but 
princes, nobles, cities, and btisintssmen shared in endowing colleges aiul 
scholarships. I’he Elector Kredcrick itf Siixony' financed the Lniversiry of 
W ittenberg partly' from money that came from the sale of indultpnces, bur 
tvhicb he refused to remit m Romc,^ Scholasrieism siir in the chairs of phil- 
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risophVi while humanism grew out^de the iimvenaty waUs^ Hence most of 
che univ ersides of Germany adhered to rhe Church during the Refonnarioti, 
with two significant exceptions: Erfurt, where Luther studied, and Witten¬ 
berg, where he taughL 


tiu THE SClEfVTliS^r^ 

The scienrific mood was hardly more popular wdth the puudits than with 
the people. The spirit of the age inclined to the ^^humanicies^'; even the re¬ 
vival of Greek studies igtiored Greek science. In mathemadcs the Roman 
numerals obstructed progress; they seemed inseparable from Latin culture; 
rhe Hindu-Arabic numerals seenicd heredcally Molianimedan, and were 
coldly received, esperiaUy north of the Alps; the Cour des Comptes—the 
French Bureau of Audit—used the clumsy Roman figures till the eighteenth 
century. Ncv^'ertheless Thomas Bradwardine, who died of the plague (1349) 
a month after being consecrated archbishop of Canterbury, introduced into 
England several Arabic Theorems in trigonometry. His pupil, Richard WalU 
iiigford. Abbot of Sr. Albans, was the leading mathematician of the four¬ 
teenth cenrurj'; his Quadripartitiwt de swibtti was the first 

major work on trigonofnetty^ in Westem Europe* He died of leprosj" at 
forty-three, nioumiiig the rime he had taken from theology for science. 

Nicole Oresme led an active ecclesiastical career, and yet invaded a dozen 
sciences successfuily. He paved the way for analytical geometry by develop¬ 
ing the systematic use of co-ordinates, and by employing graphs to show the 
growth of a function. 1 le played \vith the idea of a fourth dimension, but re¬ 
jected it* Like several of his contemporaries he adumbrated Galileo's law 
rhat the speed of a falling body increases regularly with the duration of Sts 
fall.®* In a commentary on Aristotle's De eaeh et vmndo he wrote: *TVe 
cannot prove by any experiment rhat the heavens undergo a daily mo vement 
and the earth does not"; rherc are ''good reasons indicating that the earth, 
and not the sky, undergoes 3 daily morion."’^ Oresme fell back upon the 
Ptolemaic system, but he had helped to prepare for Copernicus* 

When we consider that no telescope or camera existed as yet to watch or 
record the sky% it is encouraging to note the energy' and intelligence of 
medieval asTronomers. Moslem, jc\tTsh, and Christian. Jean de Liniers, after 
years of personal obscivations, described the positions of forty-eighT stats 
with an accuracy then rivaled only by Moslems; and he calculated die 
obliquit)^ of the ecliptic to wnthin sevei^ seconds of the most modem estimacc. 
jean de Meurs and Flrniin de BeauvaJ (i 1144) proposed to reform die Julian 
calendar-which was outstripping the sun-by omitting the quadrennial 
February 19 for the next fortj'' years {which would have erred by excess); 
the reform had ro wait till and still awaits inreniational and'intcrfajth 
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undcrstandingii. W'illiam Meric of Oxford rescued meteorology from as¬ 
trology by keeping record of the weather throngh days. Unknown ob¬ 

servers or navigators discovered in the tifreenth century the declination of 
the magnetic needle: the needle docs not point due north, hat Inclines to ward 
the astronomic meridian at a small bur importan t angle, which, as Columbus 
noted, varies from place to place. 

The peak figure in the mathematics and astronomy of this epoch ivas 
Johann Muller, known to histort'' as Regiomontanus from his birth (1436) 
near Kdnigsberg in Lower Franconia. At fourteen he entered the University 
of Vienna, where Georg von Purbach was introducing humanism and the 
latest Italian advances in mathematics and astronomy. Both men matured 
early and died soon: Purbach at thirty-eight, Aiullcr at forty. Resolved to 
leant Greek in order to read Ptolemy’s Ahwg^st in the original, iMullcr 
went to Italy, studied Greek with Guarino da A'erona, and devoured all 
available texts, Greek or Latin, on astronomy and mathematics. Returning 
to Vienna, he taught these sciences there, and with such success that he 
was called to Buda by Matthias Corvinus, and then to Nuremberg, where 
a rich burgher built for him the first Furopean oliservatoiy. Muller ctjuippcd 
It with instruments built or improved by himself, AA'e feel the pure bree/.e 
of science in a lencr that he wrote to 3 fellow mathematician in 1464; “I do 
not know whither my pen will run; it ^vill use up all my paper if I don’t stop 
it. One problem after another occurs to me, and there arc so many beautiful 
ones thatl hesitate as to which 1 should submit to you.”“ In 1475 SLvtus IV' 
summoned him to Rome to reform the calendar. TTiere, a year later, Regio¬ 
montanus died. 

The short span of his life limited his achicveiiienr, He had pbnncd treattses 
on mathematics, physics, astro log>^ and astronomy, and had hoped to edit the 
classics in those sciences^ only fragments of these works found form and 
survival. He completed Purhach’s Epkotfie of the Almagest. He composed 
an essay De trtmgitlss—the first book devoted solely to trigonometry. He was 
apparently the first to suggest the use of tangents In astronomic calcularions, 
and bis tables of sines and tangents facilitated the calcuktiom: of Copernicus, 
He formulated astronomical tables more accurate than any drawn up before. 
His method of calculating latitude and longitude proved a boon to mariners. 
Under the title of Ephernetides he issued {1474) an almanac showmg the 
daily position of the planets for the next thirty-two years', from rhw book 
Columbus w'ould predict the lunar eclipse that would fill the stomachs of his 
starving men on February 29, 1504, The observations made of Halley’s 
comet by Regiomontanus laid the bases of modem cometary astronomy. Bur 
his personal and Ibing influence w^as greater than that of his books. His 
popular lectures in science helped to raise an intellectual exhilaration in 
Nuremberg in Durer’s youth; and he made the city famous for its nautical 
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uistruirtenTs and maps. One of hJs pupils, .\ 1 arrin Echalm, drew in color on 
vclltitn the oldest known terrestrial globe (1493), still preserv'cd in the Ger- 
manisches Museum in Nuremberg. 

Modem geography was created not by geographers but by sailors, mer¬ 
chants. missionaries, envaj-s, soldiers, and pilgrims. Catalonian skippers made 
or used escellent mapsj rheir portofam—pilot guides to Mediterranean ports 
—were in the fourteenth century almost as accurate as the navigation chairs 
of our time.®* * Old trade routes to the Eiast having fallen into Turkish hands, 
European importers developed new overland routes through Mongol terri¬ 
tory. Tile Franciscan friar Odcric of Pordenonc. after spending three years 
in Peking {e. i wrote an illuminating record of his crip to China 

via India and Sumatra, and of his return via Tibet and Persia. Clavijo, as we 
shall see, gave a fascinatingaccount of his embasisy to Timur. Johann ScUniu- 
berger of Bavaria, captured by the Turks at Nicopolis (1396). wandered 
for thirty years in Turkey, Armenia, Georgia, Russia, and Siberia, and wrote 
in his Rehehueb the first West-European description of Siberia. In 1500 
Juan de la Cosa, one of Columbus’ pilots, issued an CMcnsive map of the 
world, shovring for the first time in cartography the evpIorarioH-S of his 
master, of \ asco da Gama, and others. Geography was a moving drama in 
the hftcenth centurv'. 

In one particular the muist infiueiiHal medieval treatise on geography was 
the fwngt? jnuTidi (1410) of Cardinal Pierre d’A illy, w'hich encouraged 
Columbus by describing the Atlantic as traversable “in a very few days if 
the wind be fair.”** It was bur one of half a dozen works that this alert ec¬ 
clesiastic wrote on astronomy, geography, meteorology, mathematics, logic, 
mctaphi^cs, psj’-chology, and the reform of the calendar and the Church. 
Reproached for giving so much time 10 secular studies, he replied that a 
theologian should keep abreast of science." [ le saw some science even in 
a.strologv'; and on astrological grounds he predicted a great change in Chris- 
tianitv’ within a hundred years, and n'orld-shaking events in 1709.“ 

The best scientific thought of the fourteenth century was in physics, 
Dietnch of Freiburg (d. 1311) gave csisenrially our modem CKplauation of 
the rainbow as due to two refractions, and one refiection, of the sun’s rays 
In drops of water. Jean Buridan did excellent work in thcciretica! phyrics; it 
is a pity that he is famous only for his ass, which may not have been his.* 
Born near .\rras before 1300. Buridan studied and taught at the University 
of Paris. He not only argued for the daily rotation of the earth, but iie 


* "nw ule rf "Bundan’i a»" is not found m hi* twaist worH but is a n-adition of rccpccnble 

*'*'1 ^'*‘1 'hat the will, on femdne 

*li.cl««r the intellect hidg® the mote adv^it^geouf 

ConKCjtlMdv, wn condnded, a hungry pbeed at eou,l dists^ce, from ruo 4«.IIy 
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elimimtcd from isrruooniy rhc ungeJic intelligence to which Aristotle and 
x\tjiiinas had ascribed the guidance and niutioii of the heavenly boilics. Noth¬ 
ing more is needed to explain their movements, said Buridan. than a start 
originally given them by God, and the law of impecvis-rhat a body in motion 
continues its motion except as hindered by some existing force; here Buridan 
anticipated Galileo, Descartes, and Xemoo. The morions of planets and 
stars, he added, are governed by the same mechanical law's that operate on 
earth.” These propositions, now so trite, xvcrc deeply damaging to the 
medieval w'orld view. They almost date the beginning of astronomical 
physics, 

Bnridan’s ideas were taken to Germany and Italy by his pupils, and in¬ 
fluenced Leonardo, Co[«rnicus, Bruno, and Galileo.’^'’ Albert of Saxony 
carried them to the university that he founded at VHenna (i;)64), lAlarsilius 
von Inglicn to the university that he founded at Heidelberg (1366). Albert 
was one of the first to reject the Aristotelian notion that a vacuum is im¬ 
possible; he developed the idea of a center of gravity in every body; he antic¬ 
ipated Galileo's principles of static equilibrium and the uiiifonn acceleration 
of falling bodies; and he held that the erosion of mountains by water, and the 
gradual or volcanic elevation of the land, are compensating forces in geol- 
ogy**—an idea that fascinated Leonardo. 

Practical mechanics made some modest advances. Complicated windmills 
were used to pump water, drain soil, grind grain, and do other chores. Water 
power was employed in smelting and sawing, in driving furnace bellows, tilt 
hammers, silk-spinning machines, Canntm were cast and bored. Steel was 
made in sizable quantities; large blast furnaces were set up in northern Eu¬ 
rope in the fourteenth century. Well boring is mentioned in 137 3; wiredraw¬ 
ing was practiced at Nuremberg in the fifteenth centur>*; a pump composed 
of buckets on an endless chain is piemred in a manuscript of 1438" In a 
drawing by the Hussite engineer Conrad ICeyser (r. 14*^5 1 ' occurs the earliest 
known representation of reciprocating morion converted into rotary motion: 
two anns, moving in alrcmation, revolve a shaft precisely as the pistons mm 
the crankshaft of an automobile,^' 

Better mechanisms for measuring rime were demanded as commerce and 
industry grew, Alonks and farmers had divided the daylight into the same 
number of periods in all seasons, making the periods longer in summer than 
in w'inter. Qty life required more unifonn divisions of time, and in the 
thirteenth and founccnciv centuries clocks and watches were made that 
divided the day into equal parts throughout the year. In some places the 
houis were numbered from one to nv'ent)'^-four, as in the military chro- 
nonierry' of our time; and as late as 1370 some clocks, like that of San Gotardo 
in Milan, struck the full number. This proved to be a noisy extravagance. 
By T375 the day was regularly divided into two halves of twelve hours each. 
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The esscnnal principle uf the mechanical clock was a weight slowly Turn¬ 
ing a wheel, whose reirolution was checked by an escapement tooth suffi¬ 
ciently resistant to allow the wheel to turn by only one cog in a given interval 
of time. Such a timepiece had been described about izji. The first mechan¬ 
ical clocks were set up in church towers or belfries visible through large 
areas of a town. One of the earliest was installed (1 }a6-35) in the abbey of 
Sr. Albans by Richard \\ allingford; k showed not only the hours and min , 
utes of the day hut the ebb and How of the ride, and the motions of the sun 
and moon. Later clocks added a medley of gadgets. The clock (1352) 
in Strasbourg Cathedral showed a crowing cock, the three A lagi, and a human 
figure on which were indicated, for each part of the body, the proper time 
for bloodletting. T he cathedral clock at Wells used a moving image of the 
sun to point the hour, and a small star, moving on an inner circle, to indicate 
the minute; a rlrird circle gave the day of the month; and on a platform above 
the dial four horsemen emerged and charged as each hour struck. On a 
fifteenth-century clock at Jena a buffoon s head opeiH'd its monstrous mouth 
to receive a golden apple from a pilgrim, only to have the apple snatched 
away as his montli began to close upon it; this comedy was performed every 
hour of every day for hundreds of years; and the clock still exists. A similar 
clwk at Nuremberg, set up in 150(5 and rudely interrupted by the second 

orld War, resumed its theatrical performances in 1953. 

To make watches a spiral spring was substituted (p, 1450) for the hanging 
wxight: a band of fine steel, rolled up into a small circle or drum, produced, 
by its gTaduaJ unwinding, the effect of the weight on the retarded wheel. 
By the end of the fifteenth century watches were numerous, some as large 
as a hand, some as small as an almond, many ovoid like the “Nuremberg 
eggs made by Peter 1 [ele (151 o). The principle of wciglu, escapement, and 
wheel was applied to other purposes, so that the mechanical clock became 
the parent of a myriad diverse machines. 

XATiiJe physics thus foreshadowed the Industrial Revolution, alchemy 
slowly grew into chemistry. By the close of this age the alchemists had dis¬ 
covered and described yJnc, bisinurh, liver of sulfur, rcgulus of antimony, 
volatile fluorine of alkali, and many other substances. They distilled alcohol, 
volariliy.ed mercury, and made sulfuric acid by the sublimation of sulfur. 

] hey prepared etlicr and aqua regia, and a scarlet dye superior to those now' 
used.^^ They bequeathed to chemistry' the experimental method that would 
prove the greatest gift of medieval science to the modem mind. 

Botany was still mostly confined to manuals of hQ.sbandtv or to herbals 
describing medicinal plants. Henry of Hesse (1515-97) suggested that new 
S{iecies, especially among plains, might evolve naturally from old ones;^** 
this 500 years before Darnin, Royal or papl menageries, animal brccdiilg, 
vererinary^ medicine, treatises on hunting or fishing or the cnltiirc of bees or 
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silkworms, bestiaries that told animal stories to insimnaic moral it Vt books 

on falconry, like the Mhoir dc Phoebtti (1387) of Gaston 111 Count of Foix, 
I^alf unwittingly gathered material for a science of 7 ,Qology, 

Anatomy and physiologj^ had for the most part to depend upon the dis- 
sccTton of animals, the wounds of soldiers, and occasional cases where the 
law required post-mortem autopsy. Honest Christians felt reasonable ob¬ 
jections to the dissection of human bodies which, however dead, ivere sup¬ 
posed to rise intact from the grave at the Last Judgment, AJl through the 
fourteenth century it was difficult to get cadavers for anatomical study; 
north of the Alps very few physicians, before (450, had ever seen a dissected 
human corpse. Ncvertheleffl, about 1360, Guy de Chauliac persuaded the au¬ 
thorities at Aviguon (then ruled by the papal coun) to cum over to medical 
schools, for dissection, the bodies of executed criminals.*' Dissections were 
performed before medical students at V^'enicc in 136S, Montpelier in tJ 77 . 
Florence in 1388, Lerida in 1391, \^enna in 1404; and in 1443 the University 
of Fadua built the first known anatomical theater. The results for medicine 
were endless. 


T\\ THE KF-4LEHS 

In the science and practice of medicine, as in literature and art, northern 
Europe was half a century or more behind Italy; and even Italy had by i joo 
barely regained the medical knowledge reached by Galen and Soranus a 
thousand years before. But the medical schools at Montpelier, Paris, and 0 .x- 
ford were making good progress, and the greatest surgeons of this age were 
French. The profession was now well organised, and defended its privileges 
Ii^dly; but as the demand for health always exceeded the supply, herbalists, 
afwthecarics, mid wives, wandering leeches, and barber surgeons—not to men¬ 
tion quacks—everywhere competed with trained practitioners, llic public, 
inviting disease by wrong living, and then seeking infallible diagnoses and 
cheap overnight cures, made the usual complaints about mercenary or mur¬ 
derous doctors. Froissart cortsidered it “the object of all medical men to gain 
large salaries’* *'*—as if this were not a disease endemic to all civilization. 

Tire nurse interesting medical men of the age were the surgeons. They had 
not yet persuaded the physicians to rccognb.e thcitv as equals; indeed, the 
L'niverslty of Paris would admit no student to its school of medicine in the 
fourteenth century except on his oath never to perform a surgical operation. 
Even bloodletting, which had already become a panacea, wa.s forbidden to 
physicians, and had to be left to their underlings. Barbers were still used by 
the people for many operations; bur the barber surgeons were now abandon¬ 
ing consorial practice, and were specializing in surgery; in 1365 there were 
forty such barber surgeons in Paris; in England they continued dll 1540. 
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An ordiDance of 1371 resiricted them in France to the treatment of ‘'«'ountJs 
not of a character likely to cause death”; and thereafter major operations 
could be legally performed only by “master surgeons" dedicated to their 
•ipecialty, A Royal College of Surgeons was chartered at Edinburgh in 1J05, 
The great names in surgery, in the first half of the fourteenth ccrttur)% 
were Henri dc Mondeville and Guy de Chauliac. Froissart might have noted 
that .Mondeville, though ahvays in great den)and, remained poor to the end 
of his days, and carried on his work despite his own asthma and tuberculosis. 
His Chmirgia (1306-10), the first work on surgery by a Frenchman, 
covered the whole field with a thoroughness and competence that earned a 
new standing for surgeons, I lis distinctive contribution was the application 
and development of a method which he liad learned from Tlieodoric Bor- 
gognoni at Bologna for treating wounds by complete cleansing, prevention 
of suppuration, exclusion of air, and dressings with wine. He defended his 
innovations by warning against a supine acceptance of Galen or other classic 
authorities, “Modeni authors," he wrote, using a favorite medieval adjective, 
"arc to the ajtcicnt like a dwarf placed upon the shoulders of a giant; he secs 
all that the giant secs, and farther still.’"^® 

The generation after him produced the most famous of medieval surgeons. 
Bom of peasant stock in the French village that gave him its name, Guy de 
Giauliac so impressed the lords of the manor that they paid his tuition at 
Toulouse, .Montpelier, Bologna, and Paris. Tn 1341 he became papal phvrician 
at .‘Vvignon, and held that difficult position for twenty-eight years. When 
the Black Death struck Avignon he stayed at his post, ministered to the 
victims, contracted the pesdJcncc, and bare|\' survived. Like any man. he 
committed serious errors; l)e blamed the plague now on an unfortunate con¬ 
junction of planets, now on Jews aiming to poison all Christendom; and he 
retarded the surgery of wounds by rejecting iMondcvillc’s simple cleansing 
method and returning to the use of plasters and salves. Bur for the most part 
he lived up to the finest tradkiorLS of his great profession. His Chimrgia 
magna was the most thorough, systciiiaric, and learned treatise on 

surgery produced before the sLvtecnrh century. 

Social and individual hygiene hardly kept pace with the advances of medi¬ 
cine. Personal cleanliness was not a fetish; even the King of England bathed 
only once a week, and somcrimes skipped. The Germans had p'ublic baths- 
large vats in which the bathers stood or sat naked, sometimes both sexes to¬ 
gether; Uhn uione had 16S such Badestuhev in 14S9, In all Furopc-not 
always excepting the arLsroeracy-the same article of clothing was wnm for 
months, or years, or generations, .Many cities had a water supply, but it 
reached only a few homes; mtist families'had to fetch water from the nearest 
fountain, well, or spring. The air of London was liefouled by the odor of 
slaughtered cattle, till such carnage was forbidden in 1371, The smell of 
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lutrincs detracted from the idyllic fatirasies of rural life. London tenements 
had but one latrine for all occupants; many houses had none at all, and 
emptied their ordure into tlie yards or streets. Thouiiands of privies poured 
into the Thames; a city ordinance of 1357 denounced this, but the practice 
continued. In 1388, prodded by several returns of the pla^e. Parliament 
passed the first Sanitary Act for all England: 

For that so much dung and filth of the garbage and entrails, as well 
of beasts killed as of other eorrupriom, be cast and put in ditches, 
rivers, and other waters... that the air is greatly corrupt and infect, 
and many maladies and other intolerable diseases do daily happen, as 
w ell to irdiabitants ... as to others repairing or traveling thither . . . 
it is accorded nnd assented. That proclamation he made... throughout 
tlie realm of F.ngland .,. that all diey which do cast and lay all such 
annoyances... sJiall cause them utterly to be removed .,. upon pain 
to lose and forfeit to our Lord the King."** 

Si mila r ordinances W'cre promulgated iu France about this rime. In 1383 
Marseille, follt>\ving the example of Ragusa (1377)* ordered the isolation of 
plague-stricken persons for forty days—a qiiarjiithie. Lpidenucs continued 
to occur—the sweating sickness in England {i486, 1508), diphtheria and 
smallpox in Germany (1492)—but with diminished virulence and mortality. 
Though sanitation was lax, hospirak were relatively abundant; in 1500 Eng¬ 
land had 460, York alone had sixteen.'*" 

The treamient of the insane gradually passed froni superstitious reverence 
or barbaric cruelty to scnii'Scicntllic care. In 1 jt>o the corpse of a girl who 
tiad chimed to be the I loly Ghost \vss dug up and burned hy ecclcsiasrica! 
order, and two women tvho exp tewed belief in her claim perished at the 
stake.*" In r 3 59 the .\rchbishop of Tolcdo cotnmissioned the civil authorities 
to bum alive a Spaniard who professed to be a brother of the Archangel 
Michael, and to visit heaven and hell daily."* xMatters improved in the fif¬ 
teenth centurx-. A monk named Jean JoJfre, filled with commission for 
lunatics who were being hooted through the streets of Valladolid by a mob, 
cst:ib1ishcd there an asylum for the insane {1409); and his example was fol¬ 
lowed in other cities. The hospital of St, Mary of Bethlehem, founded in 
London in 1247, was transformed into an insane asylum in 1402, and the 
word Bethlehem, corrupted into Bedlam, Ijccamc a synonym for a place of 
Insanity. 

Confirmed lepers were still outcast from socict}*, hut leprosy alniost dis- 
.ippcarcd from Western Europe in the fifteenth century. Syphilis took its 
place. Possibly a development of the grotverok previously known in France, 
possibly an importation from .■\merica," it appeared definitely in Spain in 
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'49Jt Italy in 1495; itsprc'jd su widely in France that it came to be called 
morbus ar- and some cities in Germany were so ravaged by it that they 
begged exemption from taxation*®^ As early as the end of the hfteenth cen- 
tuTY we hear of mercury being used in treating it. The progress of medicine 
ran a brave race then as now with the inventiveness of disease. 


V. THE PHtLOSO>>HEnS 

Though the age of the system-makers had passed, philosophy was still 
vigorous; indeed in the fourteenth century it shook the whole dogmatic 
structure of Quistendom. A cliange of emphasis ended the sway of the 
theologians In philosophy; the leading thinkers now took a major interest 
in science, like Buridan, or in economics, like Oresme, or in Church organi¬ 
zation, like Nicholas of Cusa, or in politics, like Pierre Dubois and Marsilius 
of Padua. Intellectually these men were quite the equal of Albertus .Magnus, 
Thomas Aquinas, Siger de Brabant, Bonavenrura, and Duns Scorns. 

Scholasticism—both as a method of argument and exposition and as an at¬ 
tempt to show the consistency of reason with faith-continued to dominate 
the northern universities. Aquinas was canonized in 1315; thereafter liis fel¬ 
low Dominicans, espiecially at Louvain and Cologne, felt it a p<iint of honor to 
maintain his doctrine against all challenges, 'Fhe Franciscans, as a loyal op¬ 
position, preferred to follow Angusrine and Duns Scocus. One unmoored 
Dominican, \Villiam Durand of Sainr-Poiirfain, shocked his order by going 
over to the Scotists, At thirty-eight (c, 1308) he bei^ii a vast commentarv', 
w*hich he finished in old age. As he progressed he abandoned Aristotle and 
Aquinas, and proposed to put reason above the authority of “any doctor, 
however famous or solemn”—here ivas a philosopher with some sense of 
humor.®* WTiilc remaining overtly orthodox in thcolog)', he prepared for 
the uncompromiang nominalism of Ockham by restoring the conceptualism 
of Abelard: only individual things exist; all abstract or general ideas are 
merely the useful sht^rthand concepts of the mind. William's friends called 
him Doctor Resoimhshtms; his opponents called him Durus Dunindtts—Du- 
rand the Hard—and warmed themselves with the hope that the fires of hell 
would soften him at last, 

William of Ockham was much harder, bur did not wait till death to bum; 
his whole life was one of hoc controversy, cooled only by occasional im¬ 
prisonment, and the compulsion of the times to phrase his heat in Scholastic 
form. He admitted in philosophy no authoriry hut experience and reason. 
He took his theorems pa^onatcly, and set half of Europe by the ears in 
defending his views. His life, adventures, and aims prefigure \"oltairc's, and 
perhaps his effect was as great. 
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We connuT say precisely where or when he was bom ^ probably at Ockham 
iti Surrey, tow'ard the end of the thirteenth century. While yet young he 
entered the Franciscan order, and about the age of twelve he was sent to 
Oxford as a bright lad who would surely be a shiniag light in the Chiarch. 
At Oxford, and perhaps at Paris, he felt the induence of another subtle 
Frandscan, Duns Sootus; for though he opposed the "realism” of Scotus, 
he carried his predecessor's J^rionalist critique of philosophy and theology 
many steps further to a kkcpticistn that would dissolve alPte religious dogmas 
and scientific laws. He taught for six years at Oxford, and may have taught 
at Paris, Apparently before 1314—w'hile still a tyro in his twenties—he wrote 
commentaries on ArLstotle and Peter Lombard, and hh most influential book. 
Smtmta tothts /tJgfcjre—a summary of all logic. 

It seems at first sampling to be a dreary desert of logic-chopping and tech* 
nical terminology, a lifeless procession of definitions, divisions, subdivision.^, 
distinctions, classifications, and stibtleties. Ockhani knew ait about "seman¬ 
tics"; he deplored the Inaccuracy of the tenns used iu philosophy, and spent 
half his tinte trying to make them more precise. Me resented the Gothic 
edifice of abstractions—one mounted upon the other like arches in super¬ 
imposed ticrs—thac medieval thought had raised, ^^’'e cannot find in his extant 
works precisely the famous formula that tradition called "Ockham’s razor”: 
entia non s^mt imikipHcanda praeter wcceirirjrm—entities arc not to be 
multiplied beyond need. But he expressed the principle in other tenths again 
and again; piuraUtoi non est poitenda s'me necessitate—^ plurality (of entities 
or causes or factors) is not to be posited (or assumed) "without necessity; 
and frustra fit per plura quad potest fieri per pjticiara—K is vain to seek n* 
accomplish or explain by assuming several entities or causes what can be 
explained by fewcr.“ The principle was not new; Aquinas had accepted it, 
Scotus had used But in Ockham’s hands it became a deadly w'capon, 
cutting avi'ay a hundred occult fancies and grandiose abstractions. 

Applying the principle to epistemology, Ockham judged it needless to 
assume, as the source and material of knowledge, any thing more than sensa¬ 
tions, From these arise memorj- (sensation reiHved), perception (sensation 
interpreted through memory), imagination (memories combined), antici¬ 
pation (memory projected), thought (memories compared), and experience 
(memories interpreted through thought). "Nothing can be an object of the 
interior sense” (thought) “\rithout having been an object of the exterior 
sense" (sensation);®^ here is Locke’s empiricism 300 years before Locke. 
All that we ever perceive outside ourselves Is individual cntifies-^pecific 
persons, places, things, actions, shapes, colors, tastes, odors, pressures, tern* 
peranircs, sounds; and the words by xvhich we denote these are “tvords of 
first intention” or primary intent, directly referring to what we interpret 
as external realities. Bv noting and abstracting the common features of simi- 
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lar entities so perceived, we may arrive at gcncraJ or abstract ideas—man, 
virtue, height, sweetness, heat, music, eloquence; and the words by which 
we denote such abstractions are “words of second intention,” referring to 
conceptions derived from percepdons. These “universals” are never experi¬ 
enced in scasatian; they are terttfmi, sigTiJ, now/i»j—terms, signs, names—for 
general illations extremely useful (and dangerous) in thought or reason, in 
science, philosophy, and theology; they are not objects existing outside the 
mind. “Everything outside the mind is singular, numerically one.” ^ Reason 
is magnificent, but its conclusions have meaning only in so far as they refer 
to experience—i.e., to the perception of individual entities, or the perform¬ 
ance of individual acts; orhcrxvisc its conclusions are vain and perhaps decep¬ 
tive abstractions. I low much nonsense is talked or written by mistaking ideas 
for things, abstractions for realities! Abstract thought fulfills its function 
only when it leads to specific statements about specific things. 

From this “noininalism” Ockham moved with devastating recklessness 
into ever)’’ field of philosophy and theology. Both metaphysics and science, 
he announced, arc precarious generalizations, since our e.\perience is only 
of individual entities In a narrosvly restricted area and time; it is mere arro¬ 
gance on our part to assume the universal and eternal validity of the general 
propositions and “natural laws" that we derive from this tiny sector of 
reality. Our knowledge is molded and lirnitcd by our means and ways of 
perceiving things (this is Kant before Kant); it is locked up in the prison 
of our minds, and it must not pretend to be the objective or ultimate crurh 
about anything.*" 

As for the soul, it too is an abstraction. It never appears in our sensations 
or perceptions, external or internal; all that we perceive is will, the ego 
asserting itself in every action and thought. Reason itself and all the gloiy 
of intellccT are tools of the will; the intellect is merely the w'ill thinking, 
seeking its ends by thought.™' (This h Schopenhauer.) 

God Himself seems to fall before this razor philosophy. Ockham (like 
Kant) found no conclusive force in any of the arguments used to prove the 
existence of deity. He rejected .Aristotle’s notion that the chain of motions 
or causes compels us to assume a Prime Mover or First Cause; an “infinite 
regress” of motions or causes Is no more inconceivable than the unmoved 
Mover or uncaused Cause of .Aristorle’s theolog)^'.*^ Since norhing can be 
known save through direct perception, n-e can never have any clear knovi'l- 
edge that God exists—won poteit sciri e^’identer quod Deus eit,”- That God 
is omnipotent or infinite, oninisdenr or benevolent or personal, cannot be 
shown by reason; much Jess can reason prove that there arc three persons in 
one God, or that God became man to atone for Adam and F.ve’s disobe¬ 
dience, or char the Son of God is present in the consecrated Hitsr,** Nor is 
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monorheLsm more rational than polythcwm; there niay be more worlds than 
one, aitd more gods to govern them.*** 

\\’hat then remained of the majesde edifice of Chnstian faith, its lovely 
myths and songs and art, ics God-given morality, its fortifying hope? Ock¬ 
ham recoiled before the ruin of theology by reason, and in a desperate effort 
to save a social order based on a moral code based on religions belief, he 
proposed at last to sacrifice reason on rhe altar of faith. Though it cannot be 
proved, it is probable that God exists, and that He has endowed each of us 
wdth an iramorraJ soiil,''“ We must distinguish (as Averroes and Duns Scotus 
had advised) between theological truth and philosophical truth, and humbly 
accept in hiith what proud reason doubts. 

It was too much to expect that this caudal appendage in honor of “practi¬ 
cal reason" would be accepted by the Church as atoning for Ockham’s 
critique of pure reason. Pope JohnXXil ordered an ecclesiastical inquiry into 
the "aboniinable heresies" of the young friar, and summoned him to appear 
at the papal court in Axignon. Ockham came, for we find him, in 132S, in 
3 papal prison there, u ith two other Franciscans. The three escaped, and 
fled to Aiguesmortes; they embarked in a small boar, and were picked up 
by a galley that cook them to Louis of Bavaria at Pisa. The Pope excommu¬ 
nicated them, the Emperor protected them. William accompanied Louis to 
Munich, joined Marsilius of Padua there, lived in an antl-papal Franciscan 
monastery, and issued from it a torrent of books and pamphlets against the 
power and heresies of the popes m general, and rtf John XXII in particular. 

As he had in his metaphysics outdone the skepticism of Scotus, so now 
in his practical theory Ockham carried to daring conclusions the an tide ri- 
calism of Marsilius of Padua, He applied his “rar.or" to the dogmas and rites 
that the Church had added to early Chrisrianiy, and demanded a return 
to the simpler creed and worship of the New Testament. In a pugnacious 
CentHoquium theoIogicit??i he brought before the tribunal of his reason a 
hundred dogmas of the Church, and argued that many of them led logically 
to intolerable absurdities. If, for c.\ajrip]e, .Viaiy* is the Aluthcr of God, and 
God is father of us all, Mary is rhe mother of her father.*" Ockham ques¬ 
tioned the Apostolic Succession of the popes, and their infallibility^ on the 
cuntraiy, he urged, many of them had been heretics, and some had been 
criminals.®^ He advocated a lenient treatment of heresy, proposing that all 
expression of opinion be left free except for rhe disseminarion of conscious 
falsehood." What Giiistianii^’’ needed, he thought, was a return from tlie 
Church to Christ, from wealth and power ro simplicity of life and humility 
of rule. The Church should be defined not as the clergy alone but as the 
whole Christian community. This entire fellowship, including the women, 
should choose represenTarives, including women, to a general council, and 
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this council shuulil choose md govern rhe pope. Church and state should 
be under one head.''*' 

The state itself should be subject to the 'VviJl of the people, for in them 
is vested all final sovereignty on the Earth. They delegate their rigltt of 
legislation and administration to a king or emperor on rhe under^anding 
that he will enact laws for the welfare of all. If the cotiimon good requires 
it, private propercj' may be abolshed.'** If the ruler coinniirs a great crime, 
rile mull of a religion’s dogmas is Jejune. I le died of the Black Death in i 
or 13JO, still in the pri me of life. 

We know' little of Ockham's fate. The beer of .Munich could not console 
hiin for the lost wine of Paris, He compared himself to John the Ev^angelist 
on Paimos, but he dared not leave the protective orbit of the Emperor. Ac¬ 
cording to a Franciscan chtonicler the rebel in his final years signed a recan¬ 
tation of his heresies. Perhaps the reconciliation of Louis with the Church 
made this advisable; and M’illiatn may have come to feel that to question 
the truth of a religion’s dogmas is jejune. Fie died of the Black Death in 1349 
or I jjo, still hi the prime of life. 

Long before his death he w'as recognti'.etl as the most forceful thinker of 
liis age, and the universities shook with disputes over his philosophy. iMany 
theologians accepted his view that the basic tenets of the Chiisrian religion 
could not be proved by reason;’* iind the distincrion between philosophical 
truth and religious truth w'as as widely spread in the fourteenth century as 
is today the tacit truce between scientific inquiry and religious ministrations. 
At Oxford a school of Ockhamists took form, called itself the via vioderJhi 
{as Abelard had called hts conceptualism joo years before), and smiled at 
the metaphysical realism of Scocus and Aquinas.™ The modernists were espe^ 
cially victorious in the universities of Central Europe; Huss at Prague and 
Luther at Erfurt were taught nominalism, and may have been conditioned 
by it for their revolt. At Paris the universit)" authorities forbade (1139-40) 
the teaching of Ockham’s sHews, bur many of the students, and some masters, 
acclaimed him as the standard-bearer of free thought, and more than once 
the opposed faaions, as In our rimes, fought with words and fists in the cafes 
or the streetsIt was probably in reaction against Ockhamism that Thomas 
a Kempis condemned philosophy in The huitattctjj of Cferijf. 

Ockham played 3 part, if only as a voice, in the uprising of the nationalist 
state against the umversalist Church, fits propaganda for ecclesiastical pov¬ 
erty influenced W yclif, and liis assaults upon the papacy, as well as his 
constant appeal from the Church to the Bible and earlv Christianity, pre¬ 
pared for Luther, who ranked Ockham as the “chiefest and most in^nious 
of Scholastic doctors," His voluntarism and individualism expressed in 
advance the heady spirit of the Renaissance. His skepticism passed down to 
Ramus and Montaigne, perhaps to Erasmus; his subjectivLst limitation of 
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knowledge to ideas foreshadowed Berkeley| his attempt to rescue faith 
through “practical reason" anticipated Kant, Though philosophically an 
idealist, his emphasis on, sensation as the sole source of knowledge gave him 
a place in the procession of empirical English philosophy from Roger and 
Francis Bacon through Hobbes, I,iOcke, Hume, MLll, and Spencer to Bertrand 
Russell, His occasional sallies into physical science—his perception of a bw 
of inerria, his doctrine of action at a distance—stimubted thinkers from Jean 
Buridan to Isaac Newton Tlie general effect of his work, like that of Duns 
Scorns, was to undermine the basic assumption of Seholasticssni—that medi¬ 
eval Christian dogma could he proved by reason. Scholasticism maintained 
till the seventeenth century a pallid post-mortem existence, but it never 
recovered from these blows. 


V«, THE REFtJRMERS 

While ibn-Khaldun was founding socblogv' in Islam, Pierre Dubok, 
Nicole CJresme, Marsilius of Padua, and Nicholas of Cusa were devck>ping 
kindred studies, less systematically, in Christendom. Dubois ser^'cd Philip 
of France as Ockham and Marsilius served Louis of Bavaria, by aitning in- 
tellecTual broadsides against the papacy, and singing doxologies to the state. 
In a Supplicatic^ du petiphde France at rot contre le pape Boniface (1308), 
and in a treatise De reettpemtione terre sancte (On the Recapture of the 
Holy Land, 1305), the ardent lawyer recommended that the papacy should 
shed all its temporal possessions and powers, that the rulers of Europe should 
repudiate the papal authority in their realms, and that the French Church 
should divorce itself from Rome and submit to secular authority and law. 
Moreover, proceeded Dubois, all Europe should be united under the French 
king as, emperor, with his capital at Coosrantinople as a bastion against Islam. 
An international court should be established to adjudicate the quarrels of 
nations, and an economic boycott should be deebred against any Christian 
nation that should open war against another, W omen should have the same 
educational opportunities and political rights as mem 

No one seemed to pay much attention to these proposals, but they 
entered into the intellectual currentsihat undermined the papac}'. Two cen¬ 
turies after Dubois, Henry who doubtless had never heard of him. fol¬ 
lowed his program, and Wydifs. in religion; and in the early nineteenth 
century Napoleon set up for a moment a united Europe under French lead¬ 
ership, with the jatpe a captive of the sratc, Dubois belonged to that rising 
leyal profession n'hich aspired to replace the clergy in administering the gov¬ 
ernment, He won his battle; we live in the heyday of his victory. 

Oresme, w ho stirred so many pools, wrote toward 13 55 one of the clearest 
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nnd most straightforward essay's in all economic litcrature-Qit the 
NiittJi'Cj Lii-iv, ojjd j-l/rfrirfKJiij of Money. The money of a counm'. he argued, 
belongs to the community, not to the king; it is a social utility, not a royal 
pert|iiisiTC; the ruler or government may rc|pilare its issue, but should make no 
profit from minting it, and sbottid maintain its metallic quality undebased. 
A king who dihires the coinage Ls 3 thief.^^ .Morettver, liad money (as “Gres¬ 
ham sLaw ' would say two centuries later) drives good money out of circu¬ 
lation; people will secrete or esport good coin, and the dishonest governiiicnt 
will receive in its revenues only its depreciated currency. These ideas of 
Oresme were not merely ideals; he taught them, as tutor, to the son of John 
ll. When his pupil became Charles \‘, the y enmg King, after one desperate 
dc\TiIuari£>n, profited from his teacher's instruction by resrorioff the shattered 
finances of w ar-ridden France to a sound and honest fmdg 

Maisllius of Padua was of nifire volatile teniperament than Orestne: an 
uncompromising individualist proud of his intellect and courage, and makimr 
his political philosophy an incvrricablc part of his hectic life, ^n of a notary 
in Padua, he studied medicine at the utiiversity; probably he owed some of 
his anticlerical radJcalkm to the atmosphere of AvcrrtJisftic skepticism that 
Petrarch found and denounced there in the same generation. Passing to Park, 
he became for a year rector of the universir>'. In 1524, with the minor collab- 
oradon of John of Jandun, he composed the most rcmarkahle and influential 
imlitical treatise of the .Middle Ages-Defensor pach (The Defender of 
Peace), Knowing that the tHKik must be condemned by the Church, the 
■luthors fled to Nuremberg and placed themselves under the wing of the 
tiinperor Louis of Bavaria, then at war with the pope. 

They could not have expected so lusty- a fighter as John XXll to take 
calmly their bellicose defense of peace. The book argued that the jieace of 
Europe was being destroyed by strife between state and Church, and that 
peace could be restored and best maintained by bringing the Church, with 
all her property and personnel, under the same Imperial or royal authorirv* 
as other groups and gotKls. It was (ran the argument) a mistake for the 
Church ever m have acquired property; nothing in Scripture justified such 
acquisition. 

Like Ockham, the authors defined the Church as the whole body of Chris¬ 
tians. As the Roman people, in Roman law, xvas the real sovereign, and merely 
delected its authority- to consuls, senate, or emperors, so the Christian coni- 
munity' should delegate, bur should never surrender, its powers to Its repre¬ 
sentatives, the clergy- and these should Iw held responsible to the people 
whom they represent. The derivation of the papal supremacy from dtc 
Apostle Peter is, in IMarsilius’s view, an historkal error; Peter had no mure 
authority than the other Apcstles, and the bishops of Rome, in their first 
three centuries, had no more authority* than the bishops of several trrher 
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ancient Ciipimls. Not the pope bur the cnipcn>r or his delegates presided over 
the first general councils. A general council, freely elected by the pcojile of 
Christendom, should interpret the Scriptures, define the Cirluilic faith, and 
choose the cardinals, who should choose the pope.” In all remporai matters 
the cl erg)', including the pope, should be subject to civil jurUdiction and 
law. Tite state should appoint and remunerate the clerg\-, fi-x the number 
t»f churches and priests, remove such priests as it finds unu urrh v% take control 
of ecclesiastical endowments, schools, and income, and rclici'C the poor 
nut of the surplus revenues of the Church.'" 

Mere again was the strident voice of the upsurging national state. I laring, 
through the support of the rising middle classes, subdued the barons and the 
communes, the kings now felt strong enough to repudiate the cUiitis ai the 
Church to sovereignty over the civil power. Seizing the upportunitj' pre¬ 
sented by the deterioration (tf the Church’s intemaiional and intellectual 
autlniriry, the secular rulers now dreaiiic^l of mastering every’ phase of life 
in their realms, iTlcJuding religion and the Church. Tills was the basic issue 
that would be fought out in the Ueformation; and the triumpii of rl^c stare 
over the Church would mark one tennlnus of the Middle Ages. (In 1555 
1 lenrj' X’^lll, at the height of his revolt against the Church, had the Defens&r 
pjch translated and published at governmental expense.) 

.Marsilius, like Ockham and Luther, after proposing to replace the 
authority of the Church with that of the people, was compelled, both for 
social order and for his own security, to replace it with the authority’ of the 
state. But he did not raise the kings into ogres of omnipotence, lie looked 
beyond the triumph of the state to the day when the people niiglit actually 
exercise the sovereignty that legal theorists had long affected to vest in them. 
In ecclesiastical reform he advocated democracy: each Christian community 
should choose its representative to church councils, each parish should choose 
its own priests, control them, dismiss them if need should be; and no member 
of the parish should be excommunicated without its consent. .Marsiliixs ap* 
plied similar principles to civil gi>vcminenr, but w ith hesitant modifications; 

We dcL’Jarc, according to truth and the opinion of Aristotle, that 
the lcgi,s|ptfir—the prime and proper erfettivc cao.'sc of law—should 
be the people, the whole liody of dtbens, or its weightier part (vulcn- 
tiorivi /Mrtitri), commanding or deciding by its own choice or will, 
expressed verba!Iv In a general a’Scmbly of the citutens, , , , 1 say’ 
weightier part, taking into consideration Loth the number of pcrsfins, 
and their quality, in the cfimmunity for w'hich the law’ is enacted. The 
whole body of drizens, or its weigiitier part, cither makes law' ctircetlv 
or commits this dutv to some one or a few’; but the latter do nnt, and 
cannot, constitute the legislaror in the strict sense of the terinj they 
act only In such matters, and for such periods, as arc covered hy’ the 
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authorizilriffn from the piin^ary iegiskior. ... I cM citi/en hjin iaIiu 
parricipates in the civil community uitli eidier deliberative or judiciai 
auihorityi according to his rank. By this dcJinition boys, slaves, aliens, 
and women are distingiiished from citizens., . * Only out of the dc- 
libenidon and will of the whole mulrimdc is the best law produced. 

.,. A majoriej^^ more readily dian any of its partST can discern the de¬ 
fects in a law proposed for enacmienc^ for an entire body is greater in 
er and worth than anv of its separate parts.^ 

TIils is a remarkable statemeni for its time (i p4)» and the conditioas of 
the age justify^ its hcsitatiorLs. Even .Marsilius would not advocate equal suf¬ 
frage for all adults in a Europe w^herc hardly one person in ten could read, 
coninvumcation was difRcuk, and class divisions wxrc mortised in the cement 
of rime. Indeed, he rejected complete demc^cracy, w herein policy and legis¬ 
lation would be determined by a count of noses (egenonmi 
multitude of needv people^'); and to correct this “corruption of a republic" 
he was willing that individuals should have political pcjwcr commensurate 
w ich their value to the community^—though he did nor say how or by whom 
this was to be judged, t h left room for monarchy, but added that ''a ruler 
M'ho is elected is greatly to be preferred to rulers who are he^edita^y^" The 
king is to be a delegate and servant of ihc public; and if he seriously mis¬ 
behaves it may rightly depose him.“ 

These ideas had a medieval, even an ancient, origin: the Roman lawyers 
and the Scholastic phtlosophers bad regularly endowed the people with a 
theoretical sovereignty; the papacy itself was an elective monarchy; the pope 
called himself serms servpnmi Df/—“serv^ant of the serv'ants of God'"; and 
Thomas Aquinas had agreed with John of Salisbury on the right of the 
people to overthrow a lawless king. But rarely in Christendom had these ideas 
been extended to so explicit a foniiukdon of representative government. 
Here in one man. in the fourteenth cenrurv% were the ideas of both the Prot¬ 
estant Reformation and the French Revolution, 

Marsibus was too far ahead of his time to be comfortable^ I Ic rose rapidly 
with Louis of Bavaria, and fell rapidly with his fall. WTicn Louis made peace 
with the popes he was required to dismiss Marsdlus as a heretic. We do nor 
know the sequel. .Apparently Marsilius died in 1343. an outcast alike from 
the Church tl^ar he had fought and from rhe state that he had labored to exalt. 

His temporary success would have been impossible had not the rising legal 
profession given to ihc state an authority rivaling that of the Church. Over 
the ruins of feudal and communal law, beside and often against the canon law 
of the Church, the la^^ycrs raised the '^posirive law" of the state; and year 
by year this royal or secular law extended its reach over the avoirs of men. 
Tlic law schools of Momj>clicr, Orleans, and Paris turned out bold and subtle 
legists who used Roman law to build up, as against papal claims, a theory of 
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Jivtnc rigKc and absiolutc power for rheir royal masters, Tlicse ideas were 
scTongtsf in France, where thev evolved into Uittn e'sst ?»ol and Le roi soteil: 
they prevailed also in Spain, preparing the absoludsni of Ferdinand, Charles 
V, and Philip TI; and even in parliamentary England Wyclif expounded the 
unlimited authority of the divine king. Lords and commons opposed the 
theory, and Sir John Fortcscuc itisiwcd that the English king conld not issue 
laws without the consent of ParlLiraent, and that English judges were hound, 
by their oath, to judge by the law of the land, whatever the king might de¬ 
sire; bur under Henry Vll, Henry Mil, and Elizabeth, England too would 
kneel to absolute nilets. Bet^veen the rival absolutisms of po{^cs and kings 
some idealistic spirits clung to the notion of a “natural law%" a divine justice 
Implanted in the liuraan conscience, phrased in the Gospels, and superior to 
any law of man. Neither the state nor the Church paid more than lip service 
to this conception; it remained in rhe background, professed and ignored, 
but ever faintly alive. In the eighteenth century it would father the Amcricait 
Declaration of Independence and the French Declaration of the Rights of 
Man, and would play a minur but eloquent role in a revolution that for a 
rime upset both the absolutLstns that had ruled mankind. 

Nicholas of Cusa fought, and then resigned himself to, the absolutlsiti of 
the papacy. In his varied career he showed the best face of organized Cliris- 
tianiry to a Germany alwaj'S suspicious of rhe OiurcE Philosopher and ad- 
niinistrator, theologian and legist, mystic and scientist, he combined in one 
powerful [lersonalitj'' the best constituents of those jMiddle -Ages tliat were 
closing with his life. Bom at Cues, ncarTrier (1401), he learned a medley of 
scholarship and devotion in the school of the Brethren of the Common 
Life at Deventer. In a year at Heidelberg he felt the influence of Ockham’s 
nominalism; at Padua he was touched for a time with the skepticism of 
Averrofe; at Cologne he absorbed the orthodox tradition of Albertos Magnus 
and Thomas Aquinas; all the elements were mixed in him that would make 
him the most complete Christian of his time. 

He never quite abandoned the mystical mood that had reached him from 
McbiTcr Eckhart; he wrote a classic of mjTSticism in De visione D^; and in a 
philosophic defense of such visians (Apologia dociae igtiorantiae) he coined 
a famous phrase—“learned ignorance." Me rejected theScholasdc rationalism 
that sought to prove theology' by reason; all human knowledge, he felt, is 
relative and uncertain; truth is hidden in God,"^ Generally he rejected astrol¬ 
ogy; but, succumbing to the delusions of his epoch, he indulged in some 
astrological calculations, and reckoned that the end of the world would 
come in 1754.*^ Amid a life croxvded with ecclcstastical actixHt}' he kept 
abreast of scientific thouglir. He ui^d more experiment and more accurate 
measurements- he suggested timing the fall of different bodies from differenr 
heights; he taught that the earth “cannot be fixed, hut moves like other 
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stars”; every stax^ however Hxed it niiiv seciii, iiioves; no orhir is precisely 
circular; the earth is not the center of the universe, except in so far as any 
point may be taken as the center of an infinite universe,” These were some¬ 
times judicious borrow ings, soniEtimcs brilliant aperpis. 

In 143 3 Kidiolas w ent to Basel to present to the ecdcsiasdcal council there 
the claims of a friend to the archiepiscopal see of Cologne. His plea failed, 
but he rook the opportunity of presenting to the council—then at odds with 
the pope—a w^ork of some moment in the history of philosophy, i Ic called it 
De concordmtia Catholica^ and its general purj>ose was to find terms of ac¬ 
cord between the councils and the popes. In an elaborate analogy with a liv¬ 
ing organism, he pictured the Church as an organic unity, mcapabJe of 
successful funciioning except through the liannonious co-operation of its 
parts. Instead of concluding, as the popes might have done, chat the parts 
should be guided by the head, Nicholas argued that only a general council 
could represent, express, and unify the inrerdc pendent elements of the 
Church. 1 Tc repeated Aquinas and Marsilius, and almost plagiarized Rousseau 
and Jefferson, in an idealistic passage: 

Ever>' law depends upon the law of nature; and if it contradicts thk 
it cannoE be a valid law.... Since by nature all men are then everv' 
go\‘^emmenc... exists solely by the agreeinetiE and ennsent of the sub- 
jjccts.... Tlie binding power of any law eortsists in this tacit or explicit 
agreement and consent 

The sovereign people delegates its powers to small groups equipped by edu¬ 
cation or experience to make or administer laws; but these groups derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed. W'hen the Christian com- 
inunicy delegates its powers to a generi council of the Church, that council, 
and not the pope, represents the sovereign authority In religion. Nor can 
the pope rest his claim to Icgisktlvc absolution on the supposed Donation of 
Constantine, for that Donation is a forgery and a mjth.*'^ A pope has a right 
to summon a general council^ but such a counciU if it judges hJni unfit, may 
rightly depose him. And the same principles hold for secular princes. An 
elective monarchy is probably the best governnicnt available to mankind 
in its present depraved condition; but the secular ruler, like the pope, should 
periodically convene a representadve assetnbly, and shnvild submit to its 
decrees. 

NichoW later life a mcjdel for prelates. .\Iade a cardinal (1448)* he 
became in person a Catholic Reformation In a strenuous tour through the 
Netherlands and Germany, he held provincial sync:His, revived ecclcsiasdcal 
disciptine, reformed the monascerics and nunneries, attacked priestly con¬ 
cubinage* furthered the cducadon of the clergy, and raised, at least for a 
time, the level of clerical and popular morality. “^Nicholas of Cusa.” 


wrote 
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che learned Abbot Trirhemius, “appeared in Germany as an angel of light 
and peace amid darkness and confusion. He restored the unity of the Church, 
strengthened the authority of her Supreme Head, and sowed a precious seed 
of new life,” ” 

To his other titles Nicholas could have added that of humanist. He loved 
the ancient classics, encouraged their study, and planned to print for wide 
circulation the Greek manuscripts that he himself had brought from Con¬ 
stantinople. He had the true scholar’s tolerance- In a DialogifettnPeacfjCom- 
posed in the very year when Constanrinople fell to the Turks, he pleaded for 
tnuti al understanding among the religions as di^'crsc rays of one eternal 
tnitl’.*" And in the dawn of modem thought, when the rising freedom of the 
intclitct nras an intoxication, be wrote sound and noble words: 

To know and to think, to see the tnith «ith the eye of the nund, is 
always a joy. The older a man grows, the greater is the pleasure that 
this affords him.... As love is the life of the heart, so is the endeavor 
after knowledge and truth the life of the mind. Amid the movements 
of time, the daily labor, perplexities, and contradictions of Ufe, we 
should lift our gaxc fearlessly to the clear vault of heaven, and seek 
ever to t^tain a firmer grasp cjf . . , the origin of all goodness and 
beauty, the capacities of our own hearts and minds, the intellectual 
fruits of mankind throughout the centuries, and the wonderful works 
of Nature around us; but remembering alwaj'S that in humility alone 
lies true greatness, and that knowledge and wisdom are profitable only 
in so far as our lives are governed by them.** 

Had there been more such Nicholases there might have been no Luther. 


chapter XIII 


The Conquest of the Sea 

1492-1517 


J, COLL’MBUS 

I T was “manifest destiny” that sontcone in this age would dare the perils 
of the Atlantic to find lodia or “Cathay.” For two thousand years Lgcnd 
had told of an Atlantis across the sea; and later myths had placed beyond the 
Atlantic a fountain whose waters conferred eternal youth. Tlie faili ic of 
the Crusades compelled the discovery of America; the domination of the 
eastern iMediteirancan by the Turks, the closing or obstruedon of land routes 
by the Ortonsans at Constantinople and by anti-Chrisdan d^mastics in Persia 
and Turkestan, made the old avenues of F.ast-Wcst trade costly and dan^ 
gerous. Italy and even France might cling to the remnants of that trade over 
every discouragement of tolls and war, but Portugal and Spain were too far 
u^est to make such arrangements profitably; their problem was to find an¬ 
other route, Portugal found one around Africa; nothing w'as left for Spain 
Imt to try a passage west. 

The growth of knowdedge had long since established the sphericity of the 
earth. The very errors of science encouraged audacity by underesdmadng 
the width of the Atlantic, and picturing Asia as lying ready for conquest and 
exploitation on the farther side. Scandinavian mariners had reached Labrador 
in 98A and tooo, and had brought back iie\^’3 of an immense continent. In 
1477, if WT may believe his own account, Christopher Columbus visited Ice¬ 
land,^ and presumably heard proud tradidons of Leif Fricsson's voyage to 
“ Vinland.” All that was needed now, for the great adventure, was money. 
Bravery abounded. 

Columbus himself, in the Mayorazzo or will that he made before setting 
out on his third voyage acros the Atlantic, named Genoa as his birthplace. 
It is true that in his extant writings he always calls himself by the Spanish 
name Cristobal Colon, never by the Italian name Cristoforo Colombo; but 
this was presumably because he was writing in Spanish, living in Spain, or 
sailing for a Spanish sovereign, not because he had been bom in Spain. 
Possibly his forebears had been Spanish Christianized Jews who had migrated 
to Italy; the evidence of Hebraic blood and sentiment in Columbus is al¬ 
most convincing.® His father was a weaver, and Christoforo appears to have 
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fallowed that craft for a time iti Genoa and Savona. The biography %vntten 
by his son Ferdinand credits him with studying astronomy, geometry, and 
cosmography at the University of Pavia, but the universiry records do nor 
list him, and he himself tells us that he became a sailor at fourteen," For in 
Genoa every road leads dov\ n ro the set. 

In 1476 a ship on svbich he was heading for Lisbon was attacked by pirates; 
the vessel foundered; Columbus relates that with the support of some wreck¬ 
age he swam six miles to the shore; but the great admiral had high powers of 
nuaginadon. A few months later (he says) he sailed for England as seaman 
or captain^ thence to Iceland, thence to Lisbon. There he married, and set¬ 
tled dowTi as a maker of maps and charts. Ilis farher-ifvla\\' was a manner 
who had served Prince I lenrv' the Navigator; doubtless Columbus heard 
from him some glowing tales of the Guinea coast. In 1482, probably as an 
officer, he joined a Portuguese fleer that sailed that cciast to Elniina, I Ic read 
\vith ifitcrestt i*nd many annoradons, Pope Pius IPs Hiit^riareruin gest^niSy 
which suggested the circumnavlgabilitj'^ of Africa.^ 

But his studies more and more ineftned him to the west. He knew chat 
Strabo, in tlie flrsc century of our era, bad told of an attempt to circle ihc 
globe. He was familiar with Seneca's bnes; *"An age will come in after years 
when Ocean will loose the bonds of things, and an Immense land will ap¬ 
pear* and the proj^licr Tiphys will reveal new worlds, and Thuk [Iceland? | 
will no longer be the end of the earth.” ^ Lie had read The Book of Ser Marco 
Foh^ which glorified the riches of China and placed Japan 1,500 miles east 
of the mainJand of Asia. He made over a thousand notes in his copy of Pierre 
d^-MlIy’s Imago imntdL He accepted the prevailing estimate of the earth’s 
clrcuniferetice as 18,000 to 20,000 miles; and combining this with Polo’s 
displaccnient of Japan, he reckoned that the nearest Asiatic islands would 
be some 5,ooomiies west of Lisbon. He had heard of a letter ([474) in which 
the Florcndne physician Paolo Toscanelli had advised King Affonso of 
Portugal that a shorter way to India than that around Africa could be found 
by sailing 5,000 miles west. Columbus wrote to ToscancUi, and received an 
encouraging reply. I lis purptise niatured. and seethed in his brain. 

About 1484 he proposed to John 11 of Ponugal that the King should equip 
three vessels for a year of expkimtjon across the Atlantic and back; that 
Columbus should be appointed “Great Admiral of the Ocean” and perpefuat 
governor of whatever lands he might discover; and that he should receive a 
tenth of all revenues and precious metals thereafter derived froTii those lands 
by Portugal.^ (Obviously the idea of spreading Christianit>=^ was secondarv^ 
to material considerations.) The King submitted the proposal to a com¬ 
mittee of savants; they rejected it on the ground that Columbus’s estimate 
of the distance across the Atlantic as merely 1^400 miles was far coo sn>alb 
(It wax approximately correct from the Canary Islands to the West Indies.) 
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In 1485 tw'o Pomiguese navigators proposed a similar project to King John, 
hut agreed to finance it themselves* John gave them at least his blessing; they 
sailed (J487), followed too northern a route, encountered rough westerly 
Minds, and turned back in despair. Columbus renewed his appeal (1488); 
the King invited him to an audience; Columbus came just in time to witness 
the triumphant return of Bartholomeu Dias from a successful rounding of 
Africa. Absorbed in prospects of an African route to India, the Portuguese 
govemirient abandoned consideration of a f^ssagc across the Atlantic, Co¬ 
lumbus turned to Gemia and X’^erdee, hut thev too gave him uo encourage¬ 
ment, for they bad a vested interest in the c.isrward route to the East. He 
commissioned his brother to sound our T lenry Vll of England, who invited 
Columbus to a conference. A\'hen the invitation reached him he had already 
committed himself to Spain. 

He was now (1488) some forty-two years old; tall and thin, with long 
face, ruddy complexion, eagle nose, blue eyes, freckles, brighr red hair al¬ 
ready turning gray, and soon to be white. His son and his friends described 
him as modest, grave, atfablc, discreet, tem(>cratc in earing and drinking, 
fervently pious. Others alleged that he was vain, that he paraded and in¬ 
flated the titles he received, that he ennobled his ancesrry in his imagination 
and his writings, .imi that he bargained avidly for his share in the Nexv 
World’s gold; however, he wa.s worrh more than he asked. He deviated oc¬ 
casionally from the Ten Commandments, for at Cordoba, after his wife’s 
death, BeatnV. Enrique?, bore hhn an illegitimarc son f 1488). &)lumlms did 
nor marry her, bur he provided well for her in hLs life and his will; and as 
most dignitaries hi those agile times had such by-products, no one seems 10 
have been put out by the accident. 

\ [eanwhile he had laid Ills petition before Isabella of Casiile (May r, i486). 
She referred it to a group of advisers presided over by the saintly ,\rchhishop 
Talavera, After long delay they reported the plan to be impracticable, argu¬ 
ing that Asia must be much farther west than Cniumbus supposed. Neverthe¬ 
less Ferdinand and Isabella gave him an annuity of r 1,000 Jirimrvedis (S840?), 
and in 1489 they furnished him with a letrcr ordering all Spanish munici- 
paliric!* ro provide him with food and lodging; perhaps they nished to keep 
an option on his project lest by some chance it should bestow a continent 
on a rival king. But when the Talavera comnuttce, after reconsidcriiur rhe 
scheme, again rejected it, Coluinbt« resolved to submit it to Charles V’fll of 
France. Fray Juan Percr„ head of the monaster^' of La Rabida. dissuadetl 
him by arranging another audience with Isabella.’She sent him 10,000 w.rnj- 
vedh to finance his trip ro her headquarters at the siege cir>* of Santa Fi. He 
iivent; she heard his plea kindly enough, but her advisers once more discoun- 
teiiiincci! the idea. He resumed bis preparatioivs for going to Prance (Janu¬ 
ary 1491). 
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At this juncnire a bapti/j^d Jew prodded the march of histor)^ 

Luis de SanrandcT, fimmee minister to Ferdinand, reproached Isabella for 
lack of tmaginatioii and enterprise, tempted her vt^ith rhe pnjspect of con¬ 
verting Asia CO Christiaiiin% and proposed to finance the expedirion himself 
vsdth the aid of hh friends. Several other Je’ii’s—D on Isaac Abrahanel, Juan 
Cnbrero, Abraham Senior—supported Ills plea/ Isabella was moved, and of¬ 
fered to pledge her jeweisto raise the needed sum. Santander jud^d this un-^ 
nccessar\^; he borriuvtd i™j.oo+ocxj 7 /MriK^eiiis from the fraternity of which 
he was treasurer; he added 350^000 our of his own pocket; and Columbus 
somehow got together 250,000 more.^ On April 17, 1492, the Ring signed 
the requisite papers. Then or later he gave Colnnibus a letter ut the Rhan of 
Cathay; it Oiin:i, not India, that Columhus hoped to reach, and which 
to the end of his life he thought he had found. On .August 3 the Santa Maria 
(his flagship), the Fmta, and the Nifia sailed from Palos with cighn^-eight 
men, and prosTsions for a year. 


n, AMERICA 

They headed south to the Canani' Islands, seeking Avinds from the east be¬ 
fore they faced into the west. After a long scav at the islands they ventured 
forth (Sfeptember 6) along the t^venr^^-eighth parallel of latitude—not quite 
far enough south to get the full hiwm of the trade winds; we know now that 
a still more southerly crossing sh ould have shorccned the distance and tribu¬ 
lation to America, live weather was kindly, “like April in Andalusia,^' Cb^ 
iunibus noted in his log; “the only thing ^^^anting was to hear nightingales,^^ 
Thirty-three dap passed anxiously* Columbus understated to his men the 
nautical miiea^ of each day; but as he overestimated his speed, his statements 
were unwillingly correct. The calms persisting, he changed his course, 
whereupon, even more than before^ the crew felt lost jn the aimless wastes 
of rhe sea. On October 9 the captains of the tint a and the Nina boarded the 
flagship and pleaded for an immediate turnabout back to Spain. Columbus 
promised that unless land were sighted in three da*v^ he i^^ould do as they 
wished. On October 10 his own crew rttutiniedt but he appeased them with 
rhe same pledge* Oii October 1 1 they drew from the ocean a green branch 
Ijcaring flowers; their trust in the Admiral re turned. At two o^clock the next 
mornings under a nearly fuU moon, Rodrigo dc Triana, the lookout on the 
;Vrwa, shouted Tierra! lierraf It was land at last. 

VMien dzvm came they saw naked natives on the beach, “all of good 

* All th»c privart cantnbuuuna were bter rvpalJ bv the guvemnwnt. SanrBndcr waj mm- 
mofwd bcfcirt dw [nquisidoii Jul^v ijt 1491. aa he wu ^rmincilciLp'' but 

dppimidy cxlupaed fnio hcie^' ar judiaiitti, for all liu propeny uos izon^uc^ted; EcrdinDnil^ 
however, refltired it m his chUdiTn.^ 
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sraturc/* Ttie three captains \%ere ruwed to tlic shore by anned iiieo; they 
kneltf kissed the gmmid, and thanked God. Coliimhiis christened the island 
Son Salvador—Holy Saviour—and cook possession of it in the name of Ferdi¬ 
nand, Isabella, and Christ. The savages received their future enslavers with 
civiUy.cd courtesies. The Admiral wrote: 

[n order that T,ve might win good fiicTitMiip--bct:ausc i knew that 
they WTre a people w ho could better be freed and converted to our 
Holy Father by love than by force, 1 gave to some of them red caps, 
and CO some glass beads.., and many other diings of slight value, in 
which they" tcjok much pleasure. They remained much our friends 
that it was a man cl; and bter they came sw imming to the ships" boats, 
and brought us parrots and cotton thread . .. and many ocher thing^i, 
and in exchange we gave them little glass beads. * , * Final I v they 
excliangcd wnrh us every'thing they had+ w kh good will.® 

The report of the “friendly and flowing savage’^ w^hich was to bewitch 
Rousseau, Chateaubriand, and W'hknian may have begun then and there. 
But among the first things that Columbus learned on the island wM that these 
natives w'crc subject to slay e raids by other native groups, and that they them¬ 
selves, or their ancestors, had con<^uered etirlier indigenes. Two days after 
landing, the Admiral struck an ominous note in his journal: “Tlicse people 
arc very nnsldlkd in amis. . . . With fifty men they could all be subjected 
and made to do all that one wished. 

Bur alas, there was no gold in San Salvador. On October 14 the little fleet 
sailed again, seeking Cipango—Japan—and gold. On October 2S a Unding 
was made on Cuba. Hwre too the natives were w^cH disposed; they tried to 
join their visitors in suiging the Avc Maria, and did their best to make the 
sign of the cross. When Columbus showxd them gold they seemed to uidicare 
that he wouSd find sonic at a point in the interior which they called Cubana- 
cam—i.e., mid-Cuba. .Mistaking this for EJ gtari cm-ihc Groat Khan of 
China—he sent nvo Spaniards, with full diplomatic credendaU, to find that 
elusive potentate. TTiey returned w^khout locating the Khan, hut with a 
pleasant account of the courtesies with which they liad been cvervwvhcrc re¬ 
ceived. They brought also the first report, by Europeans, of American to¬ 
bacco: they had seen male and female natives smoking herbs rolled 

into a cigar, w'hich was inserted into the nose. Disappointed, Columbus left 
Cuba (December 4), raking with him, by force, five native youtiis to sen e 
as interpreters, and seven w'onicn ro comfort them. All died en route to 
Spain. 

.Mcanw'hilc Gvlumbus^s senior captaim Mam'n Alonso Pirizbn, had de¬ 
serted with his ship to hunt gold on his oivn. On December 5 Columbus 
reached Haiti. There he remained four wxeks, welcomed and feasted by the 
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natives. He found some gold^ and felt himself a bit doscr to the Khan; bur 
his Bagship grounded on a reef, and was smashed to pieces by waves and 
rocks, on the eve of the Chnstmas that he had planned to celebrate as the 
happiest of his life. Luckily the Nriia was near by to rescue the crew, and the 
kindly natives ventured out in their canoes to help salvage most of the cargo 
before the vessel .sank. Their chieftain consoled Coltimbus with hospitalitj' 
and gold, and assurances that there was plent}’’ of the murderous metal in 
Haiti. The Admiral thanked God for the gold, forgave Him for the slti(i- 
wreck, and wrote in hk journal that Ferdinand and Isabella would now have 
funds sufficient to conquer the Holy Land. He was so impressed with the 
good manners of the natives that he left part of his crew as a settlement to 
explore the island while he returned to Spam to report his discoveries. On 
January 6, 149J, Pinion rejoined him mth the Pmfii; his apologies were ac¬ 
cepted, for Columbus was loath to sail back with only one ship. Dn Januair^ 
16 they began the journey home. 

It was a long and miserable voyage. All through January the winds were 
hostile, and on February 12 a violent storm buffeted the tiny ships, w'hicli 
were not much more than seven rv" feet Iong.“ As they approached the 
Azores, Pinzdn deserted again, hoping to be the first to reach Spain with the 
great news that Asia had been found. The Nina anchored off Santa .Maria in 
the Azores {February 17); half the cre%v went ashore, partly to make a pil¬ 
grimage to a shrine of the \nrgin; they were arrested by the Portuguese 
authorities and were kept in jail for four days w'hile Columbus fretted off¬ 
shore, They were released, and the Nina s^ed again; but another storm 
drove it from its course, split its sails, and so depressed the sailors that they 
vowed to spend their first day on land fasting on bread and water and cb- 
serving the Ten Commandments. On Alarch j they sighted Portugal, and 
though Columbus knew that he was risking a diplomatic mess, he decided 
to debark at Listen rather than attempt the remaining 2x5 miles to Palos nith 
one sail. John II received him with courtesy; the Nrfia was repaired; and on 
March t; it reached Palos after “Infinite toil and terror*' (said Columbus), 
193 da^’s after leaving that port. .Martin H nz un had landeil on northwestern 
Spain several days before, and had sent a message to Ferdinand and lobelia, 
but they refused to see him or his messenger. The Piwfij sailed into Palos a 
day after the Nina. Pinzdn Red in fear and disgrace to his home, rook ro his 
lied, and died. 


HI. THE tV.'STERS OF BITTERNESS 

(Columbus was welcomed by King and Queen at Barcelona, lived six 
months at the court, and received the tixic Ahniratite dei Mar "Ad¬ 

miral of the Ocean Sea”—by which was meant the Atlantic w-est of the 
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Azores, lie was made guvernvr of the New \\ orld, or, as he desexibed him¬ 
self, “Vice'Rin^ and General Governor of the Islands and Terra Firnia of 
Asia and India*" As John II was rumored to be fitting out a fleet to cross 
the Atlantic. Ferdinand appealed ro Alexander \1 to define the rights of 
Spain in the “Ocean Sea.” The Spanish Pope, in a series of bulls Ct493)» al¬ 
lotted to Spain all non-Chrisrian lands west, and to Portugal aU those east, of 
an imaEinaiy line drasra north and south zjo miles west of the ,^orcs and 
the Cape Verde Islands. The Pormgucsc refused to accept this line of de- 
tnaication, and war was imminent svhen the rival governments, by the 
Treaty of Tordcsillas <)unc 7,1494). agreed that the line should run along a 
meridian of lonfiitude 150 leagues west of the Cape V'erde Islands for dis¬ 
coveries beforc'that date, but 370 leagues west for kter discoveries. (The 
eastern comer of Brazil lies cast of this second line.) The papl bulls termed 
the new terrain “Indies”; scholars like Pietro Martirc d’ Ai^icra accepted 
Columbus’s notion that he had reached Asia; and this delusion persisted till 
Magellan circumnavigated the globe. 

Hoping for gold, Ferdinand and Isabella provided Columbus with a new 
fleet of seventeen vessels, equipped with i,aoo seamen, animals to st^ flocks 
and herds in the “Indies,” and five ecclesiastics to shrive the Spaniards and 
convert the “Indians.” The second voyage sailed from Seville on September 
:5, 149}, Thirty-nine davt; later (as against seventy dap for the first voy¬ 
age), the W'atch sighted an island which Columbus, because the day was 
Sunday, named Dominica, No landing W'as made there; the Admiral scented 
bigger prey. He passed through the westemniost group of the Lesser An¬ 
tilles, and was so impressed by their number that he named them Once Mil 
Virgenes—“Eleven Thousand V'^irgins"; they are still the Virgin Islands. 
Sailing on, he discovered Puerto Rico; he dallied there briefly, then hurried 
on to see w'har had happened to the Spanish settlement that he had left in 
I laiti ten months before. Hardly a man remained of it. The Europeans had 
roamed the island robbing the natives of gold and women; they had estab¬ 
lished a tropical paradise with five women to each man; they had quarreled 
and murdered one another, and nearly all the rest had been killed by the oiut- 
raged Indians. 

The fleet sailed eastward along the I laitian coast. On January 2, ( 494 ' 
Admiral landed men and cargo to found a new settlement, which he called 
Isabella, .\ftcr supervising the construction of a town and the repair of his 
ships, he left to explore Cuba, Unable to circumnavigate it, he concluded 
that it was the mainland of Asia, perhaps the Malay Peninsula, lie thought of 
rounding it and circling the globe, but his ships were not equipped for it. 
He turned back toward Haiti (October 29, 1494), wondering how his new 
settlement had fared. He was shocked to find that it had behaved like its 
predeccjssor; that the Spaniards had raped native women, stolen native stores 
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of food, and kidnaped native boys to sen'e as slaves; and that the natives had 
killed many Spaniards in revenge. The missionaries had made little attempt 
to Oiristianizc the Indian.*:, One friar had joined a gronp of malcontents 
who had sailed back to Spain to give the sovereigns a discouraging report of 
Haiti's reputed resources. Columbus himself now became a slave dealer. He 
sent out expeditions to capture 1.500 natives; 400 of these he gave to the set¬ 
tlers, 500 he dispatched to Spain. Two hundred of these died on the voyage; 
the surv'ivors were sold at Seville, but died in a few years, unable to adjust 
themselves to the colder climate, or perhaps to the savagery of civilization. 

Leaving orders with his brother Bartolome to transfer the settlement from 
Isabella to abetter site at Santo Domingo (now Ciudad Tmiillo), Columbus 
sailed for Spain (March lO, 149^). and reached Cadiz after an unhappy voy¬ 
age of ninety-three days. He presented hLs sovereigns with Indiaiu and gold 
nuggets; it was not much, but it modified the doubts that had formed at court 
about the wisdom of pouring more money into the Atlantic. Tlie .Admiral 
was uncomfortable on land; the salt of tlie sea was in his blood; he begged for 
at lea.st eight ships for another trial of fortune. The sovereigns consented; 
and in .May 149S, Columbus sailed again. 

This third voyage moved southwesr to the tenth meridian of latitude, then 
followed this due west. On July 31 the crew sighted rite great island which 
the pious commander named Trinidad; and on August 31 he saw the main¬ 
land of South America, perhaps a year before, perhaps a year after, Vespucci. 
After exploring the Gulf of Paria he sailed northw'cst, and reached Santo 
Domingo August 31. This third settlement had survived, but one of every 
four of the five hundred Spaniartls that he had left there in 1496 was suffer¬ 
ing from syphilis, and the settlers had divided into tu^o hostile groups that 
were nowon the verge of war. To appease the discontent, Columbus allowed 
each man to appropriate a laige tract of land, and to enslave the natives dwell¬ 
ing on ic; this became the rule in the Spanish settlanents. M’om now with 
hardships, disappointments, arthritis, and a disease of the eyes, Columbus al¬ 
most broke douTi under these problems. Hismind clouded occasionally, he 
became irritable, querulous, dictatorial, avaricious, and ruthless in his punish¬ 
ments; so at least many of the Spaniards clairned, and they fretted under an 
[ralian’s rule. He recognized that the problems of managing the setrlemenr 
were alien to his training and temperament. In October 1499^ he sent tw'o 
caravels to Spain with a request that Ferdinand and Isabella should appoint 
a royal commissioner to help him govern the island. 

The sovereigns took him at his word, and appointed Francisco dc Boha- 
dilla; but, going beyond the Admiral's request, they gave their commissioner 
full authority, even over Columbus. Bobadilla reached Santo Domingo while 
Columbus was away, and heard many complaints of the manner in which 
Cristoforo and liLs brothers Bartolome and Diego had ruled whar w^as now 
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called Idispaniola, When Colunibus; resumed, BobaddU had him cast into 
iailt’'vii:h manacles on his arnis and fetters on his feet. After a further inquest 
the commiifiloner sent the three brothers, in chains, to Spain (October i, 
1500). Arriving at Cadiz^ Coiumbus wrote a piriful letter to friends at court: 

tt is now seventeen years since 1 came to sen-x thc!^ princes with 
the Enterprise of the Indies, They made me fKiss eight of them in db- 
cussiorii and at die cod rejected it as a thing of jest. Nonetheless I per¬ 
sisted therein.. .. Over there I have placed under their sovereignty' 
more land than there is in Africa and Europe, and more than 1,700 
islands... . Tn se\'eti years I, by the divine wiiJ, made that conquest. 

At a time when I was enrirkd to expect rewards and redrenicnt, 1 wsus 
incontinentJv arrested and sent hoiiie loaded w itfi chain;^. . . . The 
accusadon was brought out of rmliec un the basis of charges made 
by civilians who had revolted and wislied to take poss^ion of the 
land. . . . 

f beg your graces, w ith the zeal of faithful ChrLstians in whom 
their Highnesses have confidence, to read all my papers, and to con¬ 
sider how I, w'ho came from so far to sen c these princes . . , now 
at the end of my day^ have been despoiled of my honor and my prop¬ 
erty without cause, wherein is neither justice nor mercv%^* 

Ferdinand was busy dividing the Kingdom of Naples with Loub XII; six 
weeks went hy before he ordered Columbus and hb brothers released, and 
summoned them to court* King and Queen received them in the Alhambra, 
consoled them, and restored them to affluence^ but not to their former 
authority in the New World. By the Capitulations or agreement that they 
had signed in 1491, the sovereigns wxre bound to leave C]ohimbus full au¬ 
thority' in the lands he had discovered, but they felt that he was no longer 
fit to exercise lE They natned Don Nicolis dc CK^ando as new governor of 
the Indies; however^ they allowed the Admiral to collect all his property 
rights at Santo Domingo, and all that was hitherto due him of the gold dig¬ 
gings and trade. Columbus lived the rest of hb life a rich man. 

But he ivas not contenit. J le importuned the King and Queen for one more 
fleet; and though they w ere not yet clear that the '"Enterprise i>f the Indies” 
would bring them a net gain, they felt that they ow ed him another trial. On 
May 1from Cadiz, Cblomhus began his fotirrh voyage, w ith four ship 
and 140 men, including his brother Banolome and hh son Fernando. On 
June 15 he sighted .Martinique, (Jn June 29, feeling a storm in the air and in 
his joints, he anchored off a sheltered spot of the Hairian shore near Santo 
Domingo. A fleet of chirTy^ ships w'as in the main harbor, about to sail for 
Spain. Columbus sent word to the governor that a hurricane was brewing, 
and advised him to detain the vessels for a w'hile, Ovando rejected the wam- 
ings and dispatched the fleet. The hurricane arrived; the Admirarsship sur- 
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\ived it with minor damage^ of the governor’s fleet all vcssch but one were 
wrecked; 500 Jives were li^t includ^g BobadilJa's; and a rich cargo of gold 
was surrendered to the sea. 

Columbus now began, unsuspeedngjy, the most arduous and tragic months 
in his troubled career. Continuing wcstward« he reached Honduras, and ex- 
piored the coast of Nicaragua and Costa Rica in the hope of finding a strait 
chat would let hrm circumnavigate the earth. On December 5, i joi, a temp¬ 
est of wind and ram arose, whose mad force is vividly described in Colum¬ 
bus's journal: 

For nine davx ] was as one lost, without anv hope of life. Eves never 
beheld the sea so high, angr>% and covered ivich foam. The ^\ind not 
only prevented our progress, but offered no opportunit\=' to run be¬ 
hind anv headland for shelter^ hence we were forced to keep out in 
this bloody ocean, see[hing Ike a por on a hot fire. Never did the skv 
look more terrible; for one whole day and night it blazed like a for- 
nacc, and the lightning broke forth vi ith such violence that each rime 
I wondered if it had carried off my spars and saib; the flashes came 
with such furv" and frighrfulness that we all thought that the ship 
would be blasted. All this time the water never ceased to fall from the 
sky; I do not say it rained, for it was like another deluge. The men 
were so worn out that they Jnnged for death to end their dreadful 
suffering^'* 

T<» add to the terror of wind, TS'ater, lightning, and rocky reefs near by, a 
waterspout—a spra\'-sp reading ^^rwistcr^'’ in the sea~appeared, perilously 
close to the ship, and shooting water ^'up to the cloud.s/' Columbus took out 
his Bible, and read from it haw=' Christ had stiOed the storm at Capernaum; 
then he cxorcbed the waierspout by tracing with his sword a cross In the 
sty, whereupon, w-e are told, the tower of water collapsed. After twelve 
awful days the fury passed, and the fleet rested In a harbor near the present 
cflsrem end of the Panama Canal There Columbus and his men celebrated 
sadly the Christmas of 1501 and the New Yearis Day of tfoj, nor knowing 
that the Pacific was only forty miles away. 

Further misforrunes came. Thirrceti sailors, rowing the flag5hjp*s boat up 
a river to find fresh water, were attacked by Indians; all but one of rhe Span¬ 
iards were killed, and the boar Ittst. Two vessels had to be abandoned as 
too t^'orm-eaten to be seaworthy; the other two leaked so badly that the 
pumps had to be W'orked night and day. Finally the tvorms proved stronger 
than the men, and these sun^iving ships had to be beached on a shore of 
Jamaica (June Tioj)- There the hapless crew remained a vear and five 
days, depending for food on the precarious friendship of the natives, who 
rhetnsclvc,s had little ttt spare. Diego Mendez^ whose calm courage in all this 
adversity kept Columbus from complete despair, volunteered to lead six 
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Christiaiis and ten liidbre; in a dugouc c'anfx; 455 niiks-Hiiglicy of than our 
of sight of land—to Santo Domingo to solicit aid. On that venture their water 
ran t>ut, and several Indians died. Mendez reached his goal, but Ovaiido 
would not or conld not spare a vessel till jSlay 1504, to go to the Adiiiiral’s re¬ 
lief. By February the Jamaica Indians had redneed their gifts of fcMid to the 
stranded crew to the point u here the Spaniards began to stany, Columlius 
had with him Regiomontamus’s Fp/jmcr/rftVf which calculated a lunar eclipse 
for February 29 .1 Ic callEd in the native chiefs, and warned them that God, in 
I lis anger at their letting his men starve, was about to Idot out tIic moon. 
They scoffed, but u hen the eclipse began they hurriedly brought food to 
the ships. Columbus reassured them, saying that he had rayed to God to re¬ 
store the moon, and had promised Him that the Indians would properly feed 
the Christians thcrcafTcr. The moon reappeared. 

Four more months pas.sed before help came; even then the sivip that 
Ovando sent leaked so badly that it was barelv able to return to Santo 

# -P 

l^omingo. CoUimbiLs, with his brother and son, sailed in a stouter vcs.scl to 
Spain, arriving November 7 after a long and stormy voyage, Tire Iving and 
Queen were disappointed that he had not found more gold, or a strah to 
rhe Indian Ocean; and neither Ferdinand nor Isabella, who was dying, had 
rime to receive the white-haired sailor finally home from the sea. 1 lis “tenths” 
from I laiti were still paid to him; he suffered fnnn arthritis, but not from 
poverty. When at last Ferdinand consented to see him Cohinitms, older than 
his fifty'-cighr years, could hardly bear the long joumey to the court at 
Segovia, He demanded all the titles, rights, and revenues promised him in 
1491- The King demurred, and offered him a rich estate in Casrilt; Colum¬ 
bus refused. He followed the court to Salamanca and \"alludolid; and there, 
hrfiken In body and iieart, he died, .May 20, 1506. No man had ever sio re¬ 
made the map of the earth, 


IKE Nl’.w PERSPECTIVE 

Now that he had sluiw n the way, a hundred other mariners rushed to the 
Nc%v World. That nanie WiW apparently first used by a Florentine merchant 
whose own name now describes the .Americas, .\mcrigo \'espucci u-as sent 
to Spain by the Medici to straighten our tlie affairs of a Florentine hanker. 
I n (495 he won a contract to fit out nvclve vessels for Ferdinand. He caught 
rhe exploration fever, and in letters Liter (ijoj^j.4) wrirten to friemis in 
Florence, he claimed that he had made four voyages to what he termed novo 
mint Jo, and that on one of these, on June irt, 1497, he had couched the main¬ 
land of Sourh .\merica. As John Cabot reached Cape Breton Island, m the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, on June 24, 1497, and Columbus sighted V'ene/uela in 
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149S, X'espucci s flccuunt Vi oiild givT; Wm\ the credit of being rile first Eu¬ 
ropean to reach the mainland of the \\"esrcm 11 ensphere since Leif Ericsson 
(c. 1000), Confusion and inaccuracies in ’^’'espocci s re|H>rr 5 have cast doubc 
on his claims; bur it ts notcvi^orthv that in i^uy Columbus, who by that dint: 
should have been able to judge \"espucci's reBabilitj". entrusted him a 
letter to the Admirers son Diegcr^^ In 150H X^es].iiicci was made pihw 
-chief of all the pilots^of Spain, and held rliat position till lits death. 

A Larin version of one of his letrers was i^rintcd ar Sainr-Dle (Lorraine ) 
in xApril 1507. Martin Waldseerniiller^ professor of crismography in the Cni- 
versity of Saint-Die, <]noted the letter m hk Cosnin^^^phiae intr&dttcth^ 
u^hich he published there in that yiriir; he accepted \"espuccrs account as 
trustworthv% and suggested that the name A^iferige csr Affieric*f should be 
given to w^har we now renn South America. In 1538 Gerhardns Mercator ap¬ 
plied Antcricj^ on one of h\$ famous maps, to all the M'estem Hemisphere. 
It is agreed that in 1499, if not in 1407, ^^ofpucc^ sinling w hh Alonso dc 
Ojeda^ explored the coast of \>iiei?uela. [n (500. shortly after Cabral’s ac¬ 
cidental discoverv' of Israeli, X^icente Pin/jm, who had commanded the Nriixi 
on Columbus's first voyagen explored the Brazilian coast and discovered the 
Amazon- In 1513 Vasco Nunez dc Balboa sighted the Pacific, and Ponce dc 
Leon, dreaming of a fountain of youth, discovered Florida. 

The tlisccnxrics begun by t lenry the Navigator, adv anced by Vasco da 
Gama, culiniiiaring in Gslumbus, and rounded out !>)' Magellan tfFccrcd the 
greatest cQinnicrciaJ revolution in historv'^ before the coming of the airplane. 
The opening of the western and stnithern seas to navigation and trade ended 
the Mediterranean epoch in the liLstorj^ of civilb.ation. and Iieganthc Atlantic 
era. As more and more of x\merica^s gold came to Spain, economic decline 
progressed in the Mediterranean states, and even in thi^sc South German 
cities wliich, like Augsburg and Nuremberg, had been commercially tied 
with Italy. Tlie Atlanric natioas found in the New W orld an outlet for their 
surplus population, their resen c energy, anil their criminals, and developed 
there avid markets for European goods. Industt)^ was stimuliced in WWern 
Europe, and demanded the tneclianieal inventions, and better fi»nns of 
power, that matle the Industrial Re%m|urion. N'c%v plants ciiinc fnini America 
to enrich Eurijpean agriculture-the potato, tomato, artichoke, stpiash, maize. 
The inHux of gold and silver raised prices^ encouraged manufacturers, har- 
:!ssed workers, creditors* and feudal lords, and generated and ruined Spain's 
dream of dominating the world. 

The moral and mental effects of the explorations rivaled the economic and 
political results. Chrismntty was spread over a vast hemisphere, so that the 
Rtunan Catholic Church gained more adherents in the New W'orld than the 
Re form lit if m cook from her in the Old. The Spanish and Portuguese Ian- 
g^iages were given m Latin America, and produced there vigorous mde- 
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pendent literatures. European morals were not improved by the discoveries; 
the lawless brutality of the colonists Hawed back to Europe with returning 
seamen and settlers, and brought an iutensiAcation of violence and sexual 
irregularity. The European intellect was powerfully moved by the reve¬ 
lation of so many peoples, customs, and cults; the dogmas of the great reli¬ 
gions suffered by mutual attrition; and even while Protestants and Catholics 
raised their hostile certainties to rulnons wars, those certitudes w ere melting 
away into the doubts and consequent tolerance of the Elnlighttnmcnt. 

Above all a pride of achievement inspired the human mind just w'hen 
Copernicus was about to reduce the cosmic importance of the earth and 
its inhabitants. Men felt that the world of matter had been conquered by the 
courage of the human mind. The medieval motto for Gibraltar—ne plus siltre 
-w'as denied by abbreviation; it became now' plus ultra-more beyond. All 
limits were removed- all the world was open; everything seemed possible. 
Now, wnth a hold and opriniistlc surge, modem history began. 


CHAPTEK .’trv 


Erasmus the Forerunner 

1469-1517 


1. THE EDUCATION OF A HUMANIST 

T he greatest of the humimisrs was born in or near Rotterdam In 1466 
or 1469, the secrond and natural soti of Gerard, a clerk in minor orders, 
and of Margaret, the widowed daughter of a physician. Apparently the 
father became a priest shortly after this crnttretcrtips, \\*c do not know bow 
the boy came by the fond name of Dcsiderius Erasmus, meaning the desired 
beloved- Mis first teachers taught him to read and w'rite Dutch, hut when he 
w’cnt to study with the Brethren of the Common Life at Deventer he was 
fined for speaking his native tongue; there Latin was the piece de resistmee, 
and piety was as rigorous as discipline. Nevertheless the Brethren encouraged 
the study of selected pagan classics, and Erasmus began at Deventer to ac- 
ijuire his astonishing command of the Latin language and literature. 

About 1484 both his parents died. The father left a modest estate to his 
two sons, but their guardians absorbed mo.<;t of it, and steered the youths 
into a monastic career as one requiring no patrimony at all. They protested, 
udshing to go to a uiuv ersity; finally they were persuaded—Erasmus, we arc 
told, by the promise of access to many books. The older son accepted his 
fate, and rose to be (Erasmus reported) srretnuis cempott^ nee sc&rtator 
fgriatJKr—“a mighty toper and no mean fornicator.” ’ Desiderius took vows 
as an Augustinian canon in the priory of Emmaus at Stcyn. He tried hard to 
like monastic life, c^'cn wrote an essay De comemptn inundi to convince 
himself that a monastery was just the place for a lad of avid spirit and queasy 
stomach. But hLs stomach complained of fasts and turned ar the smell of fish; 
the vow of obedience proved yer more irksome than that of chasiitv; and 
perhapis the monastic library ran short on classics. The kindly prior took pity 
on him, and lent him as secretary to Henry of Bergen, Bishop of Cambrai, 
Erasmus now (1491) accepted ordination as a priest. 

But wherever he was he had one foot elsewhere.’ He envied the young 
men who had gone on from their local schooling to universities. Paris exuded 
an aroma of learning and lust that could intoxicate keen senses across great 
ilistances. .\ftcr some years of able service, Desiderius Induced the Bishop 
to send him to the University «>f Paris, armed with just enough money to 
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survive. He lisrcried inipaticiitly to lectures, but corisunied the liboiries. He 
ittended plays and parties, ard occasiooaDy explored femiiiioe charms; • he 
remarks, to one of his CoHoquieSj that the most pleasant way of learning 
French was from the filles de joieJ Nevertheless his strongest passion was 
for literature, the musical magic of words opening the door to a world of 
imagination and delight. He taught himself Greek; in dme the Athens of 
Platti and Euripides, Zeno and Epicurus became as familinr to him as the 
Rome of Cicero, Horace, and Seneca; and both cides were almost as real to 
iiim as the left bank of the Seine. Seneca seemed to him as good a Christian 
as St. Paul, and a much better srj'list (a point on which, perhaps, his caste was 
not quite sound). Wandering at will through the centuries, he discovered 
Lorenzo Valla, the Neapolitan Voltaire; he relished the elegant Latin and 
reckless audaclt},'' svith which Valla had flayed the forget}’ of the “Donadon 
of Constantine,” had noted serious errors in the Vulgate, and had debated 
whether epicureanism might not be the uTsest tfiodus vhefidi\ Erasmus him¬ 
self would later startle theologians, and comfort some cardinals, by seeking 
to reconcile Epicurus and Christ.® Echoes of Duns Scotus and Ockham stiil 
resounded in Paris; nominalism was in the ascendant, and threatened such 
basic doctrines as transubstantiadon and the Trinity. These escapades of 
thought damaged the young priest’s orthodoxy, leaving him not much more 
than 3 profound admiration for the ethics of ChrisL 

His addiedon to books was almost as expensive as a vice. To add to his 
allowance he gave private instruction to younger students, and went to live 
with one of them. Even so he had not enough to be comfortable. He impor¬ 
tuned the Bishop of Cambrai: "My skin and my purse both need filling—the 
one with flesh, the other with coins. .\ct with your usual kindness";* to 
which the Bishop responded with his usual moderadon. One pupil, the Lord 
of Verc, invited him to his casde at Toumehem in Flanders; Erasmus was 
charmed to find in Lady Anne of Verc a patroness of genius; she recognized 
this condition in him, and helped him with a gift, which was soon consumed. 
Another rich pupil, Mounrjoy, took him to England (1499). There, in the 
great country houses of the aristocracy, the harassed scholar found a realm 
of refined pleasure That turned his monastic past into a shuddering n'iemor}\ 
He reported his progress to a friend in Paris, in one of those innumerable, 
inimitable letters that arc now his most living monument; 


"We are getting on, If you stc wise you too wQI fiv over here,... If 
you only knew the blessings nf Britain! , , , To t^c one attraction 
out nf many: there are nymphs here vith divine features, so gentle 
and kind.... .Moreover, there is 0 fashion that cannot be commended 
enough. A\nierever you go you are received on all hands with kisses; 
v'hen you leave you are dismissed with kisses; if you go back vour 
salutes art rerumed to you.... Wnicrcver a meeting takes place there 
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Are ^utcs in aljundiini^e^ wherever v<^u rum you are never viithour 
them. O Faust™! if you had once mted hovv aioft and fragrant tliose 
lips are, you would wish to be a traveJer. not for cm years, like Solon, 
but for your whole Jife in England.' 

At Monntjoy’s house in Greenwich Erasmus met Thomas More^ then 
only twenty-two^ yet distinguished enough to secure the scholar an intro¬ 
duction to the future Henry VIII. At Oxford he was almost as charmed by 
the informal cantpanionship of students and faculty as he had been by the 
embraces of country-house divinities. There he learned 10 love John Colet^ 
who, though ^^assertor and champion of the old theology,” astonished his 
rime by practicing Christiinity* Erastnu.s was impressed by the progress of 
humanism in England: 

When ] hear mv CoJec I seem to be listening to Elato himself. In 
Grocyn who docs not martel at such a perfect world of learning? 

What can be more acute^ profound, and delicate than the judgment 
of Linacrer W'hat has nature ever created more gentle, weet, and 
happy than the genius of Thomas Mo ter * 

These men infiutneed Erasmus profoundly for his betterment. From a vain 
and flighty youth, dmnk with the wine of the classics and the ambrosia of 
women, he was transformed into an earnest and painstaking ^halar, amdous 
nor merely for shillings and renown, but for some lasting and beneScenc 
achievement. When he left England (January ijcai) he had formed his 
resolve to study and edit the Cireek rext of the New Testamcni as the dis¬ 
tilled essence of that real Christknitv it^hich, in the judgment of reformers 
and humanists alike, had been overlaid and concealed by the dogmas and 
accretions of centuries. 

His pleasant memory of this first visit to England t^^as darkened by the 
final hour. .At Dover, passing through the customs, the money that his English 
friends had given him. amounting to some £10 (|2,ocx>?), w^as confiscated 
by the authorities, as the Engilsh law forbade the export of gold or silver. 
More, not yet a great lawyer, had mistakenly advised him that the prohibitiori 
applied only to English currency; and Erasmus had changed the poun<ls; into 
French coins. Ncitlicr his stunibiing English nor his prancing Larin availed 
to deflect the avid orthodoxy of the lawj ^ud Erasmus embarked for France 
practically penniless. “I suffered shipwTCck." he said, ''before 1 wtnt rosea.”' 


II. THE PERIPATETIC 

Stadouing himself for a few' months in Paris, he published his first signifi¬ 
cant work, Collectanea adaglont^rty a collccrion of 8ifi adages or quotations. 
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mostly from diLSsiCiU authors. 1 he revival of Icaraiog—i.c., of ancicric liter 
ature—had set a fashion of adorning one's opinions with a snatch from some 
Greek or Larin author; wc see the custom in extreme form in Montaigne's 
fljjiiyjand Burton’s Anat^tiy of Metimeholy‘,it lingered into the edghceenth 
century in the forensic oratorv of ling land, trasmus accompanied each 
adage with a brief conuiient, usually i>ointcd to current interest and salted 
with satiric wit; so, he abserv'cd, **priests are said in Scripture to devour the 
sins of the people; and they find sins so hard to digcsr that they must have 
the best wine to wa.sh them down." The book was a boon to writers and 
speakers; it sold so well that for a year Erasnxus could feed himself unaided. 
Moreover, Arclxbishop VVarham, relishing the book despite Its barbs, sent 
the author a gift of money and offered him a benefice in Englaiidi Erasmus, 
however, was nor prepared to abandon the Continent for an island. In the 
nest eight years he published several revisions of the AJa^ia, expanding it to 
5,160 entries. Sixty editions appeared in his lifetime; translations were issued 
from the original Latin into English, French, Italian, German, and Dutch; 
altogether it was among the “best sellers” of its time. 

Even so the proceeds were meager; and food was not enough. Pinched 
for pounds, Erasmus wrote (December 11, 1500) ro his friend James Batt, 
xi'ho U'as tutoring a son of the Lady Anne of V^ere, asking him tt j 

point out to her how much more credit I shall do her by my learning 
than the other divines whom she rraintalns. They preach ordmarv' 
sermons; ) w'rite what will live forever. Tliex', with their silly mli- 
bish, arc heard in one or wo L-liurches; my works will be read by all 
w ho know I-ano and Greek in every country’ in the w'orld. Such 
unlearned ecclesiastics abound everx’W'herc; men like me are scarcely 
found in many centuries. Repeat all this to her unless you are tou 
superstitious to tell a few fibs for a friend.'' 

When this approach failed, he wrote again in januaiy, suggesting that Batt 
tell the lady that Crasutus was losing his eyesiglit, and adding: "Send me four 
or five gold pieces of your own, which you will recover out of the Lady’s 
money." ” As Batt did not enter this trap, Erasmus wrote directly to the 
lady, comparing her with the noblest heroines of history and the fairest ctm- 
cubincs of Solomon, and predicting for her an eternity of fame.*® To this 
ultimate vanity she succumbed; Erasmus received a substantial gift, and re¬ 
covered his eyesight. TIxe custom of the time forgave a writer for begging 
aid from patrons, since publishers were not yet ct|uipped to sustain even 
widely read authors. Erasmus could have had benefices, episcopacies, even, 
larcr, a cardinal’s hat; he refused such offers time and again in order to re¬ 
main 3 “free lance,” intellectually fetterless. He preferred to beg in freedom 
rather than decay in bonds. 

In 1501, fleeing plague, Eni.xmus moved to Louvain. Adrian of LJtrecht, 
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head of the umversity* otTcrcd him a professorship; Erasmus declined. Re¬ 
turning to Paris, he settled doAvp to cam his living by his pen^-one of the 
earliest modem actempes at that reckless enterprise. He translated Qcero's 
Officesj Euripides" Hecttba, and Lucianos Diitlcgues. Doubtless thi^ jolly 
skeptic shared in forming Erasnms' tnind and style. In 1504 Erasmus wrote 
to a friend: 

Good heavens! with what hutnur, with w^hat rapitlicy docs Lucian 
deaJ his blows, turning evciyi:hjng to ridicule, ^d leering itathing 
pass uichout a touch of mockeiy. His hardest stroke; arc aimed at 
the philDSfiphers ... on account of their supernatural assuniprions, 
and at the Stoics for their intolerable arrogance. , . He uses no less 
liberty in deriding the gods, whence the sumamc uf atheist \ias be¬ 
stowed upon him—an honuraldc disrinerinn coming from the impious 
and superstitious^* 

On a second visit to England (1505-06) he joined Colet in a pilgrimage 
to the shrine of St, Thtmas a Becker at Canterbury"- Describing this trip 
under fictitious names in one of his CpUoipiieSj he told how ‘^Gratian" 
(Colet) offended their monastic guide by suggesting that some of the wealth 
that adorned the cathedral might be used to alleviate poverty in Canterbury'; 
how ihc monk showed them milk that had really^ come from the Virgin's 
breast^ and “an amazing quantity^ of bones,” all of which had to be kis^d 
reverently; how Gratian balked at kissing an old shoe that Becket was said 
to have worn; and how^ cliniacric favor and a sacred sou%Temr the guide 
ofFcred Gratian a cloth allegedly^ used by the saint to wipe his brow' and blow 
his nose, and still showing evidences thereof * w'he rear Gratian grimaced and 
rebelled. The rw^o humanists^ mourning for humanity, returned to London^^® 
Good fortune came to Erasmus there, Henry V^IPs physician was sending 
tw^o sons to Italy; Erasmus wai engaged to accompany thetn as '‘general 
guide and supervrisor/' He stayed wdth the lads at Btdogna for a year, devour¬ 
ing the libraries* and adding daily tu his fame for leamingt Larinity, and wit. 
Till this rime he had worn the garb of an Augustinlan canon—black robe, 
mantle, and cowh and a w'hite hood usually" carried on the arm; no^v (1506) 
he discarded these for the less conspicuous dress of a secular priest, and 
claimed to have received j^emvissbn for this change from Pope Julius H, 
then in Bologna as a military' conqueror For reasons unknow^n to us he re¬ 
turned to England in 1506, and lectured on Greek at Canibridge* But in 
1508 we find him again In Italy^—preparing an enlarged edirion of bUsAdagiis 
for the press of Aldus Manuriiis in \"enlce. Passing on to Rome (1509), he 
was charmed by the easy life, fine manners, and intellectual culrivarion of 
the cardinals. He was amused—as Luther, in Rome the yxar before, had been 
shocked—by' the inroads that pagan themes and w'ays had made in the capiral 
Christendom. What offended Erasmus more w^as the martial policy* ardor. 


and pursuits of Julius U; there he agreed ^^^th Luiher; but he agreed also with 
the cardinals, who warmly approved the fretjoent absences of the pugnacious 
Pope* They wclconred Erasmus to their so<^ gatherings, and offered huu 
bitittie Ecclesiastical sinecure if he would settle m Rome. 

Just as he was learning to love the Eternal Cityt Alountjoy sent him word 
that 1 Icnrj^ VH had died, that the friend of the humanists had become Hemy 
V'^lll, and that all dw>rs and prefcrmeius would now be open to Erasmus 
if he would come back to England. And along with Mountjoy’s letter came 
one from Henry Vm hinwelf: 

Our actjuabitanccbegan when! was a boy. The regard which I then 
learned to fed for )'ou has been increased by the honfjrable mention 
you have made of nic in your writings, and by the use tn w liich you 
iiavc applied your talents in ihe advancement of Christian truth. So 
far you have borne your burden alone; give me liow the pleasure of 
assisting and protecting you so far as my power extends. . . ■ \our 
welfare b precious to us oU.... 1 propose therefore that you abaJidon 
all thought of settling cLsewherc, Come to England, and assure your¬ 
self of aheam^ welcome. You shall name your ow n terms; they shall 
be as lilKta! aiid honorable as you please. 1 recollect that you once said 
rhat when you were tired of wandering you \i ould make this country 
the home of your old age, 1 beseech you, by all iliat is holy and good, 
cany out this promise of yours. VVe have not now to learn the value 
of cither s our acquirements or your advice, VVe shall regard your 
presence among us as the uio&t precious possession that w*c have. . . . 

You require your leisure for yoiusdf; u e sliall ask nothing of you 
save to mate our realm vour home. , ,. Come to me, thcrefure, my 
dear Erasmus, and let your presence he your answer to my invita¬ 
tion.*"* 

1 low could so courteous and generous an invitation be refused? Even if 
Rome made him a cardinal, Erasmus’ tongue u'ould be tied; in England, sur¬ 
rounded bv influential friends and prorected by a powerful king, he might 
write more freely and yet l)e safe. Idalf reluctantly he iiadc farewell to titc 
humanists of Rome, to the great palaces and libraries, to the cardinals who 
had favored him. He made his wav again over the Alps, and to Paris, and to 
Englartd. 


in. THE S.^TJRTST 

He stayed there five years, and in all rhat time he received from the King 
nothing more than an occasional salutation. Was Henry^ too busy with 
foreign relations or domestic relatives? Erasmus waiicd and fretted. jMount- 
joy came to the rescue W'irh a gift; W^arham dowered him with the revenues 
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of a parish in Ivenr^ and John Fisher^ liishup of Rochester and Oiancellor of 
Cambridge Universiry* appointed him profcissor of Greek at £13 (SitJoo) 
a veaFn To raise chb: income ro the maintenance of a ser\=^anr ajid a horse, 
EraHTius dedicated Ills publications to his friends, who responded e\er in- 
.idequately. 

In the first year of this third sojourn in Eng^Jand, and in tlie home of 
Tliomas .Morc> Erasniuii wroce in seven days his most fariunis Imok, T/.^r 
Praise of Folly. Its Latini?.ed Greet title, EnL*orfmmt Mortiie^ was a pun on 
Morels name, but m&ros w;is Creek for fool, and 7 mrU for folly. Erasmus 
keps the work in rnanuscript for two years^ then went briefly m Paris to have 
it printed (1511). Ft>rt\=' editions were pubikhed in his lifetime- there were 
a do£en tran^ktions; Rabelais devoured it; as kte as 16 ji Milton found it “in 
everyone s hand'' at Cambridge. 

Moria in Erasmus" use meant not only folly, absurdicy* ignorance, and 
stupidity* but impuJsCt instinct* emotion, and unlettered simpbcin% as against 
wisdom* reason, calculation, intellect. The whole human race, we are re- 
mindedt owes its esktence to folly, for w hat is so absurd as the male's poly¬ 
morphous pursuit of the female, his feverish idealization of her flesh* hk 
goatish passion for copulation? WTat man in his senses would pay for such 
dentmescence with the lifelong bondage of monogamy? A^''hat woman in 
her senses would pay for it with the patns and tribulations of motherhood? 
Is it not ridiculoiis that humanity should he the accidental by-product of this 
mutual attrition? If men and women paused to reason, all would be lost.^^ 

T\y\s illustrates the necessity of folly, and the foolishnci^ of wisdom- 
Would bravery esist if reason ruled? W^ould happiness be possible?—or 
w'as Ecclesiastes right in beliering that “he that increaseth knowledge in- 
creaseth sorrow, and in much wisdom is much grief 7 Who would be happy 
if he knew the future? Fortunately science and philosophy are failures, are 
ignored by the people, and do no great damage to the vital ignorance of the 
race. The astronomers “will give you to a hairV breadth the dimensions of 
the sun, moon, and stars, as easily as they w^ould do chat of a flagon or a 
pipkin,“ but “nature laughs at their puny conicctorcs/' ITie philosophers 
confound the confused and darken the obscure; they lavish time and wit 
upon logical and metaphysical subtleties wkh no result but wtind; we should 
scud them, rather than our soldiers, against the Turks, who ’^l ould retreat 
in terror before such bewildering verbosity.^ The physicians are no better; 
“their whole art as now practiced is one incorporated compound of im^ 
posture and craft/''As for the theologians, they 

vi’ill tell you to a tittle all che successive proceedings of Omnipotence 
in the creation of the universe; they will evplain the precEe manner 
of originiit sin being derived from our firsr parents; they will satisfy 
you as to how ... our Saviour was conceived in the Mrgin's womb, 
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and will dcmonstratt, in the cnnscc rated wafer, how accidents may 
subsist M'ithouc a subject,,. how’ one body can be in several places 
at the same rime, and hoss' Christ's body in hcas'en diffei? from His 
body on the crass or in the sacramenL.®* 

Think also of the nonsense purt*cytd as miracles and prodigies—appari- 
cions, curative shrines, evocations of Satan, and “such like bugbears of 
superstition.” 

These absurdities , ■ ■ are a good trade, and procure a camfonable 
income to such priests and friars as by this craft get thdr gain. . , . 

What shall I say of such as crj' up and maintain the cheat of pardons 
and indolgciices?—thatby these compute the time of each soul’s resi¬ 
dence in pui^tory, and assign them a longer or shorter continuance 
according as thev purchase more or fewer of these paltry pardons and 
saleable exemptions? Or what can be said bad enough of others who 
pretend that by the force of such magical charms, or by the fumbling 
over their beads in the rehearsal of such and such peddons (which 
some religious impostors invented, cither for diversion, or, whet is 
more likely, for advantage), they shall procure ridies, honors, pleas¬ 
ure, long life, and lustN' old age, nay, after death, a seat at the right 
hand of the Saviourr ^ 

The satire runs on at the expense of monks, friars, inquisitors, cardinals, 
popes. Monks pesrer the people with begging, and think to take heaven 
by a siege of soporific psalmodies. The secular clergy hunger and thirst after 
money; “thev are most subtle in the craft of getting , . . tithes, offerings, 
perquisites, etc.” All ranks and varieties of the clergy agree in putting 
witches to death. The popes have lost any resemblance to the Apostles in 
"their riches, honors, jurisdictions, offices, dispensations, licenses, indul¬ 
gences , .. ceremonies and tithes, excommunications and interdicts," their 
lust for legacies, their tvorldly diplomacy and bloody w'ars.*® How could 
such a Church survive except through the folly, the gullible simplicity of 
mankind?” 

The Praise of FoUy stirred the theologians to an understandable fury, 
“You should knoT.v,** wrote Martin Dropsius to Erasmus, “that your Meria 
has excited a great disturbance even among those who were formerly your 
most devoted admirers."” But the sarire in this gay devastation was mild 
compared to that which marked Erasmus’ next ourburst. The third and final 
year of his teaching at Cambridge (1513) was the year of Pope Julius IPs 
death. In 1514 there appeared in Par^ a skit or dialogue called /ulms exciuras. 
Erasmus made every effort, short of explicit denial, to conceal his author¬ 
ship, but the manuscript had circulated among his friends, and More un¬ 
guardedly listed it among Erasmus’ works.*" It may stand here as perhaps 
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an extareme Siiinplc of Emmiis the saririsr. The dead warrior-pope finds the 
eates of heaven closed against him by an obstifiate St. Peter. 

Julius: Enough of this, [ am Julius the ligurian, P.IVL . , . 

P&ter: P.Ml What is that? Festis 

Jt P&tttifex AMiixmruSf you meal. 

P; If you ate three dines Ahxhims m .. you can^c get in here unless 
you are OpthnI^s also, 

/; Impertinence! You, v ho have been no more than Sojictus all 
these ages—and I SaricHsshmiJt Soiictusmus Doittinu^^ Smtetkas, Holi¬ 
ness itself, rith buJh to show it. 

F: Is there no difference between being hoJy and being caded 
Ho!y 7 ... Let me look a little closer. Hum! Signs of impiety flplctity. 

,,, Priest's cassock, but bloody armor beneath it; eyes savage, mouth 
insolent, forehead brazen, body scarred with sins all over, breath 
loaded with wine, health bruken with debauchery^ Ay\ threateti as 
you will, 1 will tell you wiiac ynti are.,,, You art Julius the Emperor 
come back from hell. . » . 

/: Make an end, or I wiU excommunicate you. . . . 

F; Excommunicate me? By what right, I would know'? 

/: The best of rights. Ynu are only a priest, per hap not that—you 
cannot consecrate. Open, I sayl 

P: You must show your merits first. . . . 

/: Wliat do you mean by merits? 

F: Have you taught true docertne? 

7 : Not I. I have been too biJ4>y fighting. There are monks to look 
after doctrine^ if tliat is of any consequence. 

Ft Have you gained soub to Christ by pure e:iamplc? 

/: I have sent a good many to Tartarus. 

Fi Have you worked any miracles? 

7 : Pshaw! Miracles are out of date. 

F; Have you been diligent in your prayen? 

7 ; The invindble Julius ought not to answ-er a beggarly fisheiman. 
How'ever, you shall know^ who and what I am. First, T am a Ligurian, 
and not a Jew like you. .My mother was a sister of the great Pope 
Sixtus IV". llie pope made me a rich man out of Church property. 1 
became 3 cardinal. I had my misfortunes. I had the French pox* I wus 
banished, hunted out of my country^ bur I knew" all dong that I should 
come to be pope. ,. . It esme true, partly with French help, partly 
with money which T borrowed at interest, parrlv with promises. 
Croesus could not have produced ail the money that w^as wanted. The 
hankers will tell you about chat. But I succeeded..,. And I have done 
marc for the Church and Christ than any pnpe before me. 

F: VVTiat did vou do? 

ft I raised the revenue. I invented new offices and sold them. . ^ A 
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rccOiRcd the currency and made i great suiti that Nothing can 
be done without moncv. Then I annexed Bologra to the Holy See..,. 
1 set all the princes of Europe bv the ears. I tore up treaties, and kept 
great armies in the field, I covered Rome with pakces, and left five 
millions tn the treasury' behind me. . . » 

Fi Why did you take Bologna? 

/: Because I wanted the revenue^ * ^ , 

P; And how about Ferrara? 

/: The duke was an ungrateful w retch. He accused me of simony, 
called me a pederast... ^ I wanted the duehv of Ferrara for a son of 
my own, who could be depended upon to be true to the Church* and 
who had just poniarded the Cardinal of Pa^ia. 

F: What? Popes with wives and children? 

/; W'lves? No, not wives, but why not children? .., 

P; Were you guilty* of the criines of which they accused vou? 

/: TTiat is nothing to the purpose. . * . 

Ps Is there no way of removing a ivicked pope? 

/: Absurd! W'ho can remove the highest authority of all? . . . A 
pope earn be corrected only by a genera] ccnmcil, but no general 
coundi can be held without the pope's consent.. , . Thus he cannot 
be deposed for any crime w'hatsoc ver. 

F: Not for murder? 

ft No, not even if it w^cre prricide. 

F: Not for fornication? 

/: Not for incest. 

P: Not for simony? 

Ji Not for 6co acts of simony. 

P: Not for poisoning? 

/: No, nor for sacrilege. 

P: Not for all these crimes gathered in a single person? 

/: x\dd <Soo more to thetn^ there is no power that can depose the 
pope. 

P; A novel privilege for my successors—to be the wickedest of 
men, yet be safe from punish men L So much the unhappier the Church 
that cannot shake such a mofkstcr off its shoulders, * . . The people 
ought to rise with paving stones and dash such a wretch’s brains 
out. , * . If Satan needed a vicar he could find none fitter than you. 
What agn have you ever show-n of an apostle? 

/; Is it not apostoUc to increase Quist's Church? . * . 

P: How have you increased the Church? *. , 

/* 1 filled Rome with places ^ , * troop of servants, armier+ of¬ 
fices, .., 

P. The Church had nothing of this \i'hen it was founded bv 
Christ.,,, 

Ji \ ou arc thinking of the old affair w^hen yon starved as pop, 
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with a handful of poor hunted bishop about you. Time has changed 
alJ that. . . . LooIl now at our gorgeous churches , , , bishop Dke 
kings , ^ ^ cardinal.^ gloriously Btccnded, horses and mules checked 
Vtixh goJd and jewek and shod wixh gold and sUvor. Bevond alh mv- 
sdf^ Supreme Pontiff^ borne on soldiers' shoulders in a golden chair^ 
and waving my hand majestically to adoring crowds. Hearken to the 
roar of the cannon, the bugle nate$« the boom of the drums. Obsen^c 
the militBT)' engines, the shoutEiig populace, torches blazing in street 
and square, and die kings of the earth scarce admitted to kiss my Holi- 
ness^s foot -»* Look at all thk, and tell me, is it not magnificent? . .. 

You perceive what a poor wretch of a bishop you are, compred to me. 

Fi Fnsolent wxetchf Fraud, usurj^ and cunning made you pipe,. ^, 

I brought heathen Rome to acknowledge Christy you have made it 
heathen again. Paul did not ralk of the cidcs he had stormed, the 
legions he had slaughtered ^ , he talked of shipwreck&r bonds, dis¬ 
graces, stripes; these w ere his apostolic triumphs^ these w^ere the glories 
of a Christian general. When he boasted it W2s of the sonb he had 
recovered from Satan, not of his piles of ducats. , ,. 

/: All this is new's to me, 

P: Very likely. VV*irh your treaties and your protocols, your armies 
and your ^ctories, you had no dme to read the Gospek. . , , You 
pretend to be a Christian, you are no better than a Turk; you think 
like a Turk, you are as licentious as a l urk. If there b any difference 
you are w^orse. , , . 

/: Then you w'on't open the gates? 

P: Sooner to any^one ebe than to such as you. . , * 

/: if you don't give in 1 w ill take vour place by storm^ They are 
making fine havoc below Just now- j shall soon have 6 o,oqo ghosts 
behind me. 

P: O wretched man! O miserable Church! ... [ am not surprised 
that so few^ now apply here for admission, w hen the Church has such 
rulers. Yet there must be good in the w orld, roo^ w^hen such a sink 
of iruquity^ can be honored merely because he hears the nartie of 
pope.** 

Thb, of course. Is outrageously one-sided. No such unredeemed nascal as 
w^as here represented could have freed Italy from her invadeni, replaced the 
old St. Peter's with the new, discovered, directed, and developed Michel¬ 
angelo Raphael, united Chrbrian and cla^fc civilization in the Staftze 
of the Vatican, and offered to Raphael's skill that visage of profound thoughr 
and exhausting care pictured in the incomparable portrait of Julius in the 
Cffizi GaJlery'^^. And poor Erasmus, calling all priests to apostoUc poverty^ 
while him^lf imponuning his friends for coin! That a piHesr should pen 
savage an indictment of a pope reveals the rebellious mood of the time. In 
j s 18—year i of Luther-Pecer Gdlb wTOte to Erasmus from Antwerp: *'The 
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IttHus exdustis IS for sale everywheru here. Everyone is it, everyone 

is wlking of No wonder tKe Reformers later reproached Erasmus for 
having sounded the rocsin of revolt and then himself fled. 

In ^514 another product of Erasmus' pen startled the inicUectual world 
of Western Europe. From 1497 on ward he had composed informal dialogues, 
professedly to teach Latin style and conversation, but incidentally discussing 
a rich variety of lively topics guaranteed to rouse schoolboys from their daily 
slumbers. His friend Beams Rhenanus, with his permission, published a series 
of these as Fa7mliariufn colloquionm “Forms of Fatniliar Convert 

satlons, by Erasmus of Rotterdant, useful not only for polishing a boy's 
speech but for building his character.'’ Later editions added more colloquies, 
so that they became Erasmus' most substantial composition. 

They area strange concoction-serious discussions of marriage and morals, 
exhortations to pict)% exposes of absurdities and abuses in human conduct 
and belief, ^vith a sprinkling of pungent or ristju^ iokes—all in a chatty and 
idiomatic L,atin which must have been harder to write than the formal lan¬ 
guage of learned discourse. An English translator in 1714 judged “no book 
fitter to read which does, in so delightful and instructing a manner, utterly 
overrhfow almost all the Popish Oiiinions and Superstitions.’' This slightly 
overstates tlic point, but certainly Erasmus, in his gay way, used his “text¬ 
book of Latin styde” to attack again the shortcomings of the clergy’. He con¬ 
demned rclic-itiongering, the nusiise of excommunication, the acquisitiveness 
tif prelates and priests, ihe false miracles foisted upon the credulous, the cult 
uf saints for worldly ends, the excesses of fasting, the shocking contrasts 
between the Cliristianity of the Church and the Christianity of Christ.*^ 
He made a prostitute praise monks as her most faithful clients.” He warned 
a young lady w’ho W’ished to keep her virginity that she should avoid “those 
brawny, swill-bellied monks. . .. Chastity is more endangered in the cloister 
than out of it." lie deplored the exaltation of virginity, and sang a paean to 
married love as superior to celibacy. He mourned that men so carefully 
mated good horses with good, hut, in marriages of financial convenience, 
wed healthy maids to sickly men; and he proposed to forbid marriage to 
syphilitics or persons with any other serious disability or disea,se.” Mingled 
with rliese sober reflections were passages of broad humor. Boys were ad’ 
vised to salute people when tiity sncc 7 xd, but not when they “broke wind 
backward'*:''* and a pregnant woman was hailed with a unique blcsringr 
“Heaven grant that this burden that you carry ... may liave as easy an exit 
as it had an entrance.” Circumcision was recommended, “for it moderates 
the itch of coition." A long dialogue between “The Young Man and the 
Harlot” ended reassuringly wdth the lady’s reform. 

Critics complained that these colloquies w'cre a very reckless way of teach¬ 
ing Latin style. One alleged that all the youth of Freiburg were being cor- 
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rupied bv them.** Cliarles V made rheir use in schiK»l a crime punishable 
with death. Luther here agreed with the iimperor: “On my deathbed 1 
shall forbid mv sons to read Erasmus’ Collo^uiffs'^ TTie furore assured the 
book's success; 24,000 copies were sold soon after publication; till 1550 
only the Bible oxitsold it* Meanwhile Erastiius had almost made the Bible his 
own. 


tv. THE SCHOLAR 

He left England in J uly 1514, and made his way through fog and customs 
to Calais. There he received from the prior of his forgotten monastery at 
Steyn a letter suggesting that his leave of absence had lung since expired, 
and that he had better return to spend his remaining years in repentant piety. 
He was alarmed, for in canon law the prior might call upon secular power 
to drag him back to his cell. Erasmus excused himself, and the prior did not 
press the matter; hut to avoid a recurrence of the embanrassnienr the wander¬ 
ing scholar asked his influenrial English friends to secure for him, from Leo 
X, a dispensation fronv his obligations as a monk. 

\A'hilc these negotiations were proceeding, Erasmus made his way up the 
Rhine to Basel, and offered to Proben the printer the manuscript of his most 
ini(>DiTant producrion—a critical revision of the Creek text of the New Testa¬ 
ment. with a new Larin translation and a commentary. It w'as a labor of love, 
pride, and risk for author and publisher alike; the preparation had taken 
years, the printing and edinng would be laborious and expensive, the pre¬ 
sumption to improve upon Jerome’s Latin version, long sanctified as the 
"X'ulgatc,’' might be condemned by the Church, and the sales would prob¬ 
ably fail to meet the Erasmus reduced one hazard by dedicating the 
work to Leo X, In Febniary 1516, Froben at last brought our Novum /«- 
itnmienttnrt (wrne, dff/gtvrtff ah Erasmo Rot. rt^cognhtmt et e^ti^daiuT/i. A 
bter edition (151S) changed Iji^trttmentwn to Teitmieottmt. In parallel 
columns Frasinus presented the Greek tc.xt as res’lsed by him, and his Latin 
translation. His knowledge of Greek w'as imperfect, and he shared with the 
tv'pesetters the responsibility for many errors; from the srandpuint of scholar¬ 
ship this first edition of the Greek New Testament to be published in print 
was inferior to that u hich a corps of scholars had completed and printed 
for Cardinal Xiincnes in 1514, but which was not given to the public till 
1512. These two \vorks marked the application of humanistic learning to 
the early bteraturc of Christianity, and the beginning of that Biblical criticism 
which in the nineteenth century’ restored the Bible to human authorship and 
fallibility, 

Erasmus* notes W’ere published in a separate volume. They were written 
in clear and idiomatic Latin, intelligible to all college graduates at the rime, 
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and were widely read. Though generally tirrhodux, they anticipated many' 
findings of later research. In his first edition he funitted the famous Comma 
Johanneum (1 John 5:7), which affinned the Trinity but is rejected by the 
Sumdard Revised Version today as a fourth-century mtcrpoladoa. He 
printed, but marked as probably spurious, the story of tire woman taken in 
adultery (John 7:55; «:n), and the last twelve verses of the Gospel of 
Mark, lie repeatedly signalized the dilfcrtnce between primitive and current 
□irisrianity'. So on Matthew 13:27. he commented: 


What would Jerome sav eotklJ he sec the V^irgin's milk exhibited 
for mc)ne\, with as tiiueh honor paid m it as tu the consecrated body 
of Christ; tlie miraculous oils; the portions of the true cross, enough, 
if collected, TO freight a large ship? Here we have the hood of St, 
Francis, there our I,.ady's petticoat, or Sr. Anne’s comb ., . not pre¬ 
sented as innucent aids to religion, but as the substance of religion 
itself—and all through the avarice of priests and the hypocrisy of 
monks playing upon the credulity' of the people. 


Noting that Matthew 19:12 (“Some have made themselves eunuchs for 
the kingdom of heaven’s sake") was alleged to counsel monastic celibacy', 
Erasmus wrote: 


In this class we include those who by fraud or inrijiiidaiiun have 
heen ilirusc into that life of celibacy where they were allowed tn. 
fornicate but not to marry; so that if they openly keep a concubine 
they are Christian priests, Ijut if they cake a wife they arc burned. 
In my cjpinion parents who intend their children for celibate priest¬ 
hood would be much kinder to castrate them in infancy, rather than 
to expwc them whole against their will rtt this temptation to Uist.™ 


And on I Timothy 3:1: 

There arc priests now in vast nutnlicrs, cnfirninu!. herds of them, 
secubtsi and regulars, and it is notorious that very few of them are 
chaste. The great propfirdon fall iniu lust and incest and open prof¬ 
ligacy. It would surelv he liettcr if those who cannot be cr^ntiiient 
shuuid he allowed lawful wives of their own, and so escape this foul 
and miserable pfdlutinn,"’ 

Finally, in u note on .Matthew 11:30, ErtLsnuis sounded the basic note of the 
Reformers—the return from the Church to Christ; 


Tndy the yoke of Christ would he sweet, and his burden light, if 
petty human institutions added nothing to what he himself imposed. 
He commanded iw nothing save love for one another, and there is 
nothing so bitter rhat affection docs not soften and su eeten it. Every¬ 
thing according to nature is cosily home, and nothing accords hetter 
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M'ith the rvfliure of maji ituin the philosophy of Christ, of tvhich the 
sole end is to give bacli to fallen natntr its itinoL'cncc and iniegritj’,,.. 

'file Oiurch added to it many tilings, tif which some can be omitted 
without prejudice to the faith... as, for example, all those philosophic 
doctrines on , .. the nature of—and the distinction of persons in—die 

ncitv_What rules, what superstidons, we have about vestments! 

.., How many fasts are instituted! . , , \\*hat shall we say about 
vows . . . about the authorttv’ of the pope, the abuse of absolutions 
and liispensarians? .,. Would dial men were content to let Christ rule 
hv the laws of the Gospel, and that they would no longer seek to 
strengthen their obscurant txTanny hy human decrees! 

It was prolialjly the notes that carried the book to a success that must have 
surprised author and publisher alike. The first edition was disposed of io 
three veani; new arid revised editions vtTre issued in sixty-nJtie printings be¬ 
fore Erasmus died. Criticism of the work w'as vehement; many errors W'erc 
pointed our; and Dr. Johann Eck. professor at Ingolstadt ami pmto-anrag- 
miLst of Luther, branded as scandalous Erasmus’ statement that the Greek 
of the New Testament was inferior to that of Demosthenes. Leo X. however, 
approved the work, and Pope .Adrian \'l asked Erasmus to do for the Old 
Tcsunient ^vhar he had done for the New; but the Council of Trent con¬ 
demned Erasmus' translation, and pronounced Jerome’s A'ulgatc the only 
authentic Latin version of the Bible. Erasmus’ New' T estamcnr was stKin 
superseded as scholarship, but as an event in the history of thought its In^ 
Buence w'as immense. It facilitated and welcomed the vernacular translations 
that were soon to follow, bald a fervent passage in the preface: 

[ would have the weakest woman read the Gospels and the Epistles 
of St. Paul..., T would have diosc words translated into all languages, 
so that not only Scots and Inshnicrt, but Turks and Saracens might 
read them, t long fur the plowboy to sing them to himself as he fol¬ 
lows the plow, tile weaver to hum them to the tune of his shuttle, the 
traveler to bcutiiic with them the dullness of his journey. . .. Other 
studies we mav regret having undertaken, but happy is the nun upon 
whom death comes when he is engaged in these, 'tlicse sacred words 
give you the very image of Christ speaking, healing, dvdng, rising 
again, and make him so present, that were he before your very eyes 
you tvoLild not more trulv see him. 

Rejoicing in the ciitnpetencc of k'roben’s press and staff, Erasmus issued 
(November 1516) a critical edition of Jerome, and followed it wHth similarly 
revised classical and ]>acrisiic texts, citrrecting 4,000 errors In the received 
text of Seneca; these were substantial services to scholarship. He retold the 
story of the New Tesraiuenr In Paraphroies ((517). Such tasks required 
frequent stays in Basel, but a new attachment fixed his residence near the 
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royal coiirr at Brussels. Charles was at tJvLs tinie only King of Castile and ruler 
of the Netherlands, not yet limperor Charles W He was only fifteen, but 
Ills keen mind already ranged over diverse interests, and he was readily 
suaded that his court might enhance its luster if he included the outstanding 
writer of the a)|e among his privy councilors. It w'as so ordered^ and on re¬ 
turning from Ba.scl (1516) Erasmus accepted the honorary position at a 
modest salary. I le was offered a canonrj* at Conrtrai, with the promise of a 
bishopric-, he refused it, remarking to a friend, “There’s a dream to amuse 
pje received and rejected invitatioiis to teach at the universities of 
Uipzig and Inirttbtadt. Francis 1 tried to detach him from Charles wirh a 
flattering request that he join the court of France; Erasmus said no with 
flowered courtesy. 

;\leanwhile Leo had sent to London the solicited dispensations. In 
March 1517, Erasmus crossed to London, and received the papal letters 
freeing him from his monastic obligations and the disahiliries of bastardy. 
To the formal documents Leo added a personal note: 

Beloved stin, health and apostolic benedicritin. Tlic good favor of 
your life and character, your rare erudition and high merits, wime&sed 
not only by the monuments of your studies, which are everywhere 
celebrated, hut alst) by the general vote of the most learned men, and 
commended to u-s finally by the letters of t\\ o most illustrious princes, 
the King of England and the Catholic King Jtif Franee J, give us rea¬ 
son to distin^iish you with special and singular favor. We have there¬ 
fore willingly granted your request, being ready to declare more 
abundanilv our alTection for yoo when you shall either yourself min¬ 
ister occasion, or accident shall furnish it, deeming it right that your 
holy indusm-, assiduously e\erteJ for the public advantage, should 
be encouraged to higher endeavors by adequate rewards.^* 

Perhaps it was a judicious bribe to good behavior, perhaps an honest gesture 
from a tolerant and humanist court; in any case Erasmus never forgot this 
papal courtesy, and would always find it hard to break from a Omreh that 
had so patiently borne the sting of Ills critique. 


V, the philosopher 

Returning to Bmssels, he found himself further seduced to caution by 
cordial w'elcome at the royal court, He took his privy councilorship 
seriously, forgetting tliat brilliant authors are rarely equipped for states¬ 
manship. In the busy year 1516 he composed in haste an InFtitutio prindffj 
Chriftijnj (EiiucattQn of a Cbriitian Frhice}^ rich in pre-Machiavellian plati- 
ttidcs of how 3 king should behave. In the dedkarion to Charles he wrote 
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xvkb bold directni:®: “You owe k to Providence that your realm has been 
acouired without injury to aHiyj your wisdom will be best shoAvn if you 
can keep it in peace and tranquillity.”** Like ninsc philosophers, Erasmus 
reckoned monarchy the least evil form of government; be feared dtc ^ople 
as a “fickle, many-headed monster/' deprecated tlie popular discussioo of 
laws and politics, and judged the chaos of revolution worse than the tyranny 
of Idngs.^® Bur lie counseled his Christian prince to guard against the con¬ 
centration of wealth. Taxes should fall only upon luxuries. There should be 
fewer monasteries, more schools. Above all, there should be no w ar among 
Christian states—nor even againsi the Turks. “We shall better overcome 
the Turks by the piety of our lives than by arms; the empire of Christianity 
will thus be defended by the same means by which it was originally e^ab- 
ILshed/'** “What does war beget except war?—but cn-ility invites civility, 
justice invites justice.”*' 

As Charles and Francis edged toward hostilities, Erasmus made appeal 
after appeal for peace. He compUmented the French King on a passuig mood 
of concdlation, and asked how anyone could think of wa^ng svar with 
France, “the purest and most flourishing part of Christendom.” *" In Querela 
pack (The Cotfiplahrt of Peace, 1517) he reached his peak of passionate 

eloquence: 

I pass silently over the tragediesi of ancient wars, I will stress only 
those which have taken place in the course of these last years. Wiere 
is the land or sea where people have not fought in the most cruel man¬ 
ner? Where is the river that has not been dyed with human blood ... 
with Christian blood- O supreme shame! They behave more cruelly 
in battle chan noo-Christians, more savagely than wild beasts..,. All 
(these warsj were undertaken at the caprice of princes, to the great 
derrirnent of the people, whom these conliicts in no wbj contemed, 

.. . Bishops, cardinabt popes who are vitars nf Christ—none among 
them is ashamed to start the war that Jesus so execrated. WTiat U there 
in common between the helmet and the miter- ... Rishups, how ilarc 
vo«, who hold the place of the Apostles, teach people things that 
touch tin war at the same rinie that you teach the precepts of the 
Apostles?,,. There h »o peace, even unpist, ivhich w not preferabh 
to the moft jifst ef 

Princes and generals may profit from vi'ar, but the masses bear the tragedies 
and the costs,*® It may sometimes be necessary to fight a war of self-defense, 
hut even in such cases it may be wiser to buy off the enemy than to wage 
war,*^' Let the kings submit their disputes to the pope. This would have been 
impracticable under Julius II, himself a warrior; hut Leo X, "a learned, 
honest, and pious pontiff,” might arbitrate ^^ ith justice, and preside effcc- 
twely over an imernimonal court.** FjasmiLS called nnrionalism a curse to 
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humanity', and challenged statesmen to forge a universal state. “1 wish,** he 
said, “to be called a citketi of the world.*'®* He forgave Bude for loving 
France, but “in my opinion it is more philosophical to put our relations with 
things and men on such a footing as to treat the world as the common country 
of us all.”** Elrasinus was the least national spirit in the rising nadonalism 
of the Reformation age. “The most sublime thing,’* he wrote, “is to desen^e 
well of the human race.’*** 

\\'^e must not look to Erasmus for any realistic conception of human na¬ 
ture, or of the causes of war, or of the behavior of stares. He never faced the 
problem that Machiavelli was dealing with in those same years—whether a 
state can sumve if it practices the morality that it preaches to its citbens- The 
function of Erasmus was ro cut dead branches from the tree of life rather 
than to consiruci a pasicivc ami consisrent philosophy, i le was not even sure 
that he \s'as a Christian, lie frequently prufessed to accept the Ajsostlcs* 
Creed; yet he mu.st have doubted hell, for he wrote that “they are not as 
impious who deny the existence of God as are those who picture Him as in¬ 
exorable.” He could hardlv have believed in the divine authorship of die 
Old Testament, for he averred his willingness to '*see the whole Old Testa- 
meni abolished” if that would quiet the furore raised over Reuchlin.®^ He 
smiled at the traditions that .Minus and Numa persuaded their peoples to 
obey uncongenial legislation by fathering ir upon the gods,"'^ and probablv 
suspected Moses of similar statesmanship, 1 Ic expressed surprise iliat .More 
was satisfied with the arguments for personal immorcality.*® He thought 
of the Eucharist as a syrnibol raiher than a mbacle; *" he obviously doubted 
the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the Virgin Birth; and More had to defend 
him from a correspondent who declared that Erasmus had privately con¬ 
fessed his unbelief •* He called in question one after another of the Christian 
usages of hLs time—indulgences, fasting, pilgrimages, auricular confession, 
monasricism, clerical celibacy, reUc worship, prayers to the saints, the burn¬ 
ing of heretics, t ie gave allegoricai or rational explanations of many Biblical 
passages; he compared the story of Adam and Eve with that of Prometheus, 
and advised “the least literal” interpretation of the Scriptures,** He resolved 
the pains of hell into "the perpetual anguish of mind that accompanies hahh- 
ual sin.”*' He did not broadcast his doubts among the people, for he had no 
comforting or deterrent myths to offer in place of the old ones. “Piety;* he 
wTote, “requires that we should somedmes conceal truth, that we should 
take care not to show ir always, as if it did not matrer when, where, or to 
whom W'c sliow' it.. .. Perhaps wc must admit w'lth Plato that lies are useful 
to the people.’"” 

Despite this strong bent tow'ard ratioitabsm, Erasmus remained externally 
orthodox. He never lost his affection for Christ, for the Gospels, and for 
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the sj’Tiibolic ceremorTiies inth which the Church promoted piety. He itiRdc 
a character in the Colloquies say: “if anything is in conimon use Chris¬ 
tians that is not repugnant to the Holy Scriptures, I observe it for this reason, 
that I mav not offend other people,"*® He dreamed of replacing theolog)’" 
with "the philosophy of Christ," and strove to harmonize this with the 
thought of the greater pagans. lie applied to Plato, Cicero, and Seneca the 
phrase, "divinely inspired";he would not admit thar such men were ex¬ 
cluded from salvation; and he could “scarce forbear" praying to "Saint 
Socrates." He asked the Church to reduce the essential dogmas of Chris¬ 
tianity to as "few as possible, leaving opinion free on the rest." He did nor 
advocate the full tolerance of all opinions (who docs?), but he favored a 
lenient attitude toward reiigious heresy. His ideal of religion ^vas the imi¬ 
tation of Christ; we must admit, however, that his owm practice was less 
than evangelical, 

vt, THE MAN 

How, actually, did he live? At this time {15>7) he resided for the most 
part in Flanders—at Brussels, ,\nnvcrp, and Louvain. He dwelt in celibate 
privacy with one serv-ant, but often accepted the hospitality of the prosper¬ 
ous. who courted his company as a social distinction and an intellectual feast, 
His tastes were fastidious; his nerv'esand feelings were refined to the point of 
frequent suffering from the vigorous vulgarities of life. He drank wine 
abundantly, and prided himself on his ability to carry it steadily, it may 
have been pan cause of the gout and stones that galled him, but he thought it 
relieved his pain by dilating his arteries. In 1JI4, aged forty-five or forty- 
eight, he described himself as "a gray-headed invalid . . . who must drink 
nothing but wine," and must “be nice in what he cats.” *" Fasting disagreed 
with him, and he fumed against fish; perhaps His bile colored his rheology. 
He slept poorly, like inost people whose busy brains recognize no curfew. 
He consoled himself u'ith friends and books. "1 seem deprit ed of myself 
when ] am shut out from mv usual habits of study. . . . My home is where 
I have my library,” 

It w'a-s partly to buy books that he solicited money with all the assiduity 
of a parish priest, 1 le received regular pensions frrtm .Mount joy and W'ar- 
ham, substantial gifts like the )oo florins (S7.51M?) from jean le Sauvage, 
Chancellor of Burgundy, and royalties exceeding those earned by any other 
author of his time. He disclaimed any love of money; he sought it because, 
os a man without moorings, he feared the insecurity of a hmely old age. 
Meanwhile he continued to refuse lucrative posts that would have cxeended 
hu income at the cost of his freedom. 
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^ apjiciinince was at first unimpressive. He was short, chin, pale, weak in 
voice and constitution. He impressed by his sensitive hands, his long, sharp 
nose, his blue-gray eyes Bashing ^%nth wit, and his specch-tbe conversation 
of the richest and (juickest mind of that bnlltant age. The greatest artists 
among his northern contemporaries were eager to paint his portrait, and he 
consented to sit for them because such portraits were welcomed as gifts by 
his fnen<fc. Quentin Alassys pictured him in i j 17-absorbed in writing, 
bundled in a heavy coat as protection against the chilly rooms of those cen- 
tunes; this was presented to More, Dlirer made a charcoal drawing of Eras¬ 
mus in (510, and a remarkable engraving in here the German touch 
^vc the “good European” a thoroughly Dutch physiognomyj "if 1 look 
like that, said the sitter, 1 am a great knave.”™ Holbein surpassed all these 
efforts In the many portraits that he made of Erasmus. One is in Turin, an¬ 
other in England, a third in Basel, the best in the Louvre-all masterly per- 
formajices by the greatest portrait painter in the north. Here the scholar 
has become a philosopher, quiet, meditative, somewhat melancholy, re¬ 
luctantly resigned to the careless neutralitV' of nature and the mortality of 
genius. “WTiat our lot brings must be home,” he wrote in 1517, “and I have 
composed my mind for every event”Stoic atin-j.via that he never really 
achieved, “fie love,s glor>‘,” he said nf an ambitious youth, “buthe docs not 
know what a weight glory Is”; yet Ej-asmus, like many a noble soul, 
labored night and day to win that incubus. 

His faults leaped to the eyc; his virtues were secrets known only to his 
intimates. He could beg shamelessly, bur he could also give, and many a rts- 
ing spirit expanded in the warmth of his praise. When Rcuchiin was assailed 
by Pfcffcrkorti, Erasmus wrote to his friends among the cardinals at Rome, 
and helped to win protection for the harasscii Hebraist. He lacked modcstv’ 
and gratitude, which came hard to one courted by popes and kings. He wi 
impatienr and resentful of criticism,™ and sometimes answered it in the 
abusive manner of that polemic age. He shared the anti-Semitism of even the 
scholars of the Renaissance, His interests w'crc as narrow as they W'ere in¬ 
tense: he loved literature when it clothed philosophy, and philosophy when 
it left logic for life, bur he almost ignored science, scenerj’, niusic, and art. 
He smiled at the s)'Kems of astronomy that then strutted the stage, and the 
stars smiled with him. In all his multitudinous correspondence there is no 
appneciafion of the Alps, or the architecture of Oxford and Cambridge, or 
the painting of Raphael or the sculpture of Michclai^lo, who w'ere working 
for Julius ][ when Erasmus was in Rome (1509); and the lusry singing of 
the Reformed congregations would later offend bis educated ears. His sense 
of hiunor was usually subde and refined, occasionaUy Rabelaisian, often 
sarca.sTic, once inhuman, as when he wrtite to a friend, on hearing that some 
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heretics had been burned, “I would pity rhem the le?is if rhey raise the price 
of fuel now rhac winrer is coming on.” He had nor only the fiatural egoism 
or selfishness of all men, but also that secret and cherished egotism, or self- 
conceit, without which the ’W'riter or artist would be crushed in the nuhless 
rush of an indifferent world. 11c loved fiartcr\\ and agreed with it despite 
frequent disclaimcni. "'Good judges/' he told a friend, rhat [ write better 
than any other man living.” 

It was true, though onJv in Larin. He wrote bad French, spoke a little 
Dutch and English, ^'tasted Hebrew only with the tip of the tongue,” and 
knew Greek imperfectly; but he mastered Larin thoroughly, and handled 
it as a living tongue applicable to the most un-Larin nuances and tri^ria of his 
rime. A cennir)'^ newly enamored of rhe classics forgave most of his faults 
for the lively brilliance of his style, the novel charm of his underst^rements, 
the bright dagger of his ironv. His letters rival Occro's in elegance and 
urbanicyi surpass them in vivaci[y and wit, Al or cover, his Larin w as his own, 
not Imitadvcly Ciceronian; it was a living, forceful, flexible speech, not an 
echo 1,500 years old. Ffis letters, like Petrarch's, were coveted by scholars 
and princes only next ro the stitTiufus of his conversation. He tells us. |>erhaps 
with some Uterarv" license, that he received twenty’' letters a day and wrote 
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lortyj^ Several volumes of them were published in his lifetime^ carefully 
edited by their aurhor so conscious of posterity". Leo X, Adrian Queen 
Marguerite of Navarre, King Sigi^mund I of Poland, Henry X^III, More, 
Colet, Pirkheimer, wTre among his correspondents. Tlie modest iMore wrote; 
“I cannot get rid of a prurient feeling of vanit}" . *. when it occurs to mv 
mind that I shall he commended to a distant posterity by the friendship of 
Erasmus.” 

No other contemporarj' writer equaled his hrnCj unless we think of Luther 
as a wTiter. One Oxford bookseller reported in 1510 that a third of aU his 
sales wTre of ’works by Erasmus. He had many enemies, especially among the 
Theologians of Louvain^ bur he had disciples in a dozen universities, and 
humanists throughout Europe hailed him as rheJr exemplar and chief, fn the 
held of literature he was the Renaissance and humanism embodied—their cult 
of the classics and a polished Latin st\'le^ their gentlemen^s agreement nor 
to break with the Church, and not to disturb die inevitable mj^thology of 
the masses, provided the Church winked at the intellectual freedom of the 
educated classes and pemdtted an orderlv^ internal reform of ecclesiastical 
abuses and absurdities, Erasmu.Ss like all humanists, was heartened by the 
clci'^arion of Leo X to the papacy; their dream had come true—a humanist, a 
scholar, and a gentleman, the livinguiiificarion of the Renaissance and Chris¬ 
tianity, had mounted the greatest of thrones. Surely now a peaceful cleans¬ 
ing of the Church would come; education would spread- the people would 
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keep their lovely ritual and consolatory faith, but the human mind would be 
free” 


Almost to the brink of Luther Erasnaus kept that hope. Bur on September 
9, 1517, he wrote from Antwerp to Thomas, Cardinal of York, an ominous 
line: [n this part of the world I am afraid a great revolution is Impending.” “ 
In less than two months it came. 


CHAPTER SV 


Germany on the Eve of Luther 

*453-^517 


L THK ACE OF TOE FrOfiERS 

I N the halLccnrury before the Reformation all cla.^c^ in Germany 
prospered except the knig;hC5. Probably it was the rking status of the peas- 
anrs that sharpened their resentment agaiast surviving disabilities. A few 
were bondsmen^ a tniriorUv were proprietors, the great tnajority were tenant 
farmers paying rent to feudal lords in produce, services, or money. The ten¬ 
ants com plained of the lord's exactions; of the twelve—in sojoe cases sixty- 
days of labor which custom required them to give him yearly; of hk 
withdrawal of land from xhe Aligenieme or commons in which tradition had 
allowed them to fish, cut timber, atid pasture their animals; of the damage 
done to crops by the lord's huntsmen and hounds; of biased adniinistration 
of justice in the local courts \\ hich the landlords controlled; and of the death 
tax laid upon the tenant family when the passing of its head interrupted the 
care of the land. Peasant proprietors raged at the usurious rates they had to 
pay for loans to mo\'e their crop, and at the quick foreclosure of farms by 
clever monevlcndcrs ^vho had made loans to owners obviously unable to re¬ 
pay. All classes of tillers gnidgcd the iinnual tithe levied by the Church on 
rheir harv'ests and broods. 

These discontents ignited agrarian revolts sporadically chroughout the 
fifteenth century. In 143 ( the peasants arounid W'omts rose in futile rebellion. 
They chose as rheir standard a famierk shoe—actually a boot laced from 
ankle to knee; they stuck it on poles or painted its likeness on flags; and 
Bundschuh-^hc Bond of the Shoe-became the favorite title of rebel rural 
bands in the age of Luther, In 1476 a cowherd* i ian^ Biihni, announced that 
the j\lother of God had revealed to him that the Kingdom of Heaven on 
earth was at hand. There should be no more emperors, pop^, princes, or 
feudal lords; all men were to be brothers, ail women sisters; ail were to share 
alike in the fruits of the earth; lands* woods, waters, pasrure.<t, w^ere to he 
common and free. Tlmusands of pasants came to hear Hans; a priest joined 
him; the bishop of V\hinJ>urgsiiiled tolcranrly. But wiicn I Ians told his fol¬ 
lowers to bring to the next meeting all the w eapons they ci>uld muster, the 
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bishop had him arrested; the bishop's soldiers bred into the crowd that tried 
to save him; and the movement collapsed. 

In 1491 the peasants on the domain of the abbot of Kcnipren in Alsace 
attacked his monastery, alleging that they 'ivere being forced Into serfdom 
by forged documents; the Emperor Frederick HI effected a compromise. 
Two years later the feudatories of the bishop of Strasbourg proclaimed a 
Hurtdickuh; they demanded an end to feudal dues and ecclesiastical tithes, 
the abolition of all debts, and the death of all Jett*s. They planned to seize 
the town of Schiettstadt, whence thev hoped to spread their power through 
Alsace. The authorities got wind f>f the plot, seized the leaders, torrured and 
hanged them, and frightened the rest into icmpHjrary suhmissiun. In 1502 
the peasants of the bishop of Speyer formed a Bmidschuh of 7.000 men 
pledged to end feudalism, to “hunt out and kill all priests and monks,'' and 
to restore what they believed to have been the communism of their ancestors. 
A peasant revealed the scheme in the confessional; ccclestasiics and nobles 
joined in circumventing it; the main conspirators were tomired and hanged/ 

In 151: Joss Fritz secretly organized a similar movement near Freiburg- 
im-Breisgau; God, the pope, and the cm[>eror were to be spared, but dl 
feudal ownership and dues were to be abolished, A peasant who had been 
constrained to join this {IutiJ expsed it to his confessor; tlic authorities 
arrested and torrured the leaders; the revolt aborted, bur Joss Fritz Jived to 
join in the Peasants’ Revolt of 1515. In 1517 a league of 9o,oc» peasants in 
Styria and Qirinrbia undertook ro end feudalism there: for three months 
their bands attacked castles and slew lords; finally Emperor Maximilian, who 
sympathr/cd with their cause but rebuked their violence, sent against them 
a small force of soldiery, which subdued them into sullen peace. Bur the 
stage was set for the Peasants' War, and the Anabaptist communism, of Ref¬ 
ormation Cermany, 

.Meanwhile a more matter-of-facr revolution was proceeding in Gentian 
industty and commerce. A lost industry was still handicraft, but it was in¬ 
creasingly controlled by entrepreneurs who prorided material and capital, 
and bought and sold the hnbhed pinduct. The mining industry was making 
rapid progress; great profits were draum from mining silver, copper, and 
gold; gold and silver bullion now became a favorite means of storing wcalrh; 
and the royalties paid for mining rights to territorial princes—especially to 
the elector of Sa.vony who protected Luther*—enabled some of them to re¬ 
sist both pope and emperor. Reliable silver coiiK were minted, currency 
multiplied, the pa<isagc to a money economy svas almost comp I ere. Silver 
plate became a common possession in the middle and upper classes; some 
families displayed tables or chairs of solid silver; monstrances, chalices, reli¬ 
quaries, even statues, of silver or gold accumubted in the German churches, 
and inclined princes to a religious reform that allowed them to confiscate 
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ecclesiastical wealth, Aeneas Sylvius, in 1458, niart'clcd to sec German inn¬ 
keepers regularly serving drinks in silver cups, and asked: “What woman, 
not only among the nobility but among the plebeians, does not glitter with 
gold?—and shall 1 make mention of horse bridles embossed with the puroat 
gold, of... armor and helmets sparkling with gold?" * 

The financiers were now a maior political power, I he Jewish money¬ 
lenders of Germany were displaced by the Christian family-firms of the 
Welsers, the Hoclwrctruni, and the Fuggers—ail of Augsburg, which, at the 
end of the fifteenth cenniry, was the financial CLipttal of Christendom, Jo¬ 
hannes Fugger, a w'eaver's sort, became a textile merchant, and left at his 
death ([409) a small fortune of 3,000 fiorins ($75,000?). His son Jakob ex¬ 
panded the business; when he died (1469) his wealth ranked seventh in 
Augsburg. Jakob’s sons L'lrich, Georg, and Jakob 11 raised the firm to 
supremacy by advancing money to the princes of Germany, Austria, and 
Hungary in return for the revenue of mines, lands, or cities. From these 
S[>ccularivc investments the Fuggers derived immense profits, sf> that by 
t joo they were the richest family in F.uroj.Fe. 

Jakob 11 w as the culminating genius of the family, enterprising, ruthless, 
and industrious. He trained himself stoically by studying every phase of the 
business, every advance in bookkecefung, manufacruring, merchandiring, 
and finance. He demanded the sacrifice of everything but the family itself 
to the business, and the subordination of every' individual Fugger to the 
family interest; he established the principle that none but a Fugger should 
luve pow’cr in the concern; and he never allowed his priitical friendships to 
influence his loans. He formed cartels w'ith other firms to control the price 
and sale of various prtHlucts; so in 1498 he and his brothers entered into an 
agreement wnth Augsburg merchants to “comer" the Venetian market in 
copper and uphold the price,* In 1488 the family lent 150,000 fiorirvs to 
Archduke Sigismund of Austria, and ;is security it received the entire yield 
of the Schwarz silver mines until the debt should be repaid. In 1491 the 
Fuggers inrermarried with the Thur/os of Cracow in 3 carrel to work the 
silver and copper mines of Hungary, and to maintain the “highest possible 
prices” for the products,® By 1501 the Fuggers were 0 |ier 3 ting vast mining 
enterprises in Germany, Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, and Spain, In ad¬ 
dition they imported and mnnufacrured textiles; they traded in silks, velvets, 
furs, spices, citrus fruits., munitians, jewelry'; they organized express trans- 
ponation and a private postal service. By 1511, when Jakob II became sole 
head of the firm, its assets reached [96,791 guilders; by 1517 (two y'^ears 
after hisdcarli) its capital was reckoned at j,o 2 i.aoi guilders ($50,000,000?) 
—a profit (jf 50 per cent per year through sixteen vears.^ 

Part of this prerfit came from the Fuggers' rdaiions with emperors and 
popes. Ulrich Fueger made loans ro Frederick III; Jakob 11 became chief 
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broker to Maximilian 1 and Charles V; the vast extension of the Jliipsluirg 
power in the sixteenth century was made possit>!c bv Fugger loans. Thotigli 
Jakob rejected die ccclcsUsrieal limitations on interest, and the attempts 
of chtmehmen to fix a “just price" for ennsumers’ goods, he remained a 
Catholic, made loans to clergj'tnen to pay ihcir promotion fees, and, with 
Llrich, obtained (14^4) the management of papal Hnanees in Germanv, 
Scandinavia, Bohemia, and Hungarx'. 

In his final years Jakob Fugger wa.s the mtwr honored and unpopular 
citizen in Ccmiany. Some Carholics attacked him a.s a usurer^ »ime nobles 
for outbribing them in the pursuit of office or power; some merchants for 
his enviable monopolies; many workers for overriding medieval regulations 
<if trade and finance; most Protestants for managing rhe cxjKirt of German 
money to the popes. Bur ctnixirois and kings, princes and prebics. sent en¬ 
voys to him as to a ruler; Diircr, Burgkmair, and rhe elder Holbein painted 
his portrait as a stern and simple realist; and Maximilian gave him the tide 
of Count of the Empire. Jakob tried to atone for his wealth by building mrt 
houses for the poor but Catholic of .Xugsburg.* For his bones he raised a 
pretty chapel in the church of St. Anna. He died in the odor of sancrity'. kax • 
ing millions of guilders and no children; the greatest gift of all had been 
denied him. 


From him we may date the capitalist era in Gennany, the growth of 
prix^te monopiilies, the dominance of businessmen controlling nionex’ over 
feudal lords owning land, Gennan mining and textiles xx’crc already organ¬ 
ized on capitalist lincs~i.e.. controlled by providers of capital—by the end uf 
the fifteenth century, following rhe lead of Flanders and Itaiv in textiles 3 
hundred years before. The Middle Ages had thought of prix'arc property as 
in some measure a public trust: the rights of the oxvner were limited bx’ the 
necessities of the group whose organization gave him opportunities, facilities, 
and protecrion. Perhaps under the inffucnce of Roman law-which now 
overshadoxved German jurisprudence—the property owner began to think 
of his ownership as absolute; he felt thar he had a right to do what he liked 
with his own. It did nor seem wrong to the Fuggers, the f lochstctteis, and 
the other "merchant princes" to “comer" a product and then force up its 
price, or to form cartels for the limitation of output and the control of trade, 
or CO manipulate investments so as to cheat small stockholders.' In many 
instances a merchant placed his agenrs at the citv gates xxith orders to bux' 
for him all specified incoming gCHsds, so that he inight resell them at his own 
price in the town.® Ambruse Hochstetter bought up all available quick¬ 
silver, then raised the retail price 75 per cent.® A German company bought 
< 500,000 guilders' w'orth of pepper from the king of Portugal at higher than 
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the usual price, on condition thar rhc king would charge a still higher price 
to all other Importers of pepper from Portugal into GermanPartly 
through such agreements and monopolies, partly through growing wxalth 
and an increase In rhc demand for goods, partly through a rising supply of 
precious metals' from Central Europe and America, prices mounted between 
[480 and 1530 with a cclerit)’ rivaled only jn our century. “In a short time, 
because of usury and avarice,” Luther complained, “he that could formerly 
live on a hundred guilders cannot do so now on two hundred." It is more 
than a nvicc-told talc. 

The Middle .^ges had seen great Inccjualittes of political posvet; the new 
age of the Fuggers added such economic disparities as Europe had nor 
know’ti since the millionaires and slaves of Imperial Rome, Some merchant 
capitalists of z\ugsburg or Nuremberg u'cre worth 5,000,000 francs each 
($15,000,000?). AT any bought their way into the landed aristocracy, sported 
coats of arms, and repaid highborn contempt with “conspicuous consump¬ 
tion,” Joachim Ilochstctter and Franz Baumgartner spent 5,000 Borins 
(1115,000?) on a single banquet, or gambled with 10,000 Borins in one 
game.’" The luxuriously furnished and arrisrically decorated homes of rich 
husincssmeu aroused the resentment of nobility, clergy, and proletariat 
alike. Preachers, writers, revolutionaries, and legislators joined in fulminating 
against monopolists, Geilcr von KaLsersberg demanded that they “should 
Ik driven our like wolves, since they fear neither God nor man, and breed 
famine, thirst, and poverty.” L'lrich von Hutren distinguishtd four classes 
of robbers; merchants, jurists, priests, and knights, and judged the merchants 
to be the greatest robbers of them all.’^ The Cologne Reichstag of 1512 
called upon all ewie authorities to proceed “with diligence and severity .,. 
against the usurious, forestalling, capitalistic companies." Such decrees 
w'cre repeated by ocher diets, but to no effect; some legislators themselves 
had investments in the great merchant firms, agents of rhc law were pacifictl 
w'irh shares of stock,^* and many cities prospered from the growth of un¬ 
impeded trade. 

Strasbourg, Colmar, Met?., Augsburg, Nuremberg, Ulm, Vienna, Ratbibon 
(Regensburg), .Mainz, Speyer, Worms, Cologne, Trier, Bremen, Dort¬ 
mund, Tlamburg, Magdeburg, Liibcck, Breslau, were thriiiTJig hubs of in- 
du-stry, commerce, lettcra, and arts. They and sevenry'-seven others were 
“free cities”—i.c., they made their own laws, sent representatives to the 
provincial and Imperial diets, and acknowledged no political obedience 
except to the enipemr, who was too indebted to them for financial or military 
aid to attack their liberties. Though these cities were ruled by guilds dom¬ 
inated by burincssmen, nearly every one of them was a paternalistic “welfare 
state” to rhc extent that it regulated production and distribution, wages and 
pnccs and the quality of goods, with a view to protecting the weak from the 
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stroiig, and to eosute the necc^s^iries of life to We should now call them 
towns rather than cities, since none of them exceeded 51,000 population; 
nevertheless they were as popiilous as at any rime before the middle of the 
nineteenth centuiy%^^ and more prosperous than at any rime before Goethe- 
Aeneas Sybdus^ a proud Italiaii. wrote of them enthusiastically in 1458: 


Never lias Germany been richer, more resplendent, than today- 
. ^. Without exaggeration it may L>e said that no enuntrv^ in Europe 
has better or mure lieauriful cities. They look as fresh and new as if 
they had been built yesterday; and in un other cities U so much free¬ 
dom til be found.. .. Nothing more magnificent., . can be found in 
all Europe than Cologne, with its wonderful churches, city halL 
towers, and palaces, its dignified bujfghers, its noble streams, its fertik 
cornfields,.«. Nor is Augsburg surpassed in wealth by any city in the 
w^orld. Vienna lias palaces and churches that even Italy niav envy**^ 


Augsburg was not only the tinancial center of GcrnianVt it was the main 
commercial link with then fionrishlng Italy. It was chiefly Augsburg luer- 
chants who built and managEd that Fondaco TcdcscoT in Venice^ w^hose 
walls were frescoed by Giorgione and Tiimn. So bound to ItalVi Augsburg 
echoed the Italian Rensiissancc; its merchants supported scholars and artists, 
and some of its capitalists became models of manners and culture, if not of 
morals. So Konrad Peutinger, syndic or mayor in 1493, was diplomat, 
merchant, scholar, jurist, Larinist, Hellenist, and antiquarian as weU as 
biisinesman. 

Nuremberg wa,s a center of aris and crafts rather than of large'^calt in¬ 
dustry or finance. Its streets w ere still medievally tortuous, and shaded h\ 
overhanging upper stories or balconies; its red-tiled roofs, high-peaked 
gables, and oriel w'indows made a p]Ctiiresc|uc confusion against its rural 
background and the Pegrnt?-" turgid strcaiiF 'Die people were nor as afHuent 
here as in Augsburg^ but they were joyous, gmmtlich^ and loved to disport 
themselves in such fcsrivirics as riicir annurLl carnival of mask, costume, and 
dance. Here Hans Sachs and the Ateiscersingers sang their lusty airs; here 
yVlbrecht Diirer raised German painting and engraving to their r^enirh; here 
the licsr gohlsiniths and silversmiths nonh of tlic Alps made costly vases, 
church vessels, statuettes; here the metal workers fashioned a thousand plant, 
animal, and human fonns in bronze, or wrought iron into handsome railings 
or screens; here the woodcutters were so nunierous that wc wonder how thc\' 
could all make a living. The churches of the cities became re[>ositories and 
museums of art, for every guild or corporation or prosperous family com- 
niissioned some work of beaut)" for the shrine of a patron saint, Regiomon¬ 
tanus chose Nuremberg as his home -'because I find there without difficult)" 
all the peculiar instruments ncccssat)" for astronomy; and there iris easiest for 
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me to keep in touch with the Jearned of all countries, for Nuremberg, thunks 
to the pcrperual joumeyings of her merchants, may be counted the center 
of Europe.”*® It was characteristic of Nuremberg that the most famous of 
her merchants, Willibald Pirkhcinier, was also an enthusiastic humamst, a 
patron of the arts, and a devoted friend of Durer’s. Erasmus called Pirk* 
heitner "the chief glory of Germany,” 

The voyages of Da Gama and Columbus, the Turkish control of the 
Aegean, and .Maximilian’s w*ars with Venice disturbed the trade between 
Germany and Italy. More and more Gemian tvports and imports moved 
along the great rivers to the North Sea, the Baltic, and the Atlantic; wealth 
and power passed from Augsburg and Nuremberg to Cologne, Hamburg, 
Bremen, and, above all, Annt'erp. The Fuggers and Welsers furthered this 
trend bv making Anrw'crp a chief center of their operations. The northurnTd 
movement of German money and trade divorced northern Germany from 
the Italian economy, and made it strong enough to prorect Luther from 
emperor and pope. South Germany, perhaps for opposite reasons, remained 
Catholic. 


it. THE STATE 

How \vas Germany governed in this critical and fonnam'e age? 

The knights or lower nobility, who in former years had ruled the country¬ 
side as vassals of feudal seigneurs, were Iceing their miltary, economic, and 
political position, Alercenary troops hired by princes or cities, and equipped 
with (ireamas and artillcr)% were mowing down knightly cavalry helplessly 
brandishing swords; commercial wealth was raising prices and costs, and 
tt'as outstripping landed property as a source of power; cities w’cre establish¬ 
ing their independence, and princes were centralizing authority and law. 
The knights took sitme revenge by waylaying the commerce that passed 
their vmy; and when merchants and municipalities protested, the knights 
iissertcd their right to w'age private wars. Coniines described the Germany 
of this dme as prickly with crstIcs from which at any rime “mblier barons” 
and their armed rcTainers might pour forth to plunder merchant, traveler, 
and peasant alik e. ^ Some knights made it their custom to cut off the right 
hands of the merchants they robbed. Gbtz von Berlichingcn, rhougii he him¬ 
self had lost his right hand in the service of his prince, substituted an iron 
hand, and led knightly bands to attack not only merchants bur cities— 
Nuremberg, Darmstadt, Metz, and Mainz (tyii). His friend Franz von 
Sickingtn laid claims against the city of Worms, ravaged its environs, seb-cd 
its councilors, tortured Its burgomaster, resisted ail attempts of Imperial 
troops to capture him, and \va,s transiently subdued only by receiving an 
annual subsidy to sen^e the emperor. Twenty-two cities of Swabia—chiefly 
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x\ugsburg. Uhii. Freiburg, and Constance-joined with some of the higher 
nobility to rc-fomi the Swabian League (1488)4 these arid other combi¬ 
nations checked the robber knights, and succeeded in having private war 
declared illegal; bur Germany on the eve of Luther was a scene of social 
and political disorder, “a universal reign of force," 

The secular and ecclesiastical princes who presided over the chaos con- 
rributed to it by their venality, their diverse coinages and customs dues, their 
confused compctitioti for wealth and place, their distortion of Roman Law 
to give themselves almtisr absolute audiorlr^’ at the expense of the people, 
rhe knights, and the emperor. Great families like the Hohenzollcms in 
Brandenburg, the \^’etti^s in Saxony, the W'ittelsbachers in the Palatinate, 
the dukes of Wurttemberg, not to speak of the 1 lapsburgs of Austria, be¬ 
haved like irrcspoasible sovereigns. If the power of the Catholic emperor 
over the German princes had t)cer> greater the Reformation might have been 
defeated or postiioncd. And the rejcetit}n of Rome by many of the princes 
was a further move toward financial and political independence. 

The character of the emperors in this period accentuated the weakness 
of the central government. Frederick 111 (r, 1440-95} was an astrologer and 
alcheniisr w ho so loved the studious tranquillity of his gardens at Graz that 
he alloNt'cd fichlesw ig-HoIstcin, Bohemia, Austria, and Hungary to detach 
themselves from the Empire. But toward the end <if his fifty-rhree-year 
reign he played a saving stroke by l>ctrodiing his son Alaximillan to Mary, 
heiress to Charles the Bold of Burgundy. M'hcn Charles fought himself into 
an ic)’ grave in 1477, the Hapshiirgs inherited the Xetherlands, 

.Maximilian 1 (r. 1493-15(9), emperor-elect but never cnnvned, began 
Iiis reign with ev'erv omen of success. All the Etupite rejuiced in his good 
Icxiks and good nature, hLs unassunung sensibility^, his effervescent cheerful¬ 
ness, his gene rosin' and chivalry^ his courage and skill in joust and hunt; it 
was as if an Italian of tlie High Renaissance had mounted a German throne. 
Even .Machiavclli yvas impressed, calling him "a wise, prudent. God-fearing 
prince, a jvist nilct, a great general, brave in peril, hearing fatigue like the 
mfisr hardened soldier ... a partem of many princely virtues." -' But “Max” 
yvas not a great general, and he lacked the cynical intellect required for 
Machiavclli's model prince. He dreamed of restoring the grandeur of the 
I loly Roman Empire by recapturing its former possessions and influence in 
Italv; he invaded the peninsula time and again in futile wars which the more 
practical Diet refused to finance; he allowed hiniscIF to think of deposing the 
doughty Julius 11 and making himself pope as yvcil as emperor;^ and (like 
his contemporary', Charles V”!!! of France) he excused his tcrritorifll am¬ 
bitions a,s necessary’ preludes to an ovenvhelniing as.s 3 ulr upon the Turks, 
But he was constitutionally and financially incapable of sustained enterprise; 
he was unable to yy'ill the means yvell as to yvish rhe ends-, and at rimes he 
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was SO poor rhac he lacked funds to pay for liis dinner. Irtc Jabored to refonii 
the admmistratjon of the Finpire* hut he violated his own reforms, and they 
died with him. He thQug:ht too much in temis of rhe Hapsbuirg power. After 
innny disappointments in war he retvimed to his father’s [>D!lcy of diploma tic 
luarrlagcs* So for his son Philip he accepted Ferdinand's offer of Juana’s 
hand; she a hit offcolor mentalIvs but she broug^ht Spain as her dowry. 
In 1515 he betrothed his granddaughter .\larv ami his grandson t^erdlnand 
to Louis and Anne, son and daughter of Ladislas, King of Bohemia and 
liungarj'": Louis was killed ar Moliaes (152^)^ Ferdinand became King of 
Bohemia and (so far as the Turks would pemnt) of f !ungarj% and the 
! lapsburg power rcrached its widest range. 

The most amiahk facer of .Maxiiiiihan \v'a.s his Ioa e and encouragement of 
music, learning, literatun:, and art. I Ic applied himself zealously to chc study 
of history, mathematics, and languages; we are assured that he could speak 
Geniian+ Latin. Ttalian, French, Spanish, W'alloon^ Flemish, and Fnglish^ 
and that un one CAiiipaigii he talked with seven alien commanders in their 
seven different tongues. Partly through his example and csertionSi. rhe dia¬ 
lects of Srtjutli and North Gennany merged into a gememes Dentsch which 
l>ccame the language of German government, of LutheFs Bible, and of 
German literature. Between wars he tried to be an author, and left compo¬ 
sitions on heraldry, artiller\% architecture, hunrtng, and his ov\ n career. He 
planned an extensive collection of relics and inscriptions—from 

the Gemian past, hut again funds ran nut. He proposed to the poj>es a calen¬ 
dar refomi which rhev effected eighty years later. He reorganis^ed the Uni- 
versitv^ of X^ienna, established new' professorships lif law, niathematics. 
pr»crr\% and rhetoric, and made \ ienna for a rinie rhe most active scat of 
learning in Europe. He invited ftalian humanists to Vienna, and empowered 
Conradus Celtcs to open there an academy of poetry" and mathematics. He 
favored humanists like Peutingcr and Pirkhciiiicr, and made the harassed 
Rcuchlin a Count Palatine of the Empire. He gave comniissions to Peter 
X'^Lscher^ Vc\t Stoss, Burgkmair, Dlircr, and the other antsrs who flourished 
in his reign. 1 Ic ordered at Innsbruck an ornate uitnb to cherish his remains; 
it was left incomplete at lib deatht but it gave occasion for Fctcr Vischer^s 
Knc statues of Tlicodoric and Arihur. If Maximilian had been as great as 
hLs plans he u ould have rivaled Alexander and Chatkmagne. 

[n the EmperoFs last year Durer painted an honest p<inTait of him—worn 
out and disillusioned, defeaced bv the maddening stinginess of time. *T^th 
possesses no joy for nw*'' said this once joyous soul, and he moumedt 'hVlas, 
poor land of Gcmiany!''^ But he exaggerated his failure. I Ic left Germanv^ 
and the Empire (if onh^ through econumie dcA'clopments) far stronger than 
he had found them. Population had risen * cduc-ition had spread; X^ienna was 
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becoming another Florence; and soon his grandson, inheriting half of 
cm Europe, would become the most powerful ruler in Christendom. 


Hi. THE OERMAXS: 1300^-1517 

They w'crc probably at this time the healthiest, strongest, most vital and 
exuberant people in Europe. As we see them In Wolgeinut and Diircr, in 
Cranach and Holbein, the men were stout, thick-necked, massive-headed, 
lion-hearted animals ready to consume the world and wa.sh it down with 
beer. They were coarse but jolly, and tempered their piety with sensuality. 
They could be cruel, as witness the awful instruments of torture that they 
used on criminals, but they could be merciful and generous, too, and rarely 
displayed their theological feroctry in physical ways- in Germany the In¬ 
quisition w^as bravely resisted and usually subdued. Iheir robust spirits made 
for bibulcius humor rather than dn,' w'it, dulled their sense of logic and 
heauty, and denied them the grace and subtlet)'- of the French or Italian 
mind. Their meager Renaissance foundered in bibliolatiy'; but there was a 
steady persistence, a disciplined indostty, a brute cour^, in German 
thought that enabled them to break the power of Rome, and already gave 
promise of making them tlie greatest scholars in history. 

Ry comparison with other nations they were clean. Bathing was a national 
passion. Every well-arranged hou-se, even in rural districts;, had its bathroom. 
As in ancient Rome, the numerous public bathhouses provided much more 
than baths; men could Ijc shaved there, women could have their hair dressed, 
diverse foraK of massage w'ere offered, drinking and gambling were allowed, 
and relief could lie found from monogamy. Usually the two sexes bathed to¬ 
gether, chastely clothed; bur there were no law s against flirtations, and 
an Italian scholar, visiting Baden-Baden in >417, remarked chat “no baths 
in the wmrld are more fit for the fccundir},' of women." 

The Germans of that age could not be accused of puritanism. Their con¬ 
versation, correspondence, literature, and humor were sometimes coarse by 
our standards, l>ut that v ent with their vigor of body and soul. They drank 
TOO much at all ages, and imbibed sexual experience lavishly in their youth; 
Erfurt in 1501 seemed to the pious Luther “tioiliing better than a brothel 
.ind beerhouse."*' Cemian rulers, ecclesiasricaJ as well as secular, agreed 
wirh Sr. .\ugustiiie and St. Thomas Aquinas that prostitution must be per¬ 
mitted if women arc to be safe from seduction or assault. Houses of prosti¬ 
tution were licensed and taxed. \Vc read of the bishops of Strasbourg and 
Alainz receiving revenues from brothels; and the bishop of Wiitr-burg gave 
the municipal brothel to Graf von t letmenberg as a re venue-producing fief.** 
Hospkalitv' to valued guests included placing at their dk pn g^l the Fraii«7- 
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biriiser, or houses of vi'omtri; King Sigistuund was honored with this privUegc 
at Bern (1414) and Ulm (1434), so heartily tii his satisfaction that he pub¬ 
licly thanked his hosts for it,*" Unlicensed women somedmes set up iVmkel- 
AiiHjer—irregular houses; in 149s the licensed prostitutes of Nuremberg 
complained to die burgonvasrer of this unfair competition; in 1508 they re¬ 
ceived permission to storm the IVinkeihims; they did. In the actual moral 
code of Europe in the later Middle Ages resort to a prostitute was condoned 
as a venial but normal sin. Perhaps the spread of s>'philis after 149^ made it a 
mortal affair. 

Alarriage, as elsewhere, u'as a union of properties. Love was considered a 
normal result, not a reasonable cause, of marriage. Betrorhai w'as ns bindinir as 
matrimony. AA'eddings were ceremonious and luxurious in all classes; festiv¬ 
ities might last for a week or two; the purchase of a husband was as expensive 
as the upkeep of a wife. The authority of the male was rhcnrcdcallv absolute, 
but was more real in deeds than in words; w'c note that Frau Diirer had much 
to say to her Jiusbajid, Tlic women of Nurembci^ were undaunted enough 
to pull the half-naked Emperor Alaximilian from bed. throw awTap around 
him, and lead him in a merry nocramal dance in the street.® ‘ According to 
a hoary legend, some men of the upper classes in, fourteenth-century Ger¬ 
many, when leaving for extended absences from home, locked an iron 
“chastity belt” around the w'aisr and thighs of their wives, and took the kev 
with them.®* Traces of the custom are found in medieval A^cnicc and six¬ 
teen th-century France; bur in the rare cjLses that seem authentic the belt 
was voluntarily donned by wife or mistress, and the key wTis given to hus¬ 
band or lover, 3 S a guarantee of hdeliry in marriage or sin." 

Family life flourished. An Erfurt chronicle reckons eight or ten olfspring 
per couple as normal; househokls of fifteen children were not uncommon. 
These numbers included bastards, for illegitimate children, who abounded. 
W'cre usually taken into the father’s home after his marriage. Family names 
came into use in the fifteenrh century, often indicating ancestral occupation 
or place of origin, but now and then congealing a moment's jest into the rigor 
of time. Discipltne was firm at home and school; even the future Fjnpcror 
A lax receiv ed many a spanking, and no harm seems to have eomc from it 
except to {>arcnt or teacher. Gentian homes were now (c. 1500) the most 
comfortable In F.uropc, with wride staircases, stiirtJv baliLstrades, massive 
furniture, cushioned seats, carved chests, wHndow^ of colorcil glass, canopied 
beds, tapestried walls, carpeted floors, bulging stoves, shelves crowded wirh 
books or flowers or musical instruments or silver plate, and kitchens eleam- 
ing with all the utensils for a German feast. 

Externally the houses W'c re mostly of wood, and fires were frequent. Over¬ 
hanging eav'cs and windowed balconies shaded the streets. Only a few 
avenues in the larger towns were paved. Street lighting was unknown except 
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on festival evenings; life was unsafe outdoors at night. Perry criminals were 
as numerous as the pigs and cows that strayed in the street. There was no 
organised police; severe puntshmenLs were relied upon to deter crime. The 
penalty for robbery was death, or, in mild theft, cutting off the ears. Bias* 
phemers had their tongues torn out; exiles illegally retunving to Nuremberg 
had their eyes gouged out. Women who had murdered their husl>ands w*erc 
buried alive, or were tortured with red-hot tongs and then hanged,*^ .■\mong 
rhe mechanisms of tomire formerly exhibited in tltf Sc h loss or Castle of 
Nuremberg were chests filled with sharp stones, against which the victim 
was crushed; racks for stretching his limbs; braziers to apply fire to the soles 
of his feet; sharp iron frames to dissuade him from sitting, Ijnng, or sleep¬ 
ing; and die verjltichte /wwgfer, or Cursed .Maiden of iron, who received the 
condemned with arms of steel, enclosed him in a spiked emlirace. and then, 
relaxing, let him fall, pierced and bloody and broken, to a slotv death in a 
pit of revolving knives and pointed bars.*® 

Political morality accorded with the general mural laxity. Bribery was 
widespread, and worst at the top. Adulteration of goods w'as common, 
despite the li^'e burial of two men at Nuremberg fur adulterating wine 
( I4>6). Commercialism-the sacrifice of morals to money-was as intense 
as in any age; money, not man, was the measure of all things. Yet these same 
hustling burghers gave large sums to charity. **ln papal rimes,'’ Luther wrote, 
“men gave with both hands, joyfully and with great devotion, It snowed 
alms, foundations, and legacies. Uur forefathers, lortls and kings, princes and 
other folk, gave richly and compassionately—yes, to overflowing—to 
churches, parishes, burses [scholarships], hospitals."** It was a sign of a 
secularizing age that many charitable bequests were left not tm ecclesiastical 
bodies hut to town councils, for distribution to the poor. 

Manners became coarser—in France and England as well as in Genuany— 
when the plutocracy of money superseded the aristocracy of birth in con¬ 
trolling the economy, l>runkenncss was the national vice; both Luther and 
Hutten denounced it, rhnugb I lutten preferred it to “the deceit of the 
Italians, the tliicvery of the Spaniards, the pride of the French."Some of 
the drinking may have been due to the sharp spices used in preparing meals. 
Table manners were rough and ready. Forks had come to Germany in the 
fourteenth century, but men and women still liked to eat with their fingers; 
even in the sixtecntli century' a preacher condemned forks as contrary «» 
the will of God. "Who “would not have given us fingers if He had wanted 
us to use forks,” ” 

Hress was grandiose. M’orkmen were content with cap or felt list, short 
blouse, and trousers oi'crlapping-or tucked into—boots or high shoes. The 
middle classes added a vest, and an open coat lined and/or bordered wdth 
fur. But the possessors of pedigree com|x:ted feverishly with the collectors 
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af gloPA’ of tlidr garb. In bi>th them; chtaics rhe hats of the 

TiitR were spacious in\'(ilmions of costly cloth, sometimes trimmed witJt 
feathers, ribbons, pearls, or gold. Shuts were often of silk. Outer garments, 
brightly colored, were lined with fur, and might be threaded with silver. 
Rich w'onicn wn>rc crotvns of gold, or gold-emliroidered hoods, and braided 
ifold thread into their hair; bur modest maidens covered their heads with 
muslin handkerchiefs tied under the chin. Gtiler von kaiseisbcrg alleged 
that smart Avomcn had wardrobes cosrirtg as much as 4,000 florins (Siuu,' 
000?).*^ .Men wore their chins shaved hut their hair long; male curls were 
carefully fostered; note Durer’s proud ringlets, and Ma.vimiiian's fancy 
liK'ks, Finger rings WCK a sign or pretense of class, as now. Cmradiw Cdtcs 
remarked that fashions in clothing changed more rapidly in Gcmianv than 
elsewhere, and as often for men as for women. On fc-stii e occasions the 
men might outshine the women in magnifleence. 

Festivals were numerous, conriniiing the medieval spirit of make-believe 
and gay display, with a happy nioratorium on labcir and the Commandments. 
Christmas was sdll Christian, despite its pagan vestiges; the Christmas tree 
was to be a seventeenth-century innovation. Lvcrv' town celebratcil a 
Kennii (Dutch kerk, church, and mis. Mass) or feast of its patron saint; men 
and women would then dance nigccher in the streets, merriment would he 
tie rignetir, and no saint or preacher could abate the revel’s rough hilarity. 
Dancing sometlines became an epidemic mania, as in Met/., Cologne, and 
Aix in 1374. nr at Strasbourg in 1411. in stmie such cases sufferers from St. 
V’^itu.s’s dance would seek relief from w hat they thought to be demoniacal 
possession, by dancing themselves to exhaustion, as some young maniacs do 
today. jMen found other outlets for their instincts in hunting, or in the dying 
sport of the joust. Thousands of men and women traveled, often using a dis¬ 
tant shrine as an c.xcuse. They moved in painful delight on horses or mules 
or in coaches or sedan chairs, hearing the discomforts of unpaved roads and 
unwashed inns. Serutible persons, w'hen they could, journeyed by boat along 
the Rhine, the Danube, ur the other maicstic streams of Central Europe. By 
1500 a postal service, open to all, united the major towns. 

All in all the picture is one of a |>eopie twi vigorous and prosperous to 
tolerate any longer the manacles of feudalism c>r the exactions of Rome. .A 
proud sense of German nationalin’- survived all political fragmentation, and 
diecked supemarional emperors as well as supematuriiil popes; the Refor¬ 
mation would defeat the Moly Roman Empire as w-ell .is the papacy. In the 
i,^oo-vear war tfctw^een Teuton and Roman victory w^as once more, a.s in 
the fifth cent^^A^ inclining toward Germany. 
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IV. THE MATURING OF GERMAN ART 

This craning of age first manifested itself in art. We may find it hard to 
believe, bur it is true, that at the very height of the Italian Renaissance—from 
the birth of Leonardo (1451) to the death of Raphael (1520)—German 
artists were in daiiand throughout Europe for their excellence in every craft 
—In wood, iron, copper, bronze, silver, gold, engraving, painting, sculpture, 
arcliitccturc. Perhaps with more patriotism than impartiality, Felig Fabri of 
L-Irn wrote in 1484: “W^hen anyone vtishes to have a lirsr-rarc piece of worli- 
manshlp In bronze, stone, or wood, he employs a German craftsman. I have 
seen German jewelers, goldsmiths, stonecutters, and carriage makers do 
wonderful things among the Saracens; tliey Surpassed even the Greeks and 
Italians in art.” Some fifty years later an Italian found this still true: “The 
Germans," wrote Paolo Giovio^ “are carrying everything before them in 
art, and we, sluggish Italians, must needs send to Germany for good work¬ 
men.” German architects were engaged by Florence, Assisi, Orv ieto, Siena, 
Barcelona, and Burgos, and were called upon to complete the duomo at 
Milan. Veit Stoss captivated Cracow, Dlircr received honors in Venice, and 
Holbein the \'ounger took England by storm. 

In ecclesiastical architecture, of course, the zenith had passed with the 
rhirteenth and fourteenth centuries. None the less a single generation of 
Munich citizens raised in Late Gothic their Fraueukirche (j 4 j 68 - 83 ) or 
Church of Our Lady, and the Altes Rathaus (1470-88) or Old Town Flail; 
in the first two decades of the sixteenth century Freiburg in Saxony com- 
pitted its choir, Augsburg built the Fugger Chapel, Strasbourg Cathedral 
finished its Lawrence Chapel, and a lovely Chorkin, or oriel window, was 
added to the parsonage of the Sebalduskirchc in Nuremberg. Domestic 
architecture in this period built charming cottages, with red tiled roofs, tim¬ 
bered upper stories, flower-decked balconies, and spacious eaves to protect 
the windows from sun or snow; so in Mittenwald's arduous climate the un- 
discour;^eable Gemiaas countered the sublimity of the Bavarian Alps with 
the simple and cherished beauty of their homes. 

Sculpture was the glory of the age, Minor carv'ers abounded who would 
have shone as major stars in a less brilliant galaxy; Nicolaus Gerhart, Simon 
Leinberger, Tilman Riemenschneider, Hans BackoiTen... .Nurembergalone 
in one generation produced a trio of masters hardly surpassed in equal dme 
by any town in Italy. The career of Veit Stoss was a tale of two cities. Nur¬ 
tured in Nurcnilicrg, and acquiring fame as engineer, bridge-builder, archi¬ 
tect, engraver, sculptor, and painter, he went to Cracow at thirtv, and did his 
l;est work there in a flamboyant Late Gotliic style that W'cll expressed both 
the piet)' and the excitability of the Poles. He returned to Nuremberg 
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(1496) with sufficient funds to buy a new house and niArry □ second wife, 
who bore Kini five children to add to her predecessor s cighr, Ac the height 
of his abundance V^cit was arrested for having shared^ perhaps unwittingly* 
In a forgerv'; he branded by burning through both cheeks, and was 
forbidden ever to leave Nuremberg again, TIic Dnperor Maximilian par¬ 
doned hini and restored his civic rights (1506), but Stoss remained an our- 
t'ast to the end of his painfuJly long life, [n 1517 he carded a large group 
representing the Annunciation or Angelical Salutation^ he enclosed the t\\Ti 
figures—among the most nearly perfect in all the range of wood sculpture- 
In a garland of roses, irurrounded this with a rosar)^ attached seven medat- 
bons picturing the joys of the \^rgiji, and crou ned the \4 hole—all in linden 
wood—with an unprepossessing portrayal of God the Father. The fragile 
composition was suspended fron^ the vault of the choir in the Lorenzkirche, 
where it still hangs as a treasured relic of the great city's halcyon days. For 
the Sebalduskirche, Stoss carved in wood a CrucifixioTj never surpassed in 
Its kind (tyjo). In that year \\h son Andreas, as prior of the Nuremberg 
Carmebtes, procured for Stoss a commission to design an altar for a church 
in Bamberg. W^hile the artist labored on this assignment the Reformation 
captured Nuremberg; Andreas replaced as prior because he remained a 
Catholic; Veit I^inuidf clung to the colorful faith that had inspired his arr; 
payments on the altar commission were stoppedt J^nd rhe work remained in¬ 
complete, Stoss spent his final ten years in blindness^ solitude, and desolation* 
predeceased by his wives, abandoned by his children^ and rejected bv an age 
too absorbed in theology' to recognize that it was losing, ar mnetj^-three 
(greatest wood can cr in history.'*^ 

A bronze worker equally supretue in his line bved in the same city and 
time* but led a quieter and happier life. Peter Vischer the Elder portrayed 
himself in a niche of his most famous product as an earnest* simple laborer* 
short, stockV, full-bearded* with a leather apron around his waist* and ham¬ 
mer and chLscI in his hands. He and his live £<ms gave eleven years (1508-19) 
to their ckef-tfiEuiTej the Scbaldiisgrab or Tomb of Sebald, Nuremberg's 
patron saint. The enterprise was costly; funds ran out* and the work kv un¬ 
finished when Anton Tucher roused the citizens to contribute the 800 guild¬ 
ers (Sio,ooo? ) still required. Tlw masterpiece is not impressive at first sight; 
it does not seem w rival (.)rcagna"s Tabernacle (1348) at Florence; imd the 
snails and dolphins on whose backs the structure rests are not the likeliest car¬ 
riers of so Immense a weight. But a closer inspection reveals an astonishing 
perfection in the parts. The central sarcophagus of silver 15 adorned with 
four reliefs repre.senring the miracles of the saint. Artiund it rkc the bronze 
pillars of 3 Gothic canopy* delicately canned with Renaissance ornament^ 
and joined in lovely metal kccry at the top. On the piilaj^* around the base* 
in the socles, in rhe niches of the crowning baldachin, rhe artists dcpcisited a 
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A'Cntable population of pagan, Hebrew, or Christjan figures—Tritons, Cen¬ 
taurs, Nereids, Sirens, Muses, Fauns, Hercules, Theseus, Samson, the Proph¬ 
ets, Jesus, the Apostles, and angels playing music or sporting with lions 
or dogs. Some of these effigies arc still crude, many are finished nsnili the 
precision of a Donatello or a Ghiberti; all contribute vividly to a varied 
realization of life. The statues of Peter, Paul, Matthew, and John rival the 
Four Apostles that Diirer painted some seven years later in this same Nurem- 
berg. 

No prince or potentate, wc are ndd, came to Nuremberg in these first 
<.lccade5 of the sixteenth century without visiting Peter Vischer’s foundry, 
and many solicited his art. A score of churches displayed his products, 
frotn the great lirass candelabra in the Lorcnzhirche to the tomb of Maxi- 
milL'in I at Innsbruck. His five sons followed him in sculpture, but two pre¬ 
ceded him in death. Hermann \^ischtr the Younger, who died at thiitj -onc 
(t5f7), cast a handsome bronze relief for the tomb of Cardinal Casimir in 
the cathedral of Cracow. 

As the \’Lschers excelled in bronze, and \'eit Stoss in wood, su Adam 
Kraft led all his conteruporaries in the sculpture of stone. German chroniclers 
pictured him, and Peter Vischer the Elder, and Sebastian Lindenast (who 
designed the obsequious electors on the Frauenkirche clock) as devoted 
artists and friends. “They were like brothers. Every Friday, even in their 
i»ld age, they met and studied together like apprentices, as the designs that 
they executed at their meetings prove. Then they sc}>arated, havmg quite 
forgotten to eat or drink.’**'* Born probably in the same year as Peter 
( ■4^0.''), Adam rescmhltd him in simplicity, honesty, piety, and fondness 
for self-portraiture. In 1491 he carved for the SebaldiLskirche the tomb of 
Sebaldus Schreyer, with reliefs of the Passion and Resurrection. Moved by 
their excellence, Hans TmhofF, a merchant prince, commissioned Kraft to 
design acihoritmi to hold the bread and wine <»f the Eucharist in the Lorenz- 
kirche. Adam made this Sjtrj^wenthjus a tall and slender tabernacle in Late 
Gothic style, a ininicle of stone filigree rising stage by stage to a height of 
slxty-ftiur feet, and tapering to a graceful crosier-hcad curve; the pillars 
alive with saints, the doors of the “House” guarded by angels, the square 
surfaces cut in relief with scenes from the life of Christ, and the whole airy 
edifice resting anomalously on three ertmehing figures-Adam Kraft and 
two uf his aides. There are no compliments in the self-portraitr the cloches 
are worn and tom with toil, the hands are rough, the beard is unkempt, the 
broad, uplifted face is intent upon the conception and e.\ecution of the work. 
W'hen this absorbing masterpiece was finished Kraft returned to hk favorite 
subject by caning seven sandstone pillars with scenes from the Passion; sk 
of these arc now in the GermanLsches Museum; one of them. The Entomb- 
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fwnt^ is lypicul of Teutonic art—a courageous reuiisni rhur does rn>r need 
idealization to convey a sincere pietj^ and faith. 

Tlic minor arcs ccffitinued the same medieval moods and themes. Aliniaturists 
were sdll in sufficient demand to mainciln pmsperous guilds. Major artists like 
Dijjrcr and Holbein drev^ designs for stained glassj this art, declining in France 
and England, mw reached its apex in Gcniian^"; the Lorenzkirchc^ the cathedrul^ 
nf Ulin and Cologne^ received wnrld-famouSi windows in tliis period. Not only 
churches but gyildhalls+ castles, even private homes had same windows of stained 
glass. Oties like Nuremberg, Augsburg, Regensburg, Cologne, and Mainz w’cre 
proud of thdreraftsmeo-artistsr metalworkers who glorified torches, chandeliers, 
basins, ewers:, locks, trays; goldsmiths w hose products, from spions tn altars, were 
treasured throughout Europe; textile tvorkers who wove line carpets, tapestries 
ecclesiastical vestments, and the ornate garb of the patrician classy devout women 
whn w'ore out their fingers and eyes to cover altars and prie^ with embroideries 
and silk. \A"oodcutter5 were never better, .Michael W^olgemut, besides painting 
two magnificent window's for the Lorenzkirchci, cut in w<jod a dozen altar- 
masterpieces, and then taught Diirer to surpass him. 

Engraving bv cutring a design inhj wood or copper developed in the fifteenth 
century into a mature art, respected on a par w ith painting. Tlie greatest painters 
cultivated it. Martin Schongaucr carried it to completion; some of his engravings 
-The ScoTfT^Tig of Christj Crying the Crosj^ Sr. /n/™ oh PatjmSf The Tempr^- 
tion of St. Anth&fiy—^Te among the greatest of all rirnc.'” Bmk lUuscration by 
engravings became convenient and popular, and rapidly replaced illuminarifjn. 
"(Tie most fajnous paintings of the period were multiplied in engravings that sold 
readily at book stalls, fairs, and festivals. Luca^ van Leyden showed an astonish¬ 
ing prccocitv" iu the; field, engraving his Mobjrjrttied at founeen, his Ecce Htmio 
at Sixteen (1510), and nearing perfection in his copper cngraHng of MaMmiliaiiH''"' 
Drv pKiinc engmvnrig, by a pointed in?*trument throwing up a burr or ridge of 
excised iitcial along the lines of the design, was used by the anonymous bster 
of the House Book^* tow ard 1480* Etching by covering a metal surface with wax, 
cutting a dedgn in the wax, and letting an acid eat (German into the 

exposed lines, grew from the decoration of armor into the incision of nsctal 
pUtes from which etchings could be printed^ Daniel Hopfer, an armorer, seems 
to have made the first recorded etching in 1504. Biirgkmair and Durer practiced 
the new art imperfectly; Lucas van Leyden probably learned it from Durer* 
but soon w ent beyond him tn master^'. 

In painting this was Germanv^'s greatest age. Influenced by both Dutch and 
Italian schoob, and by thdr own expatriated Memling, German painters in the 
second half of the fifteenth century^ graduated from Gothic intensitj^ and un* 
gainliness into a more graceful line, and figures that moved with ease in natural 
scenes reflecting the domestic life of the triumphsinr tfoiirgeoinc. Subjects re¬ 
mained predominantly sacred, but secular topics advanced; aimrpieces gave way 
to panel pictures, and rich donors, no longer satisfied to kneel in the ct>mer of a 
religious group, demanded pottmtts in W'hicb they would be all in alL Painters 
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tliemselvTS enieri^^d fvim medieval anonvmitv^ intci dibitidct individualtties, 
signing their work wirh rheir names as a grasp at immomlity* Still anonynujus 
is the *'jMai>Eer of ihe Li/e of thi Virgm*" who worked at Cologne toward 1470. 
and left 3 f'^frgiiF mJ Sf_ Eerfionf with a ver^- Cemtan \lrgin squeezing milk 
from her breast for the Child, before a devout monk who hardly suggests the 
hound of heaven that pursued Abehrd. LVlichael Pacher is one of the fin*t whn 
transniittcd hk nanie as well as his workp Thz Parish Church of St, Wolfgang in 
SilzkammcrguC still shov^-i the masavc aEtarpiccej, thirtV'-six fecr lung, that he 
can-ed and painted for it in (479“8i; the study of perspective in these panels 
shared in the education of German art. Atarrin Schongauer brought into his 
painting the finesse of an eccumplkhcd engta^^cr, and the delicate sentiment of 
Rogicr van dcr Weyden, Bom at Augsburg (c, 1445), Schongauer $cttlcd in 
Colmar, and developed there a school of engraving and painting that played a 
major role in bringing the arts tfi fulfillment in Dtirer and f Zolbein. 

Year by year the thriving cities of the south stole the leadership of Gem^an 
art from Ctilogne and the north. Ar Augshvirg, the center of the trade with 
Italy, Hans Burgkmair brought Italian decorative touches into his pictures, 
and Haas 1 lolbcin tlae Lldcr combttied [ralian ornament with the high 
seriousness of the Gothic styde. Hans passed hk urr timvn to his sons Amljri>se 
and Hans, whom he fondly portrayed in his paintings, Ambrose faded from 
history, but Hans Jr. became one of the glories of Germany, Switzerland, 
and England, 

The greatest of Diirers predecetssiors was .Matthias Gothardt Neihardt, 
who by a scholar*s err^ir became known to posteriry as Matthias Griinewald, 
In the immemorial social herediry of art he learned the painter s magic from 
Schongauer ar Colmar, added his own hunger for fame and perfection, prac¬ 
ticed patiently at Ghent, Speyer, and Frankfurt, and chose Strasbourg as 
hLs home (1479)* Probably there lie painted his first master product, a double 
portrait of Philip 11 of Hanau-Lichtenberg and his wife; Diirer himself 
ti ould never excel this in depth of penetration and grace of execution/*' 
Wandering anew, Griinewald w'orked for a while with Durer at Basel— 
where he painted the Forttitit of a AlOft now in New \'ork—and again with 
Diirer making woodcuts in Nuremberg, In 1503 he settled at Seligenstadt, 
and there finally he devehiped hk own mature and characarisric sride—the 
graphic rendering of Biblical scenes with passionaie feeling and tragic po\i'er. 
Archbishop Albrecht made him court painter at Mainz (1509), but dis- 
niissed him when Criinei^vald persisted in applauding Luihcr (1516)^ He 
married unfominarcly, and withdrew into a melancholy solitude chat may 
have lent s<imc dark shades to the chijrascuro of his art, 

1 1 is masterpiece—probably rhe greatest Geniian painring-is the complex 
}>olypty^ch made for a munastery^ at Iscn in 1513. The central panel shows 
the A^irgm and her Child in an almost Tumeresque glow of golden color 
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agslinst a background of distant seas. But the outstanding and unforgertahlc 
panel is a gruesome Crvcifixion: Christ in Hls final agony, the body covered 
with wounds and bloody su’eat, the limbs distorted rvith pain; Mary sivoon- 
ing in the arms of St. John; Magdalen ht'sterical with angty^ and incredulous 
grief. Still other panels could Ik major paintings by themselves: a concert 
of angels in a Gothic architectural setting of brilliant reds and browns; a 
macabre Tetnpmimi of St. Atitbovy; the same .saint and a fellow anchorite 
in a weird forest of decaying trees; and a Boschian nightmare apparently 
symbolizing .\nthnny’s dreanrs. In the predominaiice of color, light, and 
feeling over line, form, and representation this almost theatrical outburst of 
pictorial power Is the culmination of German Gothic painting on the ci'C 
of the triumph of line and logic in a Diirer who, rooted in the mysricisin of 
medieval Germany, stretched out hands of longing to the humanism and 
art of the Italian Renaissance. 


v. ALBRECHT DURER: 1471-1528 

No other nation has so unanimously chosen one of its sons as its repre¬ 
sentative in art as Germany—Protesrant and Catholic, North and Sfjuth— 
has chosen Dater. On April 6, 1928, the four-hundredth anniversary of his 
ilearh, the Reichstag In Berlin and the eitv council in Nuremberg put aside 
^mlitics and dogmas to honor the artist whom Germany loves best. Mean¬ 
while connoisseurs vainly offered St,000.000 for a pointing—T/ie Feast of 
the Rose Garitmds—ior which Diirer himself received 110 guilders (Sa,- 

His Hungarian father was a goldsmith settled in Nuremberg. Albrcclw 
was the third of eighteen children, most of whom died in Infancy. In the 
parental studio the bov learned to draw with pencil, charcoal, and pen, and 
to engrave with the burin; he taught himself to observe niicroscopically, 
and to represent objects and subjects in indefatigable detail, so that in some 
of his portraits almost cverv hair seems to have received its individual stroke 
of the brush. The father had hoped that his son would be another goldsinith, 
hut he yielded tt) the youth’s desire to widen his art, and sent him as an ap¬ 
prentice to W'olgcmut (i486). Albrecht developed slowly; his genius lay 
in ambition, perseverance, patience, “God lent me uidustry," he said, “so 
that I learned wxll; bur 1 had to put up W'irh a great deal of annoyance from 
hb assistants.” Having little opportunity to study the nude, he frequented 
the public baths, and drew such A polios as he could find there. He h imself 
was something of an Apollo in those years, A friend described him fondly: 

A body remarkable in build and statiTte, and not unworthy of the 
noble mind it contained ... face intelligent, eyes Hashing ... a long 
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neck, broad chest, narrow waists powerful thighs, steady legs* As to 
his hands, vou would have said that you had never seen anything mote 
elegant. And uf his speech the sweetness was so great that one w'ished 
it w'ouJd never end/* 


Attracted by Schtuigaucr s cngravitigs^ lie made his way to Colmar 
([491)^ only to find that that master w^as dead. He learned Avhat he could 
from Schongauer’s brothers, then passed on to Basely where he absorbed 
from Griinewald the secret of intensely religious art. He was already a 
skilled draftstnan' an edition of St. Jeromc^s letters, printed at Basel in 1492, 
bore on its ride page a portrait of the saint by Dtirer; and this was so ac¬ 
claimed that several publishers competed for his future work- Hotvever, his 
father urged bin to come home and marrj''; a wife had been chosen for him 
in his absence, i Ic returned to NurctnbcrgT and settled down to wedded life 
with Agnes Frey (1494). 

A year earlier he had painted himself as a youth garbctl and coiffured al¬ 
most like a w>cMiian, proud yet diffident, distrusting and defying the world. 
In 1496^, still vain of his features, and now' ^Iso of his beard, he painted his 
portrait as a young patrician richly dressed, wirfi rassekd cap and long 
browm curls; this is one of the great self-portraits of all time* In 1500 he pic¬ 
tured himself agaicip more simply costumed, the face elongated between 
masses of hair falling to the shoulders, rhe penetrating eyes mystically intent; 
Diiret seems here to have deliberately presenred himself in an imagined like¬ 
ness of Christ, not in impious bravado, bur presumably in his oft-voiced 
opinion that a great artist is an inspired mouthpiece of God.^ Vanity was 
the prop of his industry'- He not only nnilriplicd sclf-|R>rtraits, but found 
room for himself in many of his pictures. At rimes he could be modest* and 
sadly conscious of his li mi rations. *'Whcn we arc praised,” he tol d Pirk- 
heiiner^ "‘ we rum up our noses and believe it all; bur perhaps a mascer mocker 
is laughing at us behind our backs.''" For the rest he was good-natured, 
pious, loyal, generous, and as happy as circumstances would permit. 

1 Ic could nor have liecn infatuated w^ith his wifct for he set out for Italy 
shortly after his marriage, leaving her behind. He had heard of what he 
called the ^"rcgrowth^’ of the arts in Italy “after they had been in hiding for 
a millenniiun'^"; and though he never inrimately shared in thar resurrection 
of classic literature, philosophy, and art which accompanied the Renaissance, 
he W'as amtious to see at first hand w^hat it was that had given the Italians their 
excellence in painting and sculpture, in prose and poetry'. He stayed chiefly 
in Venice, where the Renaissance had not yet reached full bloom; but when 
he came back tu Nuremberg {1495) he had somehow received the srimuliis 
that sparked the rapid producrivin^ of hk next ten years. In 1507, with a 
loan of a hundred florins (S2,juo?) from Pirkheinier, he went again to 
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Italy. and this rime he stayed for a year and a half. E Ic studied the works of 
.Manic^na and Sqiiarcione at Padua, copied drawings hvmxbly, and was soon 
recognized by the Bellini and other X’^cnetians as an accomplished draftsman. 
The Fcdrt of ihe Roje Gsrlands^ which he painted for a Gennan church in 
^"enice, w'on praise even from the Itaibiu*, who still considered most Ger¬ 
mans to he barbarians. The \"enetian Sigttory offered him a pemtanent post 
if he would take up his residence there, but his wife and friends were im¬ 
portuning him to come back to Nuremberg. He noted that artists had won 
a much higher social standing in Italy than in Germany, and resolved to 
demand a similar status on his return. “I Ecre,’* he wrote. *'l ani a fine gentle¬ 
man; lit home 1 am a parasire”-i,c., unproductive of material goods.''” 

Me was delighted by the excitement of art in Italy, the number and con¬ 
flicts of artists, the learned and passionate disc unions of art theories, UTien 
Jacopo de' Barbari expounded to him the principles of Piero della Francesca 
and other Italians on the mathematical proportions of a perfect human body, 
Diirer remarked that he “would rather have had this explained to him than 
to have received a new kingdom.** ** In Italy he became accustomed to the 
nude in art, If only by studying classic statuary, WTiile his owti wmrk re¬ 
mained thoroughly Teutonic and Christian, he adopted wdth enthusiasm the 
Italian admiration for pagan art, and in a long sequence of writings he 
strove to teach his countrymen the Italian secrets of persjiective, proportion, 
and coloring. \\*ich these txvo trips of Diirer to Italy the GoHiic style came 
to an end in German painting, and the same Gcmian generation that rejected 
Rome in religion accepted Italy in art. 

Diirer himself remained in a creative but confusing tension bet\yeeii the 
iMiddle Ages and the Renaissance, bciw^ecn Gennan mysticism and Italian 
worldliness; and the joy of life that he had seen in Italy never quite over¬ 
came in his soul the medieval meditation on death. F.xcept for his portraits, 
his subjects remained almost wholly religious, and many mystical, Never- 
fheless his real religion was art, He worshiped a perfect line more than the 
imitadoD of Christ. Even in his religious productions he shoivcd the artist's 
driving interest in all the objects of even the most common daily experience. 
Like Leonardo, he drew" nearly everything that he saw—rocks, streams, trees, 
horses, dogs, pigs, ugly faces and figures, and imaginary beings of marvelous 
or horrible form. He drew his left leg as seen in diverse positions, and 
punched a pillow Into seven different shapes to be studied by his indefati¬ 
gable pen. He crowded his work with a veritable menagerie of animals, and 
sometimes he dreiv a w^hole city as a background for a picture, f Ic illustrated 
with relish and humor the life and doings of countiy folk. He loved the 
Germans, painted their enormous beads and rubicund features without pro¬ 
test, and introduced them into the unlikeliest environments, always richly 
robed like prosperous burghers, and w'tapped and muffled, even in Rome or 
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PaJestme, ag^unst th^ Geiman cold. His drawings are an echnography of 
Nureinbcrg, His chief patrons were its merchant princes, whom he rescued 
from death w Uh his ponraits, bur he received commissions also from dukes 
and Imperial electors, and at last from Ma.\itnllian Ulinscif* As Ticmn loved 
best to portray the nobility and royalty^ Durer was most at home in the 
middle class, and his w oodcut of the Emperor made him look like what Louis 
XII had called him—the '“burgomaster of Augsburg/' Once only Diircr 
achieved nobility in a portrait—an imaginan" rendering of Charlemagne* 

The Tliirry-si\ portraits arc his most readily enjoyable works^ for they are 
simple, sensual, earthy,, swelling with character. Behold Hieronymus Hof/- 
schuher, the Nurcmlierg senator: a powerfut head, stern face, thinning hair 
on o massive forehead, a heard rrinmicd ic> immaculare symmetry, sharp eyes 
2^ if watching politicians^ vot with the beginning of a tAvinklc in them; here 
is a man with a good heart, good humor^ good appetite. Or consider Diirer's 
dearest friend, \^■^ll^bald Pirkheimer: the head of a bull concealing the soul 
of ascholar* and suggesting the gastric needs of Gargantua. And who would 
guess, behind the creased and Ilat[cticd features of the unmense Frederick 
tile Wise of Saxony, the Elector who dehed a pope to protect Luther? 
Nearly all the portraits ate fascinating; Osw^olt Knell whose earnest con¬ 
centration shows even in the veins of hh hands; or Bernhard von Res ten, 
with the delicate blue blouse, the majestic overspreading hat* the meditative 
eyes of an absorbed artist; or Jakob iMufFcl, burgomaster of Nuremberg, a 
brown study of earnest devotion, shedding some light on the greatness and 
prosperity of the city; or the nvo portraits of Diirer's father, weary wdth 
toil in 1490+ quite w^'orn out in 1497; or the Portratt of ^ Ge?H!e?nm in the 
Prado—virility Incarnate, tarnished with cruelty and greed; or Elizabeth 
TucheXt holding her wedding ring and gazing diflidcnrly into marriage; or 
the Portrait of a Vejietian Durer had to go to Italy to find beauty as 

w*cU as strength. There is seldom refinement in his male portraits, no ele¬ 
gance* only force of character- “Whar k nut useful in a man^" he said, '*is 
not beauriful^" He wms interested in reaUty and ifs faithful transcription, 
rather than in beauty of features or form. He pointed out that an artist can 
draw or paint a beautiful picture of an ugly objcc[ or disagreeable subject. 
He was a Teuton, all industry, duty, fidelity; he left beauty and grace to the 
ladies, and concentrated on powxr. 

Painting w as not his forte, nor much to his taste. But his visits to lul\^ stirred 
him to seek color as well as line. For Frederick of Saxony and his Castle Church 
in Wittenberg he painted a triptych later known as the Dresden .\Itarpiece; 
here Italian modes of proportion and perspective framed figures resolutelv 
German: a Fran bs the V^'irgin, a professor os St. Anrhony> a German acolyte as 
Sr. Scba.sQan; the result is not irresistible. Finer b the Paumgiirmcr Ahatpicce 
in \tunich: a splendid St* Joseph and a Aiddch^ .Vlarv*" against an architectural 
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bat'Ifground of Ronmn niim; bur the fnregToiind h littered \iith alisiurd mani¬ 
kins. The of the in the a mmnph of color m the Vk- 

lion's blue robe and the gorgeous vestirjenTS of the Oriental kings, C^fts^ 37 Fio 7 ig 
tbc Doctors shows a pretrv^ Jesus with girlish curls surrounded by bearded and 
w^rinkled pundits—one a horrible caricature alJ nose and teeth. The Feast of the 
Rose Gartinds rivaled the greatest Italian pictures of the rime in its skillfully or¬ 
dered composition^ the lu\'eliness of bf>th Mother and Quid, the general splendor 
of the color; tliis is Dtirer^s greatest paintings hut one must now vcnrtire all the 
wav to Prague to sec it. \lenna and Berlin have attractive Diirer Madonnas, and 
the New York Madomia aftd Chiid ^ith St. Anne presents a tender German 
maiden as the \ 1 rgin, and a dark-sldnned Semite as her mother, F-tcelleut are the 
Prado panels of Adam and Eve; here for a moment a German artist has rendered 
the beautv of a healthy fernale nude. 

Dlscouraqi^d by iitadequate rerunneration for the labor of painctngt iod 
perhaps by the compulsiDn to repeat old religious themes, Diirer turned in- 
creaslngly to the more gainful and original work of w oudeutting and engrav¬ 
ing; for there one plate could make a thousand copies easily carried to ever)" 
market in Europe, and could provide the same illustration for a thousand 
printed volumes* Line was Diirer's forte, drawing was his reabn, wherein 
tiii man rhen alive surpassed him; there even the proud Italians marveled at 
hLs finesse. Erasmus compared him, as a draftsman, with an ancient master 
cif line: 

Apelles was aided by color,,. , But Ourer, though admirable also 
in other respects—what docs he not express in monochrome — pro¬ 
portions, harmonies- Nav, he even depicts that which cannot be 
depicted—fire, rays of light, thunder , . , lightning . ., all the sensa- 
rinns and emutionSp in fine, the w'hole mind of man as it reflects itself 
in the behavior of the budv^ and almost the voice itself. These diings 
be places before the eyes in the most pertinent lines—black ones, yet 
so that if you should spread pigments on them you would injure the 
work- And is it not more wonderful to accompbsh without the 
blandishnicnts of color what Apelles accomplished with their aid? 

Durer returned the compbment by engraving a portrait of Erasmus (1516), 
not from the living sitter bur from the painting by lVJossj-s. k did not rival 
that portrait, niuch less Holbein's; even so it is a masterpiece of drawing in 
the folds and shadows of the cloak, the w^rinkles of face and hands, the 
ruffled leaves of the open book. 

Diirer has left us over a thousand drawings, most of them miracles nf realistic 
or pious or impishly fanciful de^gn- Some arc obvious caTicatunes; one h age 
and wisdom drawn to a hair.^^ Occasionally the subject is inamniate, as in The 
U^ire-drmrif!^ MiUf or just plain vegetarinn, like A Piece of Turf, or an animal, 
like the Head of a Wairus. Usually plants and beasts crow^d around li% ing per- 
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sons, as in the complex {\fddaim 3 ^itb a Multitude of AfimmL'. The religious 
subjects are the least successfiilr but we must except anti honor the remarkable 
Hands of j Framing ApostU. And lastly there are fine studies nf classdc my- 
rhology, like the Apolh or the Orphem. 

Diirer cransfomied some j 50 of his drawings intp Vk^oodettts^ and a hundred 
into engraidngs; these two groups are the most distinctive portiDiis of his legacy-. 
Until the turn of the tcncuir>' he incised die designs himself; later he delegate 
the ^woodcutting to othen;—only by this collaboration could he have delineated 
so vast an area of Ufe- He began by illustrating books like Der Ritter von T wr/i 
and Sebastian Brant’s NarremchifJ; twenty years afterward he drew fasdnating 
Imrder figures fur the Prayer Book of xMaxlmilian. He tried liis pen at nudes^ and 
succeeded handsomclj' in The dfeifV Bath^ not so well in The Wmuen's Eath\ in 
both he sensed as a revolutionary force in a German art that had shunned the 
nude as a scandal or a disillusiomiicnt. Famous were the woodcuts that portrayed 
the life of the \^lrgin and the Passion of Christ. De^'Otit women could now 
contemplate, by their owti hearths, a print showing the betrothal of Joseph and 
Mary; and practical Germans w'-ere pleased to find, in The Sojourn of the Holy 
Fauiily in Egyptj aU the cozy details of Teutonic doinesticic\' and mdustrv'— 
\iiijy sewing, Joseph working at his hertcl% and angelic children bringing in 
fircsvcKid without being asked. Thirty-seven small woodcuts—the ^’Little Pas¬ 
sion"—and clcvtu larger ones—tlie '"Great Passiori'—brmiglii the siorx=' of the 
siitTerings and death of Christ into thousands of homes, and whetted the public 
appetite for Luther's mnslatiou of the Nci,v Tesranicnr, Another series illus¬ 
trated tlie Book of Revelation; some of these woodcuts, hke TJbc Fotir Horseme^i 
of the Apocalypse and St. Afichael Fighting the £>rago 7 i^ were so sivid that for 
centuries the Ctrman mind thought of the Apucalvpsc in terms of DCirer's prints. 

From w oodcuts he pa-ssed to the more painstaking an of engraving. Now- and 
then he tried drj- point etching, as in the chiarDscuro Holy FAnmiy; usually he 
w orked with the burin. The fisll of AJ^ b sculpture on copper^ in forms worthy 
of the Greeks, in proportion and sjTnmetrv' worthy of the Italians, with Durcr's 
customary profusion of fauna and flora, where nearly ever\' item held for him 
and his genera don a ^mbolical significance. Nude females of an excellence un¬ 
precedented in German art emerged from rhe metd in The Sat Monster and 
The C&tubat of Vhttic and FiCifsnn^ with background landscapes beaudfully 
draxvn. The sixteen engravings ciinstituring the “Engraved Passion'^ are less 
ijTipressivc than the wijudcist Pa.vsions^ But the St. FttsUtee is a cornucopia of 
vivid designs: five dogs, a horse, a forest, -a swarm of birds, a congeries of casrleii 
on a hill, a stag bearing a crucifix between his antlers, and persuading the hand- 
sotne hunter to leave off killing and Income a saint. 

In 1513-14 Diirer reached hhi summit as draftsman in three Mehtersticbe^ 
.Master Engravings, The Knight^ Death, and the Deiit is a powerful version 
of a sortibcr medieval theme; a stem-faced rider in full armor on a \"erroc- 
chian steed, hemmed in by ugly figures of death and Satan, but moving for- 
ward resolutely t<i the rriumph of virtue over all; it seems in credible that 
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such plenitude and delicacy of deiail could be cut into iiictnl, St. Jcrortie iti 
HiiStiiilv shons a quieter phase of the Chri-srian victory: the old bald saint 
bent over his manuscript, wriring apparently by the liglit of his halo, a lion 
and a dog lying peacefully on the floor, a skull sitting in silent eloquence on 
a ^vindou- sill.'and schat looks for nil the world like his wife’s hat banging 
on the wall—the whole room drain'll in the must careful pcrspecrivc, with 
all shadows and sun rays riiericuloiisly drawn. Finally the engraving that 
Diirer entitled .UebttcboUa I reveals an angel seated amid the chat« of an 
unfinished building, with a raedley of mechamcal tools and scientific instru¬ 
ments at her feet; a purse aud keys attached to her girdle as cmbleins of 
wealth and power; her head resting |^H:nsively on one hand, her eyes gazing 
half in wonder, half in terror, about her. Is she asking to w hat cml all this 
labor, this building and demolition and building, tliis pursuit of wealth and 
power aud the mirage called truth, this glory of science and Bahcl of in¬ 
tellect vainly Jigfiting inevitable death' Can it be that Diirct, at the vers' 
outset of the modem age, understood the problem faced by trimiiphant 
science, of progressive meaus abused by unchanging endsr* 

So, drawnng hy drawnng, painting by painting, w ith an arduous industry' 
aud patience "so dilTerent" from Leonardo’s procrastination and Raphael’s 
case, Diirer passed into the age of Ltnhcr, About l yoS he bought the house 
that made Kureniberg famous; the second \\'Qrld V\ ar destroyed it; the 
rourisr trade rebuilt it as a copy of the original. Its two lower stories were of 
stone, the third and fourth of pink stucco and half timber; and over a pro¬ 
jecting cave r\vo further stories crouched under the gabled roof. Here for 
nineteen years Dtirer lived in moderate misery with his childless w'if e. Agnes 
was a simple Hutisfratt who wondered why .\lbrccht spent so much rime on 
unremuIterative studies ur with bibulous friends. Fie moved in circles be¬ 
yond her mental reach, neglected her socially, traveled most often without 
her, and when lie took her to the Netherlands, dined with celebrities or 
with his host, w'hile leaving his wife to eat “in the upper kitchen” with their 
maid.®* In 1504 his widowed mother joined Diircr’s household; she persisted 
ten years more; his portrait of her moves our sympathy for the vt'ife—who 
was not too chantung herself. His friends considered Agnes a shrew in¬ 
capable of sharing Ddrer’s rapt intellectual life. 

In his later years the Nuremberg master enjoyed a European fame as the 
leader and glory of German art. In 1515 the Fimperor allotted him a modest 
pension of a hundred florins a year (S^ooor), This was uTcguIarly paid, for 
.Maxiiiitlian's income never caught up with his plans. When iMa.\ died the 
pension stopped, and tiiircr decided to visit the Netherlands and solicit its 
renewal from Cliarles V. 1 Ic ri>ok with him a large assorttnent of drawings 
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anJ paintings to sell or exchange in I [ollaiiJ or Flanders, and managed 
rhereby ro pay nearly all the cost of rhe trip. The journal that he kept of his 
tour (July tjio-July 1521) is almost—not quire—as inrimate as those that 
Boswell would write two centuries later. It records his expenses, sales, pur^ 
chases, Tisitis. and honors^ it reveals the burgher’s care with financial details^ 
and the arrisi's forgivable delight in the recognirion of his genius, Afrer 
chasing Charles through a dozen dries, Durcr obEained the renewal of his 
pension, and could give the rest of his journey to viewing the sights and 
heroes of rhe Lowlands, He w^as astonished by rhe wcalrh and beauty of 
Ghent, Brussels, and Bruges; by the great polypfj^ch of the Van Fycks in 
St, Bavon's, and by the Antw^eiqi CarhedmL ''the like of w^hich I have never 
seen in German lands/^^*^ He met Erasmus, Lucas van Leyden, Bemaert van 
Orley, and other Ncihcrlands worthies, and tvas fered in the cities by the 
artists' guilds. In the mosquito swamps of Zeeland he contracted the malaria 
that ruined the health of his remaining years. 

One zmty in hk journal reads: ^l have bought Luther's tract for five 
white-pennies, and have given one for the Ci^^udcmtintian of that mighty 
marL'* At Antwerp (j\lay 1511)3 rumor reached hiin that Luther had been 
^^treacherously seized'^ on leaving the Diet of Worms. Diirer did not know 
that this abduction had been arranged ru protect the Rcfiimier; and fearing 
that Luther had been killed, he wrote in his journal a passionate defense of 
the rebel, and an appeal to Erasrnus to come to the aid of his party: 

So this man, enlightened by the Holy Ghrist to lie the continuer 
of the trui! faitE has disappeared, _ * . If he has suffered it is for the 
Christian truth against the unchristian papac\% which works against 
the freedom of Christ, csacting from us our blood and sweat there¬ 
with to nourish it^if in itUcncsii lA’Iiik the peoples famish. O God! 
never VI ere men so cruelly put dnwn under human |a\^"S as under those 
of the Roman See.. , . Eveiy one sees how clear b the doctrine an¬ 
nounced in JjUther s books, and how it conforms to the Holy Gospel, 

We must prcscr^'c these books from being burned; ratlier let us throw 
in CO the fire the books written to oppoiie hkn. . , , All you pious 
Qiristians, deplore with me the loss nf this man. and pray the Lord 
that he will send another guide, O Erasmus of Rotterdam, where wilt 
thou renmin? Wdc thou sec the injustice and blind U'^rinnv of the 
powers now nijing? Hear me, knighr of Christ, ride by the side of 
Our Lord X 5 ; old as thou art , * , thou too mav-st win the martyris 
cTmvTi. M ^ Make rhy voice heard!.., O Erasmus, may God thy Judge 
be glnrificd in thee! 

When Purer returned to Nuremberg he devored himself almost wholly 
to religious arc, and with new emphasb on the Gospels, In 1526 he completed 
hb greatest group of paintings —Four . 4 improperly named. 
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since iMsirk chc Evangelist was not one of the Twelve; but perha|>s that I'ery 
error pointed to the Protestant idea of retumkig from the Church to the 
Gospels, The tw'o panels arc among the proudest possessions of that Hsus der 
Kimst in which war-wounded Munich has regathered her famous collec¬ 
tions of art. One panel pictures John and Peter, the other Mark and Paul- 
all four in gorgeously colored robes hardly befitting fishermen communist 
saints; in these vestments E>urer bowed ro Italian idealization, while in the 
broad and n^assive htiKls he asserted his Gcnnan environment. Probably 
these majesTte figures had been intended to form the wings of a rTipa,'ch 
for a Catholic church. But in 1525 the nmnicipa) council of Nuremberg 
declared for the Reformation. Abandoning the plan for an altarpiece, Diircr 
presented the panels to the city, and al!i.ved ro each panel inscriptions 
strongly stressing the ini)>ortance of the Gospels, Despite the keys in Peter’s 
iiatid—usually taken as representing the divine establishment and powers of 
the Church—these paintings con Id be interpreted as Durer's Protestant testa¬ 
ment. 

He had now only two more years to live. Periodic attacks of malarial fe^-'er 
broke both his health and his spirit. Even in 1511 lie had drawn his final 
self-portrait as the Man of Somiivs, naked, disheveled, haggard, sickly, in 
pain, holding in his hands the scourge and whip of the Passion of Christ. 
Nevertheless he worked to the end. MTien he died (April 6, 1518), aged 
fifty-seven, he left enough drawings, woodcuts, and engra^nngs^besidcs 
d,ooo florins—to support his widow in somber comfort for the remainder of 
her life. Pirkheiiricr, vi‘ho mourned him as “the best friend 1 have had in my 
life,*' wrote a simple epitaph for the tomb: 

QUICQUtD ALBERTI DUHKRI AtOKTALE 
FUIT SUB HOC COXDlTt’R TUMULO 

—“Whatever was mortal of Albrecht DLirer lies under this mound.” 

He missed supreme stature as an artist by sacrificing the greatest task of 
art to a lesser one: he w'as so ebarraed to see the passing shapes of persons, 
places, and things take lasting life under his hands that he absorbed himself 
chiefly In representing the real—lovely or ugly, significant or meaningless— 
and only occasionally fused the scattered elements of sense perception to 
fonn in creative imagination, and then in line or color, ideal beauties to give 
us goals to aim at, or revealing visions to offer understanding or peace. But 
he rose to the call of his time. He cut into wood or copper a biography of his 
expectant and generative generation; his pen or pencil, burin or brush evoked 
the hidden souk of the forceful men who trod the stage of the age; he made 
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that epoch live for us, across four centuries, in all its enthusiasms, devotioiw, 
fears, superstitions, protests, dreams, and wondennciir. He was Germanjr. 


VI. THE ttEEXLVS JIUMANUHS 

It was a lusty Germany in letters as well as in life and art. Literacy was 
spreading. Books were pouring forth from sixteen pubhshers in Basel, 
twenty in Augsburg, twenty-one in Odogne, tAvcnt)'-four in Nuremberg; 
there Anton Koberger alone employed m enty-four presses and a hundred 
men. The trade in books was a major line in the busy commerce of the fairs at 
Frankfurt, Salzburg, Nordlingen, and Ulm. “Everybody nowadays wants to 
read and write,” said a contemporar)'^ German; and another reported: 
"‘There is no end to the new books that are written.” “ Schools multiplied 
iti the towns; every city provided bursaries or scholarships for poor but 
able students; nine new universities were founded in this half-ccntury; 
and those at VHenna, Heidelberg, and Erfurt opened their doors to the 
New- Learning. Literary academics arose in Strasbourg, Augsburg, Basel, 
Vienna, Nuremberg, and Mainz. Rich burghers like Peutinger and Pirk- 
heimer, and the Emperor Maximilian himself, o|>ened their libraries, art 
collections, and purses to eager scholars; and great ecclesiastics like Joliann 
von Dahlberg, Bishop of Worms, and Albrecht of Brandenburg, Arch¬ 
bishop of Mainz, w'ere enlightened patrons of scholarship, poet^v^ and art. 
The Church in Germany. foUowdng the lead of the popes, welcomed the 
Renaissance, but emphasized linguistic studies of Biblical and patristic texts. 
The Larin Vulgate Bible was printed in twenty-six editions in Germany be¬ 
tween and ijoo; there W'cre menty German translarions of the Bible 
before Luther's;** the spread of the New Testament among the people pre¬ 
pared them for Luther's challenging contrast between the Gospels and the 
Church; and the reading of the Old Testament shared in the Protestant 
re-Judai/ing of Chrisciamry. 

The humanist movement in Germany was at lirst—and after its dination 
with Luther—more orthodox in theology than its Italian counterjiart. Ger¬ 
many had no classicaJ past like Italy's; she had not had the privilege of being 
conquered and educated by Imperial Roitie; she had no direct bund wdth 
non-Oirisdan antiquity. Her memory hardly went beyond her Christian 
centuries; her scholarship, in this age, hardly ventured beyond the Christian 
fathers; her Renaissance was a revival of early Christianity rather than of 
classic letters and philosophy. In Germany the Renaissance was engulfed 
In the Reformation. 

Ncvcrtheles German humanism rook its lead from Italy. Poggio Brae- 
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cioUni, Acncfls Sylv'ius, and other huitisiniBts, visiting GcniiAfiy< brought the 
seed; German students, pilgrims, ccclesListics. merchants, and diplmnats, 
visiting Italy, came back bearing on them, even unwittingly, the pollen of 
the Rcnaesancc. Rodolphus Agricola, son of a Dutch parish priest, received 
plentiful schooling at Erfurt. Colo^c, and Louvain; gave seven years to 
further studies of Latin and Greek in Italy; and returned to teach at Gro¬ 
ningen, Heidelberg, and Worms. The age marx-eled at hLs unpopular virtues 
—Inodcs^)^ simplicity, honesty, piety, chasrity. He wrote in a i..atin almost 
worthy of Cicero; he predicted that Gennany would soon “appear no less 
Latin than Lariurn”; and indeed, in the next generation. Agricola’s Hol¬ 
land produced in Enrasmos a Latinist w’ho would have been quite at home in 
the Rome of Tacitus and Quintilian. It was on a tnp to Rome that Agnctila 
contracted the fever from which he died at Heidelberg at the age of forty- 
tw'0(i+8j). 

He was rivaled in influence-hardly in amiability-by Jakob Wimphdmg. 
whose temper was as harsh as his Latin was smooth. Resolved to lift Get- 
manv to Italy's level in education and letters, this "Schoolmaster of Ger- 
inanv" drew up plans for a system of public schools, established learned 
societies, and yet foresaw how dangerous intellectual advance would ht 
without moral development. “AVhat profits all our learning, he asked, if 
our characters be not correspondingly noble, or all our industry’ wiihour 
piety, or all our knowledge witlTout love of our neighbor, or all our wisdom 
without humility? ” 

The last of these orthodox humanlsrs was Johannes Trithemius, Abbot of 
Sponheim, who nevertheless wrote in 149^: “The days of building monas¬ 
teries are past; the days of their desrrucrion are coming," “ A Ice devout 
humanist, Celtes, described Trithemius as “abstemious in drink, disdaining 
animal food, living on vegetables, eggs, and milk, as did our ancestors wben 
,, , no doctors had begun to brew rheir gaut-and-fever-breeding concoc¬ 
tions." * In his brief life he became a very Timrrua of learning: skilled in 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and their literatures, and carrying on a correspond¬ 
ence with Erasmus, Maximilian, Imperial electors, and other celebrities. The 
common people of the time could only explain his attainnients on the theory 
that he possessed secret supernatural powers. However, he died at fifty'-four 
{rfi6). 

Conradus Celtes was the most zealous and effective of the German hu¬ 
manists. Passing like siimc hurried diplomat of letters from city to city, 
studying in Italy, Poland, and Hungary, teaching in Cologne, Heidelberg, 
Cracow, Prague, Mainz, \leniia, Ingolstadt, Padua, Nuremberg, he un- 

* Our animAl locesron seem to have been vegetarians when they couiil nor get 1 j«j bat 
hufDan ancesmrs wen apprenriy huntrfs, and fhenefort meat^ten. for yc-irt 

before the ijLstNiviry of ngriculnirc. DictcHc argurrhcnts ffutn hijtDiT’' arr tmfhcraus. 
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earthed precious forgocten manuscripts like the plays of Hrotswirha, and 
ancient maps like that which he gave to Peuringer, whose name it came to 
bear. W'herever he went he gathered students about him, and inspired them 
with his passion for poetry, classical literature, and German antiquities. In 
1447, at N’nrcmberg, the l^pcror Frederick Ill crowmed him peer laureate 
of Germany. At Maim; Celtes founded (1491) the inlluential Rhenish Lit¬ 
erary Society, ^idiich included scientists, theologians, philtisoplicrs, physi¬ 
cians, historians, poets, such lawyers as the distinguished jurist Ulrich Zasius, 
and such scholars as Pirkheinier, Trithemius;, Reuchlin, and Wimpheling. At 
Vienna, u-ith funds provided by Maximilian, he organized (1501) an Acad¬ 
emy of Poetry which became an honored parr of the universiry, and in 
which teachers and pupils lived totjether in the same house and enterprise, 
to the course of his studies Celrcs apparently lost his religions faith; he raised 
such questions as "Will the soul live after death?” and **ls there, really, a 
Godr” In his travels he took many samples of femininity, bur none to the 
altar; and he concluded lighthcartedly that “tlierc is nothing sweeter under 
the sun, to banish care, than a pretty maid in a man’s arms.*' 

This skeptical amoraiism grew in fashion among the Gentian humanists 
in the final decades before Luther, Eohan Hesse wTote in good Latin 
//cruder Chrhtianae {1514), which imitated Ovid even more in scandal 
than in form; he included love letters from Magdalen to Jesus, and from the 
Virgin .Mary to God the Father. To suit the deed to the W'ord. he lived a,s 
liKJScly as Cellini, outdrank all rivals, and thought nothing of emptj'ing a 
bucket of ale at one draught. 

Conradus Mutianas Rufus, how'cver, achieved an aiuiabte reconciliation 
of ske|iHcism with religion. After studying at Deventer, at Erfurt, and in 
Italy, he contented himself w'ith a modest canonrj'' at Gotha, put over his 
door the motto Beata tronquiUkas., collected admiring students, and taught 
them to “esteem the decrees of philosophers above those of priests”;'® bur, 
he warned them, they must conceal their doubts of Christian dogma from 
the mulritude by a gentlemanly adherence to ecclesiastical ceremonies and 
forms.^" “By faith,” he said, “we mean not the conformin’ of what we say 
with fact, but an oplninn about divine things founded upon credulitv’ and 
[irofit-seekiiig persuasion.” He objected to Masses for the dead as useless, 
to fiLsts as unpleasant, and to auricular confesion as embarrassinc/- The 
Bible, he thought, contains many fables, like those of Jonah and job; prob¬ 
ably Christ had not really died on the cross; the Greeks and the Romans, so 
far as they lived honorably, were Otristians without knowing it, and doubt¬ 
less went to paradise.^ Creeds and ceremonies arc to be judged not on their 
literal claims bur by their moral effects; if rliey promote social order and 
private virtue they should be accepted without public quesrioning. .Mutianus 
demanded a clean life fritm his disciples; and in his later years he vowed, “I 
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will rurn my studies to piety, and «'jil learn nothing from poets, philoso¬ 
phers, or historians save what can promote a Giristian life-” '* [laving lived 
with all the consolations of philosophy, he died with ail the blessings of the 
Church (1526). 

The natural resentment aroused anirtng the orthodox by the skepticism 
of the brer humanists fell in accumulation upon the mildest aud kindliest 
scholar of the time. Johannes Reuchlin obseiv'cd the medieval tradition of 
gathering education from a doscen centers, through the ubiquity of Latin as 
the language of instruction in XA'estem Europe. In the granunar school of 
his nadve Pfor/.lieim, in the universtries of Freiburg. Pans, Basel, Orleans, 
and Poiriers, in Linz, .Milan, Florence, and Rome, he pursued with almost 
fanatical ardor the study of Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and law. Following the 
custom of the German humanists, he changed his name—which he derived 
from rmichen^ to smoke—to Capnio—idpnor being Greek for smoke. At 
twenty be compiled a Larin dicrionarj% which went through several editions. 
At Rome Johannes Argvropoulos gave him a difficult passage in Thucydides 
to translate; Reuchlin responded so readily that the old Greek exclaimedr 
‘'Greece has now fled beyond the Alps." TTte avid student let no rabbi 
pass without learning some Flebrew from him; Mutianus claimed to have 
heard of Reuchlin giving a Jewish scholar ten gold pieces for explaining one 
Hebrew phrase but this may have been a humanist's dream. Pico detia 
Mirandola persuaded Reuchlin to seek wTsdoin in the Cabala, Comparing 
Jerome’s tmnslation of the Old Tesrament with the original Hebrew text, 
"Capnio" pointed out many errors in what theologians haliitually qootetl as 
an infallible document* At thirty-eight (1493) he was appointed professor 
of Flebrew in the University of Heidelberg, The Hebrew dictionary and 
grammar that he composed put the smdy of Hebrew and of the Old Tcifta- 
ment on a scientific basis, and contributed to the powerful influence of the 
Hebrew Scrip nires on Protestant thought. Gradual I v his admiration foi 
Hebrew eclipsed his devotion to the classics. "T!ic Hebrew language," he 
wrote, "is unadulterated, concise, and brief. It Is the language in w hich God 
spoke to man, and in which man conversed with the angels face face," ^ 
Tlirough all his studies he retained the orthodox faith. He muddied it a bit 
with mysticism, but he devoutiv submitted all his writings and teachings to 
the authority of the Church. 

A strange medley of circumstances made him the hero of the German 
Renaissance. In 1 fo8 Johannes Pfefferkom, a rahbi turned priest. Issued a 
Judertipiege! (MirroT of the Jev:s), condemning persecution of tlie 
Jews, and clearing them from legendary crimes popularly laid to their 
charge, but urging them to give up money lending and the Talmud, and 
accept Oirisrianitv. Supported by the Dominicans of Coloipie, he submitted 
to the Emperttr a recommendation that all Hebrew hooks except the Old 
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Testament should be suppressed. Vlnrir nilin n ordered that all Jewish litera¬ 
ture eritical of Oiristiatiity shouk! be surrendered to PfelferkorOt and that 
it should be examined by the univenittics of Cologne, Erfurt, iMaiti'/. and 
Heidelberg, hy Jakob van Hongstracten, head of the Inquisition at Cologne, 
and by Rcuchlin because of his fame for Hebrew learning. All but Reuchlin 
advised tltar the books should be conhscated and burned. Reuclilin's minor¬ 
ity opinion proved a landmark in the history of religious toleration. He 
divided Jewish books into seven classes; one group, consisting of w'orks ex¬ 
pressly mocking Christianity, should be burned; all the rest, including the 
Talmud, should be preserved, if only because they contained much of value 
ro Christian scholarship. Aloreover, he argued, the Jews had a right to 
freedom of con.scicncc, both as citizens of the Empire and as ha^nng under¬ 
taken no obligations to ChrLsrianity.^® In private correspondence Reuchlin 
spoke of Pfefferkom as an "ass" who had no real understanding of the books 
he proposed to destroy. 

Pfefferkom responded to these courtesies in a Handspiegel {Hjjid 
Mirror) that attacked Rcuchlin as a bribed tool of the Jews. Rcuchlin re¬ 
torted in the same vituperative vein in an Augenjpiegei (Eyeglast) that 
aroused a storm among the orthodox. The theological faculty at Cologne 
complained to Reuchlin that hLs book w as making the j€w.s too happy, and 
they urged him to w-ithdraw it from circulation. Maximilian forbade its sale. 
Rcuchlin appealed to Leo X; the Pope tunicd the matter over to various 
counselors, who reported that the book was hamdess. Leo suspended action, 
but assured the humanists around him that no harm should come ro Rcuchlin. 
Meanwhile Pfcffcrkttm .ind his Dominican supporters accused Rcuchlin, be¬ 
fore the tribunal of the Inquisition at Cologne, as an unbeliever and a traitor 
to Christianity. ‘Hie archbishop interposed, and remirted the case to Rome, 
which passed it on to the episcopal conn of Speyer, which acquitted Rcuch¬ 
lin. The Dominicans in rheir turn appealed to Rome; and the university 
faculties (if Cologne, Erfurr, Mainz, Louvrin, and Paris ordered Reuchlin’s 
books to be burned. 

It Is remarkable—and eloquent of Germany's cultural vitality in this atre— 
how many notables now came to Reuchlin s defense: Erasmus, Pirkheimcr, 
Peuringer, Occolampadius of Basel, Bishop Fisher of Rochester, Ulrich von 
Mutten, .Murianus, Eoban Messe, Luther, Mclanchthon, even some of the 
higher clergy, who, as in Italy, favored the humanists. Imperial electors,, 
princes, and fifty-three cities proclaimed their support of Rcuchlin. Letters 
from his defenden were collected and pubEshed (15‘t4) as Clarortmi virp- 
rmn ephfohe ad fohjnnmr Rettchlin, In 151^ the humanists sent forth a 
more devastating book. Epistolae otiOiiroTum virortti/i ad venerahilern 
'chimt jiraghtTUfft Ortiiinam Gratimn {Letter! of Obicare Men to the Ven¬ 
erable Ihiter Ortaimis Grjtinj, professor of literature at Cologne). This Is 
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out of the major liattrcs in literarv’' history. It sutctcdcd so wcU that an 
enlarged edition \v;is issued in 1516, and a continuation a year later. The 
authors pretended 10 be pious monks, admirers of Gradus and enemies of 
Reuchlin, and concealed themselves under gTotcstpie pseudonyms—NLcokus 
Caprimulgius (goat-milker), Johannes PcilifcK (skin-maker), Simon Wursr 
(sausage), Cionradus Unckebunck. lii Latin made dcliherately bad to imi¬ 
tate the monastic st^de, the writers complained of the ridicule heaped upon 
them bv the “poets” (as the Gennan humanisrs w^re called); they inquired 
C5;^:erjy about the prosecution of Reuchlin; meanwhile they exposed their 
absurd ignorance, the grossness of their morals and their minds; they argued 
ridiculous questions in solemn Scholastic form, quoted Scripture in extenu¬ 
ation of obscenities, and unwittingly made fun of auricular confession, the 
sale of indulgences, the worship of relics, the authority of the pope—the 
ven' themes of the Refomiadon, All literate Germany puzzled over the au¬ 
thorship of the volumes; only later was it admitted that Ctotus Rubianus of 
Fj'furr, a disciple of Mutianus, had written most of the first edition, anti 
Hutten most of the continuation. Roused to anger, Leo X forbade the read¬ 
ing or possession of the book, condemned Reuchlin, but let him off with the 
COSTS of the Speyer trial ( 1510). Reuchlin, sL\ty-five and exltaustcd, retired 
into obscurity, jicacefully lost in the glare of the Reform. 

llie German humanist tnuvtment too disappeared in that conflagration. 
(.)it one side it xvas fought by most of the universities; tut the other, the Re¬ 
formers, engagetl in a struggle for life, strengthened their cause with a reli¬ 
gious faith that centered on personal salvation ui the other world and left 
Htrle time for studies tjf classical civUizarion, or of human amelioration here 
below. The German humanists themselves incited defeat by falling to ad¬ 
vance from Greek literature to Greek philosophy, by rvandering imo coarse 
polemics ora rnvsticlsm far less mature than Eckhart’s. They left no major 
works; the granunars and dictionaries that Reuchlin hoped u ould be his 
“monument more lasting than brass” were soon superseded and forgotten. 
.And yet who knows if Luther would have dared sling his David’s shots at 
Tetzel and the popes if the mind of Germany had not been in a measure freed 
from ultramontane terrors by the humanists? The followers ot Reuchlin 
and Aludanus w'ere a vigorous minority at Erfurt, where Luther studied for 
four years. And the greatest German poet of the age, tuimired in humanism, 
became the ardent herald of rhe Reformarion. 


ril. Vi.lUCH vox tJL'lTKN 

There were no giants in the German literature of this age before Luther; 
there svas only an amazing elTerx^escencc and fertility. Poetry was written 
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to be read aloud, and %ras therefore welcomed in cottage and palace. Mys¬ 
tery" and FaHsion plays continued to be acted, o%’crlaymg a rough piety with 
a strong interest in dramatic art. By 1450 the German popular drama was 
largely secularized. It included, even in the course of religious plays, crude 
:ind somerijnes scandalous farccs.^^ Humor frolicked in the literature; no>y 
rile tdeissitudes aud drolleries of Till Eulempiegcl, that wandering trickster 
(litcrally% owlglass), romped through Gennany, his merry pranlcs sparing 
neither layman nor priest; and in 1515 his adventures took printed fonn. 
Time and again die literature, as well as the art, showed monks and priests 
being dragged down to hell.“^' Satire floiirished in every lirerary form. 

The most eff€cri\"e satire of the time was the Nstm^nu'bjff (1494), or 
Ship of Foah^ of Seljastian Brant; no one could have expected so lively a 
performance from a professor of law and classical literature at Basel. Brant 
imagined a hcct (he forgot it en ™yjge and later called it a ship) manned 
by fools and trying to navigate the sea of life. One fool after another struts 
the scene; one class after another bears the whip of the jurist's angry 
doggerel—peasant, mechanic, beggar, gambler, miser, usurer, astrologer, law¬ 
yer, pedant, fop, philosopher, priest; the vanity of ambitious men, the idle¬ 
ness of students, the venality of tradesmen, the dbhonesry of journeymen— 
all gcr their share of the blows^ and Brant reser\^es his respect only for the 
pious and orthodox Catholic who ordains his life so as to gain para disc ► 
Beautifully prinreJ, and adorned with woodcuts that pointed each barb of 
the tale, the book sailed to triumph evenr'^where in Western Europe, through 
a dozen translations; next to the Bible it was the most widely read book of 
the rime. 

Brant laid his lash tenderly upon the clergy, but Thomas Mumcr, a Fran¬ 
ciscan friar, attacked monks and priests, bishops and nuns with satires at 
once sharper, coarser, and mttier than Brant's. The priest^ said Mumer, is 
interested in money more than in religion; he coaxes every' possible penny 
from his parishioners, then pays parr of his gleanings 10 his bishi>p for per¬ 
mission TO keep a concubine. Nuns make love clandestinely, and the one who 
has the most children b chosen abbess."* .Viurner^ however, agreed with 
Brant in fidelity to the Church; he denounced Luther as one more fool; and 
in a touching poem Von Umerg^g dcs fhristiicben Glaubefjs he 
mourned the decline of Christian lielief and the deepening chaos of the 
religious world. 

If the immense popularity of these satires revealed the scorn in which 
even loy^al Cathobes held their clergy% the still more passionate satires of 
Llrich von Hurren abandoned aU hope for the self-reform of the Church, 
and caUed for open revolt. Bom of a knightly family in Franconia, Ulrich 
was sent at eleven to the monastery of Fulda with the expectation that he 
would Income a monk. After ri.x years of probation he fled (1505), and led 
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rhe life of a wandering student, composing and reciting poetry, be^ing his 
way and often shelterless, but finding means to make love to a lass who left 
her signature in his blood,*- His ianalJ body was almost consumed with fever; 
his left leg was often made useless by ulcers and swellings; his temper took 
on the irriiabiliu' of an invalid, but Eoban Hesse found him “altogether lov¬ 
able." ** A kindly bishop took him to V^ienna, where the humanists wel¬ 
comed him, but he quarreled n ith them and moved on to Italy. He studied at 
Pavia and Bologna, shot poisoned epigrams at Pope Julius IT, joined an in¬ 
vading German army in order to cat, and then, always in pain, made his way 
back to Germany. 

At iMaiuR fortune gave him a passing smile: he wrote a panegyric on 
young Archbishop Albrecht, and received loo guilders (5j,ooo?) in ac¬ 
knowledgment, Albrecht’s court was now’ a very hive of humanists, many 
of them irreverent freethinkers.®^ There Hutten began his contribution to 
the Epistohe obscurortnfj vitorttm; there he met Erasmus, and was capti¬ 
vated by the great scholar’s learning, wit, and charm. W'irli Albrecht's guild¬ 
ers and aid from his relenting father, he again sought the sun of Italy, blasting 
at every stop the “hypocritical, corrupt race of theologians and monks,” 
Prom tile papl capital he sent a warning to Ootus Ruhianus: 

Renounce your desire to see Runic, my friend; what you seek there 
is not to be found there any longer,,,. You may live from plunder, 
cummit murder and sacrilege,,. you may revel in lust and deny God 
in heaven; but if you do but bring money to Rome you are a most 
respectalde person. \'irrue and heavenly blessings arc sold here; you 
may even buy the privilege of sinning in future. You would then be 
crazy t« be good; sensible folk will be wicked.®* 

With gay irony he dedicated to Leo X (1517) a new edition of Valla's dev¬ 
astating treatise on the ficdtiiius “Oonation of Constantine," and assured 
the Pope that most of his papal predecessors had been t)'i:ants, roblicrs, and 
cxtortioncis, W'ho had turned the punishments of the next world into reve¬ 
nue for themselves.*' This work came into Luther's hands, and warmed his 
ire against the papacy. 

Despite the vituperative violence in many of Hiitten's poems, they won 
him a scattered fame in Germany, Repatriating himself In 1517, ho was en¬ 
tertained at Nuremberg by Konrad Peutinger; and at this rich scholar's sug¬ 
gestion .Maximilian crowited Hutten poet laureate. Albrecht now cook him 
into bis diploitiaric service, and sent him on important missions as far afield 
as Paris. MTien Hutten returned to Mainz (15 iS) he found Germany agi¬ 
tated by Luther's theses on indulgences; and he must have smiled to see his 
(Avn easygoint; Archbishop uncomfortably involved. Luther W'as being 
summoned to Augsburg to face Cardinal Ojetan and a charge of heresy. 
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I luttcn hesitated- he was attached to the Archliishop eoiotionallv and finan¬ 
cially, but he felt in his blood the caJl to war. t [c mounted his horse and 
rode off to Augsburg. 


Vlll, THE GERMAN CHVRCII 

What actually was the condition of the Gettnan Church in the youth of 
I.uther? One indication appeared in the readiness of high ecclesiastics m 
accept the criticism and critics of the Cliurch. There were some scattered 
atheists whose names are Uwt In the censorship of linie; and Krasmus men¬ 
tions “men amongst us who tliink, like I picurus, that the soul dies with the 
body.” I here were skeptics annmg the humanists. There were m^'srics 
who denied the necessity of Church or priest as intermediaries between tiian 
and God, .and emphasized iiiu'ard religious experience as against ceremonies 
and sacraments. Here and there were little pockets of \S aldensiatis whti 
denied the distinction licrween priests and laymen; and in eastern Gcnnany 
were some Hussites w'ho called the pope Antichrist. In Jiger two brothers. 
John and Lewdn of Augsburg, denouitccd indulgences as a hoax f 1466),"“ 
Johan von Wcscl. an Ivrfurt professor, preached predestination and ejection 
by divine grace, rejected indulgeitccs, sacraments, and prayers to the saints, 
and declarctl: “I despise the popie. the Church, and the councils, -and I wor¬ 
ship only Christ’’; he was condemned by the Ini|uisition, recanted, and died 
in pruon (1481).^’'’ \\ essd Gaiisfort, wrongly known as Johann W^essel, 
tjucstioned confession, absolution, indulgences, and purgatory, made the 
Bible the sole rule of faith, and made faith the sole source of salvation; here 
was Luther in a sentence. “If I had read: his works before," said Luther in 
I pi, “my enemies might have thought that Luther had borrowed ever>'- 
rlung from esseJ. so great is the agreement beixveen tmr spirits.” 

Nevertheless, by and large, religion was dourkhing in Gennany, and the 
overwhelming majority of the people were orthodox and—between their 
sins and their cups-pious. The German family was almost a church in itself, 
where the itiothcr served as caicchlsr and the father ii» priest; prayer was 
frequent, and books of family devotions were in every home. For those who 
could nor read there were picture books, Btblia pjiipimnrt, illustrating rhe 
stories of Christ, Mary', and the saints. Hetures of the Virgin were as numer¬ 
ous as those of Jesus; the rosary was recited with hopeful frequency; Jakob 
Sprengcr, the inquisitor, founded a fraternity for its repetition; and one Ger¬ 
man prayer was addressed to the only really popular Trinity: “Glory be to 
rhe Virgin, the Father, and rhe Son.” ** * 

Some of the clergy were as religious as the people. There must have bccn- 
rhough their names were rarely heard above the din made by wHckedness- 
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faithful niinisters of the faith to produce or sustain such T^idespread pictj’ 
among^ the people. The parish priest, as like as not, had a concubine or a 
common-law wife; “ but the lion-loined Germans seem to have condoned 
this as an improvement upon promiscuity; and had not the popK themselves, 
in this lusty period, rebelled against celibacy? As for the “regular” clergy'— 
those subject to a monastic re galj or rule—many of tlieir orders were now 
engaged in earnest self-reform. The Benedictines had settled into a half- 
conventual, half-worldlv ease, and the Tcuronlc Knights conrioued their 
loose morals, martial cruelties, and territorial greed; but the Dominican, 
Franciscan, and Augustinian friars returned to the observance of their rules, 
and performed many works of pracdcal benevolence “ Most zealous in this 
reform were the Augustinian Eremites, originally anchorites or hermit 
monks, but later gathered into communities. Thej’^ kept mth apparent fidel¬ 
ity their monastic vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, and were 
learned enough to fill many chairs in German universities, It was this order 
that Luther chose when he decided to become a monk. 

The complaints against the Gentian clergy were chiefly against the 
prelates, and on the score of their wealth and worldliness. Some bishops and 
abbots had to organize the economy and administration of great areas that 
had come into the possession of the Church; they were mitered or tonsured 
feudal seigneurs, and not alw-aj-s the most lenient.*' These ecclesiastics be¬ 
haved like men of the world rather than men of God; and it was alleged that 
several of them rode to provincial or federal diets with their concubines in 
their trains.®* A learned Otholic prelate and hbtorian, Johanna Janssen, has 
summed up perhaps too severely the abuses of the German Church on the 
eve of the Reformation: 

The contrast of pious luve and vrorldlv greed, of giKhv renuncia¬ 
tion and godless self-seeking, made itself apparent in the ranks, of die 
clergy as w'ell ns in other classes of sneietj'. By too many among the 
minisrers of God and religion preaching and the care of souls ti'crc 
altogether neglected. Avarice, the besetting sin of the age. showed 
itself among the clctgs' of all orders and degrees, in ihcir ansicty to 
increase to the utmost extent all clerical rents and incomes, taxes and 
perquisites. The German Church was the richest in Christendom. It 
was reckoned that nearly a third of the whole landed property of 
the Cfluntry w'as in the hands of the Church—which made it all the 
more reprehensible in the ecclesiasrical authorities to be alviays seek¬ 
ing to augment their possessions, in many towns the church fauild- 
ings and institutions covered the greater part of the ground. 

Within the sacerdotal bodv itself there w'cre also the most marked 
contrasts in respect of income. The lower orders of parochial clergy, 
whose mcreh' nominal stipends u'crc derived from the many precari- 
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ous drhe&, were ofcen coinpclled by poverty'—if not tempted by 
avarice-CO work at iK)me trade which was tjuitc ineooiitstcnt 
their position, and which eoeposed them to the contempt of their pa¬ 
rishioners. The liigher fxcicsiasticai orders, on the o^er hand, en¬ 
joyed abundant and superfluous wealth, which ntany of them had no 
Scruples in parading in such an offensive manner as to provoke the 
indignation of the people, the jealousy of the upper classes, and the 
scom of all serious nriinds. .,, Tn many places complaints were loud 
against the mercenaty abuse of sacred tilings... against the large and 
frequent sums of money sent to Rome, of annates and hush money, 

A bitter feeling of liatred against the Italians . , . began gradually 
to gain ground, even amongst men who, like Archbishop Berthofd 
voQ Henneberg, were true sons of the Holy Church. “ The Italians,” 
he wrote on September 9, 1496, “ought to reward the Cermans for 
their sendees, and not drain the sacerdotal body with frequent extor¬ 
tions of gold.®^ 

Germany might have forgiven the world!iness of its bishops if it could 
have been spared the pretensions and exactions of the popes. The rising spirit 
of narionalisni resented the claims of the papacy to hold no emperor legiti- 
mare till papally confirmed, and to depose emperors and kings at will. Con¬ 
flicts between secular and ecclesiastical authorities persisted in appointments 
to benefices, In the t)vcrlapping jurisdiction of civil and episcopal courts, 
in the immunity of the clergy from nearly all civil legislation. German nobles 
looked with fretting concupiscence upon the rich posses.rions of the Church, 
and businessmen grieved that monasteries claiming exemption from taxation 
w ere compering with them in manufanuring and trade."* The quarrel at 
this stage was over material concenis rather than over rheological differ- 
L-iices. Says another Catholic historian: 

It w as the general oplnJiin In Gennany tljat in the matter of taxation 
the Roman Curia put on the pressure to an unbearabk degree. . . 

Again and again was the cotnplaiTit made that clianccrv' dues, annates 
.., and consecration fees w'crc unduly raised or unJawfulIv extended; 
that numerous new indulgences were puliiishcd without the consent 
of the bishops of the country, and tithe after tithe raised for a crusade 
and diverted to another object. Even men devoted to the Church and 
the E'loly See >. • often declared that ilie German grievances against 
Rome w cre, from a financial point of view, for the most part only too 
wxll founded."* 

In 1457 Manin iMcyer, ehanedior to Archbishop Dietrich of Alainx, ad¬ 
dressed to Cardinal Piccoloniini an angry recapitularion of the wrongs that 
Gcmiany suffered from rhe Roman Curia; 
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Tht elccrioii of prelate ii frei]uetitlv postponed without cause, 
and benefices and dignidcs of all kinds ate reserved for the cardinals 
and papal secrecarira^ Cardinal Piccolomini himself has been granted 
a general resen^atiqii in an unusual and unheard-of funu in three 
German provinces. Expectancies* without number are conferred, 
annates and other taxes are collected harshly, and no delay is granted, 
and it b alstj known that more has been exacted chan the sums due. 
Bishoprics have been bestowed not on the most w'orthy hut on the 
highest bidder. For the sake of amassing money^ new indulgences 
have daily been published, and war tithes imposed, Tis^chnut consult¬ 
ing the German prelates. Lawsuits that ought to have been dealt with 
at home have been hastily transferred to the Apostolic tribunal. The 
Germans have been treated as if they were rich and stupid barbarians, 
and drained of their money by a chEiusand cunning dericcs. ,. , for 
many years Germany has Iain in the dust, bemoaning her pnvern^ 
and her sad fate. 6wf nmL' fter notles have awakened as from sleep; 
noni'^ they have tesohed to shake off the yoke^ and to win back their 
ancsent freedomJ^ 

WTien Cardinal Piccolomini became Pius 11 (1458) he defied this chal¬ 
lenge; from Dicchcr von Isenburg he demanded 10,500 guilders before con¬ 
firming him as the next archbishop of Alain?. (1459)- Diccher refxised to pay , 
charging that the sum exceeded every precedent; Pius excommunicated him; 
Diether ignored the ban, and several Geiman princes supported hSnu Dicther 
engaged a Nuremberg jurist, Gregor Heimburg, to arouse public sentiment 
forgiving councik supremacy over the popes; Heimburg went to France to 
arrange concerted acdon against the papacy; for a rimt it seemed that the 
northern nations would throw off allegiance to Rome- But ppal agents de¬ 
tached from the movement one after another of Dictheris allies, and Pius 
appointed Adolf of Nassau to replace him. The armies of the two arch- 
bishops fought a blcKKiy war; Diether was defeated; he addressed to the 
German leaders a warning that unless they stood together they would be 
repeatedly oppressed; and this manifesto was one of the first documents 
printed by Gutenberg/*^^ 

German dtscontcnr was not quieted by this victory' of the popes* After a 
large sum of money had gone from Germany to Rome in the jubilee of 1 500, 
a diet at Augsburg demanded that part of the money should be rerumed to 
Germany*™ The Emperor Maximilian grumbled that the pope drew a 
hundred times more revenue from Germany than he himself could collect. 
In i fiOt being ai %var with Pope Julius II, he directed the humanist Wlin- 

* Afi fvp&mncy was t promise of ippcibmictii: to a hcncficc in anricipatiDfi of ibe in- 
deiih or nefnara.|. The pf=tpOMiTient of appointmenn ofan ft> the nik 
thar berw'ceji the dratb of one liishtip und the sclcctiDii of hk succtMr the m'enucs of the 
#cc went lf> the Rnnwn Cutm. 
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pheling to drsw up a list of Gcnnany’s grievances against rite papacy- for a 
time lie thought of proposing the separation of the German Church from 
Rome, but \A"iinphciing dissuaded him on the ground that he could not ex¬ 
pect persistent support from the princes. Nevertheless all the economic de¬ 
velopments of this age prepared for Luther. A basic diversity of mare rial 
interests hnally opposed the Cemun Reformation—demanding an end to 
the flow of German money inri:i Italy—to an Italian Renaissance that fl- 
nanced poetry and art with rransalpine gold. 

.\mongthe people anticlcricalism went hand in hand with piety, "A revo- 
liitionar)' spirit of hatred for the Church and the clergy,” n'rites the honest 
Pastor, “had taken hold of the masses in various parts of Gcrniany. ■ ■ ■ The 
cry of ‘Death to the priestsT’ ivhich tiad long been whispered in secret, w'as 
now the watchword of the day.” So keen was this popular hostility that the 
Inquiririon, then rising in Spain, hardly dared coitdenin anvoiic in CJermany. 
V'iolcnr pamphlets rained assaults not so much upon the German Church 
as upon the Roman See. Some monks and priests joined in the attack, and 
stirred up their congregations against die luxury of the higher clergov Pil¬ 
grims returning from the jubike of 1500 brought lo Germany lurid—often 
exaggerated-stories of immoral popes, papal poisonings, cardinals’ roister¬ 
ings, and of a general paganisiti and vena lit)'. Many Gentians vowed that as 
rheir ance.stors had hroken the power of Rome in qyti, thei nr their children 
would crush that tyranny again; others recalled the huniiliarinn of the Em¬ 
peror Henry 1 \' by Po^x; Gregory \’l] at Canossa, and thought the time had 
come for revenge. In 1521 the papal nuncio .oleander, w arning Leo X of an 
imminent uprising against the Quircli, Siud that five years earlier he had 
heard from many Ciennans that rhev were only waiting for “some fool” m 
open his mouth agaiii.st Rome.’'’* 

A tliousand factors and influcnccii—ecclesiastical, uitellectual, emotional, 
economic, political, moral—were coming together, after centuries of oh- 
St ruction and suppression, in a xvhirlwind that would throw Europe into the 
greatest uplic.ival since the har|>arian conquest of Rome. The w'cakeningof 
rhe papacy by the .Avignon exile and the Papal iichisiii; the lircakdown of 
munastic discipline and clerical celibacy; the luxury of prelates, the corrup¬ 
tion of the Curia, the worldly aciivlries of rhe popes; the morals of 
Alexander \'l, the wars of Julius II, the careless gaiety of Leo X; the rclic- 
inongering and peddling of indulgL-nccs; the triumph of Islam ot er Christen¬ 
dom in the Crusades and the Turkish wars; the spreading ;icqiiiiintancc with 
non-Christian faiths; the influx of Arahic science and philosophy; the col¬ 
lapse of SchoiasricLstu in the irrationalism of Scotus and the skepricism of 
Ockliam; rhe failure of the conciliar movement to effect refonii; the dis¬ 
covery of pagan anriquitv and of America; the invcnriori of printing; the 
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extenaioo df literacy and education^ tlic tnuislation and reading of the Bible; 
the newly realized contrast between the poverty and simplicity of the 
A|«istles and the ccrcmotiions opulence of the Church; the rising wealth and 
economic independence of Germany and England; the growth of a middle 
class resentful of ecclesiastical restricriuns and claims; the protests against 
the flow of money to Rome; the secularization of law and government; the 
intensification of nationalism and the strengthening of monarchies; the na¬ 
tionalistic influence of vernacular languages and literatures; the feimenting 
legacies of the \A’aIdenscs. VV\'clif, and Huss; the mystic demand for a less 
ritualistic, mure personal and inward and direct religion: all these were now 
uniting in a torrent of forces that would crack the crust of medieval custom, 
loosen all standards and bonds, shatter Europe into nations and sects, sw'eep 
away more and more of the supports and comforts of traditional beliefs, 
and perhaps mark the beginning of the end for the dominance of Qiris- 
tianity in the mental life of European man. 
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15 I 7-24 

i. TET7EL 

O N MarcK 15, 1517, Pope Leo X promolgarcd The moat famoua of alJ 
indulgences. It was a pity, vet just, that the Refonnation should strike 
during a pontificate that gathered into Rome so many of the fruits, and so 
much of the spirit, of the Renaissance. Leo, son of Loteuxo the AUgnificent, 
was novi' head of the Afedicl family, which had nourished the Renaissance 
in Florence; he was a scholar, 3 poet, and 2 gentleman, kindly and generous, 
in love with classical literature and delicate art. HLs morals were good in an 
'immoral milieu; his nature inclined to a gaiety pleasant and legitimate, which 
set an example of happiness for a city- that 2 century before had been dcstL 
tute and desolate. All his faults W'cre superficial except his superficiality. He 
made too little distinction between the good of his family and that of the 
Church, and wasted the funds of the papacy on quesrinnabie poets and wars. 
1 Ic was nonnally tolerant, enjoyed the satire directed against ecclesiastics 
in Erasmus’ Fraise of Folly, and practiced, with occasional lapses, the un- 
■wrinen agreement by w'bich the Renaissance Church accorded considerable 
freedom to philosophers, poets, and scholars who addressed themselves— 
usuallv in Latin—to the educated minority, but w'ho left the irreplaceable 
faith of the masses undlsnirbed. 

The son of a banker, Leo was accustomed to spending money readily, and 
chiefly on others, l ie inherited full papal cotTers from Julius II, and emptied 
them before he died. Perhap he did not care much for the massive basilica 
that Julius had planned and begun, hut the old St. Peter’s w-as beyond repair, 
immense sums had been poured into the new one, and it w ould be a disgrace 
TO the Church to let that majestic enterprise abort. Possibly with some re¬ 
luctance he offered the indulgence of t > 17 to all xvho w'ould contribute to 
the cost of completing the great shrine. The rulers of England, Germany, 
France, and Spain protested that their countries were being drained of 
wealth, their national economies were being dlsmrbed, by repeated cam- 
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paigns far Jo ring money to R«;nnc. Where kln^ were powerful Lea was 
eonsidcratt; he agreed that I tenr)^ ^ 111 should keep a fourth of the proceeds 
in England; he advanced a loan of 17510^30 ducats co ^ving Charles 1 (the 
bter Emperor Charles V) against expected collections in Spain, and Francis 
E was CO retain part of the sum raised in France. Gennany received less 
favored treatment, having nu strong monarchy to bargain with the Pope; 
however, the Emperor Maximilian was allorted a modest 3,000 florins fr^iiii 
the receipts* and the Futigers ^\^cre to tute from the collections the 10,000 
florins that they had loaned w Albrecht of Brandenburg to pay the Pope 
for his confirmation as Archbishop of Main”/. L^iifortunatcJy that ciry had 
lost three archbishop in ten years ([504-14), and had twice paid heavy 
confirmation fees; to spare ir frinn paying a third time Albrecht borrowed. 
Now Leo a^ced that the young prelate should manage the distribution of 
the indulgence in .Magdeburg and 1 lalberscadt as well as in Main/. An agent 
of the Fuggers accompanied each of Albrecht's preachers, checked expenses 
and receipts^ and kept one of the keys co the strongbox chat held the funds.^ 
Albrecht’s principal agent was Johann Tetzel, a Dominican frbr ’who 
had acquired skill and reputation as a nioncy-raiser. Since 1500 his main 
occupation had been in disposing of indulgences. Usually, on these missions* 
fie received the aid of the local clergy- when he entered a town a procession 
of priests, magistrates, and pious laity wclcamed him with banners, candles^ 
and song, and bore the bull of indulgence aloft on a velvet or golden cushion, 
while church bells pealed and organs played.“ So propped, Ter/jcl offered, in 
an impressive form u la, a plenary indulge nee to those who would penitently 
confess their sins and contribute according to their means to the Imilding of 
a new St. Peter^s: 


Mav our Ijjrd Jesus Christ have merev on thee, and abstdve thee 
by the nieiics of His most holy Passinn. And 1, by His authnrit)^ that 
of his blessed Apostles Peter and Paul, and of the most holy Pope, 
granted and committed to me in these parts, dn abiiolvc thee, first from 
all ecclesiastical censures, in whatever manner they may have been 
incurred, and tiicn from all thy sins, iransgressious, and excesses, how 
enormous soever they mnv be, even from such as axe reserved for the 
cognizance of the Holy Sec; and as far as the keys of the Holy Church 
extend, 1 rcinit to you all punishmenr which you deserv^c in purga- 
toty^ on their account, and I resrore you to the lioly sacramcois of 
the Chiirch.,. and to that innocence and purity hich you possessed 
at baptism; so that when you die the gates of punishment shall be shut, 
and the gotes of the paradise of delight shall be opened; and if you 
shall not die at present, this grace shall remain in full force when von 
are at the pulnr of death. In the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy GhosrJ 
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This splendid bargain for a believer was in hannony with the official con¬ 
ception of indulgences for the living, Tetzel wa^ again \\'irhln the letter of 
Ins archiepiscopal instrucrioris when he dispensed with prelimmary confes¬ 
sion if the contributor applied the indulgence to a soul in purgatory. Says 
a Catholic histortan: 

There is no doubt that Tetzel did, accf>rding ni Mhat he consid¬ 
ered his aurhoritarive insmjcdons, proclaim as Chrisrian doctrine that 
nothing but an offering of money was rccjuired 10 gain the indulgence 
for the dead, without there being aiiv questinn of conmtion or con- 
fessiorL He also taught, in accordance with the opinion then held, 
that an indulgence could be applied ta any given stiul with unfailing 
effect. Starring from this assuinptioru there is no doubt that hi$ doc- 
trirtc as ^iTtiiaHy that of the drastic proverb r “x-Vs soon as the money 
in the coffer rings, rhe soul from purgatorj^s fire springs-” The 
papal bull of indulgence gave no sanction whatever to this ptnpori- 
ttufL It was a vague Schnlastic opinion , , , noc anv^ doctrine of the 
Church** 

Myconius, a Franciscan friar perhaps hostile to the Dominicans, heard 
Tet^e] perfomit and reported, for this year 1517: is incredible what this 

itpiorant monk said and preached. He gave sealed letters staring that even 
the sins w'hich a man was intending to commit would be forgiven. The pope* 
he said, had more power than all the Ajxistlcs, a!l the angels and saints, more 
even chan the \Trgm Mary herself; for these w'ere all subject to Christ, but 
the pope was etjual to Christ*” Thb is probably an exaggeration^ but that 
such a description could be given by an eyewitness suggests the antipathy 
that Tmcl aroused. A like hostility appears in the rumor mentioned skepri- 
callv by Luther,^ which quoted Tetzel as having said at Halle chat even if, 
per htipos^iMe, a man had violated the Mother of God the indulgence w^ould 
wripc away his sin. Tetzel obtained certificates from civil and ecclesiastical 
authorities at Halle that they had never heard the sroii%* He was an enthusi¬ 
astic salesman, bur not quite conscienceless. 

[ le W'Ould have escaped history had he not approached too closely to the 
lands of Frederick the \\"ise. Elector of Saxony** Frederick w^as a pious and 
provident ruler. He had no theoretical objection to indulgences* he had 
gathered 19,000 saintly relics into his Castle Church at Wittenberg/ and 
had arranged to have an indulgence attached to their veneration; he had 
procured another indulgence for contributors to the building of a bridge at 

* In 14B5 the dofnaliu of die house of Wctnii were ilivided inro two fcgiom. Th* smaller 

hut Hchcr part, uontalrung Leipzig and DrEsdcii[+ was given to the youngzt ‘sun, Duke AJJnetT, 
and bemne Imov^n aa Ducal or Alb«rtinc Sajcony. TtU larger bac less papulous portion, in* 
W'ittci^aci^ and Weimar, w»% gtsavneil to the el&r broeber, the Impeiiai Elector 
£ro«c^ Mid came ra he known sts |■■lcct)araT Of Em«dne Saxony. This divudon pmved af 
KKme momcni m tl^ Refontiddciti. 
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'l oiptu, anti had engaged Teczcl eo sidvmisc ihc benefits of that puntifical 
indulgence/ [Towever, he had \i'itlihelii from Pope Alexander VI (1501) 
the sum rsised in Electoral Saxony by an indulgence for donations to a 
crusade against the Turks; he would release the money< he said, when the 
crusade maTcrializcd. It did not; Frederick the ^Vise kept the funds, and 
applied them to the Utiiversity of Wittenberg/ Now, moved by reluctance 
to let coin of Saxony emigrate, and perhaps by reports of Tetzel's hyper¬ 
boles;, he forbade rhe preaching of the 1517 indulgence in his tcrritorj’. But 
Tcr/cl came so close to rhe frondei^ that people in \’\'itt£nberg crossed the 
border to obtain the indulgence. Several purchasers 1 1 rought these “papal 
letters” to .Martin Luther, professor of tlieolog)- in the university, and asked 
hiuE to attest their efficacy. He refu.sed. The refusal came to Tetzel's cars; 
he denounced Luther, and became inunortaL 

He had underestimated the pugnacity of the professor. Luther quickly 
composed in Latin ninety^-fixx thcsc-s, which lie entitled Dhputatio pw dec- 
hratiojie vimitis huiulf^etiritjrtmi ( DispUTaiio?! for of the PoaiftT 

of Indidgejice^i. 1 Ic did tmr consider liis propositions heretical, nor were 
tlicy indubitably so. He was still a fervent Catholic who had no thought of 
upsetting rhe Qiurcli; his purpose was to refute the extravagant claims made 
for indulgences, and to correct the abuses that had developed in their distri- 
hurion. He felt that the facile issuance and mercenary dissemination of in¬ 
dulgences had weakened the contrition that sin should arouse, had indeed 
made sin a trivial matter to be amicably adjusted over a bargain counter with 
a peddler of pardons. He did not yet deny the papal “power of the keys" to 
forgive sins; he conceded the authority of the pope to absolve the conf^itig 
(wmreru from the terrestrial penalties imposed by churchmen; but in Luther's 
view the power of the po[>c to free souls from purgatory^ or to lessen their 
term of punishment there, depended not on the power of the keys—winch 
did not reach beyond rhe grave-biit on the intercessory influence of papal 
jiraytrs;. which niighr or m%hr not be heard. (Theses 20-1 z.) Motcover, 
Luther argued, all Christians shared auromatically in the treasury of merits 
earned by QirLst and tlvc saints, even W'irhout the grant of such a share by 
a papal letter of indulgence, I Ic exonerated the popes from responsibility 
for the excesses of the preachers, but slyly added: "This unbridled preaching 
of pardons makes it no easy matter, even for learned men, to rescue the 
reverence due the pope from . . . the ^rewd questionings of the laity, to 
w'it: ‘V\*hy dries nor the pope empty purgatory for the sate of holy love and 
of rhe dire need of the souls that arc there, if be redeems a , , . numt>cr of 
souls for the sake of miserable money with which to build a church?'** 
(Theses 81-81.) 

At noon on Octolwr 31, 1^17, Luther affixed his theses to the main door 
of the Castle Church of AVirtcnlierg. Annually, on November i-.All Saints* 
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Day—the relies eollecred by the Klecinr were displayed there, and a large 
crowd could be expected. The practice of publicly announcirig thesei:, which 
the proponent offered to defend against all challengers, was an old custom in 
medieval universities, and the door that Luther used for hts proclamation had 
been regularly employed as an academic bulletin board. To the theses he pre¬ 
fixed an amiable invitation: 


Out of love fnr the fnkh and tJte dedre to bring it to Lght, die 
following proposlduns will he discussed at Wjttenberg under the 
clialmianship of the Reverend Father Martin Luther, Master of Arts 
and Sacred Thcologv, and Lecturer in Ordinjir^' on the same at that 
place. 'Wnierefore he requests that those who are unable to be present 
and debate ntally with us mav do so b\‘ letter. 

To make sore that the theses W'ould be witlely understood, Luther had a 
German translation circulated among the people. With charactcrisric audac¬ 
ity he sent a copy of the theses to Archbishop Albrecht of .Maina, Cour¬ 
teously, piously, unwittingly, the Refomiarion had begun. 


JI, THE GENESIS OF LUTHER. 

What circumstances of lieredlry and environment had molded ai; obscure 
monk, in a town of three thousand souls, into the David of the religious 
revolution? 

His father Hans was a srern, rugged, ira.<icibk anticlerical; his mother w'as 
a dmJd, modest woman much given to prayer; both w'ere fmgal and in¬ 
dustrious. Hans w^as a peasant at lAibhra, then a miner at .Mansfeld; but Martin 
w^as bom at Eislcbcn on November to, 1483. Six other children followed. 
Hans and Grethe believed in the rod as a magic wand for producing right¬ 
eousness; once, savs Martin, his father beat him so assiduously that for a long 
time they were open enemies; on another occasion, for stealing a nut, hLs 
mother thra.shed him till the blood flotved; Mardn later thought that “the 
severe and harsh life I led ivith them was the reason that 1 afterward took 
refuge in rhe cloLstcr and became a monk."The picture of deity which 
his parents trammitted to him reftecred their own mood: a hard father and 
strict judge, exacting a joyless virtue, demanding coasrant propitiation, and 
linally damning most of mankind to everlasting hell. Both parents believed 
in witches, elves, angels, and demoas of many kinds and specialties; and 
Martin carried most of these superstitions with him to the end. A religion of 
terror in a home of rigorous dLscipline shared in forming Luther’s youth 
and creed. 

At school in Mansfeld there were more rods and much catechism; Martin 
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u' 3 s Boggled Bfrecii tii'ocs in one dav fur nnisdeclming a noun. Ai ihirteen he 
was advanced to a secondary school kept by a religious brotherhood at 
Magdeburg, At founucn lie was transferred lo rhe school of St. George at 
Eisenach, and had three relatively happy years lodging in rhe comfortable 
home of Frau Cotta. Luther never foigfot her remark that there was nothing 
on earth more preciotis to a man than the love of a good woman. It was a 
boon that he rook forty-r«'o years to wm. In this healthier atmosphere he 
developed the natural charm of youth—healthy, cheerful, sociable, frank. He 
sang well, and played the lute. 

In 1501 his prospering father sent him to the university at Erfvtrt. The 
curriculum centered around theology and philosophy, which was still Scho¬ 
lastic; but Ockham's nominalism had triumphed there, and presumably 
Luther noted Ockham’s doctrine that popes and councils ecu Id err. He found 
SchoksticLsm in any form so disagreeable that he complimented a friend 
on "not having to Icam the dung that w-^as offered” as philosophy.There 
were some mild humanl.sts at Erfurt; he was very slightly mflucnccd by 
them; they did not care for hun when they found him in earnest about the 
fjthcr world. He learned a little Greek and less Hebrew, but he read the 
major l.arin classi{;:s. In 1505 he received the degree of master of arts, Hw 
proud father senr him, as a graduation present, an expensive edition of the 
Corpnj iuris, and rejoiced when his sun entered upon the study of law. Sud¬ 
denly, after two months of such study, and to his father's dismay, the youth 
of twenty-two decided to become a monk. 

The decision expresed the contradiction In his character. Vigorous to rhe 
})oinc of sensuality, visibly framed for a life of normal instincts, and yet in¬ 
fused by home and school with the cunviction that man is by nature sin¬ 
ful, and that sin is an offense against an omnipotent and punishing God, he 
had never in thought or conduct reconciled his natural impulses with his 
accjuited beliefs. Passing presumably through the usual erotic experiments 
and fantasies of adolescence, he could not take these as stages of develop¬ 
ment, bur viewed them as the operations of a Satan dedicated to snaring 
souls into irrevocable daiunariun. The conception of God that had been 
given him contained hardly any clement of tenderness; the coasoling figure 
of Mary had little place in that theology of fear, and Jesus was not the lov¬ 
ing son who could refuse nothing to His mother; He was the Jesus of the 
Last Judgment so often pictured in the churches, the Christ who had threat¬ 
ened sinners with everlasting fire. The recurrent thought of hell darkened 
a mind too intensely religious to forget it in the zest and current of life. 
One day, as he was rerutning from his father's house to Erfurt (July i J05), 
he encountered a frightful stonij. Lightning flashed about him, and struck 
a near-by tree. Itseeined to Luther a warning from God that unless he gave 
his thoughts to salvation, death would surprise him unshriven and damned. 
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Where could he live a life of saving devotion? Only where four walis would 
exclude, or ascetic discipline would overcome, the world, the desh, and 
the devil: only in a monaster)', lie made a vow to St. Anne chat if he sur¬ 
vived that storm he would become a monk. 

There were twenrv cloisters in Erfurt. He chose one known for faithful 
rthservance of monastic rules—that of the Augustinian Eremites. He called 
liis friends together, drank and sang with them for what he told them was 
the last tinie, and on the morrow he was received as a novice in a monaster)^ 
cell. He performed the lowliest duties with a proud hmuilit)'. He recited 
prayers in self-hypnotizing repetition, he froze in an unheated cubicle, he 
Fasted and scourged himself, in the hope of exorcizing devils from hLs body. 
“I was a pious monk, and so strictly observ'ed the rules of my order that,.. 
if ever a monk got into heaven by monkery, so should 1 also have gotten 
rhcrc.... If it had lasted longer I should have tortured myself to death with 
w'atching, praying, reading, and other work,*’” On one occasion, when he 
had not been seen for several days, friends broke into his cell and found him 
lying senseless on the ground. They bad brought a lute; one played it; he 
revived, and thanked thetn. In September 1506, he roi>k the irrevocable vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience; and in May 1507, be was ordained a 
priest. 

His fellow friars gave him friendly counsel. One assured him that the 
Pasdon of Christ had atoned for the sinful nature of man, and had opened to 
rcdcenjcd man the gates of paradise. Luther’s reading of the German mj'sdcs, 
especially of Tauler, gave him hope of bridging the a^vful gap betw'een a 
naturally sinful soul and a righteous, omnipotent God. Then a treatise by 
John Huss fell into his hands, and doctrinal doubts were added to his spiritual 
turmoil; he svoddcred why “a tuan w'ho could write so Chrlsctanly and so 
poiverfully had been burned.... I shut the bnolr and Turned away with a 
wounded heart.” ” Johann von Sraupitz, proinnckl vicar of the Augustinian 
Eremites, took a fatherly interest In the troubled friar, and bade him replace 
asceticism with careful reading of the Bible and St, Augustine, The monks 
expressed their solicitude by giving him a Latin Bible—then a rare possession 
for an individual. 

One day in 150S or 1J09 be was struck by a sentence in St, Paul's Epistle 
to the Romans (1:17): “Tlic just shall live by faith.*' Slowly these words 
led him to the doctrine that man can be "justified*’—i.c., made just and there¬ 
fore saved from hell—not by good works, which could never suffice to atone 
for sins against an inHnice deity, but only by complete faith In Christ and in 
his atonement for mankind. In .'Vugusdne Luther found another Idea that 
perhaps renewed his terror—predesrinarion—that God, even before the crea¬ 
tion, had forever destined some souls to salvadon, the rest to hell; and that 
the elect had Jiecn clKtscn by Gtid’s t ree will to be sivcd by the divine sacri- 
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fice of Christ* From that consistent absurdity he fled back again to his basic 
hope oF salvadon by faith. 

In tjoflf by the rccomnicTidation of Sraupitz, he was cransFerrcil to an 
Augustinian monastery at Wittenberg, and to the post of instructor in logic 
and physics, then professor of theology, in the university. Wittenberg was 
rhe nortbem capital—seldom the residence—of Frederick the Wise. A con- 
temporaiy pronounced it “a poor, insignificant town, with little, old, uglv 
wooden houses.” Luther described the inhabitants as “beyond measure 
drunken, rude, and given to reveling”; they had the reputation of being the 
amplest drinkers m Sa-itony, svhich was rated the most drunken province of 
Germany. One mile to the cast, said Luther, civilization ended and barbarisiii 
began. Here, for the niost part, he remained to the close of his davs. 

He must have become by this time an exemplary monk, for in October 
15 JO, he and a fellow friar were sent to Rome on some ohsciire mission 
for The Augu.srinian Eremites. His first reaction on sighting the city was 
one of pious awe; he prostrated himself, raised hLs hands, and cried: “Hail 
to thee, O holy Rome!” He went through all the devotions of a pilgrim. 
Sowed reverently before saintly relics, climbed the Scala Santa on his knees, 
vwired a score of churches, anil earned so many indulgences that he almost 
wished his parents were dead, so that he might deliver them from purgatorv'. 
He explored the Roman Forum, but was apparently unmoved bv rhe Ren¬ 
aissance art wnrh u hich Raphael, Michelangelo, and a hundred others were 
beginning to adorn the capital For many years afrer this trip he made no 
extant comment on the worldliness of rhe Roman clergy or the immorality 
then popular in the holy city. Ten years later, however, and still more in 
rhe sometimes imaginative reminisicenccs of his Table Talk in old age, he 
described the Rome of 15 t 0 as an abomination,” the popes as worse than 
pagan emperors, and the papal court as being “served at supper by twelve 
n^ed girls.”’♦ \’ery probably he had no entry to the higher ecclesiastical 
circles, and had no direct knowledge of rheir unquestionably casj-^ moraliry. 

After his return to Wittenberg (February 1511) he was rapidly advanced 
in the pedagogical scale, and was made provincial vHcar-general of his order. 
He pve courses In the Bible, preached regularly in the parish church, and 
carried on the work of his office with industry and devotion. Says a distin¬ 
guished Catholic scholar: 

His official letters breathe a deep solicitude fur the wavering, a 
gentle sympathy for the fallen; they show profound touches of 
religious feeling and rare practical sense, though not unmarred with 
counsels that have unorthodox tendencies. The plague which afflicted 
Wittenberg in ijt6 found him courageously at his post, which, in 
spite of the concern of his friends, he ^^ould not abandon. 
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Slowly, during these years hk religious ideas mwed away 

from the official doctrines of rhe Church. He began ro speak of “our theol¬ 
ogy,” in contrast with that which wtis taught at hlrfurt. In 151 j he ascribed 
the corruption of the world to the cicrgj', who delivered to the people coo 
many maxims and fables of human invenrion, and not the Scriptural world of 
God. In 1516 he discovered an anonymous Gennan manuscript, -u hose 
mystic piety so supported his own view of the utter dependence of the 
stiul, for salvation, on divine grace that he edited and published it as I'heol-- 
ogij Gerwrin/jefl or Deutsche Tbeolo^e. He blamed the preachers of indul- 
I'cnces for raking advantage of the simplicity* of the poor. In private cor¬ 
respondence he began to identify the Andchrist of John’s First EpLstk 
with the pope,^* In July 1517. invited by*' Duke George of Alhertine Saxony 
to preach in Dresden, he argued that the mere acceptance of the merits of 
Christ assured the believer’s salvation. The Duke complained tliat such 
stress on faith rather than virtue ‘‘would only' make the people presump¬ 
tuous and mutinous.” ’■ Three months later the reckless friar challenged the 
world to debate the ninety-five theses that he had posted on \^'ittenbeJg 
Church. 


ra. THE re\oli,'tion takes form 

Cranach’s woodcut of 1510 may reasonably suggest the Luther of 1517: 
a tonsured monk of middle stature, temporarily slender, with large eyes of 
serious intent, larger nose, and resolute chin, a face not pugnaciously hut 
i[uierly announcing courage and character. V ct it was honest anger, rather 
than jejune audacity, that wrote the theses. The local bishop saw nothing 
heretical in them, but mildly^ advised Luther to write no more on the subject 
for a while. Tlte author himself was at first dismayed by the furor he had 
aroused. In May 1518, he told Stanpitz that his red ambition was to lead a 
life of quiet retirement. He deceived himself; he relished battle. 

The theses became the talk of literate Germany* Thousands had waited 
for such a protest, and the pent-up anticJcricalisni of generations thrilled at 
having found a voice, TTie sale of indulgences declined. But many diampions 
rose to meet the challenge. Ter/el himself, with some professional aid, re¬ 
plied in One Hundred jn</ Six Anti-Theses {December 1517). He made no 
concessions or apologies, but “gave at times an uncompromising, even dog¬ 
matic, sanction to mere theological opinions that were hardly consonant 
with the most accurate scholarship." When this publication reached W'it- 
renberg a hawker offering it for sale was mobbed by universiry students, 
and hts stock of 800 copies was burned in the marker square—a proceeding 
of which Luther joymuslv disapproved. He answ*crcd Teirel in "A Sermon 
on Indulgences and Grace,” concluding with a cbaractcrisric defiance: “If 
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E am called a heretic by those whose purses Will sulfer from my truths^ 1 care 
not much fur their brawliogj for only those say this whfisc dark understand- 
ing has nev’^cr known the Bible.” Jakob van Hoogsrractcn of Cologne thun¬ 
dered invectives against Luthcct and suggested burning him at the stake. 
Johann Eck, Vice-Chancellor of the Universicy of Ingoktadt, i^cd a pam¬ 
phlet* Oheluci (ATarch 1518), which charged Luther with dissembiacing 
‘'Bohemian poison” (the heresies of Huss), and subverting all ecclesiastical 
order. In Rome Sylvester Prierlas, papal censor of literature, published a 
DiahgTie "maintaining the absolute supremacy of the in terms not al- 
rogethcr free from exagEjerarion^ especially stretching his theory to an un« 
warrantable point in dealing with indulgences.”^ 

Luther countered in a Larin brochure Rejoladone^ (April 1518), copies 
of which he sent to his local bishop and to the Pope—in both cases %virh as¬ 
surances of orthodoxy^ and submission. The tc.icc spoke quite handsomelv of 
Leo X: 

Although there arc in the Church both very learned and very holy 
men, it is nevertheless the infelicity of our age that even they . * * 
cannot suL-ctir the Churclc », ^ Now at la-st have a most excellent 
PonrifTt Leo X, whose integriu' and learning are a delight to all good 
men's cara. But what can that most berngn of men da alone, in so great 
a confusion of affairs^ worthy as he is to reign in betier diues? . . . 

In this age wc are wordiy only of sitch as Julius [] and Alex¬ 

ander VIr . - i Kome herself, yea, Rome most of aU, now laughs at good 
men; in what part of the Oiiistian world do men more freely make a 
niock of the best bishops than in Rome, the true Babylon? 

To Leo directly he professed an unwonted humility: 

.Most blessed Father, 1 offer myself prostrate at the feet of your 
Holiness, with atl that I am and Imc. Quicken, slay, call, rccalC ap¬ 
prove, reprove, as may seem to you good. I will ackno\^Tedge your 
voice as the voice of fJhrisr, residing and speaking in you. If I hat^e 
deserved death I will not refuse to die*®^ 

HOVA ever, as Leo's advisers noted, the RfSalutioftex affirmed the superiority 
of an ecumenical council to the pope, spoke slightingly of relics and pil¬ 
grimages^ denied the surplus merits of the saints, and rejected all addjtiDn.s 
made by die popes in the last three cenruries to the theory and practice of 
indulgences. As these were a prime source of papal revenue, and Leo was at 
his Avits' end to finance his philanthropies, amusements, and w ars, as well as 
rhe adiriinistration and building program of the Church, the harassed Ponriff^ 
w^ho had at first brushed the dispute aside as a passing fracas among monks, 
now took the matter in hand, and sunimoned Luther to Rome (July 7^1518) * 
l.urher faced a critical decision. Lyen if the most genial of popes should 
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CTcat him Jeniently. he niiglu find himself politely silenced and buried in a 
Roman iiion 3 stcn% cn be soon forgotten by those u'ho now applauded him. 
He wrote to Georg Spaladn, chaplain to Elector Frederick, suggesting 
that German princes should protect tliclr citizens from compulsory ex¬ 
tradition to Italy. The 0 ector agreed. He had a high regard for Luther, who 
Itad made the Universiev of Witrenberg prosper; and besides. Emperor Max, 
seeing in Luther a possible card to play in diplomatic contests with Rome, 
advised the Elector to “rake good care of that monk.” ® 

At this very thne the Emperor had summoned an lm]icri3i Diet to meet 
at Augsburg to consider the Pope’s rei^uest that it should tax Germany to 
help finance a new crusade against the Turks. The clergy (Leo proposed) 
should py a tench, the laitx' a twelftli, of their income, and every fifty 
householders should furnish one man. The Diet refused; on the contrary, it 
firmly restated the grievances that were providing the background of 
Luther’s success. It pointed out to the papal legate that Gcroiany had often 
taxed herself for crusades, only to see the funds U-sed for other papal pur¬ 
poses; that the people would vigorously oppose any further remission of 
money to Italy; that the annates, confirmation fees, and costs of canonical 
litigation referred to Rome were already an intolerable burden- and that 
German benefices were given as plums to Italian priests. So bold a rejection 
of papal requests, said one delegate, had never been known in German his¬ 
tory.** Noting the spirit of rebellion among the princes. Maximilian wrote 
to Rome advising caution in the treatment of Luther, bur promising co- 
opradon in suppressing heresy. 

Leo was disposed or complied to lenience', indeed, a Protestant hisrorian 
has ascribed the triumph of the Ref unnation to the moderation of the 
Pop.*^ He put aside the order for Luther’s appearance in Rome; instead he 
bade him present himself at Augsburg before Cardinal Cajctati, and answer 
charges of indiscipline and heresy. Mt iastructed his legate to offer Luther 
full pardon, and future dignities, if he would recant and submit; otherwise 
the secular authoHdes should be asked to send him to Rome.*''' About the 
same rime Leo announced his intention of presenting to Frederick an honor 
that the pious Elector had long coveted—that “Golden Rose” which the 
ppes bestowed upon secular rulers whom they wished ro signalize with 
their highest favor. Probably l^o now nffered to supprr Frederick as suc¬ 
cessor to the Imprial crown.®" 

Aimed wth an Imprial safe-conduct, Luther met Cajetan at Augsburg 
(October t j-iy, 1 j t8). The Cardinal was a man of great theobigical learn¬ 
ing and exemplary life, bur he misread his function to be that of judge, nor 
diploniat. As he saw the matter, it was primarily a question of ecdesiasrical 
discipline and order: should a monk be allowed to criderze publidy bis sup- 
riors-^to whom he had vo«'ed obedience—and to advocate views condemned 
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by rhc Church? l^Lcfusing; to discuss the right or wrong of Luther’s starc- 
ments, he demanded a retraction and a pledge never again to disturb the peace 
of the Church. Each lost patience with the other. Lurher returned im¬ 
penitent to W ittenberg; Cajetan asked Frederick to send him to Rome; 
Frederick refused. Ludier wrote a Sf^irited account of the intervieu-a, which 
was circulated throughout Germany. In forwarding it to his friend W enzel 
Link, he added: “I send you my trifling work that you may sec whether I 
am not right in supposing that, according to Paul, the real Antichrist holds 
sway over rhc Roman court. [ think he is worse than any Turk.”*^ In a 
milder letter to Duke George he asked that ”a common reforffiatioji should 
be undertaken r>f the spiritual and temporal estates”^—his first known use 
of the word that was to give his rebellion its historic name. 

Leo continued his efforts for conciliation. By a bull of November 9, 1518, 
he repudiated many of the extreme clauns for indulgences; these forgave 
neither sins nor gudt, lint only tliosc catthly penalties that rhc Church—not 
secular rulers—had imposed; as to releasing souls from purgatory, the power 
of the pope was limited to his prayers, beseeching God xn apply to a dead 
soul the surplus merits of Christ and the saints. On November 18 Luther 
issued an appeal from the judgment of the pope to rhat of a general council. 
In rhat same month Leo commissiimed Karl von .Miltir/, a young Saxon 
nobleman in nuiior orders in Rome, to take the Golden Rose to Frederick, 
mid als«> to make a quiet effort to bring Lurher, that “child of Satan,” back 
to obedience,™ 

Oti reaching Germany, Miltitz was astonished to find half the country 
openly hostile to the Roman See. .\mong his own friends in Augsburg and 
Nuremberg three out of live were for Luther. In Saxony anti-papal feeling 
ran sn strong that he divested himself of all indications that he was a papal 
conunksioncr. W hen he met L.uthcr ar Altenburg (January^ j. 1519), he 
found him more open to reason than rti fear. Probably at thk stage Luther 
wsts sincerely anxious to preserve the unitj^ of Western Chrisrendi>m. He 
made generous c(incessions: to obsctv'c silence if his opponents wtmld do 
likewise; to write a letter of submission to the Pope; to acknowdedge publicly 
the propriety of prayers to the saints, the reality of purgatory, and the use¬ 
fulness of indulgences in remitting canonical penances; and to recommend 
TO the people a peaceful allegiance to the Church; iiieanu Idle the derails of 
rhc controversy were to be submitted for adjudication to some Geniian 
bishop acceptable to both parties."“ VVell pleased, Milritz went to Leipzig, 
summoned Tctzcl, reproved hhn for excesses, accused him of mendacity 
and cmbezzlcincnt, and dkiiissed him. 'Fctzcl retired to his monasrerv', and 
died soon afterward (August 11.119). On hk deathbed he received a kindly 
letter from Luther, assuring him that the indulgence sale was only an oc¬ 
casion. not a cause, of rhc disturbance, “that the affair had not been hemm 
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on that account, bur that the child had quite another father.’’ On March j 
Luther \VTnie to the Pope a letter af complete submission. Leo replied in a 
fricndlv spirit (March 19), inviting him to come to Rome to make his 
confessian. and offering him money for the journey.*'’ However, ivith con¬ 
sistent inconsistency, Luther had written to Spalatin on March i j: I am at 
a loss to know whether the Pope is Antichrist or his apostle," ®* Under the 
circumstances he thought it safer to stay in M'ittenberg. 

There the faculty, students, and citizens w'ere predominantly friendly to 
his cause. He was especially happy tO' receive the sup|>Qtt of a briHiant young 
humanlsr and theologian whom the Elector had appointed in 1518, at the 
age of twenty-one, to tejch Greek at the universiu% Philipp Schwarzen 
(Black Earth) had had his name Hellenlzed as Melanchthoti by his grear- 
unclc Rcucblin. A man of small stature, frail physique, lialting gait, homely 
features, lofty brow, and timid eyes, this inrellectual of the Reformarion 
became so loved in Wittenberg that five or six hundred midents crowded 
his lecture room, and Luther himself, who described him as having ‘‘aJTTiogt 
every virtue knov™ to man,” humbly sat among his pupils. “.Mebnch- 
thoa," said Erasmas. "Is a man of gentle nature; even his enemies speak 
w'ell of him.'' ^ Luther enjoyed combat; .Melanchthon longed for peace and 
conciliation. Luther sometimes chided him as immoderately moderate; but 
Luther's noblest and mildest side showed in his nnintermpted affection for 
one so opposed to him in temperament and policy. 

I have been bom to war, and fight wkh factions and detnJs; there¬ 
fore mv books are stormy and warlike. T must root out the stumps 
and stocks, cut away the thorns and hedges, till up the ditches, and urn 
the rough forester to break a path and make things ready. But Master 
Philip walks softly and silendy, tills and plants, sows and watcis witli 
pleasure, as God has gifted him richly.** 

Another Wittenberg professor shone with a fiercer light than Melanch- 
rhon’s. .Andreas Bodenstein, known from his birthplace a.s Cirlstadt, had 
joined the university staff at the age of twenty-four (1504); at thirn' he 
received the chair of Thomistic philowphy and theologj'. On April ij, 
15 f 7, he anticipated Luther's historic protest by publishing 15 1 theses against 
indulgences. -At first opposed to Luther, he soon turned into an ardent sup¬ 
porter, "hotter in the matter than 1 ," said the great rcbcl.®^ When Eck’s 
Ohelisci challenged Luther’s theses Caristadt defended them in 406 propo¬ 
sitions; one of these contained the first definite declaration, in the German 
Reformation, of the Bible’s paramount authority' over the decretals and 
traditions of the Church. Eck replied with a challenge to a public debate; 
Caristadt readily agreed, and Luther made the arrangements. Eck then pub¬ 
lished a prospectm listing thirteen theses which he offered to prove in the 
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detiatc. One ran: “We deny thar rhc Roiiian Church vva>i not juperior ro 
other chiirclics before the dme of Sylvester; wc have always recognb^d the 
possessor of Perer’s chair as his successor and as the vicar of Christ.” But it 
was not Carlstadt, it was Luther who, in the Reioluriojiei^ had raised the 
point that in the first centuries of Christianity the Roman See had no more 
autliority than several other bishop of the Church. Luther felt hitasdf 
challenged, and claimed that Eck’s thesis freed him from his vow' of silence. 
He determined to join Carlstadt in the rheological ternmament. 

In June 1519, the two warriors rode off to Leipzig, accompanied by 
AleUnchthon and six other professors, and escorted in country carts bv itio 
\^ltteiibcrg students armed and armored as if for liattle; and in truth thev 
were entering territory hostile to Luther. In the great tapestried hall of 
Pleissenburg Castle, packed with e.\cited spectators, and under the presi¬ 
dency of the orthodox Duke George of .-Mbertine Saxony, Eck and Carlstadt 
began the joust between the old and the new (June 27). Hardly anyone in 
Leipzig cared that on the morrow a new emperor was to be elected at Fr ank , 
fort-am-jVlain. After Carlstadt had for days suffered under F.ck’s superior 
argumentariveskil], Luther took the stand for Wittenberg. He wasbrilliani 
and powerful in debate, but recklessly candid. He denied emphatically the 
primacy of the bishop of Rome in the early days of Christbnity, and re¬ 
minded his mosdy antipathetic audience that the widespread Greek Ortho¬ 
dox Church still rejected the supremacy of Rome. WTien Eck charged that 
Luther’s view echoed that of ITuss, which the Cmineil of Constance had 
condemned, Luther replied that even ecumenical councils could err, and that 
many doctrines of Huss were sound. W'hen this debate ended (July 8), Eck 
had accomplished his real purpose-^ to have Luther commit huiiself to a 
definite heresy. The Reformation now advanced from a minor dispute about 
Indulgences to a major challenge of papal authority over Qinsrcndom, 

Eck passed on to Rome, presented to the Curia a report of the disputation, 
and recommended the excommunication of Luther. Leo was nor so precipi¬ 
tate; he still hoped for some peaceable solution, and he w*as too distant from 
Germany to real be how far the rcvtilr had gone. Prominent and respected 
citizens like Johan Hobscimher. Lazanrs SjJcngler, and Willibald Pirkheuner 
spoke up for Luther; Diirer prayed for his success; the humanists were send¬ 
ing forth a cloud of pamphlets satirbing the papacy with all the c.xuberant 
vituperarion charactEristic of rite age. Cinch von Hutten, on reaching -A.utts- 
biirg in 1 jiB, turned his rhjmes agalfi-sr Leo’s call for crusading funds, and 
c.xpressed the hope that the collectors would go home with empty bags, 
hen news came of the Leipzig debate he hailed Luther as the liberator of 
Gcnnany, and from that rime his pen was a sword for the Reform, He en¬ 
listed among Franz von Sickingen’s knights—who were itching for rev- 
(»lutiori~and induced him to offer Luther all the suppon and protection that 
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his imicd band could provide. Lncher replied in warni appreciaTion, bux 
was not ready to use farce in defense of his person. 

In March 1520, Huttcn published atn old German manuscript wTitten in 
the dme of the Emperor Henry I V** {r_ 1056-1106) < and supporting Henry 
in his struggle against Pope Gregoiy \'' 1 L He dedicated the book to the 
young Emperor Charies V, as a hint thac Gcnnany expected him to avenge 
Henryks huniiliation and defeat. To free Germany from Rome, said Hutten, 
was of greater urgency than to repel the Turks. ^*’\\*hile our forefathers 
thought it unworthy of them to submit to the Romans when these were the 
most martial nation in the vt orld, \^c nor only submit to these effeminate 
slaves of lust and luxury, but suffer ourselves to he plundered to munstcr to 
their sensuality/* “ in April 1520^ Hutten i^ed the first of two series of 
Gexprdebej verse dialogues that played a role second only to Luther^s w orks 
In Yoicing and sdmubting the national desire for independence from Rome. 
He described Rome as a **gigancic bloodsucking worm/' and declared that 
"the Pope is a bandit chiefs and his gang bears the name of the Chnrch. . . . 
Rome Ls a sea of iinpuritv\ a mire of filch, a boctoTnIcss sink of iniquir)\ 
Should we nor flock from all quarters to compass the destrucrion of this 
coinnion curse of Imuran it}"?”"® Erasmus pleaded with Hutten to temper 
his st)de, and gave him a friendly warning that he was in danger of arrest. 
Hutren hid himself in one after another of Sicklngen^s castles, bur continued 
his campaign. To EJcctor Frederick he recommended the secular appropri¬ 
ation of ail monastic wealth and described the excellent uses to which Ger¬ 
many could put the money that was annually sent to Rome.'^" 

But the center of the w ar remained in little Wittenberg. In the spring of 
1510 Luther published, with furious notes, an Epk&ttfe in which he quoted 
the most recent and sfill uncompromisingclaims made by orthodox theolo¬ 
gians fur the primeV and powers of the popes* Luther met extremes with 
extremes: 

If Runic thus believer and teaches nith the knowledge of popes and 
trardimls (which 1 hope h not the ease), then in these writings I freely 
declare that the true Antichrist is sitting in the temple of God and is 
reigning in Rome—chat eitipurpled Babylon—and that the Roman 
Curia h the Synagogue of Satan..,. If the fury' of the RonianisEs thus 
goes on, there will be no remedy left except that the emperors, kings, 
and princes, girt about T,rith force and arms, should attack these pests 
of the world, and settle the matter no longer by words but by the 
sword. H ^ * If we strike thieves with the gallows, robbers with the 
sword, heretics with fire, why do \ne not much more attack in amis 
these masters of perdition, these cardinals, these pnpes, and all this 
sink of the Roman Sodom which has without end cornjptcd the 
Church of God* and w'ash our hands in thdr blond' 
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Later in the same year Carlstadr issued a ‘'lirrle book*’“De canonich scrips 
turis /ii'W/wi—exalting' the Bible over pupcs, countrils, and rradiciom, and the 
Gospels over the Epistles; if Luther had followed this last line, Protestantism 
tniglir have been less Pauline, Augustinian, and predcstinarian. The Ubeilus 
was ahead of its time in doubting the Mosaic: authorship of the Pentateuch, 
and the full aurhenticity of the Gospels. But it was weak in its centra] 
argument: it decided the authenticity of Biblical bonks by the traditions of 
the early centuries, and then rejected tradition in favor of the books so 
cerKfied. 

Heartened by the support of Melanchthon and Carlstadt, llutten and 
Sickingen, Luther wtoic to Spalatin (June ii, i jici)* 

! have east the die, 1 now despise the rage of the Romans as much 
as I do their favor, I will not reconcile myself to them for all etemitv* 

.,. Let them condemn and bum all that belongs to me; in return I 
M jU do as much for them Now I no longer fear, and [ am publish¬ 
ing 3 book in the Gentian tongue about Christian re form, directed 
against ihe pope, in language as violent as if J viere addressing .Anti¬ 
christ.^* 


IV. BULLi! BI^iSTS 

On June 15,1 jio, Leo X issued a bull, Exturge Do 7 mie, which condemned 
forty-one statements by Luther, ordered the public burning of the WTitings 
in which these had appeared, and e-xhorted Luther to abjure his errors and 
rcruru to the fold. After sLvty days of further refusal ro come to Rome and 
make a public recantation, he was to be cut off from Christendom by ex- 
cununumcation, he was to lie shunned as a heretic by all the faithful, all 
places where he stayed were to suspend religious services, and all secular 
authorities were to banish him from their dominions or deliver him to Rome. 

Luther marked the end of his period of grace by pubbshing the first of 
three little books that constituted a program of religious revolution. I lithcr- 
to he had written in Latin for the intellectual classes; now he wrote in Ger- 
man and as a German patriot—.^ti Opffft Let/tr ro the Chtistiini Nobility of 
the Germtni Nmott Concemmg the Reform of the Chrittian Estate, He in¬ 
cluded in hLs apfieal the noble youth" who, a year before, had been chosen 
emperor as Charles V, and whom *God has given us to be our head, thcrebv 
avi-akeuing grear hopes of good in many hearts." ** Luther attacked the 
three walls that the papacy had built around itself; the distinction between 
the clergy and the laity, the right of the pope to decide the interpretation of 
Scriprure, and his exclusive right to summon a general council of the Church. 
All these defensive assumptions, said Luther, must l>e overthrown. 

First, there is no real difference between clergy and Uity; every Oiristian 
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is made a priest by baprUnc Secular rulers, therefore, should exercise their 
powers “without let or hindrance, regardless whether it be pope, bishop, or 

priest W'honi they affect_All that the canon law has said to the contrary 

is sheer invention of Roman presumption.*'^^ Second, since every Christian 
is a priest, he has the right to interpret the Scriptures according to his omti 
I lght.'*^ Third, Scripture should be our final authority for doctrine or prac¬ 
tice, and Scripture offers no warrant for the c.xcluslve right of the pope to 
call a council. If he seeks by e.xcommunic3rion or interdict to prev'cnr a 
council, “we should despise his conduct as that of a madman, and, relying on 
God, hurl back the ban on him, and coerce him as besr we can.’’** A council 
should be called very soon; it should examine the “horrible” anomaly that 
the head of Christendom lives in more worldly splendor than any king; it 
should end the appropriation of German benefices by Italian clergymen; it 
should reduce to a hundredth the “swarm of vermin" holding ecclesiastical 
sinecures in Rome and living chieflv on money from Germany. 

Some have estimated that eveiy year more than 300.000 gulden 
find their way from Geniianv to Italy.... Tf’e here cojne to the hem 

of the viatter _How comes it that we Genrianji must put up -wdih 

such roblxry and such extortion of our property at the hands of the 
poper ... If we justly hang thieves and behead robbers, why should 
wc let Roman avarice go free? For he is the greatest thief and robber 
that has come or can come into the world, and all in the holy name 
of Christ and St. Pctcrl WTio can longer endure it or keep silencer 

WTiy should the German Church pay this perpetual tribute to a foreign 
power? Let the Gcmian clergy throw off their subjection to Rome, and 
c.<!rahltsh a national church under the leadership of the Archbishop of Main^. 
Mendicant orders should be reduced, priests should be allowed to marry, no 
binding monastic vows should be taken before the age of thirty; interdicts, 
pilgrimages, Ma.'ses for the dead, and holydays (except Sundays) should 
be abolished. The German Church should be rtcuncilcd with the Hussites 
of Bohemia; Huss was burned in flagrant violation of the safe-conduct given 
him bv the emperor- and in any case “we should vanquish heretics with 
book-s, not with burning.“ All canon law should be discarded; there should 
be only one law, for clergy aud laity alike. 

Above all, we should drive out from German lands the papal legates 
with their “powers"—wluch they sell us for large sums of money— 
to legalize unjust gains, dissolve oaths, vo\i^ and agreements, saying 
that the pope has authority^ to do this—though it b sheer knavery. 

... If there were no other evil wiles to prove that the pope is the 
true Antichrist, this one thing would he enough to prove it. Hearest 
thou this, O pope, not most holy of men but most sinful? Oh, that 
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GDd frani heaven would soon descrov ihy throne, and sink it in the 
abyss flf belli . , . O Christ my Lord, look down, let the day tif thv 
judgment break, and destroy the Devil's nest at Roniel 

This hcidluug a^ulr of one man against a powder that penaded all West¬ 
ern Europe became the sensation of Germany, (furious men considered it 
intemperate and rash; many reckoned it among the most heroic deeds in 
German history. The first edition of the Open Letter was soon exhausted, 
and the presses of Wittenberg w'ere kept busy with new printings. Germany, 
like England, was rijic for an appeal ro narionalism; there was as yet no 
Germany on the map, but there were Germans, newly conscious of them¬ 
selves as a people. As Muss had stressed his Bohemian patriotism, as Henry 
liTll would reject not Catholic doctrine hut papal power over England, so 
Luther now planted his standard of revolt not in theological deserts, but in 
the rich soil of the German national spirit. WTiercver Protestandsm won, 
nadonallsm carried the Bag. 

In September ijzo, Eck and Jerome Aleandcr promulgated the bull of 
excommunication in Germany. Luther fought back with a second manifesto, 
The Bahylmian C^ptknty of the Church (October 6). Addressed to theo¬ 
logians and scholars, it reverted to Latin, bur jr was soon translated, and had 
almost as much Influence on Christian doctrine as the Opew Letter had on 
ecclesiastical and political hl5toIy^ .As the Jew'S had suffered a long captivity 
in Babylonia, so the Church as established by Clirist, and as described in the 
New Testament, had undergone over a thousand years of caprivity under 
the papacy in Rome, During that period the religion of Christ had been cor¬ 
rupted in faith, morals, and ritual. Since Oirist had given hLs Apostles wine 
as well as bread at the La.st Supper, the Hussites were right: the Eucharist 
should be administered in both forms w'herever the people so desired. The 
priest docs not change the bread and wine in to the body and blood of Christ; 
no priest has such mystical potency; but to the fervent communicant Christ 
comes spiritually and substandally, nor through any miraculous rtansfor- 
mation by a priest, but by His will and power; He is present in rhe 
Eucharist bread and wine, by consubstantiation, not by rransub- 

stanriarion.^ Luther rejected witli horror the notion that in the Mass the 
priest offers up Christ tn HLs Father as a sacrifice in atonement for man's 
sins-though he found nothing horrible in the idea that God had allowed man 
to crucify God as a sacrifice to God in atonement for man's sins. 

To these theological subtleties he added some ethical novelties. Marriage 
is not a sacrament, for Christ made no promise to infuse jt \\nth div'ine grace. 
“The marriages of the ancients were no less sacred than ours, nor are those 
of unbelievers less true.”Consequently there simuld be no prohibition of 
marriage between Christians and non-Guistians. “Just as I may eat, drink. 
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slccpt walk . * * and do business with a heathen, a Jew, a Turk, or a hercric, 
sn aUo 1 may marry any of them. Do not give heed to the foo^s law ^^hich 
forbids this.... A heathen is just lis much a man or a w^oman created by God 
as St. Peter, St. Payl, or St. Lucy.” “ A woman married to an impotent hus¬ 
band should be allowed, if he consents, to have intercourae with another 
man in order to have a child, and should be peonitred to pass the child off 
as her husband's. If the husband refuses consent she may justly divorce him. 
Vet divorce is an endless tragedy; perhaps bigamy would be better,^ Then, 
adding defiance to heresy, Luther concluded: ^*1 hear a rumor of new bulls 
and papal maledictions sent out against me, in which I am urged to recants 
.. * If that is true, I desire this book to be a portion of the recantadon 1 shall 
makc.”“ 

Such a taunt should have deflected MiJtitz from sdll dreaming of a rtc- 
unciliatjon, Ncverrhelcss he again sought out Luther (October ii, 1510), 
and persuaded him ro send to Pope Leo a letter disclaiming any intent to 
attack him personally, and presenting temperately the case for refonm. For 
his part Miltitz would trj" to secure a revocation of the bulL Luther, the 
thITty-seven-year-old ^'peasant, son of a peasant" (as he proudly caUed him¬ 
self), wrote a letter not of apjology but of almost paternal counsel to the 
forty-five-year-old heir of St. Peter and the ^ledicL He expressed fus respect 
for the Pope as an individual, but condemned without compromise the cor¬ 
ruption of the paj^acy in rhe past* and of the papal Curia in the present: 

Thy reputation, and dit fame of thy blameless life ... arc too well 
kno\vn and too high to be assailed. . . . But thy See, which is called 
the Roman Curia, and of which ncidicr tl^ou nor any tnan can denv 
that it is more corrupt than any IJsbylon or Sodom ever was, and 
which is, as far as I can see, chametenzed by a mcallv depraved, hope¬ 
less, and notorious svickedness—that See I have truly despised, . . . 

Tlie Roman Church has become the mi?st licentious den of thieves, 
the most shameless of all brothels, the kingdom of sin, death, and 
hell. ... I have alw'avs grieved, most excellent Leo. that thou hast 
been trtade pope in theisc times, for thou wert worthy of better 
days, . . . 

Do not listen, therefore, mv dear Leo, to those sirens w^ho make 
thee out to be no mere man hut a dcniigod, so that thou mayest com¬ 
mand . .. what thou wilt.... Thou art a serv^ant 0/ serv^antis and be¬ 
yond all other men in a most pitiable and dangerous position. Be not 
deceived by those who pretend that thou art lord of the world . . , 
w'ho prate that thou hast powder over heaven, hell, and purgatory. 

-. * They err who exalt thee above a cmincit and abo ve the Church 
universal. Thej^ err who ascribe to thee the right of interpredng 
Scriprure, for undercover of thy name they seek ro set up their OV.TI 
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uickcdncss in the Church, and, alas, through them Satan has already 
made much headway under iliy predecessors. In short, believe none 
who exalt thee, believe those who humble thee/’ 

Along with this letter Luther sent to Leo the third of his manifestoes. He 
called it A Treatise m Cbrhtiim Liberty (Kovember 1510), and felt that 
‘'unless I atn deceived, it is the whole of Chrisrian living in a brief form.”®® 
Here he expressed with uncongenial moderation hLs basic doctrine—that 
faith alone, not good works, makes the true Chiistiaii and saves him from 
hell. For it is faith in Christ that makes a man good; his good works follow 
from that faith. “The tree bears fruit, the fruit does not bear the tree,"”^ A 
man firm in his faith in the divinity and redeeming sacrifice of Christ enjoys 
not freedom of will, but the profoundest freedom of all: freedom from his 
own carnal nature, from all evil powers, from damnation, even from law; 
for the man whose virtue flow's spontaneously from his faith needs no com¬ 
mands to righteousness *'* Yet this free man must Uc serv ant to all men, for he 
will nor be happy if he fails to do alt in his pow'er to save others as well as 
himself. He is united to God by faith, to his neighbor by love. Every be¬ 
lieving Christian is a ministering priest. 

while Luther was writing these historic treatises, lick and Alcandcr were 
encountering the religious revolution at first hand. In Meissen. iMersebur^, 
and Brandenburg they w-erc successful in proclaiming the bull of excom¬ 
munication; at Nuremberg they elicited apologies from Plrkheimer and 
Sjiengleri, at Mainr. Archbishop Albrecht, after flirring a while with the Ref¬ 
ormation, excluded Hut ten from his court and imprison td the printers of 
Hutren’s books; at Ingolstadt Luther's books wxre confiscated, and in Main?, 
Louvain, and Cologne they were hurmxl. But at Leipzig, Torgau, and 
Ddbein the posted bull was pelted with dirt and tom down; at Erfurt many 
professors and clergymen joined in a general refusal to recognize the bull, 
and students threw all available copies into the rtver; finally Eck fled from 
the scenes of his triumphs a year before.®* 

Luther denounced the ban in a series of bitter pamphlets, in one of which 
he fully approved the doctrines of Huss. About August j j, 1510, as "a single 
flea daring to address the king of kings," he apj^calcd to the Fm^icror for 
prorectioTT; and on November 17 he published a formal appeal from the 
Pope to a free council of the Church. U'hcn he learned that the papal en¬ 
voys were burning his books, he decided to reply in kind. 1 Ic issued an in¬ 
vitation to the pious and studious youths” of W ittenberg to assemble outside 
the Elster gate of the city on the morning of December 10. There, with his 
cits n hands, he cast the papal bull into a fire, along with some canonical 
dccrc^ and volumes of Scholastic rheology- in one act he symbolized his 
rejecrion of canon law, of Aijiiinas’s philosophy, and of any coercive an- 
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thoritA* of the Church. The students jt>yfully^ collected other books of the 
kind, and with them kept the fire burning till late afternoon. 

On December 11 Luther proclaimed that no man could be saved unless 
he renounced the rule of the pjpacN',”^ The monk had excommunicated the 
pope. 

V, THE Dit;r OP worms: 152) 

A thirtl actor now nvounted the stage, and from this moment played 
through thim^ years a major role in the condict of theologies and states. 
In a dozen chapters he will impinge upon our narratrve. 

The future Fjnpwror Charles V' began with a royal but tarnished heredity. 
His paternal grandparents were the Emperor Maximilian and Mary of Bur¬ 
gundy, daughter of Charles the Bold; his maternal grandparents were Fer¬ 
dinand and Isabella; his father was Philip the Handsome, King of Casdle at 
twenty-sL\, dead at wenty-eight; his mother was Juana la Loca, who went 
ins'ane when Charles was sis, and sur\'ived till he was £fty-five. He was bom 
in Ghent (February 24, 1500)* was brought up in Brusseb, and remained 
Flemish in speech and character till his final redremenr in Spain; neither 
Spain nor Gerinany forgave him. But in time he learned to speak German, 
Spanish, Italian, and French, and could be silent in five languages. Adrian 
of Utrecht tried to teach him philosophy, with inconriderabk success. From 
this good bishop he received a strong infusion of religious orthodoxy, yet 
he probably inibibcil, in middle age. a secret skepticism from his Flemish ad¬ 
visers and courtiers, among whom an Frasmian indifference to dogma was 
smilingly popular. Sonic priests complained of the freedom allowed to reli¬ 
gious opinion in Charles’s enrouragc."' F le made a point of pietj', but studied 
carefuUy the art of war. He read Omiincs, and learned almost tn childhood 
the tricks of diplomacy and the unnioraJity of states. 

On his father’s death (tjod) he inherited Flanders, Holland, Ftanchc- 
Comt^, and a claim to Burgundy, At fifteen he assumed the government, 
and devoted himself to administration. At sixteen he became Charles I, King 
of Spain, SicUy, Sardinia, Naples, and Spanish America. At nioctccn he 
aspired to Ijc emperor. Francis I of France sought the same honor at the same 
time, and the Imperial Electors were pleased with hb but Charles 

sjient 850,000 florins on the contest, and W'on (1519), To aracmble this 
heavy T rhikgeh he borrowed 543,000 florins from the F uggers;from that 
time Charles W'as for the Fuggers and the Fuggers were for Charles. When 
he dallied in repaying the loan, Jakob Fugger H sent him a sharp reminder; 

It is w'ell known that your Majestv" without me might not have 
acquired the Imperial honor, as I can attest with the written state¬ 
ments of all the delegates.... And in all this T have looked not to niy 
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own pnafit, *, * J\lv r&peciful rcqnesi is rhax you will graciously ^. - 
order rhat the moncv which I ha^ e paid tiat^ logethcr \i'ith the inter- 
esr on it. shflU be returned without further delay “ 


CharJes met part of his obligation by giving the Kuggers a lien on the port 
ihirics of Antwerj>,^ When the Fuggers were almost ruined by Turkish 
con quests in Hungary^ he came to rheir rescue by turning over to theni 
ctmtrol of Spanish mines.®^ Henceforth the key lo much poliiicd historj' 
would be Ch^ehe^ te btm^ikr. 

The youth who at nineteen fciund himself titular head of all Central and 
VV'estern Europe except England, hVance* Portugal, and the Papal States 
w as already marked bv the feeble health that was to nnilriply his vicissitudes^ 
Palc^ shorty homely, with aquiline nose and sharp, challenging chin, feeble in 
voice and grave of mien^ he was kindly and affable by nature, but he soon 
learned that a ruJer must main tain distance and bearings that silence is half 
of diplomacy* and that an open sense of humor dims the aura of royalty, 
Aleander, meeting him in 1520^ reported to Leo X: *'This prince seems to 
me well endowed w^ith .,, prudence beyond his years, and to have much 
more at the back of his head than he carries on his face."®® He was not 
nicntally keen, except in judging men—which is half the battle; he barely rose 
to the crises that confronted him—but rhat was iTiuch indeed. A conserving 
indolence of body and mind kept him inert until the situation demanded 
decision; then he met it with sudden resolution and resourceful pe^tl^acity^ 
Wisdom came to him not by nature but by trials. 

On October 23, 1520, Charles V, no older than the century^, went to 
Charlemagne's Aachen to be crowded. Elector Frederick started out to 
attend the ceremony, but w^as stopped at Coh^e by gout. There Aleander 
presenred to him another plea for the arrest of Luther. Frederick called in 
Erastnus and asked his advice, Erasmus defended Luther, pointed out that 
there were crying abuses in the Church, and argued that efforts to remedy 
them should not be suppressed. ’W’heu Frederick asked him w^hat \vere 
Luther s chief errors, he replied: “Tw o: he attacked the pope in his crowm 
and the monks in their bellies.*"®^ He questioned the authendcity of the 
papal bull; It seemed to him irreconcilable with the knoxvn gentleness of Leo 
Frederick informed the nuncio that Luther had lodged an appeal, and 
that until its results wxte known, Luther should remain free. 

The Emperor gave the same answer; he had promised the electorsH as a 
condidon of his election, that no German would be condemned without a 
fair trial in Germany* However, his pKisidon made orthodoxy imperativeH 
He was more firmly established as King of Spain than as Emperor in a Ger¬ 
many that resented centralized government; and the clergy of Spain W'ould 
not long bear with a monarch lenient to heretics. Besides, war loomea xvlrh 
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France; it would be fought over iMilan as the prize; there the support of 
the pi>pc would Ik worth an army. The f loly Roman Fjitpire was tied to 
the papacy in a hutidred wav’s; the fall of one would profoundly injure the 
other; how crmld the Emperor rtdc hts Fcartered and diverse realm w ithout 
the aid of the Church in momi discipline and political administration? Even 
now his chief ministers vv'ere clergvTuen. x\nd he needed ecclesiastical funds 
and influence to protect Hungary from the Turks. 

It was with these varied problems in mind, rather than the question of a 
refractory monk, that Charles summoned an Imperial Diet to meet at Worms. 
But when the leading nobles and clergy, and representatives of the free 
cities, assembled there (Januarv* 17, 151 t)t Luther was the chief topic of 
conversation. The forces that through centuries had been preparing the 
Reformation came now to a head in one of the most dramatic scenes in 
European history. “The great body of the Gentian nobles," sav^s a Catholic 
historian, “applauded and seconded Luther's attempts." Aleander himself 
reported: 

All Germany is tip in arms against Rtnue. All the world is ebtnor- 
inj for a council that shall niecl; on German soil. Papal bulls of 
excommunicadon arc laughed at. Numbers of people Have ecased 
to receive the sacrament of penance. . . . Manin is pictured with a 
halo above his head. The people kiss these pictures. Such a cjuandtv’ 
has been sold that I am unable to obtain one. . . . f cannot gn out in 
the streets but the Germans put rheir hands to itieir swords and gnash 
their teeth at me. I hope tlic Pope will give me a plenary indulgence 
and look after my brothers and sisters if anything happens to me,” 

The excitement W'as fanned bv a vv’hirlwind of andpapal pamphlets; a 
wagon, mourned Aleander, would not bold all these scurrilous tracts. From 
Sicklngeri's castle of Ebemburg, a few^ miles frtJiii W'orms, Hutten issued a 
frantic attack on the Cierman clergj': 

Begone, ye unclean swine! Depart from the sanctuary* ye infa¬ 
mous traffickers! Touch nor the altars w'ith your desecrated hands!... 

How dare you spend the money intended for pious uses in luxury, 
dissipation, and pomp, while honest men arc suffering hunger? Tlie 
cup is fuU. Sec ye nut iliai the breath uf liberty is stirring? 

So strong was the sentiment for Luther that the Emperor’s confessor, the 
Franciscan monk Jean Glapiun, privately approached Frederick's chaplain, 
Georg Spalarin, in an attempt at conciliatitm. ITc professed considerable 
sympathy for Luther’s early vv'ridngs, but the BabylotlLw Citptwiry had 
tnatlc him feel *'as if lie had been scourged and pummclcd from head to foor," 
He pointed out that no system of religious belief could be securely based 
upon Scripture, for “the Bible Is like soft xvax, which even' man can twist 
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and stretch i^ccordin^ tn Kts pltasure.*^ I St ^idjiucfed iirgtnc need for cf- 
clcsiastical refoniH irideed, ht Kiid w arned his Imperial penitent chat ^^God 
wtU punish him and all princes if they do nor fret the Church from such 
ovtrw'eening abuses”; and he promised that Charles would accomplish the 
major reforms within five years. Cveii now, after those terrible Lutheran 
blasts, he ihouj^ht peace possible if Luther w. uuld recant.^- Luther, apprised 
of this at Wittenberg:, refused. 

On .March 3 Aleander presented to the Diet a proposal for the immediate 
condemnation of Luther. The Diet protested that the monk should not 
be condemned w irhout a hearing, Charles thereupon invited Luther to come 
to Worms and testify concenting his teaching and his bfKiks. *"Vou need fear 
no violence or molesurion” he wrote, "'for you have our safe-conduct-”^^ 
Lutheris friends bee;^ed him not to go, and reminded him of the safe-conduct 
that the Emfjeror Bigismund had given Hiiss. Adrian of Ctrtchtii now Car* 
dinal of Torrosa, soon to be pope, sent a plea to his former pupil, the Em¬ 
perors j^ore the safe-conduct, arrest Luther, and send him to Rome. On 
April a Luther left \Mtrenberg. At Erfurt a large crowd, including fortj" 
professors from the university, hailed him as a hero, W'hen he approached 
Worms Spalatin rushed a warnijig to him nor to enter, but rather to hurry 
back to Wittenberg. Luther answered: '" ITiough there were as many devils 
in Woniis as there are riles on the rtiofs, I will go there.” A band of kniglits 
rode our to meet him and escurr hint into the cit\^ (April The streets 
filled at news of his arrival; 2*000 people gathered around his carriage; all 
the world came to see him^ said Aleander, and even Charles w as cast into 
the shade. 

On April ij Luther, in his monastic garb, appeared Wforc the Diet: the 
Emperor, six electors, an an esome court of princes, nobles, prelates, and 
burghers, and Jerome Aleander armed with papal authorir\% fornial docu¬ 
ments* and forensic elocjuence. On a table near Luther stood a collection of 
his books. Johann Eck—not he of ihc Leipzig debate but an official of the 
archbishop of Trier—asked him were these his composirions, and would he 
retract all heresies contained in them? For a moment, standing before the 
assembled dignity of the Empire and the delegated power and majesty of the 
Church, Luther’s courage failed him. Me replied in a lou' and diffident voice 
that the books were hk* but as to the second question he begged time to 
consider. Charles granted him a day. Back in his lodging he received a mes¬ 
sage from Hutten beseeching him to stand fast; and several members of the 
Diet came privately to encourage himn Many .seemed to feel char his final 
answer would mark a turning piint in history. 

On April t S he faced the Diet with fuller confidence. Now" the chamber 
was so crow^ded chat even the electors found it difficult to reach their seats, 
and most of those present stood. Eck asked hbr^ w^ould he repudiate, in whole 
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Of in part, tKc works that he had writren. He replied that those pordons that 
dealt with ecclesiastical abuses were by common consent just. The Emperor 
interrupted him with an explosive "No! "-but Luther went on, and hit at 
Charles himself: "Should I recant at this p»mt, I would open the door to more 
cjtanny and impiety, and it will be all the worse should it appear chat I had 
done so at the instance of the Holy Roman Empire. As to the doctrinal 
passages m his books, he agreed to retract any that should be proved contrary' 
to Scripture. To this Eck, in Latin, made an objection that well espressed the 
view of the Church: 

^tarun, your plea to be heard from Scripture is the one alwaj^ 
made by hereries, \ou do nothing but renew the errors of Wyclif 
and Hiiss. . . . How can yem a^ime that you are the only one to 
understand the sense of Scripture? Would you put your judgment 
above that of so many famous men and claim that you know more 
than all of them? You have no right to call into question the most 
holv orthodox faith, instituted by Christ the perfect Lawgiver, pro¬ 
claimed throughoiut the world by the Apostles, scaled by the red 
blood of martyrs, confirmed by the sacred councils, and defined by 
the Church . ! . and which sve are forbidden hy the Pope and the 
Emperor to diwuss, lest there he no end to debate. I ask you, Marrin 
-anstver candidly and without disrinedons-do you or do you not 
repudiate your hooks and the errors which they contain? ” 


Luther made his historic response iff Gmffiiw: 

Since your Majesty^ and your lordships desire a simple reply, 1 
will answer without distinctions. . . . Unless 1 am cnn^'icted by the 
testiiTvony of Sacred Scripture or by evident reason <t do not accept 
the authority of popes and counciU, for they have contradicted each 
ocher), my coascience is captive to the Word of God. 1 cannot and t 
will not recant anything, for to go against my conscience is neither 
right rfjr safe. Gr^ help me. .'Vinen.* 

Eck countered that no error could be proved in rlic doctrinal decrees of the 
councils; Luther answered that he was prepared to pro\e such errors, but 
the Emperor Intervened peremptorily: "(t is enough; since he has deme 
cotmcils, wre wbh to hear no more.” Luther returned to his lodging weary 
with the strife, but confident that he had borne gcxid testimony in what 
Carlyle was to call **the greatest moment in the niodem history of man. 

The Emperor was as shaken as the monk Born to the purple, and already 


■\Vc ciimm WIv aurhentieatr the faitwu* words enyrtted on the Luther 

DettiW or « Wiimvi: MUr Kb, Kb wrfrt ^ Jrr/- J * 

con do na odicr ’* The words do n« occur in the owiscnpc of 1 .uthef s reply w yiyen m ^ 
reconb of the Diet; they meke their fiat eppcsiftncc in the carii«t pnrred venion ol nts 
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nccuscomcil to authtHit)% he drought it sclf-evideQt that the r^ht of each 
individual to interpret Scriptsrc^ and to accept or reject ci^il or ecciesiasticaJ 
decrees according to private judgn^ent and conscience, would soon erode 
the very foundations of sockJ order, for thk seemed to him based on a moral 
code that in cum derived its strength from the mpematund sanctions of reli¬ 
gious belief. On April 19 he called the leading princes to a conference in hk 
own chambers, and presented to them a dcclaradon of faith and intent, 
written m French, and apparent I v by himself: 

I am descended from a king line of Oirkiian emperors of this 
noble Geiman nation, of the Carhohe kings of Spain, the archdukes 
of Austria, and the dukes of Burgundv, Thev were aJl faithful to the 
death to the Church of Rome, and they defended the Catholic faith 
and the h<inor of God. I have resolved to foUow' in their steps. A single 
friar who goes counter to all Oiristianitj' for a thousand years must 
be wTong. Therefore T am rtsol ved to stake my lands* mv friends^ mv 
body, my blood, niy life, and my souL ... Afier liaving heard t ester- 
day the obstiiiatc defense of Luther, I regret that 1 have so lung de¬ 
layed in proceeding against Itini and hk false teaching. I will have 
no mote to do with him. He may return under his safe-conduct, bur 
without preaching or making any tumult, I will proceed against him 
as a nocoriDijs heretic, and I ask you to declare vt>nr!iielves as you 
promised rnc.^^ 

Four electors agreed ro ihu procedure; Frederick of Saxony and Ludwig 
of the PaJatiiiatc abstained. Thar night—ApriJ 19—aoon^Tiiovts persons posted 
upon the door of the town hall, and eisewbcrc in lA’omis, placards bear¬ 
ing the German syiTibol of social res olution, the jJciLSant’s shoe. Some ec- 
dcslasrics were frightened, and privately solicited Luther to make his peace 
\% ith the Church, hut lie SKiod by his statement to the Dier. On April i 6 he 
began his return journey to W ittenberg. Leo X sent orders that the safe- 
conduct should be respected.*' Nevertheless the Elector Frederick, fearful 
that Imperial police might attempt to arrest Luther after the expiration of 
the safe-conduct on iMay 6, arranged, unth Luther's reluct a nr consent, to 
have him ambushed cn route homeward as if by highwa\'iiicn, and taken for 
concealment to the castle of Warthurg. 

On May 6 the Fanperor presented to the Diet-now thinned by many tie- 
parture^the draft that Alcander had prepared of the “Edicr of Woms." 
It charged rhat Luther 

has sullied marriage, disparaged confession, and denied the body and 
blood of Our T..tird, l ie makes the .sacrament!i depend upon the faith 
of the rcdpicnt. He is pagan in his denial of free n'ill. This devil in 
the habit of a nmnk has hruughr together ancient errors into one 
stinking puddle, and has invented new ones. He denies the power of 
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the keys* and encourages the h\ty tn wash cheLr hands in the blood 
of the clcrg\\ His teaching makes for rebellion^ divisLun, war^ tnur* 
dcr, robbcr^% araon^ and the cnllapsc of Christendom. He lives the 
Jife of a beast. He has burned the decretals. He dt^pises alike die ban 
and the swnrd. He does more harm to the civiJ than tn the cedesi- 
asticai power. We have labored Tvith him^ but he recognizes only 
the authority of Scripture, which he interprets in his own sense. We 
have given him tTAcnty-one days* dati ng from April 15.... When 
the dme is up, no one is to Iwbor him. His followers also arc to be 
condemned. His books are to be eradicated from the memory of 
man.® 

Two days after the presentation of this edict Leo X transferred his political 
support froni Fraiicis I to Charles V. The rump Diet agreed to the edict, 
and on jMay 26 Charles promulgated it formally^ AJeander praised Cod* 
and ordered that the books of Luther should be burned wherever found. 


vu THE RADICALS 

The Wartburg was iu itself a somber punishment. The ancient castle, 
perched on a mounralntop a mile from Eisenach, was hidden from the wrjrld 
as well as from the lilmpcror. For almost ten months (May 4* 1521, to Febru¬ 
ary 29, 1522) Luther dwelt there in a gloomy chamber equipped w ith bed, 
table, stove, and a snimp as a stool. A few soldiers guarded the fortress* a 
warden tended the grounds, nvo tx^ys served Luther as pages. For conven¬ 
ience* and perhaps as a local disguise, he shed his monastic robe, donned 
knightly garb, and grew a beard; he was now Junker George. He went out 
hunting, but he did not relish killing rabbits when there were so many Anti¬ 
christs still unslain. Idleness and insomnia, and too much food and beer, 
made him ill and stout. lie fretted and cursed like a junker. *1 had rather 
bum on live coals,he wrote, “than rot here.... I wane ro be in the fray." ^ 
Bur Frederick's iTunister advised him to stay in hiding for a year while 
Charles's fervor cooled. Charles, ho’u evcr, made no effort ts> find or arrest 
him. 

In Luther's intellectual solitude doubts and liallncinaLions plagued him. 
Could k be, he wondered, that he was right and so many pundits wrong? 
Was it %vise to break down the authority of the established creed? Did the 
principle of private judgment portend the rise of revolution and the death 
of law? [f we may believe the stor\' that he told in hk anecdotage, he was 
disturbed, in the caseje* by strange noises that he could e.^piain only as the 
aedvity of demons. He professed to have seen Satan on several occasions; 
once* he vouched, the Devil pelted him with nuts; ^ once, a famous leg- 
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end, Luther an ink bottle at him, but missed his aim,” J ]c solaced 
hiittsclf by M'Hting vivid letters to his friends and his enemies, by composint; 
rheological rrwtises, and by translating the New Testament into Gennan. 
Once he made a flying trip to "Wittenberg r» harness a revolution* 

His defiance at W'oitns, and his survival* had given his followers a heady 
elation. At Erfurt srudents, artisans, and peasants attacked and demolished 
forty parish houses, destroyed libraries and rent rolls, and killed a humanist 
(June [521). In the fall of that exciting year ihe Augusihrian friars of Erfurt 
abandoned rheir nionastcry, preached the Lutheran creed, and denounced 
the Church as “mother of dogma, pride, avarice, luxuiy% faithlessness, and 
hypocrisy.” At Wittenberg, while Alelanchihon composed his Led com- 
7 mtne§ reriim tbeologUantJU (1521)-the first systematic cxpr*sirion of Prot¬ 
estant theology—his fellow professor Carlstadt, now' archdeaci>n of the 
Castle Church, demanded that Mass should be said (if at all) in the vernacular, 
that the Eucharist should be given in wine and brcavi without preliminarv 
confession or fasting, that religious images should be removed from churches, 
and that the clcrgv'—monks as well as secular priests—should marry and pro¬ 
create. Carlstadt ser a (>acc by marrying, at forty, a girl of fifteen (Januarv' 
19,1522). 

Luther approved of this marriage, but “Good Heavens!” he wrote, “will 
our Wittenbetgers give wives to monks? Nevertheless he found some¬ 
thing attractive in the idea, for he sent to ypalatin (November it, 1521) a 
treatise Oti Monastic Vova, defending their repudiation. Spalarin delayed 
its publication, for it was unconventionally frank. It accepted the sc.xiial 
instinct as natural and irrepressible, and declared that monastic vows were 
lures of Satan, multiplying sins. Four years wouirl elapse before Luther him¬ 
self would marry; his belated appreciation of woman apparently played no 
part in inaugurating the Refonuaiion. 

The revolution proceeded. On September 21, 1521, Melanchrhon admin¬ 
istered eommunion in both kinds; here the Urratfuisis of Bohemia won a 
delayed victory. On October 2 j the M ass ceased to lie said in Luther’s monas¬ 
tery. On November 11 thirteen of the monks walked our of the cloister and 
headed for marriage; soon a similar excidiis would cmpt>^' half the monasteries 
of Germany. On December 5 some students and townsfolk, armed with 
knives, entered the parish church of ittenhetg, drove the priests from the 
altars, and stoned some wtirshipers who were praying liefore a statue of the 
\ irgln. On Decernlicr 4 forty .students demolished the altars of the Francis¬ 
can niona,stcrj,' in W’ittcnbcrg, f)n that same day Luilicr, still disguised as a 
junker, cbndcstindy visited the ciT^\ approved the marriage of the monks, 
but warned clcrgs' and laity against violence. "Constraint,” he said, “is not 
all ruled out, bui it must lie exercised bv the constituted authorities.”®* On 
the morrow he retutned to the W'arcburg. 
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Shortly thereafter he sent to Spaladn, for publicatiijii, an Etintc^t Bxhortd- 
tion for Alt Christiarts, Wanting Them against Insurrection and Rebellion, 
He feared rhnr if the religiotis revolution went too fast, or became a social 
revoludon, it would alienate the nobility and destroy itself. But its opening 
pages were themselves criticised as an incitation to violence; 


[t seems probable that there is danger of an uprising, and that 
priests, monks, bishops, and the entire spiritual estate may be 
murdered or driven into exile, unless they seriously and thoroughly 
reform themselves. For the common man has been hroi>ding over the 
injiuy he has suffered in propeny% in body, and in soul, and has be¬ 
come provoked. Thev have tried him too far, and have most un¬ 
scrupulously burdened him beyond measure. He is neither able nor 
\f illin g to endure it longer, and could indeed have good rcasm to 
lay about him uith flails and cudgels, as the peasants are tltreatening 
to do. Now I am not at all displeased to hear that the clergy are 
brought to such a state of fear and andetj’. Perhaps they will come 
to their senses and moderate their mad tyranny.... 1 viill gt> further. 

(f I had ten bodies, and could acquire so much favor with God that 
he would chasten them [the clergv'l by the gentle means [Fuchi- 
r(?Jbti'#us—the fox’s fluJfv tail! of bodily death or insurrccrioti, t 
would most gladly give all ms' ten hndics t<i death in hchalf of the 
poor peasants."* 

Nevertheless, he went on, it is inadvisable for private individuals to use force; 

vengeance is God’s. 


Insurrection b unreasimiiig, and generally hurts the innocent more 
than the guiltv% Hence no insurrection is ever right, no matter how 
good the cause in w'hosc interest it is made. ’Hie harm resulting from 
it always exceeds the amount of rcfomiarion accomplished..., WTicn 
Sir Mob [Herr Owmer—Mister Evelybody 1 breaks Inoiic he cannot 
tcU the wicked from the godiv; he strikes at random, and then hor¬ 
rible injustice is inevitable.,. . My syuipathies are and always will 
be with those against whom insurrection is made.*’ 


Revolution, more or less peaceful, conrinued- On Christmas Day 1511, 
Carbtadt celebrated .Mass tii Genmn, in civilian dress, and invited all to re¬ 
ceive Communion by taking the bread in their hands and drinking from the 
chalice. About this rime Gabriel ZwilUng, a leader of the Augusriman G>n- 
gregarion, inv'ited his hearers to burn religious pictures and demolish altars 
wherever fotmd. On December 17 oil was poured upon the fine by “proph¬ 
ets’^ arriving from Zwickau, Xhat town was i>nc of the most industrial in 
Germany, having a large populacion of weavers under a niunicipal govern¬ 
ment of merchant employers. A socialist moveinent among the w'orkers was 
encouraged by echoes and mcuiorics of tlit suppressed Taborite cspcriiiitnt 
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rhat had a^tated near-by Bohemia, Tliomas Aiiinzcr, pasror of the weavers' 
church of St. Catherine, became the mouthpiece of their aspirations, and at 
the same time au enthusiastic supporter of the Reformation. Realizing that 
Luther's exaltation of the Bible a.s the sole rule of faith opened the question 
who should interpret the text, xMiinzcr and two associates—Nicholas Storch 
the weaver and Marcus Stubner the scholar—announced that they were 
singiLbrly qualified as interpreters, for they felt themselves direcdy inspired 
by the Holy Ghost, This divine spirit, they declared, bade them defer ba|v 
tisiTi till maturity; for the sacrament could have effect only through faith, 
w'hich was nor to be expected of babies. The world, they predicted, was 
soon to suffer a general dcvasiariorL, in which all ungodly men—including 
especially ail orthodox priests—would perish; thereafter the communistic 
Kingdom of God would begin on earth.*^ In tyj t an Insurrection of tl\c 
weavers was put down, and the three “'Zwickau Apostles" were banished. 
Miinzer went to Prague, was expelled, and took a pastorate in ,A]lsttdt in 
Sa.\onv. Storch and Srtibner went to Wittenberg, and in the absence of 
Luther they made a favorable impression on Alelanchthon and Carlstadt, 

On January 6, ijsj, the Augustinian Congregarion at Wittenberg com¬ 
pletely disbanded. On January 1 1 Carlstadt's adherents were strong enough 
in the municipal council to carry a decree ordering all images to be removed 
from Wittenberg churches, and prohibiting Mass except in Carlstadt“s sim¬ 
plified form. Carlstadt inciuded the crucifix among forbidden images, and, 
like the early Christians, banned music from religious services, “The lascivi¬ 
ous notes of the organ,” he said, “awaken thoughts of the world. When we 
should be meditating on the sufferings of Christ we arc reminded of Pyiamus 
and Thisbe. . . . Relegate organs, trun^petif. and flutes to the theater.”™ 
When the agents of the council proved dilatory in removing images, Carl¬ 
stadt led his followers into the churches; pictures and cruciflxes were tom 
from the walls, and resisting priests were pelted with sroncs,“ .Accepting the 
view of the Zwickau Prophets-that Gixl speaks directly fo men as u-ell as 
through the Scriptures, and 5 [>eaks rather to the simple in mind and heart than 
to the learned in languages and books-Carlstadt, himself erudite, proclaimed 
that schools and studies were deterrents to piety, and that real Christians 
would shun all letrcrs and learning, and would become illiterate peasants or 
artisans. One of his followers, George Mohr, dismissed the school that he 
taught, and exhorted the parents to keep their children innocent of letters, 
Se\'cral students left the university and went home to Icam a handicraft, sav¬ 
ing that there was no further need for study. 

Hearing of all this, Luther feared that his consei%'ativc critics would soon 
be justified in their frequent predictions chat his repudiation of ecclesiastical 
audioritv' would loosen all bonds of social discipline. Defxdng the timperor's 
ban, and wTiiving all protection by the Elector should Charles seek to arrest 
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him, Lucher left hh castle^ restuned his monastic n>bc and tonsurCt and hurried 
back to Wittenberg* On March 9^ ^s--* began a scries of eight sermons 
rhflt sternly called the □m¥ersic)% the churches, and the citizens to order. He 
now rejected all appeals to force; had he not freed millions of men from 
cccleaksdcaJ oppression without lifting more than a pen? ‘Tollow me,” he 
said. *'l was the first W'honi God entrusted with this matter; 1 was the one to 
M^hom He first revealed how His Word should be preached to you* Therefore 
you have done viTong in starting such a piece of work ^^ithour . . . ha^fing 
first consulted me, -, Give me time*. . . Do not suppose that abuses are 
eliminated by destroy ing the ob ject which is abused* Men can go wrong with 
wine and w^oiiicu; shall we then prohibit wine and abolish womenr The sun, 
rhe mooTit the stars, have been worshiped; shall w^e then pluck them out of 
the Those who w Jshed to keep pictures, sratuary, crucifixes, music, 

or the Mass should not be interfered with; he fumaelf approved of religion!; 
Images,^ He arranged that in one Wittenberg church the Mass should be per¬ 
formed according to the tratlidoual ritc; in anotheti comm union w^as ad¬ 
ministered in bread alone at the high altar, but in bread and wine at a side 
altar. The form, said Luther, niade little difference; w'hat counted was rhe 
spirit in which the Eucharist ’was received. 

He was at his best and most Christian in those eight sermons in eight days. 
He risked all on being able to win Wittenberg back to luoderarion, and he 
succeeded. The Zwickau Prophets sought to convert him to their view^, and 
offered, as proof of thetr divine inspirationj to read his tliuughts* [ Ic accepted 
the challenge; they answ'ered that he was feeling a secret ^'mpathy for their 
ideas; he attributed their claiiN'oyaiice to the Devil, and ordered them to 
leave Wittenberg. Carlstadf, dismissed from his posts by a reconstructed 
town council, toi>k a pastorate in Orlamiinde, from whose pulpit he de¬ 
nounced Luther as a “gluttonous ecclesiastic . . . the new Wittenberg 
pope.”^ Anticipating the Quakers, GirLstadr abandoned all clerical garb, 
donned a plain gray coar, dispensed with titles, asked to be cahed *'Brother 
Andreas/" refused payment for his ministry, earned his living at the plow, 
renounced all ilsc of drugs, preferred prayer to medicine, advocated po¬ 
lygamy as Biblicak and adopted a merely symbolical view of the Eucharist. 
At the Elector's request leather went to Orlan’iundc to preach againsr him, 
but was pelted out of the town with stones and mud*®® When the Peasants" 
Revolt collapsed, Carlstadt, fearing arrest as an Lnstigator, sought and re¬ 
ceived refuge with Luther. After much ’ft'andering+ the tired radical found 
|>ort as a professor in Base!, and there, in 1541, he achieved a peaceful scholas¬ 
tic death. 
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VII. THE FOUNDATIONS OF FAITH 

Luther resumed the uneven tenor of his ways as priest to his congregation 
and professor in the university. The Elector paid him 100 guilders ($5,000?) 
a year, to which each studenr added a slight honorarium for attending his 
lectures. Luther and another monk, now both m lawman’s garfa, lived in the 
Augustinkn monastery with a student serv ant, “.\ly bed was not made up 
for a whole year., and became foul with sweat. But I worked all day, and was 
so tired at night that 1 fell into bed without knowing that anything was 
amiss." ” Hard work made Ms appetite forgivable. “I eat like a Bohemian 
and druik like a German, thank God, Amen.”''''* He preadicd often, but 
with humane brevity, and in simple, vigorous language that held his rough 
auditors in hand. His only recreations were chess and the flute; but he seems 
to have enjoyed more the hours that he spent in attacking "papists,” He was 
the most powerful and uninhibited controversialist in history. Nearly all lie 
writings were warfare, salted with humor and peppered with vituperation. 
He let his opponents elaborate superior Latin to be read by a few scholars; 
he coo wrote Latin when he w^hed to address all Christendom; but most of 
his diatribes were oompo!^ in German, or were at once translated into 
German, for his ’w'as a nationalist revolution. No other German author has 
equaled Mm m clarity or force of style, in directness and pungenej^ of phrase, 
in happy-somerimes hilarious-similes, in a vocabulary rooted in the speech 
of the people, and congenial to the national mind. 

^ting fell in with Ms purposes as a seemingly provndential innovation, 
which he used with inexhaustible skill; he w'as the flrsr to make it an engine 
of propaganda and war. There w ere no newspapers yet, nor magazines; bat¬ 
tles were fought with books, pamphlets, and private letters intended for 
publication. Uuder the stimulus of Lurher’s revolt the number of books 
printed in Germany rose from rto in 1518 to 990 in 151^. Four fifths of these 
favored the Reformation. Books defending orthodoxy were hard to sell 
while Luther’s w-ere the most wHdely purchased of the age. TTiev were sold 
not only in bookstores hut by peddlers and traveling smdents; I'^oo copies 
were bought at one Frankfurt fair; even in Paris, b 1510, they outsold 
everything else. As early as 1519 they were exported to France, Italy, Spain, 
the Netherlands, England. "Luther’s books are evervw'here and m every 
languagt^ wrait Erasmus in 1511; ‘‘no one would believe how widely 
has moved men.”«« The berary fertility of the Reformers transferred the 
preponderance of publications from southem to northern Europe, where ir 
has remained ever since. Printing was the Reformation; Gutenberg made 
Luther possible. ^ 

Luther s supreme acMevement as a writer was his translation of the Bible 
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into German, Eighteen such tratislaiiorks had already been made, but chev 
were based on Jerome’s Vulgate, were crowded with errors, and were 
awkwardly phrased. The dliScultlcs of translating from the original were 
appalling; there were as yet no dictionaries from Hebrew or Greek into Ger¬ 
man; every page of text evoked a hundred problems of interpretation; and 
the German language i tself was soil crude and but half formed. For the New 
Testament Luther used the Greek text that Erastnus had edited with a Larin 
version in 1516. This part of the task was completed in i ji i, and published 
in 1511. After nvelve more years of labor, amid constant theological strife, 
but aided by Melanchthon and several Jewish scholars. Lather published the 
Old Testament in German. Despite their imperfect scholarship, these trans¬ 
lations were epochal events. They inaugurated German literature, and estab¬ 
lished Neiihochdemsch—the New High German of Upper Sasony-as the 
literary language of Germany. Yet the translations were deliberately un- 
hteraiY', couched in the speech of the populace. In his usual vivid way Luther 
explained his method: “We must not, as asses do, ask the Latin letters how 
we should speak German, but we must ask the mothers in their houses, the 
children in the streets, the common people in the market place .,, wre must 
be guided by them in rranslaring; then they will understand us, and will know^ 
that we arc speaking German to them." Hence his translation had the 
same effect and prestige in Germany as the King James version in England 
a century later; it had endless and beneficent influence on the national speech, 
and is still the greatest prose work in rht national literature. In Wittenberg, 
and during Luther’s lifetime, 100,000 copies of his New Testament were 
printed; a do^en unauthorized editions appeared elsewhere; and despite edicts 
forbidding its circulation in Brandenburg, Bavaria, and Austria, it became 
and remained the best-selling book in Germany. The translations of the 
Bible shared, as both effect and contributorv' cause, in that displacemenr of 
Latin by vemacular languages and literatures which accompanied the na- 
donalist movement, and which corresponded to the defeat of the universal 
Church in lands that had not received and transformed the Ladn tongue. 

Laboring so long on the Bible, and inheriting the medieval view of its di¬ 
vine authorship, Luther fondly made it the all-sufltcicnr source and norm of 
his reli^ous faith. Though he accepted some traditions not based on Scrip¬ 
ture—like infant baptism and the Sunday Sabbath—he rejected tlie right of 
the Church to add to Christianity elements resting not on the Bible but on 
her own customs and authorit\’, like purgatory, indulgences, and the wor¬ 
ship of Alaty and the saints. V^a’s revelation of the “Donation of Constan¬ 
tine” (the supposed bequest of Western Europe to the popes) as a hoary 
hoax of history had shaken the faith of thousands of Christians in the reli¬ 
ability of Church traditions and the compulsive validir>' of Church decrees; 
and in (537 Luther himself translated Amalia's treatise into German. Traditiun 
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was human and fallible, but the Bible was accepted by nearly all Europe as 
the infallible word of God. 

Reason, too, seemed a weak instrument when compared with faith in a 
divine revelation. V\'e poor, ^Tetched people .,. presumptuously seek to 
underatand the incomprehensible majest)- of the incomprehensible light of 
God's wonders.... We look with blind eyes, like a mole, on the glory of 
God."*"* You cannot, said Luther, accept both the Bible and reason; one 
or the other must go. 

AU the amdes of our Christkn faitli, which God has revealed to 
us in His 3 Void, are in presence of reason sheerly hnpossiLle, absurd, 
and false. VVhat {thinks that cunnitig little fool) can be more absurd 
and impossible than that Christ should give vis in the Last Supper tiis 
body and blood to eat and drink? . ., or that the dead should ri« 
again at the last day?-or that Christ the Son of God should be con¬ 
ceived, borne in the womb of the llrgin Alary, become man, suffer, 
and die a sliameful dearh on the cross? . Reason is the greatest 
enemy tiiat faith has.^^ , . . She is the Devil's greatest whore ... a 
whore eaten by scab and leprosy, who ought to he trodden onderfoot 
and destroyed, she and her wisdom. .. . Throw dung in her face .., 
drawn her in bsptisiii.^^® 

Luther condemned the Scholasuc philosophers for making so many conces- 
siomi to reason, for tryingto prove Chrisrian dogmas rtirionally, for trying 
ro hamioni 7 .e Christiaiuty with the philosophy of that “cursed, conceited, 
wily heathen Anstotle. 

Nevertheless Luther took two steps in the direction of reason: he made 
die Mrmon, not ceremony, the center of religious ritual; and in the early days 
of his rebellion he proclaimed the right of every individual to interprec the 
SenpturM for himself. He drew up his owTt canon of authenticitv for the 
books of the Bible: how far did they agree with the teaching of Christ^ 
A\ hatev^er does not preach Oimtk not Aposcohe, even though it be writ- 
ten by St. Peter or Sr. Paul. . . . Whatever docs preach Christ would be 
Apostolic even if It proceeded from Judas, Pilate, or Merod." He reicctcd 

the Epwrle of James, and called it an “epistle of straw,” because he could nor 
reconede it Paul’s doctrine of justilicarion by faith; he questioued the 
Lpistle to the Hebrews because it seemed to deny the validity of repentance 
after baptism (thereby upholding the Anabaptists); and at first he rated the 
Apocalypse as an unmtdligiblc farrago of promises and threats “neither 

Fir™ » '’"f:'"* ” ”• “■'1'' ™-'I Book of Erfns I riFow io.o the 

tlbe. Tliough based on whonsh reason, most of his judgments on the 

accepted by later Biblical critics as intcIUgent and 
sound. The discourses of the Prophets." he said, “were none of them regu¬ 
larly committed to writing at the rimei their disdptes and hearers coiiceted 
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rhcm subsequently, . . . SuJumon's Prot erbs \i'ere not the work of Solo¬ 
mon." But Catholic opponents contended that his teats of aurbenrichy and 
inspiration were subjective and arbitrary, and they predicted that after hk 
example other critics would reject, according ro their own tastes and V'iews, 
other Scriptural books, until nothing would be left of the Bible as a basis for 
religious faith. 

With the exceptions indicated, Luther defended the Bible as absolutely 
and literally true. He admitted that if the story of Jonah and the whale were 
not in Scripture he would laugh at it as a fable; so too with the tales of Eden 
and the serpent, of Joshua and the sun; but, he argiied, once we accept the 
ilivine authorship of the Bible u e musr take these stories along unth the rest 
as in every sense factual. He rejected as a form of atheism the attempts of 
Erasmus and others to hamionke Scripture and reason by allegorical inter¬ 
pretations.^'^ Having himself won mental peace not through pbiJosophv but 
through faith m Christ as presented ui the Gospels, he clung to the Bible as 
the last refuge of the soul. As against the humankis and their 'worship of the 
pagan classics, he offered the Bible a.s no mere product of man's intellect but 
as a di^nnegifr and consolation. “It teaches tts to see, feel, grasp, and compre¬ 
hend faith, hope, and charitv’’ far otherwise than mere human reason can; 
and when evil oppresses us it reaches how these virtues throw light upon the 
darkness, and how, after this poor, miserable existence of ours on earth, 
there is another and eternal life.” Asked on what basis he rested the divine 
inspiration of the Bible, he ans'wered, simply, on its owm teaching: none but 
God-inspired men could have formed so profound and solacing a faith. 


Vin. LITTHEa's THEOLOGY 

Tliough his theolog^f was founded Avirh trusting literalness on the Scrip¬ 
tures, his interpretation unconsciously retained late medieval traditions. His 
nationalism made him a modem, his rhcologv'^ belonged to the Age of Faith, 
His rebellion was far more against Catholic organization and ritual than 
against Catholic doctrine; most of this remained with him to the end. Even 
in his rebellion he followed ^Vydif and Huss rather rhan any ncAv scheme: 
like theirs hk revolt lay in rejecting the papacy, the councils, the hierarchy, 
and any other guide to faith than the Bible; like them he called the po^ 
Antichrist; and like them he found protection in the state. The line from 
Wyclif to Huss to Luther is the main thread of religious development from 
the fourteenth to the sixteenth ccntuiy. Theologically the line was anchored 
on Augustme's notions of predestination and grace, which In turn were 
rooted in the EpisrJes of Paul, who had never knowm Christ. Nearly all the 
pagan elements in Christianit)' fell away as ProrestantEiii took form; the 
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Judaic conmbucion triumphed over the Greeks the Prophets won against 
the Aiisrode of the Scholastics and the Plato of the humanists; Paul—in the 
line of the Prophets rather than that of the Apostles—transformed Jesus into 
an atonement for Adam; the Old Testament overshadowed the New; Yah- 
M'eh darkened the face of Christ. 

Luther’s conception of God was J udaic. He could speak w'ith eloquence 
of the divine mercy and grace, but more basic in him was the old picture of 
God as the avenger, and therefore of Clirist as the final judge. lie believed, 
without recorded ]}rorcsc, that God had drowned nearly all mankind iu a 
Hood, had set fire to Sodom, and had destroyed lands, peoples, and empires 
with a breath of His wrath and a ’W'avc of His hand. Luther reckoned that 
“few are saved, infinitely many are danmed,” ’** The nildgating myth of 
Mary as intercessor dropped out of the story, and left the Last Judgment in 
all its stark terror for naturally sinful men. Meanwhile God had appointed 
wild beasts, vermin, and wicked women to punish men for their sins. Occa¬ 
sionally Luther reminded himself that we know nothing about God except 
that a cosiuic Inteliigcncc exists. When one troublesome young theologian 
asked him where God had been before the world was created, he answered, 
in his blunt Johnsonian way: “He was building hell for such presumptuous, 
fluttering, and inquisirive spirits as you." ^ 

He took heaven and hell for granted, and believed in an early end of the 
W’orld.*’* He described a heaven of many delights, including pet dogs “with 
golden hair shining like precious stones”—a genial couccssiou to his children, 
who had expressed concern over the damnation of their pets.”* He spoke as 
confidently as Aquinas about angels as bodiless and beneficent spirits. Some¬ 
times he represented man as an endless bone of contention betw'een good 
and bad angels, to whose differing dispositions and efforts were to be ascribed 
all the circumsranees of man’s fate—a Zoroastrian intrusion into his theology. 
He accepted fully the medieval conception of devils u'andcring about the 
earth, bringing temptation, stn, and misfortune to men, and casing man’s way 
into helL "Alany devdls are in woods; in u*arer5, in wilderness, and In dark, 
pooly places, ready to hurt . . . people; some arc also in the thick black 
clouds."Some of this may have been conscious pedagogical invention of 
helpful supernatural terrors; but Luther spoke so familiarly of devils chat he 
seam to have believed all he said of them, “I know Satan very well," be said, 
and derailed their conversations with each other.’-” Sometimes he charmed 
the Devil by playing the flute; ”* sometimes he frightened the poor Devil 
away by calling him filthy names.™ He became so accustomed to ascribing 
to the Devil the eerie sounds of walls contracting in the cold of the night 
that when he was awakened by such noises, and could confidently conclude 
that they w-erc made by Satan rambling about, he could resume his sleep in 
peace.“" He atTributed to diabolical agency various unpleasant phenomena 
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—hai], ihunder, wax, plague—and to ditdne action ail beneficent ei'cnts; he 
could hardly conceive of what wc call natural law. All the Teutonic folklore 
about the poltergeist, or noise-tnakiug spirit, was apparently credited by 
Luther at its face value. Snakes and monkeys were favorite incamadons of 
the Devsl.“® Tile old nodon that devils could lie ivith women and beget chil¬ 
dren seemed plausible to him; in one such case he recommended that the 
resultant child should be drowned.^* He accepted magic and witchcraft as 
realJnes, and thought it a simple Christian duty to bum witches at the stake,^*® 
Alosr of these ideas \it'ere shared by his contemporaries. Catholic or Protes- 
rant. The belief in the power and ubiquity of devils attained in the sixteenth 
century an intensity not recorded in any other age; and this preoccupation 
with Satan bedev^iled much of Protestant rheology- 
Luther’s philosophy was further darkened by the conviction that man 
is by nature wicked and prone to sin.* As punishment for the disobedience 
of Adam and £ve the divine image was tom from the human heart, leaving 
only natural inclinadous. “No one is by nature Christian or pious , . , the 
world and the masses are and alwaj.-s will be unchristian. . . , The wicked 
always outnumber the good.” Even in the good man evil actions out¬ 
number the good, for he cannot escape from his nature; as Paul said, “There 
is none righteous, no, not one.'' “Wc arc the children of wrath,” Luther felt, 
“and all our works, intentions, and thoughts arc nothing at all in the balance 
against our sins." So far as good works go, every one ttf us would merit 
damnation. By “good works” Luther meant especially those forms of ritual 
piety' recommended by the Church—fasting, pilgrimages, prayers to the 
saints, Masses for the dead, indulgences, processions, gifts to the Church; bur 
he also included all "works, whatever their character." He did not ques¬ 
tion the need of charity and love for a healthy social life, but he felt that 
even a life blessed with such virtues could not cam an eternity of bliss. “The 
Gospel preaches nothing of the merit of works; t he that says the Gospel re¬ 
quires works for salvation, [ say flat and plain he is a liar.” No amount of 
good works could atone for the sins—each an insult to an infinite deity—com¬ 
mitted by the best of men. Only the redeeming sacrifice of Christ—the suffer¬ 
ing and death of the Son of God—could atone for man's sins; and only belief 
in that divine atonement can save us from hell. As Paul said to the Romans, 
“If thou shalr confess uith thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in 
thine heart that God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt he saved.” *®* 
It is this faith that “justifies”~makes a man just despite his sins, and eligible 
for salvation, Christ Himself said: “He that belie veth and is baptized shall 
be saved, but he that beUeveth not shall be damned.” ’** “AMicrefore,’' tea- 
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soncd Luther^ “It ought to be the first concern of every Christian to lay aside 
dJ trust in works^ and more and more strengthen faith And he 

proceeded, in a passage that disturbed some theologians but comforted many 
sinners: 

Jesus Christ scoops and kts the sinner jump on HLs back^ and so 
Saves him from death* * * * What a ccmsoladon for pious souls to put 
tlim on like this and wrap Him in mv sins, your sins, the sins of the 
whole universe, and consider Him thus bearing all our ans! . , , 
When you see that your sins cleave to Him, then vou will be safe 
from sin, death, and heU, Chrisdaniy is nothing but a continual exer¬ 
cise in feeling that you Jwvc nn sin although you sin, but that your 
sins are thrown on Christ, It is enough to know' the Lamb chat beats 
the sins of the world; sin cannot detach us from Him, w^ere vre to 
commit a thnnsand fomicadons a day, or as many murders. Is not 
tliac good news ifi when some one is full of dns, the Gospel comes 
and tells hhii: Have confidence and believe, and henceforth your sins 
are remitted? Once this stop is pulled out, the sins are forgiven; there 
Es nodung more to work 

Till'S may have been intended to comfort and revive some sensitive souls who 
were taldng their sins too much to heart; Luther could recall how he too had 
once magnified the majestic unforgivability of his sins. Bur to some it sounded 
very much like Tctzels alleged '^drop the coin in the box and all your sins 
fly ii\vay'^ faith w as now^ to do all the wonders formerly claimed for con^ 
fessjon^ absolurioli, contnbndon, and indulgence. Still more arresting was a 
passage in which the hcany and ebullient Luther found a good wT:>rd to say 
for sin itself* W hen the Devil tempts us viith annoying pcrsistenc)% he said, 
ic may be wise to yield him a sin or mo. 

Seek otic the ^ocien.' of your boon companions, drink, plaVi calk 
bawdy, and am use yoiiriself. One must somedmes commit a sin nut 
of hate and contenrpt for the Dc\ih so as nut to give him the chance 
to make one scrupulous over mere nothing?;; if nne is too frightened 
of sinning, one is lost,,,, Oh, if I could find some really good sin that 
would give the Devil a toss! 

Such lustj^ and humorous obiter dicta invited misconstruction. Some of 
Luther's followers interpreted him as condoning forrucarion, adultcrv\ mur¬ 
der* A Lutheran professor had to caution Lutheran preachers to say as litcle 
as possible about }ustification by faith alone,However, by faith Luther 
meant no merely intellectual assent to a proposition, but viral, i>crsonal self- 
committal TO a practical belief; and he w'as confident that complete belief in 
Ciod s grace given because of Christ'^s redecnuiig death xi'cmld make a man 
so basically good that an occasional frolic with the flesh w'ould do no lasting 
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harm; faith would soon bring the sinner back to spiritual health. He heartily 
approved of good works; what he denied was dicir efficacy for salvation. 
“Good works,*' he said, "do not make a good man, but a good man does good 
works." And what makes a man good? Faith m God and Christ, 

How docs a man come to such saving faith? ?Cot throng his merits, but 
as a divine gift granted, regardless of merits, to those whom God has chosen 
CO save. As St. Paul put it, remembering the case of Pharaoh, “God has mercy 
on whom He will have merc)''; and whom He wills He hardens." By divine 
predesdnation the elect are chosen for eternal happiness, the rest are left 
grace IcK and damned to everlasting hell.^** 


This is the acme of faith, to believ'e that God, Who saves so few 
and condemns so many, is merdful; that He is just WTio has made us 

necessarily doomed to damnation, so that.He seems to delight in 

the tortures of the u-fetched, and to be more deserving of hatred chan 
of love. If by any effort of reason I could conceive how God, Who 
shows so much anger and iniquit>\ could be merciful and just, there 
would be no need of faidi.^** 


So Luther, in his medieval reaction against a paganizing Renaissance Church, 
went back not only to Augustine bur to Tcitullian: Credo qitia mcredihUe; 
it seemed to him a meric to believe in predestination because it was, to reason, 
unbelievable. Yet It was, he thought, by hard logic that he was driven to 
this Incredibility, Tlie theologian who had written so eloquently about the 
“freedom of a Christian man” now {j5;5), in a treatise De servo arhitrio^ 
argued that if God is omnipotent He must be the sole cause of all actions, in¬ 
cluding man's; that if God is omniscient He foresees everything, and every- 
thing must happen as He has foreseen it; that therefore all events, through 
all time, have been prcdcterniined in His mind, and arc forever fated to be. 
Luther concluded, like Spinoza, that man is as “unfree as a block of wood, a 
rock, a lump of clay, or a pillar of salt.’' ‘^‘ More strangely sdll, the same 
divine foresight deprives the angels, nay, God Himself, of freedom; He Too 
must act as He has foreseen; His foresight is His fate. A lunatic fringe inter¬ 
preted this doctrine ad iibitmn: a youth beheaded his brother and attributed 
the act to God, of W'hom he was merely the helpless agent; and another 
logician stamped his wife to death with his hceb, crying, “Now is the 
Father's will accomplished."^** 

Most of these conclusions lay annoyingly implicit in medieval theology, 
and W'crc deduced by Luther from Paul and Augustine with irrefutable 
consistency. He seemed willing to accept medieval theology’' if he might dis¬ 
own the Renaissance Church; he could tolerate the predestination of the 
multitudinous damned more easily than the authority nf scandalous Tax- 
gathering popes, tie rejected the ecclesiastical definition of the Church as 
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the prelacy'; he deHned It as the commumt^^ of believers in the divinity and 
redeeming passion of Quist^ but he echoed papal doctrine when he ^ote: 
“All people who seek and labor to come to God throngli any other means 
than only through Christ (as Jews. Turks, Papists, false saints, heretics, etc.) 
walk in hornble darkness and error, and so at last must die and be lost in 
their sins.”*** Here, reborn in Wittenberg, was the teaching of Boniface 
VIIT and the Council of Rome (i joa) that extra eedesiam Ttulla saiits—“iio 
salvation outside the Church.” 

TTie most revolutionary item in Luther’s theology was his dethronement 
of the priest. He allowed for priests not as indLspensablc dispensers of the 
sacraments, nor as privnleged mediators with God, but only as servants 
chosen by each congregation to minister to its spiritual ^vants. By marrvTng 
and raising a family these ministers would shed the anra of sanctity that had 
made the priesthood awesomely powerful; they would be “first among 
equals,” but any man might at need perform their functions, even to ab¬ 
solving a penitent from sin, jMonks should abandon their selfish and often 
idle isolation, should marry and labor with the rest; the man at the plow, the 
woman in the kitchen, serve God better than the monk mumbling in stupefy¬ 
ing repetition uninrelli^ble prayers. And prayers should be the direct com¬ 
munion of the soul wHth God, not appeals to half-lcgendary saints. Tile 
adoration of the saints, in Luther's judgtnent, was not a friendly and con¬ 
soling intercourse of the lonely living with the holy dead; it w’as a relapse 
mto primitive polytheistic idolatry.*'** 

As for the sacraments, viewed as priestly ceremonies conferring divine 
grace, Luther severely reduced their rok. They involve no miraculous 
powers and their efficacy depends, not on their forms and forrauks, but on 
the faith of the recipient. Confirmation, matrimony, episcopal ordination of 
priests, and estreme unction of the dvdng are rites to u'hich no special prom¬ 
ise of divine grace is attached in Scripture; the new religion could dispiense 
with them. Baptism has the n arrant of Sr. John the Baptist's example. Auric¬ 
ular confession may be retained as a sacrament, despite sonic doubt as to its 
Scriptui^ basis,* The supreme sacrament is the Lord's Supper, or Euchanst. 
The notion that a priest, by the incantation of hb words, can change bread 
mto Chnsr seemed to Luther absurd and blasphemous; ncverrheless, he 
argued, Christ of His oiAm will comes down from heaven to be present con- 
substanriaUy with the bread and wine of the sacrament. The Eucharist is no 
priestly magic, but a divme and perpetual miracle,* 

Luther’s doctrine of the sacraments, his replacement of the Mass by the 
Lord s Supper, and his theory of salvation by faith rather than by good 
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worlcs, undermined the authoritj" of the clergy in northern Germany* Fur¬ 
thering this process, Lurher rejected episcopal courts and canon law. In 
Lutheran Europe civil courts became the only courts, secular power the only 
legal power. Secular rulers appointed Omrch personnel appropriated 
Church property, took over Church schools and monastic charities. Theo¬ 
retically Church and state remained independent; actually the Church be^ 
came subject to the state. The Lutheran movement, which thought to 
submit all life to theology* unwittingly, un\^dlliiigly, advanced that pervasive 
secularization which is a baric theme of modem life. 


IK, THE REVOLUTIONIST 

WTien some bishops sought to silence Luther and his followers, he emitted 
an angry roar that was almost a tocsin of revolution. In a pamphlet “Against 
the Falsely Called Spiritual Order of the Pope and the Bishop"' (July i jii)* 
he branded the prelates as the ^^biggesc wolves^* of all, and called upon all 
good Germans to drive them out by force, 

Ic were heccer that every bishop were murdered^ ever^' foundation 
or cloister rooted out, than that one soul should be destroyed, let alone 
that all souk should be lost for the sake of tbeir worthless trumpery 
and idolatr)^ Of what use are they who thus live in lust, nourished 
by the wear and labor of others? ,., If they accepted God's Word, 
and sought the life of the soul, God w ould be with them. . . . But if 
they will nut hear God*s Word, but rage and rave with bannings and 
burnings, kiUings and every evil, w^hat do they better deserve than a 
strong uprising which will sweep them from the earth? And we 
would smile did it happen. All w^ho contribute body, goods, and 
honor that the rule of the bishops may be destroyed are God's dear 
children and true Oiirstiaris,^^ 

He was at this time almost as critical of the state as of the Qiurch. Stung 
by the prohibition of the sale or possesrion of his New Testament in regions 
under orthodox rulers, he wrote, in the fall of 1522, a treatise Ow Secnl^ 
Authority i T0 Extent It Should Be Obeyed^ He begau ambbly enough 

by approving Sr. Paul's doctrine of civil obedience and the divine origin of 
the state. This apparently contradicted his own teaching as to the perfect 
freedom of the Christian man. Luther explained that though true Chrlsdans 
do not need law, and w^ill not use law or force on one another* they must 
obey the law as good examples to the majoritj"* who are not true Christians, 
for without law the sinful narure of man w^ould tear a society to pieces. 
Nevertheless the authority of the state should end where rhe realm of the 
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spirit begins. Who are these princes that assume to dictate what people shall 
read or believe? 

You must know' that from the hegianingof the world a wise print’e 
is a rare bird indeed; still more su a pious prince. Tliev are ustiallv~ 
die greatest fools or the wrotst knaves on earth. They arc God’s Jailers 
and hangmen, and His divine w^radi needs them to punish the wicked 
and ptescn'c outward peace,. ., I would, however, in all hdelicj' ad¬ 
vise those blinded folk to take heed to the short saying in ^alm 
evil: “He poiircth contempt upon princes.'" 1 swear to you by God 
that if through your fault this llrde text liecomcs effective ayainst yen. 
you are lost, though cveiy one of you be as mighty as the T iirk; and 
your snorting and raving will help you nothing. large part has al¬ 
ready come true. I’or ,. , the common man is learning to think, and 
... contempt of princes is gathering forces among the multitude and 
the conunon people. ... Men ought not, men cannot, men will not 
suffer your tj’ranny and presumption much longer. Dear princes and 
lords, be w'ise and guide yourselves accordingly, God will no longer 
tolerate you. The w'orld is no longer what it was when you hunted 
and drove people like so much game."’’ 

A Bavarian chancellor charged that this was a treasonable call to revolu¬ 
tion. Duke George denounced it as scandalous, and urged Elector Frederick 
to suppress the publication. Frederick let it pass with his usual equanitu- 
jty, WTiat w'ould the princes Jiave said had they read Luther’s letter to 
Wenzel Link (Alarch 19* ' 5 --)?—c arc triuniphing over the papal 
tyranny, which forrncHy crushed kings and princes; how much more easily, 
then, shall we not overcome and trample down the princes thcmsElvcsr* 

Or if they had seen his dcBnition of the Church ?—“1 believe that tliere is on 
earth, wise as the w'orld, but fine holy, conunon ChrLstian Church, which k 
no other than the community of the saints.... I believe thar in this com¬ 
munity or Christendom all things are in common, and each man’s goods are 
the other's, and nothing is simply a man's own,” 

Tlicse were casual cbultkions, and should nor have been taken to<i literally. 
Actually Luther was a conservative, even a reactionary, in politics and re¬ 
ligion, in the sense that he wished to return to early medieval beliefs and 
ways. He considered himself a restorer, not an innovator. He would have 
been content to preserve and perpetuate the agricultural society that he 
had known in hLs childhood, with some humane improvements. He agreed 
with the medieval Church in condemning interest, merely adding, in his 
jovial way, that inicrest was an invention of Satan. He regretted the growth 
of foreign trade, called commerce a "nasty business,” and despised those 
who lived by buying cheap and selling dear. He denounced as "manifest 
robbers” the monojxdists who were conspiring t<i raise prices; “the autfiori- 
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ties would do right if they took from such people evcrj’rhiiig they have, 
and drove them out of the coontiy.” He thought it was high rime to 
"'put a bit in the mouth of the Ftiggere/’ And he concluded ominously, 
in a blast Ow Trade arid Usury (1524): 

Kings and princes ought to look into these things and forbid them 
by strict laws; but [ hear that they have an interest in them, and the 
saying of Isaiah is fulfilled, **Thy princes have become companions of 
thieves.” They hang thieves ^-ho have stolen a gulden nr half a gul¬ 
den, but trade with those who rob the whole world.,., Big thieves 
hang the Utde ones; and as the Roman senator Cato said, “Simple 
thieves lie in prisons and in stocks; public thieves walk abroad in gold 
and silk.” But w'hat will God say to this at last? He wiU do as he savs 
by Ezekiel; princes and merchants, one thief with another. He will 
melt them together like lead and brass, as when a citv bums, so that 
there shall be neither princes nor merchants any more. That time, 

I fear, is already at the door,‘“ 

It was. 
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I. THE MOUNTIN ’13 REVOLT: 1511-2^. 

T he famisl^ed knighis had wativd rmparicntiy for a chance to rise 
against princes, prelates, and financiers. In j^z2 Charles V was far 
awav in Spaing Sickiiigen's troops were fretfully idlcj rich Church lauds lay 
open to easy sazure. Hurten was calling for action. Luther had invited the 
German people to su'cep their oppressors from the canh. 

On August j j 3 number of knights signed at Landau a pledge of united 
ac-don. Sickingen besieged Trier, and shot Icncis into it inviting the people 
to Join him in overthrowiitg rlic ruling archbishop; they remained quiet. 
The archbishop gathered troops, played general, and beat back five assaults. 
Sickingen raised the siege and retired to his castle at Landsruhl. The arch¬ 
bishop, with help from neighboring princes, stormed the casde; Sickingen 
was mortally wounded in its defense; on May (S, 1513, he surrendered; on 
May 7 he died. The knights submitted to the princes, di.sbanded their 
private armies, and clung with desperate severity' to the peasant feudal dues 
that were their main support. 

Foreseeing this debacle, Luther had dissociated himself, none too soon 
(December ip, 1513), from the revolt. Otherwise his star continued to 
Bscend. “The cause of I.uthtr,” wrote Archduke Ferdinand to his brother 
the Emperor (15 31), "is so deeply rooted in the whole Empire that not one 
person in a thousand is free from it." • Monks and priests were flocking to 
the new altar of matrimony. M Nuremberg the Lorenzkirche and the 
Sebaiduskirche resounded with “God’s ^\’ord”—the Reformers’ phrase for 
a faith based solely on the Bible. “Evangelical" preachers moved freely 
through nortliem Germany, capturing old pulpits and setting up new ones; 
and they denounced oot only popes and bishops as "serv ants of Lucifer," 
but secular lords as mu|uitDus oppressors. ’ ^ However, secular lords were 
themselves converts; Philip of Hesse, Casimir of Brandenburg, Ulrich of 
W urttemberg, Ernest of Luneberg, John of Saxony. Even the Emperor's 
sister Isabella was a Lutheran, 

Charles's old teacher had now become Pope Adrian VI ((511). To a 
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Diet at Nuremberg (1522) he sent a demand fur Luther's arrestt and a 
candid confession of ecclesiastical faultsi 

W'e know well that for minv years things deserving of abhorrence 
have gathered round the Holy ^e. Sacred things have been misusedt 
ordinances transgressed, so that in everything there has been a change 
for the worse. Thus it is not surprising that the malady has crept 
down fn>m the head to the members, from the popes to the hier¬ 
archy. Wc all, prelates and clergy, have gone astray from rite right 
way, and for long there is no one that has done good, no, not one. 

. .. Therefore - *, wre shall use all diligence to reform before all else 
the Roman Curia, whence perhaps aJI these evils have had their 
origin. . *. The whole world is longing for such refomL* 

The assembly agreed to ask Klcctor Frederick to check Luther, but it 
asked W'hy Luther should be condemned for pointing out clerical abuses 
now so authoritatively confinned. Finding the Pope^s confession insuffi- 
ciently detailcd^ it sent him its own list of one hundred grm^^ma of Ger¬ 
many agaimr the Church, and proposed that these grievances ^ould be 
considered and remedied by a na tional council to be held in Germany under 
the presidency of the Emperor. 

Tlie same Dlet> doiiiinared by the nobility, gave a synipatheric hearing to 
charges that nionopollsrs were enriching themselves at the espense of the 
people. A committee wrote to the niajor cities of Germany asking their 
advice as to whether the monopolies w^ere harmful, and should they be 
regulated or destroyed. Ulm replied that they were an evil, and that business 
firms should be limited to a father, his son, and his san-in-kw. Augsburg, 
home of the Fuggers, submitted a classic defense of “big business ” laissez 
f^hre^ and widows and orphans: 

Qiristendom (or shall ue say the whole world?) is rich because 
of business. The more business a countiy' does, the more prosperous 
are its people, . *. Where there are many merchants there is plenrv' 
of work. . * * It is impo^ble to limit the size of the companies. . * . 

The bigger and more numerou.'s thw are, the better for everjd>ody. 

If a merchant is not perfectly free to do business in Germany he will 
go elsew^bere, to Germany's loss.... If he cannot do business above a 
cemain ajuount^ what is he to do with his surplus money? . . . tt 
w'ould be well to let die merchiinr alone, and put no restrictions on 
his ability or capital. Some people talk of limidng tlie earoing capadt}^ 
of investments. This w^ould - . ^ work great injustice and harm by 
taking away the livelihood of widows* orphans^ and other sufferets 
. .. who derive their income from investments in these compames.'* 

The Diet legislated that companies should not l>e capitalized above 50,000 
guilders; thir profits must be dtstribured everv^ rwo years, and public ac- 
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counting' made; that iiioney sKould not be loaned at usurious rates^ tbit no 
merchant should buy more than a stated maximum of any commodity in 
any quarter-vear; and that prices should be fixed by bw. The n^ereh^ncs 
appealed to Charles V; he supported rhem for reasons that have been stated^ 
and as many oity magistrates shared in the profits of the monopolies, the 
edicts of Nurcniberg soon became a dead letter* 

To a later session of the Diet (January 1514) a new popCt Clement \Tl, 
sent C^dinal Lorerizo Campeggio with fresh demands for the arrest of 
Luther. Crowds Jeered the nuncio in Augsburg; he had to enter Nuremberg 
secretly to avoid hr^stik demonstrarions' and he had the humiliation of see- 
Intr j,ooo persons, including the Emperor's sister, receive the Eucharist in 
both kinds from a Lutheran paston 1 !e warned the Diet that the religious 
revolt, if not soon suppressed^ would soon undennine civil authorit)' and 
order; but the Diet replied chat any attempt to put down Lutheraiiisin by 
force would result in “riot, disobedience^ slaughter.,, and a general ruin.'"' ^ 
While the deliberations proceeded the social revolution began. 


11. THE peasants' war: 1514-16 

The religious revolt offered the dlkr^ of the fields a captivating ideology 
in which to phrase their demands for a larger share in Germany's gro\^ing 
p^osper^r).^ The hardships that had already spurred a dozen rural outbreaks 
still agitated the pirasanc mind, and indeed with feverish intensir)'' now that 
Luther had defied the Church, berated the princes, broken the dan^s of diseJ- 
pline and awe, inade every man a priest, and proclaimed the freedom of the 
Christian man. In the Germany of that age Church and scare were so closely 
meshed—clergjTnen played so large a role in social order and civil adminls- 
rrarion—thit ttie colhipse of ccclc.siastjeal prestige and power removed a 
main barrier to revolution. Tfie W'aideiisians, Beghards, Brethren of the 
Comm an Life, had continued an old cradii h>n of basing radical proposals 
up<m Biblical texts. Tlie circulation of the Xew Testament in print was a 
blow TO political as well as to religious orrhodoxy. It exposed the compro¬ 
mises that the secular clergy had made with the nature of man and the wavs 
of the world; it revealed the comnmnism of the Apostles, the sympathy of 
Christ for the potyr and oppressed; in these respects the New^ Tesroment was 
for the radicals of this age a veritable C&ffmmnist Peasant and 

proletarian alike found in it a dirine warrant for dreaming of a utopia w^btre 
private property w^ould be abolished, and the poor w'ould Inherit the earth. 

In 1511 a pamphlet dreukted in Germany under the dtle of ^'Karsthans” 
—i.e.. Pitchfork John. This "Alan with the Hoc"' and a pen pledged peasant 
protection to Luther; and a continuation published In the same vear advo^ 
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cated a rural iiisurrection against the Catholic clergyAnother pamphlet of 
152 L by Johannes Eberlin, demanded universal male snffnip, the suburdi- 
nadon of every ruler and official to popularly elected cDiiiicils> the abolition 
of all capitalist organizations, a return to medieval price-fixing for bread 
and wine, and the education of all children in Lacin^ Greek, Hebrew, astrort- 
omy, and medicine.^ In 1511 a pamphlet entitled '^Thc Needs of the Ger¬ 
man Nation” (Teinscher Nathn Notturft}, and falsely ascribed to the dead 
Emperor Frederick TIT^ called for the removal of ^all toUSj duties^ passports, 
and fines/^ the aboHtiori of Roman and canon law, the limitarion of business 
onjanlzations 10 a capital of io,ooq guilders, the exclusion of the clergy* from 
civil government, the confiscation of nionastic wealth, and the distribution 
of the proceeds among the poor/ Otto Brunfcls proclaimed (15:4) that die 
pavnnencof tithes to theclerg)" was contrary to rhcNcvi' Testament. Preach¬ 
ers mingled Protesrant evangelism with ucopiarL aspirations* One revealed 
that heaven was open to peasants but closed to nobles and clcrgjr''mcn^ an¬ 
other counseled the peasants to give no more money to priests or monks; 
Miinzer, Carlstadt, and Hubmaier advised their hearers that farmers, 
miners, and comthreshers understand the Gospel better, and can teach it 
becteri than a whole village . * * of abbots and priests ... or doctors of dj\ in- 
Carktadr added, ^^and better than Luther/* “ Almanacs and astrologers, 
as if giving a cue to action, predicted an uprising for 1524. A Ciatholic hii’ 
tnanisL Johannes Cochlaeus, warned Lvither (1513) that “the pupulace in 
the towns, and the peasat\ts in the provinces* will Inevirably rise in rebel¬ 
lion. . . * They are poisoned by the innmnerablc abusive pamphlets and 
speeches that are printed and declaimed among them against both papal and 
secular authority/’Luther, the preachers, and the pamphleteers were not 
the cause of the revolc; the causes were the just griev^ances of the peasantry. 
But it could be argued that the gospel of Luther and hk more radical fol¬ 
lowers * poured oil on the flames,'* and turned the resentment c?f the op¬ 
pressed into utopian delusions, uncalculated violence, and passionate 
revenge. 

Thomas Miinzer's career caught all the excitement of the time, Appoitued 
preacher at Allstcdc (i<22)s he demanded the cxtcmimarion of ttic god- 
^he orthodox tir the conserv'ative—by the sword; the godless 
have no right to live except in so far as they are permitted to do so by the 
elect.*'^ He proposed to the princes that they shtadd lead the people in a 
conttnunistic revolt against the elerg)' and the capifallsts. \Mien the princes 
did not rise xu the opportunity, he called upon the people to overthrow the 
princes too, and **to establish a refined societ^'^ such as was contemplated 
by Plato ... and Apuleius of The CioUicn **M thinp arc in com¬ 

mon/* he wrote, *'anJ should l>c distributed as occasion requires, acenrding 
to the several necessities of alL Anv prince, count* fvr barnti who. after being 
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camcsily reminded of this shall be unwilling to accept Jt, is to be 

beheaded or hanged." “ Elector Frederick tolerated this gospel humorously, 
but his brother Duke John and his cousin Chike George joined with Luther 
in having Munzer expelled from his pastorate (1524). The irate apostle wan¬ 
dered from town to town, announcing the deliverance of "Israel," and the 
imminent Kingdom of Heaven on carth.^ 

He found a congenial political climate in the free city of Muhlhausen in 
Thuringia, where the textile industry had gathered a numerous proletariat. 
Heinrich Pfeiifer, an ex-monk, had already begun there, wdrh the support of 
the lower middle class, a movement to capture the municipal council from 
the patrician oligarchy. .Miinzer preached his radical program to the work¬ 
ingmen of the to\ni and to the neighboring peasantry. On March 17, i <fiy, 
the armed followers of Pfeiffer and Mtinzer deposed the patricians and set 
up an “Eternal Council” to rule Miililhausen, According to iMelanchthon 
rhe victorious radicals drove out the monks, and appropriated all the prop¬ 
erty of the Church; ** howe%'er, no theologian in this age could be trusted 
to report impartialiy the activities or views of his opponents. No communist 
commonwealth is'as established; Pfeiffer proved abler in practice than 
Munzer, and tamed the revolt to the needs of the middle Ha« Anricipring 
attack by Imperial troops, Miinzer organized workers and peasants into an 
army, and had heavy artillery cast for it in the monastery of the Barefoot 
Friars. "Forward!" was his call to his men; “forsvard while the fire is hot! 
Let your swords be ever warm with bhxid!" 

About the same time peasant uprisings were convnilslng South Germany. 
Perhaps a ruinous hailstorm (1514), which destroyed all hopes for a harvest 
in Stuhlingen, served as the trigger of revolt. TTiis district, near Schalf- 
hausen, v,'as not too far from Switzerland to feel the c.\ainple of the sturdy 
peasants who had there freed themselves from all but the formalities of 
feudal power. On August 24, 1514, Hans Muller, acting on a suggestion 
from Miinzer, gathered about him some Stuhlingen peasants, and bound 
them into an "Evangelical Brotherhood" pledged to emancipate farmers 
throughout Gennany. Soon they were joined by the discontented tenants 
of the abbot of Rciclicnau, the bishop of Constance, the counts of W'^erden- 
butg, iMontifort, Lupfen, and Sulz. By the end of 1514 there were some 
}0,000 peasants in anus in South Germany refusing to pay state taxes, church 
tithes, or feudal dues, and sworn to emancipation or death. At .Memmingen 
their delegates, under the guidance or inffnence of Zwmglian Protestmts 
from Zurich, formulated (March 1515) the “Twelve Articles" that set 
half of Germany on lire. 

To the Qirisrian reader peace, and the grace of God through 
Clirisc. ° 
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There are manv and'Christians who Imve lately taken occasion of 

^ -a 

the assembly of the peoisants to cost scorn upon the Gospeb saying, 
Is tills tlic fruit of the ntw evangel? Is no one to be obedient, but ^ 
arc to rebel . ^ * to overthrow^ or perhaps to slay, the spiditia] and 
rempoml lords? To all these godless and u ickcd ciirics the following 
articles make ansu ct, in order^ first, to remove this reproach from the 
Word of God, and second, to justify in a Qirisdan way die disobedi¬ 
ence, nay the rebellion, of the peasants. 

First, It Is OUT humble petition and request, as also the will and 
intention of all of us, that in the future we shoald have authority and 
power so that a whole cojumunity should chw^ and appoint a pastor, 
and also have the right tti depose him. * . . 

Second, Since the tithe is appointed in the Old Testament and ful¬ 
filled in the i\’eu% we uill p . , pay the just tithe of grain, but in a 
proper way, , , , We will that for the future this be gaditrcd and 
received by our church provost, whom the coniinumtj' appoints; that 
out of it there shall be given to the pastor , , ^ a modest, suffidenr 
mainienancc for him and his, *, that the remainder shall be distributed 
CO the poor Bnd needy who are in the some village. * . , The small 
tithe we will not give at alf for God creaEcd cattle for the free use 
of men. . ,, 

Third, It has been the custom hitherto for men to hold tis as their 
ow^n propertv^ and this is pitiable, seeing tliat Clinst has redeemed 
and boughr us all with the preciouiS shedding of His blood, the lowly 
as W’^cII 05 the great. *.. Therefore it agrees with Scripture that we be 
free, and will be so, . . . To our chosen and appointed rujei^ (ap¬ 
pointed for us by God) we are willinglv obedient in aU proper and 
Christian matttn, and have no doubt that, as tnie and real Christians, 
they will gladly release us from serfdom, or show us in the Gospel 
that we are serfs.... 

Sbtth, Wc have a heavy grievance because of the sendees which 
are mertased from day to day_ 

Eighth, We are greatly aggrieved, as many of us have holdings that 
will not support the rents we pay, and the peasants suffer loss and 
rmm Let the Inmls bavc honorable men inspect said holdings;, and fix 
fair rent. *. for every laborer is w orthy of hb hire. . . . 

Tenth, W'e arc aggrieved because some have appropriated to them¬ 
selves meadows out of the common fields, which once belonged to 
the dommiinity. . . . 

Eleventh, We would have the death dues enrirelv aboUshed. We 
will not suffer it, nor allow widow’s and orphans to be so shame fuUv 
robbed, . ,. 

Twelfth, [f one or more of the articles here set forth * . . can be 
shoun CO us by the Word of God to be improper, w€ w^ill recede 
from it if this is explained to us with arguments from Scripture.^ 
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The peiisant leaders, encouraged by Luther's send-revolutionary pro- 
no uncements, sent him a copy of the Articles, and asked for his support, He 
replied with a pamphlet printed in April 1515: Erruabimg siow Friedeti 
(Admomtion to Peace), He applauded the peasants’ offer to submit to cor- 
reedon by Scripture, He noted the charges, now rising, that his speeches 
and writings had stirred revolt; he denied his responsibiUrj'', and referred to 
his inculcation of civil obedience. But he did not withdraw his criticism of 
the master class; 


We have no one on earth to thank for this mischievous rebellion 
except you, princes and lords, and especially you blind bishops and 
mad priests and monks, who^e hearts are hardened against tlie Holy 
Gospel, though you know tliat it is true and that you cannot refute 
in Besides, in your tempoinJ government, you do nothing but flay 
and rob your subjects, In order that you may lead a life of splendor 
and pride, until the poor common people can bear it no longer,, , , 

Well, then, since you are the cauM of this wrath of God, it will 
undoubtedly come upon you, if yon do nor mend your n'ays in time, 

. , . The peasants arc mustering, and this must result in the ruin, 
destruction, and desolation of Gcniiany by cruel murder and blood¬ 
shed, unless God shall be moved by nur repentance to prevent it,“ 

He counseled the princes and lords to recognize the justice of many of the 
Articles, and urged a policy of kindly consideration. To the peasants he ad¬ 
dressed a fnink admission of their wrongs, but pleaded with ^em to refrain 
from violence and revenge; a resort to violence, he predicted, would leave 
the peasants worse off than before. He foresaw that a violent revolt would 
bring discredit upon the movement for religious reform, and that he would 
be blamed for everything. He objected to the appropriation of tithes by 
cadi congregation. Tlic authorities should be obeyed, and had a right to tax 
the people to pay the e.\pcnses of government. The "freedom of the Chris¬ 
tian man” was to be understood as a spiritual liberty, consistent with serf¬ 
dom, even with slavery. 

Did not Ahraliam and other patriardis and prophets use slaves? 

Read what St, Paul teaches about scivants, who at that time were all 

slaves. Therefore your third ^rride is dead against the Gospel_ 

This article w^outd make all men ecpia], .. and that is impossible. For 
a worldly kingdom cannot stand unless there is in it an inequality of 
pci^rn, so thai some are free, some imprisoned, some lords, some 
subjects.®*^ 

His final advice, had it been folWed, would have spared Germany much 
blaodsihcd and dCT^astatK>nr 
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Choose among the tiobles certain counts and lorcb, and from the 
cides certain councilmcrit and have these matters dealt with and 
settled in a friendly ay. You lords, let down your snibbomness 
. .. and give up a little of vour tv^ranny' and oppression, so that poor 
people gee air and room to live. The peasants for their part should 
let themselves he instnjcted, and give over and let go some of the 
Articles that grasp too far and too htgh.®^ 

The peasant leaders, however, felt that it was now late to retrace 
their step; in any conciliation they would sooner or lucr he punished. They 
mourned Luther as a traitor, and went on v^lth the revott. Some of them 
took quite literally the drcain of equality: the nobles were to dismantle their 
castles, and live like peasants and burghers; they were no longer to ride on 
horseback; for that raised them above their fellow men. Pastors ’H^ere to be 
informed that they were henceforth sen^ants, nut masters, of their congre¬ 
gations, and would he expelled If they did not adhere srrietly and only to 
rhe Scriptures.^* Corresponding demands came from rhe workmen of the 
towns. They denounced ilie monopoly of city offices by the rich, the eni- 
bc^riement of public funds by corrupt ufficiais, the pcq^fually rising prices 
w'hllc wages stood almost still. "'It would be beicer for the salvation of the 
soul,'" said one radical *'if the lord prelates were not so rich and luxurious, 
and if their possessions were divided among the poor." U'cndcl Hipler 
and Friedrich ’W'eigant proposed that all Church propeiry’ should be con¬ 
fiscated to secular needs: that all transport tolls and tariff duties should be 
removed; that there should he throughout the Empire one cennage and one 
system of weights and measures."^ 

Tile movement had a colorful assortment of leaders: the innkeepers 
George Merzlcr and Metern Feuerbacher^ the jolly roisterer Jachlein Rohr- 
bach, some ex-soldiers and priests, and two knights from Sickingen^s de¬ 
feated band“Florian Gcyer and Got/ von Berlichingen “of the Iron Hand"; 
Hauptmann and Goethe would later choose these two as heroes for vT\Hd 
plays. Each leader was sovereign over his own group, and rarely concerted 
his action w'jth the others. Nevenhelcss, in the spring of 1525, the revolt 
flared up in a dozen scattered localiti^ about the same time. At Heilbronn, 
Rothenburg, and \Yurzburg a commune of labor representatives captured 
the municipal administration. At Frankfurt-am-Main rht victorious com¬ 
mune announced thar jr would thereafter be council, burgomaster^ pope, 
and emperor all in one. At Rothenburg rhe priests were driven from the 
cathedral, religious Images were dernolished, a chapel was smashed to the 
ground {Aliirch 27, E525L and clerical wine cellars were emptied with 
triumphant gaien'.^ Towns subject ro feudal lords renounced their fealrv'^; 
episcopal towns called for an end to clerical privileges, and agitated for the 
secularization of ecclesiastical property. Nearly the whole duchy of Fran- 
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coma jorned the revolt. Many lords and bisho|,)s, unprepared to resist, swore 
to accept the refomis demanded of them; so the bishops of Spever and Bam¬ 
berg, and the abbots of Kempten and HemfeJd, Cotint Mllkin of Ilcnne- 
berg freed hLs serfs. Counts George and Albrecht of Hohenlohc were 
summoned before peasant leaders and were iniriated into the new order: 
^'Brother George and brother Albrecht, come hirher and swear to the pcas- 
ants to be as brothers to them, for you arc now no longer lords but peas¬ 
ants." ^ Most of the towTis received the mral rebels with a hearty wclcmc. 
Many of the lower clergy, hostile to the hierarchy, supported the revolt. 

The first serious encounter took place at Leiphclm on die Danube near 
Clm (April 4, 1515). Under an energetic priest, Jakob Wche, 3,000 peas¬ 
ants captured the town, drank all discoverable tvine, pillaged the church, 
smashed the organ, made themselves leggings from sacerdotal vestments, and 
[laid iiiock homage to one of their mimber seated on the altar and robed as 
a pnrat.*' An anny of mercenaries hired by the SwTthjan League and led by 
an able pneral, Georg von Tnichsess, laid siege to Leiphoim, and frightened 
the undisciplined peasants into surrender. M^ehe and four other leaders were 

beheaded, the rest were spared, but the League’s troops burned many i>cas- 

ant cotmgTKi. " ' 

On Gotd Friday, April 15. 1515, three rebel contingents under iMet/.ler, 

C teyer, and Rohrbach laid siege to the town of W^einsberg (near Hcilbronnl. 
whose ruling Count Ludwig von Helfcnstcin was especially hared for his 
seventies A delegation of peas-mrs approached the walls and asked for a 
pricy; the Lomu and his knights made a sudden sortie and massacred the 
delegation On Laster Sunday the attackers, helped by some citizens of the 
row^ broke threugh the walk, .^d cut down the fort>^ mcn-at-anns who 
cared to resist. The Count, his wife (a daugluer of the late Emperor MiLti- 
milian),andsKKcn knightswere taken prisoner. Rohrbach, without consult¬ 
ing , lerzler or Geyer, ordered the seventeen men to run the gantlet between 
rows of peasants immcd with pikes. The Count offered all his fortune 
in ransom; it retired as a temporizing expedient. The Countess, prostrate 
and delirious, begged for her husband's life; Rohrbach hade t^vo men hold 

™ hu. d«,K ,n,.d a volley of driggen end pikes, the pc«m, recalled to him 
llB <ra,n brucihties. You thrust my brother into i dnngeoii,” one cried, 
because he did not hare his head as you passed bv." "Y'ou harnessed ns like 
uaen to the yolift ' shouted others: “you caused the hands of niv father to be 
cut off because he killed a hare on his osvn field.... Yuiir horses, dots and 
hunraien have trodden dou-n my crops,... You have svtui^ the Mnuy 
mrt of ua During the next half-hour the sLvteeh knights wem simHarMahl 

to rest. The Countess was allowed to retire to a conY'fint.=’^ ^ 

In nearly evety- section of Germany peasant bands' were running riot. 
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Monasteries were sacked, or were compelled to pay liigh ransoms, “No¬ 
where,” sap a letrer of April 7,1525, “do the iiisurgents make a secret of,.. 
their intention to kill all clerics who will not break wiih the Church, to 
destroy alt cloisters and episcopal palaces, and to root the Catholic religion 
utterly out of the land.” ^ This Is probably an exaggeration, but we may 
note that in Bavaria, Austria, and Tirol, where Protestantism had apparently 
been suppressed, the rebels captured many towns, and compelled Archduke 
Ferdinaud to agree that all preaching should henceforth be according to 
Scripture—a charactcnscic Protestant demand. Ai Mainz Archbishop Al¬ 
brecht fled before the storm, hot his depuu^ sared the see by signing the 
Twelve Articles and paying a ransom of 15,000 guilders. On April 11 the 
townsfolk of Bamberg renounced the bishop’s fcitdaJ sovereignty, pillaged 
and burned his castle, and plundered the hovises of the orthodox. In Alsace 
the revolt spread so rapidly that by April’s end CA.'ery Catholic or rich land¬ 
lord in the prorince was in terror of IiJs life. On April i8 an amiy of 10,000 
peasants attacked Zabcm, seat of the bishop of Strasbourg, and despoiled h(s 
monaster)'; on .May 13 they rook the town, forced ever)' fourth man to 
join them, renounced all payment of tithes, and demanded that thereafter all 
ofEclals except the einjieror should be elected by popular sutTrage, and be 
subject to recall.” At Brixen in Tirol a fonuer episcopal secretary, Michael 
Gasmaier, organized a revolt that attacked all orthodox clergymen, sacked 
the local monastery (Alay 11), and remained ramiwnt and unsubdued for a 
year. In all the Valiev'S of the Inn and Etsch rivers, savs an unsvTnpathctic 
chronicler of the rime, "there was such a concourse, erv, and tumult that 
hardly might a good man walk in the streets. Rubbing and plundering.., be¬ 
came so common that even pious men were tempted thereto.” ** At Freiburg- 
im-Breisgau the peasants looted castles and monasteries, and forced the cit)' 
to join the "Evangelical Brotherhood” (May 24). In that same numth a peas¬ 
ant band drove the bishop of M iirzburg out of his palace, and feasted on 
his stores. In June the powerful and warlike Archbishop Matthias Lang was 
chased from his pabce in Salzburg into his castle fortress overlooking the 
city. In Neustadt in the Palatinate Elector Ludwfg, surnjunded by S,ooo 
armed peasants, invited their leaders to dinner, and cheerfully complied 
with their demands. “There,” said a contemporar)', “one saw viQeins and 
their lord sit together, eat and drink together. He had, as it seemed, one 
heart to them, and they to him." “ 

Amid this torrent of events Luther issued from the press of W'ittenberg, 
toward the middle of .May JfiS, a pamphlet "Against the Robbing and 
Murdering Hordes of Peasants," Its vehemence startled prince and peasant, 
prelate and humanist, alike. Shocked by the excesses of the infuriated rebels, 
dreading a possible ni'ertnrn of all la^\' and government in Germany, and 
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Stung by charges dut his own teachings had loosed the Bood, he now ranged 
himself unreserL^cdly on the side of the imperiled lords, 

[n the fonner book 1 did not venture to judge the peasants, since 
they had offered to be set right and be insuncred. ^ ^ - But before I 
look arpixud thev^ forgetting their offer, betake themselves ro vio¬ 
lence, and rob and rage and act like mad dogs. , . * It is the DevLFs 
work they are at, and in particular it b the work of the arehde^il 
[Mtjn 7 .cr] ho rules at Mulhaiiscn.... 1 must begin by setting dieir 
sins before them.. -. Then [ must instruct die rulers how they are to 
conduct themselves in these drcumstances. . * . 

d\ny man against whom sedition can be proved is outside the law 
of God and the F.mpirt:, so that the first who can slay him is doing 
right and w^ell. *.. For rchcUion brings with it a land full of murder 
and bloodshed, makes widows and orphans, and turns evcrydiing up¬ 
side down... * Therefore Jet everjnne w^ho can^ smite, sby, and stabi 
sccredy or openly, remembering that nothing can be more poisonous, 
hurtful, or devilish dian a rebel. It k just when one must kill a luad 
dog; if you do not strike him he mil strike you, and a whole land 
with you. ... 

He rejected the supposed Scriptural warrojit for cornmunkm: 

The Gospel docs not make goods common, except in the case of 
those who do of thcLr own free will what the Apostles and disciples 
did in Acts iv. 1‘hey did not demand as do uur insane peasants in their 
raging, that the goods of others—of a Pilate or a Herod—should be 
common, but only their oun goods. Our peasants, however, would 
have other men's goods common, and keep their own goods for them¬ 
selves. Fine Chrisriani these! I think there is nor a devil left m hell; 
they have all gone into the peasants. 

To Catholic rulers he offered his forgiveness if they smote the rebels \vith- 
ouc trial. To Protestant rulers he recoinrnciidcd prayer, contririon^ and 
negotiation; bur if the peasants remain obdurate, 

then sw'iftly grasp the sword. Fur a prince or lord must remember 
in tliis case that he is God's minister and the servant of His wrath 
(RutnanSr xiii), to whom the sw'ord is eommined fur use upon such 
fellows.,.. If he can punish and does not—even though the punish¬ 
ment consist in the taking of life and the shedding of bbod—then 
be is guilty of all tlic murder and all the evil which thtsic fellows 
commit. *. * The miers, then, should go on unconcerned, and with a 
good conscience lay about them as long as their hearts still beat. ... 

If anyone think this too hard, let hint remember that rebellion k 
intolerable, and chat the descrucriun of the u orld is ro he expected 
evtr>^ hour.” 
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It was Luther’s misfortune thar thi<; outburst reached its readers just about 
the time that the forces of the propertied classes were beginning to subdue 
die revolt; and the Refomner received undue credit for the terrorism of the 
suppression. It is unlikely that the endangered masters w'cre influenced by 
the pamphlet; it was in their temper to handle the insurgents with a severity 
that would serve as a deterrent in unforgettable memory. For a time they 
had bemused the simple [leasants with parleys and proinwes, and had thereby 
persuaded many of the bands to disperse; meanwhile the masters organized 
and armed their levies. 

At the height of the turmoil Elector Frederick died (May 5, 1515), him¬ 
self calm and at peace, admitting that he and other princes had wronged the 
peasant, refusing to join in extreme measures of retaliation, and leaving tu 
his successor, Duke John, urgent counsels of moderation. But :he new Elec¬ 
tor felt that his brother’s policy had been unwisely lenient. He joined his 
forces with those of Duke Henry of Brunswick and Philip Landgrave of 
Hesse, and together the)' moved against Miinzcr’s encampment outside 
.Vliihlhausen. The opposed armies were marched only in number—each some 
8,000 strong; but the ducal troops were mostly trained soldiers, wbiJe the 
peasants, despite MUnzer's home-made ortillerv', were indifferently armed, 
poorly disciplined, and disordered with natural frighr. Miinzer relied on his 
eloquence to restore morale, and led the peasants in pray^er and hymns. The 
first barrage of the princely cannon slaughtered hundreds, and the terrified 
rebels fled into the town of Frankenhausen (Alay ly, 1515). The rictors 
followed, and massacred 5,000. Three hundrctl prisoners were condemned 
to death; their women pleaded mercy for them ; it was granted, on condition 
that the women should beat out the brains of nvo priests who had encour¬ 
aged the revolt; it was so done, while the triumphant dukes looked on,®'* 
Munzer hid, was captured, was tortured into confessing the error of his 
ways, and was beheaded before the headquarters of the princes. Pfeiffer and 
his I, zoo soldiers defended Muhlhauscd; they were overcome; Pfeiffer and 
other leaders were put to death, but the citizens were spared on paying a 
total ransom of 40,000 guilders ($1,000,000?). 

Meanwhile Trochsess took the toum of Boblingen by negotiation, and 
from within ixs walls turned his guns upon a rebel camp outside (May t i). 
Those of the peasants svho survived this cannonade were cut dowm by^ his 
cavairj'; this ended the revolt in AA’iirncmbcrg. Turning next to Weinsberg, 
Truchsess burned it to the ground, and slowly roasted Jacklein Rohrbach, 
who had directed the “Massacre of Weinsberg," Truchsess marched on to 
rout peasant forces at Konigshofen and Ingolstadt, recaptured Wiirzburg, 
and beheaded eightv'-one chosen rebels as a memento for the rest (June 5), 
Florian Geyer escaped from Wiirzburg into obscuriri*, and remained a cher¬ 
ished legend. Gbtz von Berlichingen surrendered in apt time, lived to fight 
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for Charles V against the Turks, and died in his ovvti bed and castk at cight)'- 
two (1562). Rothenberg was taken on June jo, Memmingen soon after¬ 
ward. The revolt in Alsace w'as crushed by the slaughter of from a,000 to 
6,000 men at Llpstein and Zabem (May 17—18). By May 27 some 20,000 
peasants had been killed in Alsace alone, in many cases after surrender^ the 
air of the to%vns was fetid with the stench of the dcad,^' Markgraf Casimir 
had sonic of his surrendering peasants hcheaded, sonic hanged; in milder 
cases he chopped off hands or gouged out eyes.®* Saner princes finally inter¬ 
vened to reduce the barbarism of the retaliation, and at the end of August 
the Diet of .Augsburg issued a rescript urging moderation in punishments 
and fines, “If all the rebels are Idlled," one philosophic noble asked, “where 
shall wx get peasants to provide for us?” ** 

In .Austria the revolt continued for a year. In January 1516, .Michael 
Gasmaicr proclaimed throughout Tirol the most radical of the revolutionary 
programs. All “godless” (i.e., non-Protestants) who persecuted the true 
Word of God, or who oppressed the common man, were to be put to death. 
.All pictures and shrines were to be removed from the churchra, and no 
Masses were to be said. Towti walls, towers, and fortresses were to be de¬ 
molished; there should now be only villages, and all men were to be equal. 
Officials and judges were to be chosen by universal adult male suffrage. 
Feudal rents and dues w'cre to end at once; tithes w'erc to be collected, but 
were to be given to the Reformed Church and the poor. Monasteries w'cre 
to be converted into hospitals or schools. Mines were to he nationalized. 
Prices were to be flved by the government.** For a time Gasmaier, wdth 
clever strategy, defeated the troops sent against him, bur he was finally out¬ 
witted, and ried to Italy. The Archduke Ferdinand set a price on his head, 
and two Spanisli cutthroats earned tire sum by assassinating him in his room 
in Padua (1518). 

'rhe losses of German life and pro|.>ertY in the Peasants’ Revolt were to 
be exceeded only in the Thirti,'' A’ears’ War. Of peasants alone some 130,000 
died in battle or in expiation. Titerc were 10,000 execurions under the juris¬ 
diction of the Sw'abian League; Truchscss’ c.vccutioner boasted that he had 
killed 1,200 condemned men with his own practiced hand. The peasants 
themselves had destroyed hundreds of castles and itiouasteries. Hundreds of 
villages and towns had been dc|iopulated or ruined, or impoverished by huge 
indemnities. Over 50,000 homeless peasants roamed the highways or hid 
tn the woods. Widows and orphans were legion, bur charity was heartless or 
penniless, TTie rebels had in many instances burned the charters that re¬ 
corded their feudal dues; new charters were now drawn up, renew'ing the 
obligations, sometimes more leniently, sometimes more rigorously, than 
before. Concessions were made to the peasants in Austria, Baden, and Hesse; 
elsew here serfdom w'as strengthened, and would continue, cast of the Elbe, 
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till the ninerecnTh cencu^)^ Democratic beginnings were aborted. Intellec¬ 
tual developments were stunted^ censorship of publkadon^ increased^ under 
Catholic and Protestant authorities alike^ Humanism wilted in the fire- the 
Renaissance joy in life and literature and love gave way to theology^ pietkni, 
and meditations on death. 

Tlie Reformation itself almost perished in the Peasants' War, DcfSpitc 
Luther's disclaimers and denunciations, the rebellion had flaunted Protes¬ 
tant colors and ideas: economic aspirations were dressed in phrases that 
Luther had ^ctilied; communisni was to be merely a return to the Gospel. 
Charles V interpreted the uprising as ""a Lutheran movement/^®* Conserv- 
adv^es classed the expropriation of ecclesiastical property by Protestants as 
revolutionary acrions on a par with the sacking of monasterLes by peasants. 
In the south the frightened princes and lords renew^ed their fealty to the 
Roman Church. In several places, as at Baniherg and Wurzburg, men even of 
the propertied class w'erc executed for having accepted Lutheranism/^ The 
peasants themselves turned against the Reformation as a lure and a betrayal; 
some called Luther Dr. Lrigw^r—“Dr, Liar”—and toady of the princes.” 
For years after the revolt he was so unpopular that he seldom dared leave 
Wittenberg, even to attend his father’s deathbed (1530), “All is forgotten 
that God has done for the world thraugh me/' he wrote (June 15. 1525); 
^*now lordSt priests, and peasants are all against n^e, and threaten my death.” 

k was not in his character to yield ground or apologize. On May 152 5. 
he wrote to Nicholas Amsdorf: “Aly opinion is that it is better that all 
peasants be killed than that the princes and magistrates perish, because the 
rustics took rhe sw'ord without divine authority/'In July 1525, he pub¬ 
lished Av Open Letter Coneerjiing the H^rd Book agaiji^ the His 

critics, he said, deserxxd no answer; their criticisms showed them to be rebels 
at heart, like the peasants, and no more desendng of mercy; “the rulers 
ought to seize these people by the cap and make them hold their tongues.” ** 


If they think this answer is too hard, and that this is talking riolence 
and only shutting men's niouths, I reply that this h right. A rebel is 
not worth answering wath arguments^ for he docs not accept them* 
The ansiver for such mouth is a fist that brings blood from the nose. 
The peasants w^ould not listen ... their ears must be unburtoned with 
bullets, till their heads jump off their shoulders. Such pupils need such 
a rod. He who will not hear God's Word w hen it Is spoken with 
kindness must listen to the headsman when he comes with his axe. 
- -, Of mercy I will neither hear nor know anything, but give heed 
to God's will in His Word... Tf lie wUl have wrath and not mercy, 
what have you to do with merc>'‘? Did not Saul sin by shovring mercy 
upon Amalek when he failed to execute God's wrath as he liad been 
commanded? — You ivho arc praising mercy so highly because the 
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po^iiL>are bepten, \\hy diJ voii hoc pndsc it ^\hcn the peasants ivtre 
raging, smiting, ti^bbiHg, burning, and plundciring, until tliev' were 
terrible to men^s eyes and cars? Why were they not niercLful to the 
princes and lords, whom they anted ti> wipe mit cnrirely? 

Mercy, Luther argued, is the duy of Christiiin?i in their private capacity; 
as officers of the stare. ho\t ever, rliey must normnlly follow justice rat her 
than mercy, for since Adatn and Lve’s sin man has been so ^tlcked that 
government, laws, and penalties are needed ro control him. Wc owe more 
consideration fo the comnnmiry endangered by crime tivan to crinunals en- 
ii a tigering the ccimniutiiry. 

If the intentions of the peasants had been carried our, no honest man 
woulii have been safe from thciii, hut whoever had a pfennig iiiorc 
than another would have had to suffer fur it. They had already begun 
that, and they would not liave stopped there^ ’^vomcn and children 
wfluid have been put to sfiamei thev would have taken to killing one 
another too, and there v oiild Siave been nu peace or safety anyw here. 

Idas anythim? been heard nf more unrestraicicd than a mob of 
peaisants when they are fed full and h^vt gotten power! * * . The 
ass will have blows, and the people will be ruled l>y force.^^ 

Luther s extreme statements about the Peasants' W ar shock us today be¬ 
cause sncbl order has been so well established that we presume on its con¬ 
tinuance, and can treat with lenience those few whii ^vould violently disturb 
It, But Luther faced tlie harsh renlm^ of peasant bands transforming their 
just grievances into indiscriminate pillage, and threatening the complete 
ipvertum tif law» govemmenr, production^ and Jlstrihution in Germany. 
Invents justiried hLs preoKuiitlon that die religious revolution for which he 
Eiad risked his life would l>c gravely imperiled hy the conservative reaction 
that was bound to follow an unsucocSisful revolt. I Ic may have felt sonic 
personal debt to the princes and nobles who had protected him in Witten- 
lierg and \W>rtiis and the artburg, and he might ^\'ell wonder who t^ ouIJ 
?i;tvc him against Charles V and Clement V\l if princely power ce;ised to 
shield the Reformation. The one freedom that seemed to hlni \\'orth fighting 
for was the freedom tii worship God, to seek salvation according to one's 
conscience. What difference did it mate whether, in this brief Vorspld to 
crernal life, one was a prince or a slave? We should accept our state here 
without complaint, liound In body and diitj% bur free rn soul and the grace 
of God. 

And yet the |>c-4sanr5 had a case againsr him. He h;ic5 not only predicted 
s(K'iai revolution, lie had said he would nor be displeased by it, he would 
gre^t it with a stuile, even if men washed their hands in episcopal blood. He 
ton had made a revolution, had tndiingcred social order, had floutetl aii- 
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tlionty nor less divine ch:iti rhe sriaie s. He had made no proicsr against the 
secular appropriation of ecclesiastical propert}! How otherwise than by 
force could peasants better their lot when ballots were forbidden them* and 
their oppressors daily wielded force? The peasants felt that the new religion 
had sanctified their caiisc+ bad aroused them to hope and action* and had 
deserted them in the hour of decision. Some of them, in angrj^ despair^ be¬ 
came cvTiical atheists.**^ Many of them^ or their children, shepherded by 
Jesuits, returned to the Catholic fold. Some of tbeiti followed the radicals 
^v^hom Luther had condemned, and heard in the New Testament a sum¬ 
mons to commynisirt. 


HI. THE .ANABAPTISTS TRY COMMUNISM: J 534-56 

Only by observing with w^hat devout enthusiasm some of our contempo¬ 
raries adopt economic heresies can wc understand the ferv or with whJcb 
pious rebellious minorities followed, even to the stake, one or another turn 
of the religious revolution in the sixteenth century* 

The most radical of the new sects took the name of Anabaptists (IVieder^ 
tdtifer^ Again^ Baptizers) from Its insistence that baprismH, if given in infancy, 
should be repeated in maturity, and that sdll better it should be deferrcdi 
as by John the Baptist, rill the mature recipient could knowingly and volun¬ 
tarily make his profession of the Christian faith. Tlicrc wxrc sects within 
this sect. Those who foHowled Hans Denck and Ludwig Hiitzer denied the 
divinity uf Christ: He was only the most godly of men. Who had redeemed 
us nor by His agony on the cross but by the example of His lifc,^^ Denck 
exalted the individual conscience above the Church, the state, and the Bible 
itself. Most Anabaptists adopted a Puritan severity of morals and simpUcitj'^ 
of manners and dress. Developing with nisK logic Luther's idea of Chrktku 
liberty, they condemned all government by force, and all resistance to it 
by force. They rejected militan^ service on rhe grcTimd that it is invariably 
sinfid to rake human life. Like the early Chrisrians* they refused to sw^ear 
oaths, not excepting oaths of allegiance to prince or emperor. Their usual 
salutation was "The peace of the Lord be with you"—an echo of the Jew^ish 
and jMosieni greeting, and a forerunner of the Quaker mode. W hilc Luther^ 
Zwingh, CaKin, and Knox agreed wnih the popes on the absurdity of reli¬ 
gious toleration^ the Anabaptists preached and pracriced it; one of them, 
Balthasar Hubmaicrt WTote the firsc clear defense of it (1524).'** They 
shunned public office and all resort to bdgarion. Tliey were Tolstoyan an¬ 
archists three centuries before Tolstoy, and a centurv^ after Peter Chel£icky, 
from w^hom they may have derived their creed. Consciously or unu'ittinglv 
inheriting the doctrineof the Bohemian Taborites or the jMora\nan Brethren, 
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some Anabaptists proclaimed a communitj' of goods; a few, if we may 
credit hostile chroniclers, proposed a coinniunity of wives.’" In general, how¬ 
ever, the sect rejected any compulsory sharing of goods, advocated volun¬ 
tary mutual aid, and held that in the Kingdom of Heaven communism ivoiJd 
be automatic and universal.** All the Anabaptist groups were inspired by 
The Apocalypse and the confident expectation of Christ’s early return to the 
earth; many believers professed to know the day and hour of His coming, 
I hcn all the ungodly-in this case all but x^nabaptisrs-would be swept aw ay 
by the sword of rhe Lord, and the elect would live in glory in a terrestrial 
paradise without laws or marriage, and abounding in all gootl thinp,“ So 
ho[]cful men steeled themscKcs against toil and monogamy. 

The Anabaptists appeared first in Swir«rland, Perhaps a pacifistic Chris¬ 
tianity had seeped in from the W'aldenses of southern t rance and the Bcg- 
hards of the Netherlands, Here and there, as in Basel, a few intellectuals 
sponsored the idea of a communistic society. Communistic passages in More’s 
Utopia may have stirred the scholars who gathered around Erasmus there. 
Three members of that circle became Anabaptisr leaders: Conrad Grebel and 
Felbt Manz of Zurich, and Balthasar l-Tubmaier of Waldshut—just across 
the border in x\ustriH. In 1554 Munzer visited Waldshut, Carlstadr came to 
Zurich, and an Anabaptist sect formed in Zurich under the name of “Spirit¬ 
uals” or “Brethren.” It preached adult baptism and the comiug of Christ, re¬ 
jected Church and state, and proposed an end to interest charges, taxes, 
military service, tithes, and oaths. 

At this rime Ulrich Ztvingii was winning the Great Council of Zurich to 
his Protestant vic-ws, which included the control of religion by the secular 
authorities. He pleaded with the “Brethren” to relax their antipathy to the 
state, and to practice infant baptism; they refused, Tlie Council summoned 
them to a public disputation (January 17, ijry); failing to convert them, 
it decreed that the prents of unbapti 7 .cd children must leave the town. 
'Pile Anabaptists denounced the Council, called Zwingli an old dragon, and 
paraded the streets crying, ‘'\Vf»c to Zurich!" “ Their leaders were arrested 
and banished, which enabled them to spread their doctrines, Saint-Gall and 
Appenzell took up the movement; Bern and Basel W'cre stirred by it; Hiib- 
niaier won nearly all W’aldshut to his views. In Appcn/cU 1,100 tnen and 
women, accepting literally the words of Christ—“Take no thought what ye 
shall eat"—sat down and waited for God to come and feed them.” 

The apparent success of the Peasants’ War in the spring of 1515 promoted 
these conversions, bur its failure encouraged the propertied clas^ in the 
Swiss cities to repressive measures. The Council of Zurich arrested Man^ 
(July), then Grebel, then Hubmaier, and ordered that all obstinate .Ana¬ 
baptists “should be laid in the tower,” kept on bread and water, and "left 
to die and rot.”"’ Grebel did; .Manz was drowned; 1 liibmaier recanted, was 
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freed, recanted his recantation, and undertook to convert Augsburg and 
Moravia; I lamer was beheaded at Constance for Anabaptism and adulteiy, 
Protestant and Catholic cantons showed et^ual energy in subduing the sect, 
and by 1530 nothing remained of it in Switzerland except some secret am! 
negligible bands. 

Meanwhile the movenvenr had spread like a rumor through South Ger¬ 
many, A zeal for evangelistic propaganda caught the converts, and turned 
them into ardent missionaries for the new creed. In .Augsburg Denck and 
Mubmaier made rapid headway among the textile workers and the lower 
middle class. In Tirol many miners, contrasting their jmverry with the 
wealth of the Fuggers and Hochsrettets who owned tilt mines, took up Ana- 
baptism when the Peasiinrs' Revolt collapsed. In Strasbourg the struck be¬ 
tween Catholics and Protestants allowed the sect to multiply unnoticed for 
a time. But a pamphlet of 151S xi^'arned the nutltaritics that "he who reaches 
that all things are"" to be common haii naught else m min J tlian ro ejccitc 
the poor against the rich, thcsiibjecrs against the ruiers ordained by God/^ 

In that year Charles issued a mai\date making rebaposm a capital cringe. 
The Diet of Speyer (1519) ratified the Emperor's edict, and ordered that 
Anabaptists everj^'uherc were to be killed like ^^dld beasts as soon as taken, 
without judge or trial. An Anabaptist chronicled perhap exaggerating, re- 
[xirtcd the result in the mood of early Clitisdan hagiographers: 

Some were racked and drawn asunder; others were burnt to ashes 
and dust; some were roasted an pillars nr torn witli red-hot pincers, 

- *. Others were hanged on trees+ beheaded with the sword+ or thrown 
into the water. * . . Scmic starved or rotted in darksome prisons. ., ^ 

Some who were deemed too vtmng for exccutixin ^l ere w^hipped ^ith 
rods, and many lay for years in dungeons. ., , NLimbers had holes 
burnt into their ehcek.b. *,. The rest w ere hunted from one country' 
and place to another* I jkc Is atid rsveus, which dum not fly by 
day, they \^^ere often compelled to hide and live in rocks and clefts^ 
in wild forests* or in caves and pits.^' 

By 15 JO, say's the con temp >tarv Sebastjan hranck, 1,000 Anabapttscs had 
been put to death. In one Alsatian city* Ensisheinit ^00 were executed. In 
Salzburg those who recanted were allowed to have their heads cut off before 
being placed upon the pyre; the unrepentant were roasted to death over a 
slow^ fire (1528)/"^ Anabaptists composed UHichirig hy mns to commemorate 
these marry^donis; and rrUTFSt of the hymin writers became martyrs in their 
turn. 

Despire thc^ killings the seer increased, and moved into northern Ger¬ 
many. In Prussia and \ViLrtierTiLH;rg some nobles welcomed the Anabaptists 
Lis peaceful and industrious farmers. In Saxony, say^ an early Lutheran his¬ 
torian, the valley of the W'erra was hlkd vvitti them, and in Erfurt they 
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claimed to have sent forth 300 missionaries 10 convert the dying world. In 
Liibcck, Jurgen A\^iillenwcvcr, who was accused of Anabaptkm, briefly cap^ 
rured control of the civy (1533-34). Moravia^ Hubmaier made progress 
with kis moderate doctrine^ which explained communism not as common 
properrv%'^ but as holding that **one should feed the hungry, give drink to 
the thirstV t and clothe the iiaked« for in truth we arc noi masters of our 
jxissessions, but stewards or dispensers only." Hans Hut^ fired by the teach^ 
ings of .MiinzerT won the Anabapnsts of Moravia away from Hubmaier by 
preaching a full coinmumU'' of goods. Hubmaicr retired to X'^ienitat where 
he was burned at the stake, and his iiVife was thrown bound into the Danube 
(15^8). 

Hut and his followers established a communist center at J^usterlitz, where, 
as if foreseeing Napoleon, they renounced all military service, and de¬ 
nounced every kind of war. Confinmg themselves to tillage and petty in¬ 
dustry, these AnabapTiSTS maintained iheir coinmunisin for almost a century. 
The nobles who owned the land protected them as enriching the estates by 
rheir conscientious toiL Farming was communal among them; materials for 
agriculture and handicraft were bought and allotted by communal officers; 
part of the proceeds v^'as paid to the bndlord as rent, the rest was distributed 
according to need. Tlie social unit was not the family but rhe Minis babe ^ or 
household, containing some 400 to i.ooo persons, with a common kitchen, 
a common laundry, a school, a hospital and a b^ewe^\^ Children, after 
weaning, vere brought up in common, but monogamy reniained. In the 
Thirty Years' War^ by an Imperial edict of t 6 zz^ this communistic socieiy" 
was suppressed; its members accepted Catholicisni or were hanLshed. Some 
of the exiles went to Russbi some to Hungary. V\*e shall hear of them again* 

In rhe Netherlands Melchior Hofmann, a Swabian tanner, preached the 
Anabaptist gospel mth exciting success. At Leyden his pupil Jan Matthys 
rose CO the conclusion that the adv-ent of the New jenisakm could no longer 
he patiently awaited, but must be achieved at once, and, if ncces5a^J^ by 
force. He sent out through lloHand twelve apostles to announce rhe glad 
ridings* The ablest of them was a young laiior. jajt Bcuckelszoon, known 
to history as John of Leyden, and to Meyerbeer s opera as Le Frophete, 
Wlrhour fonnal education, he had a keen mind, a v Wtd imagination, a hand¬ 
some presence, a ready tcmguc, a restjlute wriJL He wrote and staged plaj^, 
and composed poetIy^ Coming upon ihe writings of Thomas iMiinzer, he 
felt that all other forms of Christianity than that Tvhich had gained and Inst 
Muhihansen were halfheancd and insincere. He heard Jan Matthys and 
was w'oit to Anatiaptism (1533). He was then twentv^-four. In that year he 
accepted a fatal inv itation to come and preach in Mimstcr, the rich and 
populous capita] of ^Vestphalia. 

Named from the monastery afi>und which it liad grown, Munster was 
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feudally sub ject ta its bishop and cathedral chapter. Nevertheless the gTo\\i:h 
of industn' and commerce Jiad gene rated a degree of democracy. The as¬ 
sembled ckbiictis, rep resell ring seven tccTi guilds, aimually chose ten electors. 
who chose the citv comiciL But the well-to-do iTiiEioritj^ provided mosc of 
the political abiJitj', and naturally dominated the council. In 1525, enthusi¬ 
astic over the peasants^ uprisings, the kiwer classes presetned rhirr)'-six “de¬ 
mands" to the counciL A few of these were gninfcdt the rest were huniorci .1 
with procrastinadon, A Lutheran preacher., Bernard Rottman, made him¬ 
self the mouthpiece of diseontenr, and asked Jan iMarrhys to send some 
Dutch AnabaprisTS to his aid. John of Levden came (Jatuiary ij, 1534L 
mid soon Jan M^tthys himself. Fearing iiisurrccrion* the "parr\" of order" 
arnnged to have Bishop Ftanx von W aidcck enter the towm ii ith his 2,000 
rroE>ps. The populace^ led by Marthys, Rotnnamand John of Leydem fought 
them in the streets, drove them out^ and took martial control of .Munster 
(Fcbaiary lOt 1534). New elections were held; the Anabaptists won the 
counciJ; t^\ o of their number^ KnipperdolllnsTk and Kippcnbroick^ were 
chosen burgomasters; rite exciting experiment began. 

^[uiister found itself at once in a state of war^ besieged by the Bishop and 
his reinforced anny, and fearful that soon all the powers of order and cusiorn 
ill German V would unite against it. To protect itself against mtemal op- 
positiout the new council decreed that all non-An a baptists must accept re¬ 
baptism or leave the cjt>\ ft was a cruel n>c:isurc, for it meant that old men, 
women carcjving infants, and barefout children had to ride or trudge from 
the town at the height of a German wnnter. During the siege both sides 
execLited without mercy any persons found working for the cnetin% Under 
the stress of w ar the council was superseded by a pispular assembly and an 
executive Cotumircec of Public Safety, in luith of which tlic religious leaders 
were supreme, .\latthvs died fighting in an abortive sortie (April 5, 1514), 
and thereafter John of Leyden ruled the city as its king* 

TUc “communism" rliat was now set up was a w^nr economy, as perhaps 
all strict comniunism must l}e; for men are by nature unequal, and can be 
ituluccd to share their goods anil fonlines only by a vital and common dan¬ 
ger; internal liberty varies wirli external security^ and communism breaks 
under the tensions of peace, [n peril of tlKtr lives if they fell short of unity, 
itLspircd by religious faith and ifu^apabie eloquencCt the beidcgcd accepted 
a **socialist theocracy^’ in the desperate hope that they were rcafeing the 
New Jerusalem \Tsioned in the Apocalypse, Tht members of the Committee 
of Public Safety were called “the elders of the twelve tribes of Israel/' and 
jelhn of Leyden became *^King of Israel/’" Perhap to give, in the minds of 
the simple^ »rimc helpful digiuty to his precarious office, Jolvn^ along with 
his aides, clothed himself in the splendid garments left behind by wealthy 
c.xiics. F-nantes further accused the radical chiefs of caring abundantly while 
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the besieged populadon neared starv'aHon; the evidence is inconclusive, and 
leaders always feel an urgent obligation to keep well. Most of the confiscated 
luxuries tvere distributed among the people; “the poorest among us,“ wrote 
one of them, “now go about sumptuously attired*';*^ they hungered in 
magnificence. 

Otherwise the communism of Mtinstcr was limited and tentative. The 
rulers, according to a hostile witness, decreed that “all possessions should be 
in common,'* “ but in truth private property continued in practically every¬ 
thing except jewels, precious metals, and the boot}’ of war. Meals were taken 
in common, but only by those engaged in defense of the town. At these 
meals a chapter was read from the Bible, and sacred songs were sung. Three 
“deacons** were appointed to supply the necessities of the poor; and to secure 
materials for these charities the remaining well-to-do were persuaded or 
compelled to yield up their superfluity- Land available for cultivation within 
the city was assigned to each household according to its size. One edict con¬ 
firmed the traditional dominion of the husband over the wife.*” 

Public morals were regulated by strict laws. Dances, games, and religious 
plays were encouraged, under supervision, but drunkenness and gambling 
were severely punished, prostitution was banned, fornication and adulrery 
were made capital crimes. An excess of women, caused by the flight of many 
men. moved the leaders to decree, on the basis of Biblical precedents, that 
unattached women should become “companions of wives"—in effect, con- 
cubmes.*** The newly attached women seem to have accepted the situation 
as preferable to solitaiT'' barrenness. Some conservatives in the city protested, 
organized a revolt, and imprisoned rhe King; but their soldiers, soon besotted 
with w'ine, were slaughtered by the resurgent Anabaptist soldiery; and In 
this victory of the New Jerusalem the women played a virile role. John, re¬ 
leased and re-enthroned, took several wiv« and (say the htXktile chroniclers) 
governed with violence and tyrannyHe must have had some genial quali¬ 
ties, for thousands gladly bore his rule, and offered their lives in his service. 
WTien he called for volunteers to follow him in a sortie against the Bishop's 
camp, more women cniisred than he thought It wise to use. When he asked 
for “apostles” to venture forth and seek aid from other Anabaptist groups, 
twelve men tried to get through the enemy’s liiua*. were all caught, and all 
killed. One fervent woman, inspired by the stoiy of Judith, sallied out to 
assassinate the Bishop; she was intercepted and put to death. 

Tliough many Anabaptists in Germany and Holland repudiated the resort 
of their Munster brethren to force, many more applauded the rcvolurioti. 
Cologne, Trier, Amsterdam, and Leyden munimred with .Anabaptist prayers 
for its success. From Amsterdam fifty vessels sailed (.March and 15, 

to cany reinforcements to the beleaguered city, but all were dispersed by 
the Dutch authorities. On March 18, echoing the Miinster uprising, an Ana- 
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bapdbiC band captured and fortified a monastery in West Friesland; k was 
overcome with a loss of Soo lives* 

Confronted with this spreading rev ok, the conservative forces of the 
Empire, Protestant as well as Catholic, mobilized to suppress Anabaptism 
everyv^'herc. Luther^ whom j 52S had counseled lenience wTththe new' here¬ 
tics, advised in 1550 "die use of the s\vord'' against them as *'not only blas¬ 
phemous but highiy seditious^’;"* and Meknehthon concurred* Qty after 
ciu-^ sent money or men to rhe Bishop; a diet at \^^o^^lS (April 4, tSSS) 
ordered a tax on all Germanv to fiiiaTice the siege. The Bishop w'as now able 
to surround the tovi n and effectively shut off all its supplies. 

Facing famine and deicriomting morale. King John announced that aU 
WHO wished might leave thecitj'. Many women and children^ and some men, 
seized the opportunity. The men were imprisoned or killed by the Bkhop’s 
soldiers, w ho spared the women for divers services. One of the e^riigres saved 
his life by offering to show the besiegers an undefended part of the %valk. 
Under his guidance a force of LaiidskJiechts seded them and opened a gate 
(June 14); soon several thousand troop poured into the town. Starvarion 
had so fiir done its work that only Soo of the besieged could still bear arniSw 
They barricaded themselves in ihe market place; then they surrendered on 
a promise of a safe-conduct to leave jMiinster; when they had yielded up 
rheir arms they were massacred eri rnuTsse^ Houses were searched^ and 400 
hidden survivors were slain. John of Leyden and two of his aides were bound 
to stakes; every part of their bodies was claw ed with red-hot pincers, until 
"nearly all w^ho w'ere standing in the rnarkcr place were sickened by the 
stench"'; their tongues were pulled from rheir mouths; at last daggers were 
driven into their hearts,*^ 

The Bishop regained hiscit^' and augmented his former powder; henceforth 
all actions of the civil authorities w^ere to be subject to cpkcopl veto, Ca¬ 
tholicism was triumphantly restored. Throughout the Empire the Anabap 
tists, fearing for their lives, repudiated everj^ member guilty of using force. 
Nevertheless many of these pacifist heretics were executed, Melancbrhun 
and Luther advised Philip of Hesse to put to death all adherents of the sect."® 
The conservarivc leaders felt that so serious a threat to the established eco¬ 
nomic and political order should be punished with an unforgetrable severity* 

The Anabaptists accepted the lesson, postponed communism to the millen¬ 
nium^ and resigned themselves to the practice of such of their principles—of 
sober^ simple, pious^ peaceful living—as did not offend the state* Menno 
SimonSi a &tholjc priest converted to Anabaptism (1531), gave to his Dutch 
and Gennan followers such skillful guidance that the ‘*Mennoaites” survived 
all tribulations, and formed succe^ul agriculrural communities in f lolknd, 
Russia, and America. There is no clear filiation beru^een the Continental 
Anabaptists and the English Quakers and the American Baptists; bur the 
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C^aker rejecdon of war and oaths, aod the Baptist insistence on adult bap¬ 
tism probably stem from the same traditions of creed and conduct that in 
Swiaerland, Germany, and Hnlland took Anabaptist forms * One quaJin- 
nearly all these poups had in common—thdr wilUngness to bear peaceably 
with faiths other than their own. The theology that supported them through 
hardship, poverty, and martyrdom hardly accords with our transient phi¬ 
losophy; but they, too, in their sincerity, devotion, and friendliness, en¬ 
riched onr heritage, and redeemed our tarnished humanity,* 


* A branch uf tbe Anibapdsts mignitcd (17*93 from Gcrmaiiy id PcnrmimniaT and settJed 
in or near (jCTTnantDW'o, F^kdclphia^ these now luimiicr sonw iooxxm ^ In 1I74 

tmnv Anab^iptists nf Moravian descent kh Rqs'iu ;ind settled in Soatli Dakota jind Alberra. 
in eAncjTf Ptrirm^lvania tbit “Amasti*' jMcanomtcs-namcd fiom a scvcntceoth-cmnity leader. 
jAkob Amca—stiU otficklly reject razori, butions, railnuadsH, ^otomobilcs, oiodDO picrtir^s, 
newspapers, even tractors, but thdr farms are amtin^ the lidicst and most prosperDm in 
Amertca. The wurld miJ of MeontPiiJces in 1^9 was 400^000^'^ 





CHAPTEft XVI IE 


Zwingll: The Reformation in 
Switzerland 

1477-153* 


I. AWLTUM IN FARVO 

T he success of the Swiss cantons m repellitig the assault of Charles the 
Bold <t477) strengthened their Confederation, fired their pride of 
nadonaliry, and steeled them to withstand the attempt of Maximilian to sub- 
|ecc them in fact a^ well as in iheorj' to the Holy Roman ILmpire^ Disputes 
over the di\Tsion of the spoils after the defeat of Burgundy brought the can¬ 
tons close to civil war^ but at the Diet of Stans (14S1) a hermit philosopher^ 
Nikohus von der Flue-Bruder Klaus m Swiss memory-persuaded them to 
peace. 

Canton by canton the sturdy Confederation grew. Fribourg and Solorhum 
were admitted in 148Basel and Schaffhausen in 1501^ Appenzell in 151 
now they were thirteen, all speaking German dialects^ except that French 
too was spoken in Fribourg and Bern, They formed a federal republic: each 
Canton regulated its internal affairs^ but was governed in its external rclarions 
by a commoa legislature. The single chamber of this federal diet was com¬ 
posed of an equal number of deputies from each canton. Democracy was 
not complete j several cantons appropriated minor commumtiffi as vote less 
vassals. Nor was SwitEerland as yet a model lover of peace. In 1500—12 the 
canioniS took advantage of Italian disruption to seize Bellinzona, Locamu, 
LuganOf and other regions south of the Alps; and they coniinued to lease 
Swiss legions—with their consent—to foreign powers^ But after the defeat 
of the Sw^iss pikemeEi at Marignano (15^5) Confederation renounced 
territorial expansiont adopted a policy of ncutralit^% and directed its virile 
peasantr)% its skillful artisans, and its resourceful merchanis in developing 
one of the most civilbecd civilizations in liistory* 

The Church was as genial and corrupt Jn Switzerland as in Italy. She guve 
paironagc and consitlerablc freedom to the humanists who gathered around 
Froben and Erasmus at Basel. It was parr of the nioral tolerance of the age 
chat most Swiss priests enjoyed the services of concubinesJ One Swiss bishop 
charged his clerg>' four guilders for every child bom to ihem, and in one 
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year garnered 1513 guilders from this source.* He compLuned that many 
priests gambled, frequented taverns, and got driink^-^appatently without 
paying m episcopal fee, Several cantons—Zurich in particular—set up civic 
supervision of churchmen and taxed monastic propierties. The bishop of 
Ctiustance claimed all Zurich as his feudal fief, and demanded of it obedience 
and tithes; but the papacy was too enmeshed in Italian politics to support his 
claims effectively. In 1510 Pope Julius II, in return for some ^nevese 
legions, agreed that rhe town council of Geneva should regulate the mon¬ 
asteries, convents, and public iiiorais w'ithln irs domain.* So, seven years be¬ 
fore Luther’s theses, the essence of the Reformation was achieved in Zurich 
and Geneva—the supremacy of secular over ecctesiasdcal authority. The 
path was cleared for Ztvingli and Calvin ro csrablish their diverse mergers of 
Church and state. 


[l. ZWlNltU 

A visit to the birthplace of Huldrcich or Ulrich Zsvingli suggests the 
not invariable rule that great men arc bom in small houses. 'TTie most rational 
and unsuccessful of rhe Reformers began life (January 1, 1484) in a tiny 
cottage in the mountain valley village of AViJdhaus, fifty miles southeast 
of Zurich, in the present canton of Saint-Gall. A low gable roof, walls of 
heavy boards, little mullioncd windows, doors of massive planks, low ceil¬ 
ings. dark rooms, creaking stairs, sturdy beds of oak. a table, a chair, a shelf 
for books: this historic home bespeaks an environment in which natural 
selection was rigorous, and supernatural selection seemed an mdispcnsable 
hope, Ulrich's father w-as chief magistrate in that hidden hamlet, and his 
mother was the proud sister of a priest. He w-as the third of eight sons, who 
compered for the admiration of two sisters. From his boyhood he was des¬ 
tined for the priesthood. 

His uncle, dean of the church at near-by U^sen, shared with his parents 
in his education, and gave Zwingli a humanistic bent and breadth that sharply 
distinguished him from Luther and Calvin. At ten the bov was sent to a 
Larin school at Basel- at fourteen he entered at Bern a coUc^ headed bv an 
outstanding native classicist; from sixteen to eighteen he studied ui the Uni¬ 
versity of V^ienna in its humanist heyday under Conrad Cclres. He lightened 
his labors by playing on the lute, harp, violin, flute, and dulcimer. At eight¬ 
een he returned to Basel, and took theology under Thomas WvTtenbach, 
who. as early as j 508, attacked indulgences, clerical celibacy, and the Mass. 
At twenty-two (1506) Zwingli received his master’s degree, and was or- 
ilained priesr. He celebrated his first Mass atWfildhaus amid joyful relatives, 
and, with a hundred guilders raised for him. bought appointment’ to a pas- 
roratc in Glams, rwenrj'^ miles away. 
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There, whjJc zealously performing liis Jiuies, he continued his studies. 
Uc taught hiinself Greek to read the New Testament in the original. He 
read with enthusiasm Homer, Pindar, Democritus, Plutarch, Geero, Caesar, 
Livy, Seneca, Pliny the Younger, Tacitus, and wrote a commentary on the 
skeptical humorist Lucian. He corresponded with Pico della .Mirandola and 
Lrasmus, called Erasmus "the greatest philoso|ihcr and theokigian,” visited 
him reverently (1515), and read him every night as a prelude to sleep. Like 
Erasmus, he grew a sharp nose for ecclesiastical corruption, a genial scorn 
for doctrinal bigotry, and an ardent refusal to til ink of the classical philoso- 
phers and poets as burning in hell. He vowed that he “would rather share 
the eternal lot of a Socrates or a Seneca than that of a pope ."'' He did not let 
his sacerdotal vqavb exclude him from the plca.sures of the flesh; he had some 
aifairs ivirh generous women, and continued so to indulge himself until his 
marriage (1514L His congrcgatit>n did not seem to mind, and the popes paid 
him, dll 1510, an annual penshm of fifty florins for supporting them against 
the pro-French parry in Glams. In 1513 and 1515 he accompanied the Glams 
contingent of Swiss mercenaries to Italy as fheir chaplain, and did his best 
to keep them faithful to the papal cause; bur his contact with war at the 
battles of Navarro and Mnrignano tunicd him strongly against any further 
sale of Siviss valor to foreign governments. 

In 1516 the French faction in Glams won tlte upper hand, and Zwin^li 
moved to a pastorate at Einsiedein in the canton of Schwyz, His preaching 
there took a Protestant tinge even before Luther’s rebellion. In 1517 he 
called for a religion based exclushely on the Bible, and he told his arch¬ 
bishop, Cardinal Matthaus Schinner, that there was scant warrant in Setipture 
for the papacy. In August 151 9 , he attacked abuses in the sale of indulgences, 
and persuaded Benedictine monks to remove, from their lucrative shrine 
of the Virgin, an inscription promising pilgrims “full remission of all sins 
in guilt and punishmen t alike," ^ Some pilgrims from Zurich brought to their 
pastors an cnthtisiastic report of his preaching. On December 10, ijiB, he 
accepted a call to be vicar or "people's priest" at the Grossiniinstcr, or Great 
Minster, (if Zurich, the most enterprising city in Switzerland. 

Me was now approaching maturity in morals and mind. He undertook a 
series of sermons expounding, from the Greek text, all ihe New Testament 
except the Apocalypse, which he disliked; he had little In him of the mysti- 
cLsm that shared in forming Luther, Wc have no portrait of him from life, 
but his contemporaries described him as a handsome, ruddy-faced, full- 
blooded man, with a melodious voice that captured hIs congregation. He did 
not rival Luther In eloquence or exegesis; yet his sermons were so convincing 
in sincerity and clarity that soon all Zurich responded to his influence. His 
ecclesiastical superiors supported him w'hen he resumed his campaign against 
the sale of indulgences. Bcmhardin Samson, a Franciscan friar from Milan, 
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had crossed the Saint Gotthard Pass in August 15 tB, to become the Tet7el 
of Swir^erland. lie offered Pope Leo's indulgence to the rich on parchment 
for a crown, it> ilic poor on paper for a few pennies; and witlx a wave of his 
hand he absolved front the pains of purgatory all souls that had died in Bern. 
Zwingli protested; the bishop of Constance seconded him; and Leo X, learn¬ 
ing something from events in Germany, recalled his lavish apostle. 

In T519 plague struck Zurich, taking a third of the population in half a 
year. Zwingli stayed at his post, toded night and day in the care of the sick, 
caught the infection himself, and came close to death. Wlien he recovered 
he was the most popular Bgurc in Zurich. Distant dignitaries like Pirkheimer 
and Durer sent him feliciraiions. In 1511 he was made head priest of the 
Grossmiinster, He was now' strung enough to proclaim openly the Ref¬ 
ormation in Swit£crland. 


HI. THE ZAVINGLIAN REFORMATION 

Almost unconsciously, bur as a narural result of his unusual education, 
he had changed the character of the pastorate in his church. Before him the 
sermon had counted for little; Mass and communion had been nearly all the 
service; Zwingli made the sermon dominate the ritual. He Ixrcame teacher 
as well as preacher; and as his confidence grew' he drove home ever more 
forcefully his convierjon that Christianity should be restored to irs cariv 
rimplicity of organization and worship. He was deeply stirred by Luther's 
revolt and writings, and by I luss's treatise On the Church. By i ^lo he w'as 
publicly attacking monastickm, purgatory, and the invocation of saints; 
furthermore, he argued that the payment of tithes to the Church should be 
purely voluntary, as in Scripture. His bishop begged him to withdraw' these 
statements; he persisted; and the cantonal council supported him by order- 
ing all priests within as jurisdicrion to preach only what they found in the 
Bible. In 1511 Zwingli peisuaded the council to forbid the enlistment of 
Swiss soldiery' by the French; 3 year later the prohibition was extended to 
all foreign powers; and xvhen Cardinal Schinner continued to recruit Sw'iss 
troops for the pope, Zw'ingli pointed out to his congregation that the Car¬ 
dinal wore a red hat not without reason, for “if it were W'run^ you would sec 
the blood of your nearest kindred drip from its fold.s.” * Finding no text in 
rhe Testament for the avoidance of meat in Lent, he allow'ed his parishioners 
to ignO're the Church's rules for Lenten fasts. The bishop of Constance pro¬ 
tested; Zwingli answered him m a book, Arcbeteles (beginning and end), 
which predicted a universal rebellion against the Church, and advised the 
prelates to imitate Caesar, fold their garments about them, and die with grace 
and dignity. \Mrh ten other priests he petitioned the bishop to end clerical 
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bnmoraLty by allowing sacerdocal maniage ([52i)» He w^as at thk drne 
keeping Anna Reinhard os his mistress or secret wife. In 1524 he publicly 
married her, a year before Luther's marriage to Catherine tod Bora* 

This dehnitc ruptyre with the Church was preceded by two dispurarions 
that recalled the Leipzig debate of Luther and Eck^ and distantly echoed 
the Scholastic disputations of the medieval universities. As a senii^dcmocradc 
republic, Switzerland was not shocked b V' suggestion that the dif¬ 

ferences berwxcQ his views and those of his conservative opponents should 
receive an open and miparrial hearing* iTic Great Council of Zurich, blithely 
assuming theological jurisdicrionT invited the bishops to send representatives. 
They caiuc in force, and altogether some 600 persons gathered for the ex¬ 
citing contest in the city liaD (Janyar)-' ij, 1513). 

Zwingli offered to defend sixty-seven theses. 

I. All who say that tlic Go$pd Is nothing without the approbation 
of the Church err* ,. * 

15, tn the Gospel the whole truth is ckarlv contained. , , , 

17- Christ is the one eternal high priest. Tliose who pretend to be 
high priests resist, yea, set aside, the honor md digniu' of ChrisL 
iS, Christ, Who oifereti Himself nnee on the cross, is the sufficient 
and perpetual sacrifice for the sins of all believers. Therefore the Mass 
is no sacrifice, but a commenioradon of die one sacrifice of the 
cross. . . . 

24, Christians itc nor bound to any works which Cluist has not 
commanded. They may ear at all times all kinds of fond* * * * 

28. Whatsoever God pemiics and has not forbidden is right. 
Therefore marriage is becoming to all men. . * . 

34. The spiritual power so called [the Church] lias no foundation 
in rile Holy Scriptures and the teaching of Christ* 

35. But the secular power is confirmed by the teaching and ex¬ 
ample of Christ (Luke, Li, 5; MatL, xxii, 21)_ 

49, I know of no greater scandal than the prohibidun of kw^fSil 
marriage to priests, while they peniiitrcd, on payment of a fine, 
to have concubines- Shame! (Pfvi det Scbaiitiel) , *, 

57. The Holy Scripture knows nothing of a purgatory* * * , 

66 . All spiritual superiors sliould repent widioui delay, and set up 
the crp$s of Christ alone, or they will perish. The axe is laid to die 
root,® 

Johann Faber, Vicar-Gcncral of the diocese of Constance, refused to dis¬ 
cuss these proportions in detail, cLaiming that they should be laid before 
great ynivcrsiries or a general council of the Church. Zwingli thought this 
unnecessary; now that the New Testament was available in the vernaculars, 
all could have the Word of God to decide these issues; that was enough. 
The Council agreed; it declared ZwingH guiltier of heresyt and bade all 
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Zorich cierg)Tnen to preach only what they could establish by Scripture, 
Here, as in Lutheran Gcnnany, the state took over the Church. 

Most priests—their salaries bemg" now guaranteed by the state—accepted 
the Council's order. Many of them married, baptized in the vernacular, neg¬ 
lected the Mass, and abandoned the veneration of images. A band of en- 
thusiascs began indiscriminately to destroy pictures and statues in the 
churches of Zurich. Disturbed by the spread of violence, Zwingli arranged 
a second disputation (October 16, 1513), which was attended by 550 lay¬ 
men and 350 clergymen. The outcome was an order of the Council that a 
committee Including Zw'ingli should prepare a booklet of doctrinal Instruc¬ 
tion for the people, and that meanwhile all violence should cease, Zwingli 
rapidly composed Eine kurze ChrhtUche E'mkimng, which ivas sent to all 
the clergy of the canton. The Catholic hierarchy protested, and the Diet of 
rhe Coufederation, meeting at Lucerne (January i 6 , 1514), seconded the 
protest, at the same time pledging itself to ecclesiastical reform. The Council 
ignored the protests. 

Zwingli formulated his doctrine more amply in two Latin treatises: De 
vera et falsa religione (1515) and Rjtio fidei (1530). He accepted the basic 
theology of the Church—a triune God, the Fall of Adam and Eve, the In¬ 
carnation, \^irgin Birth, and Atonement; but he interpreted “original sin” 
not as a taint of guilt inherited from our “first parents," but as an unsocial 
rendency inherent In the nature of man.’" He agreed with Luther that man 
can never earn salvation by good works, but must believe in the redeeming 
efficacy of Christ’s ^crificial death. He agreed with Luther and Calvin on 
predestination: every event, and therefore every Indit'iduars eternal fate, 
has been foreseen by God, and must occur as so foreseen. But God has fated 
for damnation only those who reject the Gospel otTered them. All children 
(of Christian parents) who die in infancy are saved, even if tmbaptized, for 
they V'crc too young to sin. Hell is real, bur purgatory is "a figment . . , 
a lucrative bu^ess for its authors"; Scripture know's nothing of it.^^ The 
sacraments arc not miraculous vehicles, bur useful symibols, of disine grace. 
.Auricular confession is unnecessary; no priesr—only God—can forgive sin; 
but it is often beneficial to confide our spiritual troubles to a priest.^ The 
Lord’s Supper is no actual eating of the body of Christ, but a symbol of the 
union of the soul with God, and of the individual with the Chrlsiian com¬ 
munity. 

Zwingli kept the Euchaiist as part of the Reformed service, and ad¬ 
ministered it in both bread and wtne. but he offered it only four times a year. 
In that occasional celebrarion much of the .Mass W'as retained, but it was 
recited in Swlis German by congregition and priest. During the remainder 
of the year the Mass w'as replaced by the sennon; the appeal of ritual to the 
senses and the biagination was subordinated to the appeal of discourse to the 
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nimd-a rash gamble on popular iiircHigence ^lnd rhe stability of ideas. Since 
an rnfallible Bible had now to substitute for an infallible Church as a guide 
CO doctrine and conduct, Luther's German translation of the New Testa¬ 
ment was adapted to the Swiss German dialect, and a corps of scholars and 
divines, led bv the saintly Leo Jud* \vas commisdoned to prepare a German 
veision of the entire Bible. Tliis was publ^hcd by Christian Froschaocr at 
Zurich in 15 j4, four years before Luther's better version appeared 

In faithful obedience to the Second Commandment, and signalizing the 
return of Protestant Christianity to its early Jewish traditions, the Zurich 
Council ordered the removal of all religious images, teltcs^ and ornaments 
from the churches of the city; even the organs were banished, and the im¬ 
mense biteriijr of the Crossmunstcr was left dismally bare, as it is today. 
Some of the images were absurd enough, sonic lent themselves so readily to 
superstition as to merit destruction- but some were sufficiently beautiful to 
make ZwingU’s successor, I leinrich Bullinger, mourn their loss. ZwingU him¬ 
self had a tolerant attitude towwd images that were not worshiped as won¬ 
der-working idols^^^ blit he condoned the demolition as a reproof to 
idolatry.^* Village churches in the canton were allowed to keep their images 
if a maioritj’' of the congregation so desired. Catholics retained some civic 
rights, but were ineligible to public office. Attendance at JVlass was punish¬ 
able by a hncj earing fish instead of meat on Friday was forbidden by law/'" 
Motiasrerics and nunneries (with one exception) were closed or turned into 
hospitals or schools; monlis and nuns emerged from ttie cloister into marriage. 
Saints' days were abolished, and pilgrimages, holy water, and Masses for the 
dead disappeared. Though not all these changes were consummated by 1 514, 
yet the Reformation was by that rime fat more advanced in Zwdngli and 
Zurich chan in Luther and VVitrenberg; Luther then was still a celibate monk« 
and stili said Mass. 

tn November 15^4^ Zurich fomied a Privy Council (Hehnlwbe Rath) 
of sis. members to prepare sctrlemedts of urgent or deUcate problems of gov- 
ernment. Between Zwingli and ihis Council a working compromise took 
form: he stirrendcred to it the regulation of ecclesiasrica! os well as secular 
affairs, and in both fields it followed his lead. Church and state in Zurich 
became one organ b.ation^ of which Zwingli was unofficial head, and in 
which the Bible was accepted (like the Koran in Islam) as the first source 
and final test of law. In Zwingli, as later in Calvin, the Old Testament ideal 
of the prophet guiding the state was realizecL 

So quickly and completely successful in Zurich, Zwingli turned an ac¬ 
quisitive eye upon the Catholic cantons, and wondered w^hether all SiiVitzer- 
land might nor be won to the new form of the old faitK 
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IV. ONAYARD, CHRISTIAX SOLDIERS 

The Reformadun had split the Confcderariotij and seemed destined to 
destroy it. Bern. Basel, Schaffhausen, Appcnzell, and the Grisons favored 
Zurich^ the otlier cantons were hostile. Five cantons—Lviccmc, Uri, Schw'j'z, 
Unrerwalden, and Zng—formed a Catholic League to suppress all Huffiitc, 
Lutheran, and Zwitigllan movemeiits (1514). Archduke Ferdinand of Aus¬ 
tria urged all Catholic states to united action, promised his aid, and doubtless 
hoped to restore the llapsburg power in Switzerland. On July id all the 
cantons except Schaffhausen and Ap|>etizell agreed to exclude Zurich from 
future federal diets. Zuriclr ami Zwingli responded by sending missionaries 
into the Thorgau district to procbiin the Reformation. One of these was 
arrested; friends rescued him, and led a wild crowd that sacked and burned 
a monastery, and destroyed images in several churches (July 1514). Three 
of the leaders were executed, and a martial spirit ruse on both sides. Erasimts, 
timid in Basel, was alarmed to see pious worshipers, artmsed by their preach¬ 
ers, come out of church “like men possessed, svith anger and rage painted on 
iheir faces . ,. like warriors animated by their general to some might)^ at¬ 
tack.'*’* Six cantons rhrearened to leave the Confederation if Zurich were 
nor chastised. 

Zwingli enjoying his new rote of war leader, advised Zurich to increase 
its army and arsenal, to seek alliance with France, to build a lire behind 
Ferdinand by fomenting revolution in Tirol, and to promise Thorgau and 
Saint-Gall the properties of their monasteries in return for their support. To 
the Catholic League he offered peace on three condirions; that it vie Id to 
Zurich the famous abbey of Si. Gall; that it renounce the Austrian alliance; 
and that it surrender to Zurich the Lucerne saririst Thotmts .Miimcr, tvho had 
written too pungently of the Reformers. The League scorned these terms. 
Zurich ordered its; representatives in Saint-Gall to seize the abbey; they 
obeyed (January aS, 1519)* Id February the tension was ralwd by events 
in Basel. 

The Protestant leader in that “Athens of Switzerland” was Johannes 
Hausschein, who had Ucllcnizcd his name, meaning house lamp, into Oeco- 
lampadius. He wrote Latin poetry at twelve, mastered Greek soon after¬ 
ward, and rose lo rank second only to Reuchlin as a Hebraist. In his pulpit 
at St, ^Iartin’s Church and in Ills chair of theology at the university, he inade 
a name for himself as a reformer and moralist, humane in cveryThing but 
religion. By 1511 he was attacking the abuses of the confessional, the doctrine 
of transubstanriarion, the idolatry of the Virgin, fn 1523 Luther acclaimed 
him. In 1515 he adopted the Zwdnglian program, including the prosecution 
of Anabaptists. Bur he rejected predestination; lt/jh nostra ex Deo^ he tanglir. 
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perdirio jiosttj ex “Our saJvntiun comes from God, our Uanuiatioii 

from ourselves," ” \^’hen die Basel Council dow predominantly Protestant, 
proLlaimed freedom of worship (152S), Oecolanipadius protested, and de¬ 
manded the suppression of the Mas. 

On February 0,1519, Soo men, asembled in the church of the Franciscans, 
sent to the Council a demand that the Mass should be forbidden, that all 
Cathobes should be dismised from ofhee, and that 3 more democratic consri- 
tution should be pur in force. The Council deliberated. On the follwi'ing 
day the pediioners came in arms to the market place. hen by noon the 
Council had still reached no decision, the crowd moved into the churches 
WTih hammers and axes, and destroyed all discoverable religious images.^® 
F.rasmus described the affair m a letter to Pirkheinier: 

The smiths and workmen removed the pictures from the churches, 
and heaped such insults upon the images of the saints ami die crucifix 
itself, that it is tpiiie surprising there was no miracle, seeing how many 
always used to occur whenever the saints were even slightly of¬ 
fended, Not a statue was left either in the churches^ ur the vesdbules, 
or the porches, or the monasteries, The frescoes were obliterated by 
means of a coating of lime. Whatever would bum w as throvm into the 
fire, and the rest was piunded into fragments, Norliing was spared 
for love or money,’" 

The Council tnok the hint, and voted full abolition of the Aioss. Erasmus, 
BeatusRhenanus, and nearly all professors in the university left Basel, Occo- 
lampadius, triumphant, survived the outbreak by only two years, dying soon 
after Zwingli’s death. 

In May 1519, a Protestant missionary from Zurich, attempting to preach 
in the city of Schniyz, was burned at the stake. Zw'ingli persuaded the Zurich 
Council to declare war. Me drew up the plan uf campaign, and led the can¬ 
ton’s troops in person. At Kappel, ten miles south of Zurich, they were 
stopped by unc man, Landcmann Aebli of Glams, who begged an hour’s 
truce while he negotiated with the League, Zwlngli suspected treachery, and 
favored immediate advance; he was overruled by his Bemese allies, and by 
hissoldieis, who readily fraternized, across the cantonal and theological bor¬ 
der, with the soldiers of the enemy. For sixteen days negotiations continued; 
finally the good sense of the Sw'iss prevailed, and the First Peace of Kappel 
w-as signed (June 34, 1519). ITte terms were a victory for Zwinglii the Cath¬ 
olic cantons agreed to pay an indemnify' to Zurich, and to end their alliance 
with Austria; neither party xvas to attack the other because of religious dif¬ 
ferences; and in the “common Lands" subject to two or more cantons the 
people W'crc t« tlecidc, by a majority vote, the regulation of their religious 
life. Zwingti, however, was dissatisfied; he had demanded, and not received. 
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freedom for Protestant preaching in (Catholic cantons, lie predicted an early 
rupture of the peace. 

It lasted twctii)*-cight months. In the inierim an effort was made to unite 
the Protestants of Switterland ami Gemiany. Charles V had patched up his 
quarrel with Clement VI 1 ; bodj were now free to join forces against the 
Protestants. But these were already a powerful political force* Half of Ger¬ 
many was Lutheran; many Cierman cities—Uhn^ Augsburg, Wiiirtcmberg, 
Mainz, Frankfurt- am-Alain, Strasbourg—had strong Zwingliati s\mipathies; 
and in Swiizerbnd, though the rural districts were Catholic, most of the 
towns were Protestant* Obviously self-protection against the Empire and the 
papacy required Protestant unity* Only theology stood in the way* 

Philip, Landgrave of Hesse, took the initiative by inviting Luther, Mel- 
anchthon, and other German Protcst.inK to meet Zwingli* Qecolampadius, 
and other Swiss Protestants in hbs castle at jAlarburg, north of Frankfurt, On 
September 29, 1529, the rival factions met. Zw'ingli made generous conces^ 
sions; lie dispelled Luther’s suspicion that he doubted the divinitj' of Christ; 
he accepted the Nicenc Creed, and the dogma of original sin. But he would 
not withdrav 4 ' bis view of the Eucharist as a symbol and commemoration 
rather than a miracle. Luther chalked on rhe conference table the words 
ascribed to Christ—**Thi.s is my body”—and w'ould admit none but a literal 
interpretation* On fourteen articles the parties signed an agreement; on the 
Eucharist they parted (October 3), and not amicably. Luther refused 
Zwingb's proffered hand, saying, “Your spirit is nor our spirit”; he drew up 
a theological profession in seventeen articles, including “consubstantiadon,” 
and persuaded the Lutheran princes to reject alliance wnth any group that 
would not sign all seventeen.Melanchthon agreed with his master. “Wc 
told the Zw'Luglians,” he wrote, "that wc wondered how their consciences 
would allow them to call u.s brethren when they held that our doctrine was 
crToncous";"^ here in one sentence is the spirit of the age. In 1531 Luther 
admonished Duke Albrecht of Prussia not to allow any Zwinglian in his 
territory, on pain of cverlasring damnation* Tt was too much to ask of 
Luther that he should pass at one step from the .Middle Ages into modernity; 
he had received too profound an impress of medieval religion to bear pa¬ 
tiently with any repudiadon of its fundamentals; be felt, like a good Catholic, 
that his w’orld of thought would collapse, the whole meaning of life wouUl 
fade away, if he lost any basic element of the faith in which he had been 
formed, Luther w'as the most medieval of modem men. 

Crushed wnth this failure, Zwingli returned to a Zurich that wa,s becoiuiug 
restless under his dictatorship. Strict sumptuary Jaws were resented; trade 
was hampered by the religious differences among the cantons; artisans were 
dissatisfied with their still small voice in the government; and Zwingli’s ser¬ 
mons. clurtered with politics, had lost their inspiration and charm. He felt 
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rhe change so keenly that he asked the Coiincit's leave to seek a pastorate 
elsewhere. He was prevailed upon to sray* 

He gave much of his rime now to writing. In 1530 he sent his Riitio fidei 
to Charles V, who gave no sign of receiving it. In 1531 he addressed to 
Francis I a ChriitiJTJjte fidei brevv et clara exfMshb. In this “brief and clear 
exposition of the Christiait faith'’ he expressed his lirasiman conviction that 
a Christian, on reaching paradise, wonld find there many noble Jews and 
pagans: not tmly Adam, Abraham, Isaac, Moses, Isaiah . . , but Hercules, 
rheseus, Socrates, Aristiiles, Numa, Camillus, the Catos, the Scipios; “in 
short, there has nor been any good man, nor any holy mind, nor any faithful 
soul, from the very beginning of the world even to its end, whom you will 
nor see there \rith God. What could be imagined more joyful, pleasing, and 
noble, than this sight?”®* This passage so shocked Luther that he concluded 
that Zwingli must have been a “heathen”;®* and Bishop Bossuet, agreeing 
for once with Luther, quoted it to prove that Zwingli had been a hopeless 
infidel.®* 

On May 15, 1531, an assembly of Zurich and her allies voted to compel the 
Catholic cantons to allow freedom of preaching in their territory. WTicn the 
cantons refused, Zwingli proposed war, but his allies preferred an economic 
blockade. The Catholic cantons, denied alt imports, declared w'ar. Again 
rival armies marched; again Zwingli led the way and carried the standard; 
again the armies met at Kappel (October 11,1531)—the Catholics uith 6,aoo 
men, the Protestants with 1,500, This time they fought. The Catholics won, 
and Zwingli, aged forty-seven, was among the 500 Zurichers slain. His body 
ivas quartered and then burned on a pyre of dung.®^ Luther, hearing of 
Zwingli’s death, pronounced it the judgment of heaven on a heathen,” and 
“a triumph for us.”®^ “I wish from nty heart," he is reported to have said, 
“that Zwingli could be saved, but I fear for the contrarv, for Christ has said 
that tliose who deny Him shall be damned.”®* 

Zwingli was succeeded in Ztirich by Heinrich Buliingcr, and at Basel 
Oswald Myconius carried on after Oecolampadius' death. Buliingcr avoided 
politics, superintended rhe city’s schools, sheltered fugitive Protesrants, and 
dispensed charitv' to the needy of any creed. He approved rhe execution of 
Servetus, hut, barring that, he approached a theory of general religious 
freedom. He joined with Atyconius and Leo Jud in formuladrig the First 
Helvetic Confession (1536), w'hich for a generation u-as the authoritative 
expression of Zu'inglian views; and with Calvin he drexv up the Concensus 
TigNrhms {1549), which brought the Zurich and Genevan Protesrants into 
one “Reformed Church." 

Despite that protective accord, Catholicism regained m later years much 
of its lost ground in Switzerland, p,irtly thniugh its I’icrory at Kappcl; the- 
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oloeles arc proved or disproved in hisrory by com peci rive slaughter or fertil¬ 
ity. Seven cantons adhered to Catholicism—Lucerne, Uri, Schwyi, Zug, 
Untcrwaldeo, Fribourg, and Solothum; four were definitely Protestant— 
Zurich, Basel Bam, and Schaffhausen; the rest remained poised between the 
mo faiths, uncertain of their certainties. ZwmgU’s successor at Glams, Val- 
entin Tschudi, compromised by saying Mass in the morning for CathoUcs, 
and preaching an cvangehcal—purely Scrlptural—scmion in the evening for 
the ProcesrantS’, he argued for mutual toleration, and was tolerated; he wrote 
a Chr&aicie so inipanual that no one could tell from it which faith he favored. 
Even in that age there were Christians. 
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L LVTHER 

H aving suiiiiiiaLrked rhc economic^ poliricaJ, religious, inoral, 

intellectual conditions that cradled the Reformation, we must still 
count it among the wonders of histor>^ that in Germany one man should have 
unwittingly gathered these iitfluences into a rebellion transforming a conti¬ 
nent. We need nor exaggerate the role of tile hero herej the forces of change 
would have found another embodiment had l.uther coutiniied in his obedi¬ 
ence, Yet the sight of this rough monkt standing in doubr and terror and 
luimovable resoitmon agairtst the most entrenched institurions and most 
hallowed customs of Europe, stirs the blood, and points again the distance 
that man has come from the slime or the ape. 

WTiat was he like, this lusty voice of his time, this peak of Germjan historj'? 
In £526, as pictured at forn^-three by Lucas Cranach^^ he was in transition 
from slender to stout; veiy=^ serious^ with only a hint of his robust humor; 
hair curly and still blacky nose immense; eyes black and brilliant—his enemies 
said that demons shone Sn them. A frank and open countenance made him 
unfit for diplomacy. A later portrait (1531), also by Cranach, showed Luther 
cheerfully obcsct with a broad, full face; this man enjoyed Uvmg. In 1514 he 
abandoned the monastic garb and dressed like a layman, sometimes in the 
robes of a teacher, sometimes in ordinary jacket and trousers. lie was not 
above mending these himself; his wife cnn^plained that the great man had 
cut a piece out of his son^s pantaloons to patch his own. 

Me had slipped into marriage by inadvertence. He agreed with St, Paul 
rhat it is better to mariy^ than ro burn, and proclaimed sex to be as natural 
and nccess3r>'‘ as cating.“ He retained the medicViil notion th^it copulation is 
sinful even in marriage, but''God covers the sin/’^ f Ic condemned virginity 
as a viobrion of the divine precept to increase and multiply. If preacher 
of the Gospel * *. cannot live chastely unmarried, let him take a wife; God 
has made that plaster for that sore/’ * He considered the human method of 
reproduction a bit absurd, at least in retrospect, and suggested that ‘*had 
God consulted me in the matter, I should have advised Him to continue the 
generation of the species by fashioning human beingx our of day* as Adam 
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was made." ® He had the rradidonal and German conception of woman as 
divinely designed for childbearing, cooking, praying, and not much else. 
“Take women from their housewifery, and the\' are good for nothing.”’* 
“f£ women get tired and die of bearing, there is no harm in that; let them die 
as long as they bear; they arc made for that/’^ The wife should give her 
husband love, honor, and obedience; he is to rule her, though with kindness; 
she most keep to her sphere, the home; but there she can do more with the 
children with one finger than the man wuth two fists.* Between man and wife 
“there should be no c^uescion of mine and thine”; all their possessions should 
be in common.* 

Luther had the male's usual dislike for an educated W'Oinan. "I wish,” he 
said of his wife, "that women w'ould repeat the Lord's Prayer before opening 
their mouths.” •“ But he despised writers who composed satires on women. 
“What defects women have w'C must check them for in private, gently . .. 
for woman is a frail vessel." Despite his rough candor about sex and mar¬ 
riage he was not iasensible to esthetic considerations. “The hair is the finest 
ornament w'om.cn liave. Of old, virgins used to wear it loose, except when 
tlicy were in mourning. I like women to let their hair fall doxvn their back; 
it is a most agreeable sight.” “ (This should have made him more lenient with 
Pope Alexander VI, who fell in love with Giulia Famese’s loosened hair.) 

Apparently it was for no physical need that Luther married. In a hurst of 
humor he said that he had married to please his father and spire the De\Tl and 
the pope. But he took a long time to make up his mind, and then it w'as made 
up for him. WTien, on his recommendation, some nuns left their convent, he 
undertook to find them husbands, Finally only one remained unmatched, 
Catherine von Bora, a woman of good birth and character, but hardly de¬ 
signed to arouse precipitate passion. She had set her sights on a young Wit¬ 
tenberg student of patrician stock; she failed to get him, and entered domestic 
service to keep alive. Luther suggested a Dr. Glatz as a husband; she replied 
that Glatz unacceptable, but that Herr Amsdorf or Dr. Luther would 
do. Luther was forty-two, Catherine twenty-sbe; he thought the discrepancy 
prohibitive, but his father urged him to transmit the family name. On June 
17, [515, the ex-monk and the cx-nun became man and wife. 

The Elector gave them the Augustiniim nionastery as a home, and raised 
Luther’s salary to joo guilders {$7,500) a year; later this was increased to 
400, then to 500. Luther bought a farm, which Katie managed and loved. She 
bore him six children, and cared faithfully for them, for all Martin's domestic 
needs, for a home brewery', a fish pond, a vegetable garden, chickens, and 
pigs. He called her “my lord Katie," and implied that she could put him in 
his place when he forgot the biological snbordinarion of man to woman; but 
she had much to bear from his occasional storms and his trustful improvi¬ 
dence; for he cared nothing for money, and was recklessly generous. He 
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cook no roydries for his bcKjks, though they made a fortune fur his publisher. 
His letters to or about Catherine reveal his growing affection for licr, and a 
gtnerally happy marriage. He repeated in his osvn way what liad been told 
him in his youth: "Tlie greatest ^t of God to man is a pious, kindly. God¬ 
fearing, home-loving wife.” “ 

He was a good father, kuow'ing as if by iitsrincc the right niLyture of disci¬ 
pline and los'e. "Punish If you must, but let the sugar-plum go with the rod.” 
He composed songs for Ills children, and sang these songs with them while 
he played the lute, I Its letters to his children are among the jesv eb of Gcmian 
literature. His sturdy spirit, which could face an emperor in w'ar, was almost 
broken by the death of his favorite daughter Magdalena at the age of four¬ 
teen, "God,” he said, "has given no bishop so great a gift in a thousand years 
as He has given me in her.” He prayed night and day for her recovery. "1 
love her very much, but, dear God, if it is Thy holy will to take her, I would 
gladly leave her with Thcc.”‘* And he said to her: "Lena dear, my little 
daughter, thou wouldst love to remain here with thy father^ art thou willing 
to go to that other Father?” "Yes, dear father,” Lena answered, "just as God 
wills." 'When she died he wept long and bitterly. As she was laid in the earth 
he spoke to her as to a living soul: "Dn hebes LenicheTi, you will rise and 
shine like the stars and the sun. How strange it is to know that she is at peace 
and all is well, and yet be so stwrowful!" ” 

Not conrent with sL\ children, he rook into his many-chambered monas¬ 
tery-home eleven orphaned nephew's and nieces, brought them up, sat with 
them at table, and discoursed with them tirelessly; Catherine mourned their 
monopoly of him. Some of them made uncensored notes of his cable talk; 
the resulting mass of 6,596 entries rivals Bosweirs Johnson and Napoleon’s 
recorded conversations in weight, wit, and wisdom. In judging Luther we 
should remember that he never edited these Tischreden; few men have been 
so completely exposed to the eavesdropping of mankind. Here, rather than 
in the controversies of the theological battlefield, is Luther chez /nf, en pan- 
touftes, at home, himself. 

We perceive, first of all, that he was a man, not an inkwell; he lived as well 
as WTote. No healthy person will rcsenr Luther’s relish for good food and 
beer, or his fruitful enjoyment of all the comforts that Catherine Bora could 
give him. He might have been more prudently icdccnt on these points, but 
reticence came with the Puritans, and was unknown to Renaissance Italians 
as well as to Reformation Germans; even the delicate Erasmus shocks us with 
his candid physiological speech. Luther ate too much, hut he could punish 
himself with long fasts. He drank too much, and deplored drinking as a na¬ 
tional vice; but beer w'as the water of life to the Germans, as wine to the 
Italians and the French; water could literally be poison in those careless daj'S. 
\er we never hear of his overstepping exuberance inro intoxicarion. “If God 
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can forgive me for having crucified Him u-ith Masses twenxy years nitining^ 
he can also bear wich me for occasionally taking a good drink to honor 
Him/’ 

His faults leaped to the eye and the car. Proud aniitl his consranc expres¬ 
sions of luunility, dogmadc against dogma, intemperate in Jical, giving no 
quarter of courtesy to his opponents, Hin ging to superstitions white laughing 
at superstition, denouncing intolerance and pracrictng It—here was no para¬ 
gon of consistency or Grandison of virtue, but a man as contrarj' as life and 
scorched with the powder of war. “I have not been slow to bite my adversar¬ 
ies,” he confessed, “but w'hac is the good of salt if it does not bite?” “ He 
spoke of papal decrees as Dreek, dung;™ of the pope as “the Devil’s sow” 
or Ueutenant, and as Antichrist; of bishops as ‘‘larvae,” unbelievbg hypo¬ 
crites, “ignorant apes”; of sacerdotal ordination as marking a man with “the 
sagn of the beast in the Apocalypse”; of monks as worse than hangmen or 
murderers, or, at best, “fleas on God Almighty’s fur coat’we may surmise 
how his audiences enioyed this hilarity, “llte only ponion of the human 
anatomy which the pope has had to leave uncontrolled is the hind end.”** 
Of die Catholic clergy he wrote: “The Rhine is scarcely big enough to 
drown the whole accursed gang of Roman extortioners . .. cardinals, arch¬ 
bishops, bishops, and abbots”;" or, water failing, “may it please God to send 
down upon them the rain of fire and sulphur that consumed Sodom and 
Gomorrha.”®* One is reminded of the Emperor Julian’s comment: “Tliere 
is no wild beast like an angry theologian.” But Luther, like Oivc, mars'ded 
at his own moderation. 


Majiy think 1 am coo fierce against pupery; on the enntrary 1 com¬ 
plain that I am, niaa, ttM mild; 1 ivlsh 1 could breathe out Bghtning 
against pope and popedom, and that cverj- wind were a thunder¬ 
bolt.®*. .. ! will curse and scold the scoundrels until 1 go to my grave, 
and never shall they have a ci\il word from me.... For I am unable 
to prav w'irhoiit at the same time cursing. If I am prompted to say, 
“Hallowed be Thy name,” I must add, “Cursed, damned, outraged 
be the name of papists,” If 1 am pmmptcd to say, “Thy Kingdom 
come,” 1 must perforce add, “Cutsed, damned, destroyed must be the 
papacy.” Indeed, [ pray thus orally everj' day and in my heart, with¬ 
out intermissinn.®^ ... I never work better tlian when 1 am inspired 
by anger. When [ am angry I can write, pray, and preach wcD, for 
then my whole temperament is quickened, my understanding sharp- 
ened.®* 

Such rhetorical passion w'aa in the temper of the times. “Some of the 
preachers and pamphlet wTiters on the orthodox side,” confesses the learned 
Cardinal Gasquet, “were Luther’s match in this respect." **■ Vituperation was 
expected of intellectual gladiators, and W'as relished by their audiences; po- 
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liteness suspected of cowardice. When Luther’s wife reproached him 
—‘Dear husband, you are too rude"—he answered, “A twig can be cut with 
a bread knife, but an oak calls for an axe";^“ a soft answer could turn away 
u'lath, but could not overturn the papaev^. A man mollified to refined speech 
would have shrunk from so mortal a combat. It took a thick skin—thicker 
than Erasmus—to slough off papal excommunications and Imperial bans. 

And it took a strong wdll. This was Luther's bedrock; hence his self-con¬ 
fidence, dogmatism, courage, and Lutolerance. Bur he had some gentle virtues 
too. In hk middle year^ he was the height of sociability and cheerfulness, and 
a pillar of strength to all who needed consolation or aid. He put on no airs, 
assumed no elegances, never forgot that he was a peasant's son. He depre¬ 
cated the publication of his collected W'orks, begging his readers to study the 
Bible instead. He protested against applying the name Lutheran to the 
churches that followed his lead. When he preached he turned his speech to 
the vocabulaiy and understanding of his hearers. His humor w'as rural- 
rough, rollicking, Rabekkian. “My enemies examine all that I do," he com¬ 
plained; “if I break wind in "Wittenberg they smell it in Rome." "Women 
wear veils because of the angels; 1 wear irousers because of the girls.” “ 
Many of us have committed such quips, but have not had such merciless 
refwrters. The same man who uttered them loved music this side of idolatry, 
composed tender or thundering bjutins, and set them—rheological prejudice 
for a moment stilled-to polyphonic strains already used in the Roman 
Church, “I would uot give up my humble musical gift for anything, however 

great._l am quite of the opinion that... next to theology, there is no art 

x%’hich 0,10 be compared to music; for it alone, after theology, gives us .. . 
rest and joy of heart." “ 

His theology led him to a lenient ethic, for it told him that good works 
could not win salvation wnthout faith in redemption by Christ, nor could 
sin forfeit salvation if such faith survived. A little sin now and then, he 
thought, might cheer us up on the straight and narrow' path. Tired of seeing 
Melanchrhon wear himself thin with gloomy scruples about minor lapses 
from sancrit)', he tokl him, with full-blooded humor, Pecca /omter—“Sin 
powerfully; God can forgive onlv a hearry sinner,” bur scorns rhe anemic 
casuist;** yet it would bc absurd to rear an indictment of Luther on thk 
incidental ^a^llely^ One thing is dear: Luther was no puritan. “Our loving 
God wills that w'c cat, drink, and bc merrv .” *“ “I seek and accept joy wher¬ 
ever I can find it. We now' know, thank Gtxl, that we can be happy with a 
good conscience." ** He advised his followers to feast and dance on Sunday. 
He approved of aniusemcnts, played a good game of chess, called card-play¬ 
ing a harmless diversion for immature minds,*' and said a wise word for 
dancing: “Dances are instiruted that courtesy may be learned in company, 
and that friendship} and acquaintance may be contracted between young men 
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and girls; here their intercourse may be watched, and occasion of honorable 
Qicctiiig given. 1 myself would attend them sometimes, but the youth would 
whirl less giddily if I did."*® Some Protestant preachers wished to prohibit 
plays, but Luther was more tolerant: ‘'Chrtstiaiis must not altu^ther shun 
plays because there are sotnetimes coarseness and adulteries therein; for such 
reasons they would hare to give up the Bible too.’^ All in all, Luther s con-^ 
cepdon of life was remarkably healthy and cheerful for one who thought 
that “all natural inclinations are either without God or against Him,” ** and 
chat nine of evtry^ ten souls were divinely predesrined to everlasting hcll.''^ 
The man was initueasurably better than his theology. 

His intellect was powerful, but it was too clouded w'ith the miasmas of his 
youth, too incarnadined with war, to w-ork out a rational philosophy. Like 
his contemporaries, he believed in goblins, w'itches, demons, the curative 
value of live toads,“ and the impish incubi who sought out maidens in their 
baths or bcd.s and startled them into motherhood.** He ridiculed astrology 
but sometimes talked in its terms. He praised mathematics as “relying upon 
demonstrations and snire proofs’’;** he admired the bold reach of astronomy 
into the stars, but, like nearly all his contemporaries, he rciccted the Coperni- 
can sysretn as contradicting Scripture, He msisicd that reason should stay 
w'ithin the limits laid down by religious faith. 

Doubtless he was right in his judgment that feeling, rather than thought, 
is the lever of history. The men who mold religions move the world; the 
philosophers clothe In new phrases, generation after generation, the sublime 
ignorance of the part pontificating about the whole. So Luther prayed while 
Era-smus reasoned; and w hile Erasmus courted princes Luther spoke to God 
—now Impcrioasly, as one who had fought strenuously in the battles of the 
Lord and had a right to be heard, now- humbly as a child lost in infinite space. 
Confident that God was on his side, he faced insuperable obstacles, and 
won- “I bear upon me the malice of the whole world, the hatred of the Em¬ 
peror, of the Pope, and of all their retinue. Well, onward, in God's name! ” 
He had the courage to defy his enemies because he did not have the intellect 
to doubt his mith. He was W'har he had to be to do what he had to do. 


tl. THE JN'tOLERANT IIEKETICS 

It is instruedve to observe how Luther moved from tolerance to dogma 
as his power and certainty grew. Among the “errors" that Leo X, in the bull 
Exmrgf DomhUf denounced in Luther was that “to bum heretics is against 
the will of the Holy Spirit." In the Open Letter to the Christian Nobilky 
(1510) Luther ordained "every man a priest," with the right to interpret the 
Bible according to his private judgment and individual light;** and added. 
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should v^mquish heretics with books, not with burning/^ In tlic essay 
On Secular Authority (1512) he wrote; 

Over the soul God can and will let no one rule but Himself. . * . 

We desire ca diLs so dear that ever^'one shall grasp it, and diac 
our Junkers, the princes and bishops, may sec what fotjls tlicy arc 
when they seek to coerce the people •. ■ into beliedng one thing or 
another, , , * Since belief or unbelief k a macter of everj-one's con¬ 
science .. . the secular power should be content to attend to its own 
affairs, and permit men to believe one riling or another as they are 
able and willing, and constrain no one by fon.'C* For faith is a free 
w^ork, to w^hich no one can be compelled- . * . Faith and heresy arc 
never so strong as when men oppose them by sheer force, without 
God's word,^* 

In ii letter to Elector Frederick {April 11^ 1524) Luther asked toleration 
for iVIunyer and other of his own enemies- "^You should not prevent them 
from speaking, ITiere must be sects, and the Word of God must face bat¬ 
tle_Let us leave in His hands the enmbat and free encounter of minds/' 

In svhen others were advocating the death penally^ for Anabaptists^ he 
advised that unless they were guilty^ of sedition they should be merely ban- 
ished-^^ Likew'Ise^ in 1530^ he recommended that the death penalty for blas¬ 
phemy should he softened to esilc. k is true thai: even m these liberal years 
he talked as if he wished his followers or God to drown or other^vise eliminate 
nil “^papists”- but this was “campnign oratory/* not seriously meant. In Jan¬ 
uary 1511, he wrote: “I would not have the Gospel defended by violence or 
mu^dcri'^ and m June of that year he reproved the Erfurt students for attack^ 
ing priests- how'cvcr^ he did not object to '"frightening them” a bit to improve 
their theology'fn May 1519^ he condemned plans for the forcible conver¬ 
sion of CathoDc parishes to Protestantism. As late as 1531 he taught that “we 
neither can nor should force anyone into the faith-*'** 

But it w'as difficult for a man of Luthcris forceful and positive character 
to advocate tolerance after his position fiad been uiade relarively secure. A 
man who was sure that he had God^s Word could not tolerate its contradic¬ 
tion- The transirion to intolerance was easiest concerning the Jew3. Till r 537 
l..uther argued that they W'erc to be forgiven for keeping their owti creed, 
“since our fools, the popes, bishops, sophists, and monks, those coarse ass- 
heads, dealt wnih the Jews in such a manner that any Christian w'ould have 
preferred to be a Jew, Indeed, had 1 been a Jew, and had seen such idiots and 
dunderheads expound Chrisriameys I should rather have become a hog than 
a Christian. , , * ] would advise and beg every'body to deal kindly^ w'itli the 
Jews, and to instruct them in the Scripture; in such case we could expect 
them to come over to us,'^ Luther may have realized that Protestantism w as 
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in some aspiKrts a return to Judaism, In i (5 rejection of inonasdeism and cleri¬ 
cal celibacy, its emphasis on the Old Testament, the Prophets, and the Psalms, 
and its adoption (Luther himself excepted) of a sterner sexual ethic chan chat 
of Catholicism. He ^vas dkappointed when the made no corresponding 
move toward Protestantising and his hosrihty to the charging of interest 
helped to rum him against Jewish moneylenders^ then against JcMi'S In general, 
WhenElcccor John expelled the Jews from Saxony (1557) Luther rejected 
a Jewish appeal for his intercession* In his Tabic Falk he umted “Jews and 
ppists'' as “ungodly wretches , * * two stockings m^de of one piece of 
cloth.” ^ In his declining ycar^ he fell into a furv=' of anri-Semid^, denounced 
the Jew's as "'a stiff-neckedt unbelieving, prondt wicked, abominable nation ” 
and demanded that their schools and synagogues should be razed A\ 4 th fire. 

And let whosoever can, throw brimstone and pitch upon thenn 
if one could hurl hell-fire at them, so much the better, . . . And this 
must be done for the honor of Our Lord and of Christimicy, so that 
God mav see that w^e arc indeed Clirisdans. Let thdr houses also be 
shattered and destroyed... . Let their prayer books and Talmuds be 
taken from them, and their w^holc Iliblc too; let their rabbis be for- 
biddcrii on pain of death, to teach henceforth any more. Let the streets 
and highways be closed against them. Let them be forbidden to prac¬ 
tice usuryt and let all their monc>% and aM their treasures of silver and 
gold be taken from them and put a way in safety% And if aU this be not 
enough, let them be driven like mad dogs out of the land.^ 

Luther should never have grow n old. Already in t§zi he was outpapaling 
the popes, “I do not admit,'' he wroten “that my doctrioe can be judged by 
anyone^ even by the angels* He w^ho dues not receive my doctrine cannot 
he saved.” By 1519 he was drawing some dclicure distinctions; 

No one is to be compelled to profess the faith, but nu out must he 
allowed to injure it. Let our opponents give their objeetinns and hear 
our anstvers* If they are thus converted, well and good; if not, let them 
hold tlieir tongues ^nd believe whit they please,... In order to avoid 
trouble we should not, if possible, suffer contrary teachings in the 
same state. Even unbelievers sboiiJd be forced to obey the Ten Com¬ 
mandments, attend church, atid outivardly conform.*^ 

Luther now agreed wdth the Catholic Church that ^^Christians require cer¬ 
tainty, definite dogmas, and sure ord of God which they can trust to live 
and die by.” ” As the Church in the early centuries of Christianity, divided 
and weakened by a growing miiltiplJcirj'' of ferocious sects, had felt com¬ 
pelled CO define her creed and expel all dissidents, so now* Luther, disniayed 
iiy the varied of quarrelsome sects that had sprouted from the seed of pri¬ 
vate judgment, passed step by step from rokratton to dogmatisTn. **Ail men 
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now presume to criticize the GospeL,” he complained', “almost ever^’ old 
doting fool or prating sophist must, forsooth, be a doctor of divinity,”** 
Stung by Catholic taunts that he had let loose a dissolvent anarchy of creeds 
and morals, he concluded, with the Church, that social order required some 
cloture to debate, some recognized authority'' to serve as "an anchor of 
faith,” Wliat should that authority be? l*he Church answered, the Church, 
for only a living organisni could adjust itself and its Scriptures to inescapable 
change. No, said Luther; the sole and final authority should be the Bible 
itself, since all acknowledge it to be the W'ord of God. 

In the thincenrh chapter of Deuteronomy, id this infallible book, he found 
an explicit command, allegedly from the moucli of God, to put heretics to 
death: “Neither shalt rhinc eye pity him, neither shall thou conceal him,” 
even though it he “thy brother, or thy son, or the wife of thv bosom . .. but 
thou shalt surely kill him, diy^ hand shall be the first upon him to put him to 
death.” On that awful w'arrant the CIxurch had acted in annihilating the 
.\lbigen5ia1is in the thirteenth cenmiy^; that divine imprecadun had been 
made a ccrrilicatc of authority for the humings of the Inquisition. Despite 
the violence of Luther's speech he never rivaled the severity' of the Churcli 
in dealing with dissetir; but he proceeded, within the area and limits of his 
power, to silence it as peaceably as he could, lu 1515 he invoked the aid of 
existing censorship regulations in Saxouy aud Brandenburg to stamp our the 
“pernicious doctrines” of the Anabaptists and the Zwinglians.*" In 1530, in 
his commentary on the Eighty-second Psalm, he advised governments to put 
to death all hcrerics who preached sedition or against private prtiperty, and 
"those who reach against a manifest ardcle of the faith . .. like the arricles 
children learn in the creed, as, for example, if anyone should teach that 
Christ was nut God but a mere man,”*** Sebastian Franck thought there wa.s 
more freedom of speech and belief among tlic Turks than in the Lutheran 
states, and Leo Jud, the Zwinglian, joined Carlstadt in calling Luther another 
pope. Wc should note, however, that toward the end of his life Luther 
returned to his early feeling for toleration. In his last sermon he advised 
abandonment of all attempts to destroy heresy by force; Catholics and 
Anabaptists must be borne wnth patiently till the Last Judgment, when 
Christ will take care of thciis.** 

Other reformers rivaled or surpas.scd Luther in hounding heresy. Buccr 
of Strasbourg urged the civil authoriries in Protestant states to extirpate all 
who professed a “false" religion; such men, lie said, arc worse than murderers; 
even their wives and children and cattle should be destroyed.®® TTie com¬ 
paratively gentle Alelanchthon accepted the chainnausliip of the secular 
inquisition that suppressed the .\nabaptisrs of Germany with imprisonment 
or death. “Why should wc pity such men more than God does?” be asked, 
for he u-as convinced that God had destined all Anabaptists to hell.*** He 
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recomnicuded that the rejection of infant baptism, or of original siii, or of 
the Real Presence of Christ in rive Eucharist, should be punished as capital 
crintes," He insisted on the death penalfor a sectarian who thought that 
heathens might be saved, or for anotlier who doubted that belief in Christ as 
the Redeemer could change a naturally sinful into a righteous man.”* He 
applauded, as we sliall see, the c.vccution of Servetus. Me asked the state to 
compel all the people to attend Protestant religious services regularly.™ He 
demanded the suppression of all books that opposed or hindered Lutheran 
teaching; so the writings of ZwHngli and his followers were fomially placed 
«n the index of prohibited books in Wittenberg.*’ Wlicreas Luther was con¬ 
tent wirh the expulsion of Catholics from regions governed by Lutheran 
princes, Melanchthon favored corjinral penalties. Both agreed that the civil 
puu'cr was in duty bound rri proniulgate and uphold “the law of God”—i.e,i 
Lutheranism.™ Luther, howes’er, counseled that where tw o sects existed in 
a state the niinoriry-should yield to the majority: in a predominantly Catholic 
principality the Protestants should yield and einigrarc; in a prevailingly 
Protestant province the Catholics should give way and depart; if they re¬ 
sisted, they should be eifectivcly chastised.”^ 

The Protestant authorities, following Catholic precedents, accepted the 
obligation of maintaining religious conformity. At Augsburg (January’ i8, 
1537) the town council issued a decree forbidding the Catholic worship, and 
banishing, after eight days, all who would not accept the new faith. At the 
expiration of the period of grace the council sent soldiers to take possession 
of ail churcfics iimi monasteries; altars and statues were removed, and priests, 
monks, and nunsxvere banished.’^” rrank/urt-ani-iMain promulgated a similar 
ordinance; and the seizure of Cathobc church properties, and the suppression 
of Catholic services, spread through the states controlled by ProtestantsT^ 
Censorship of the press, already established in Catholic areas, was adopted 
by the Protestants; so Elector John, of Saxony, at the ret^uest of Luther and 
Melanchthon, promulgated (1518) an edict that prohibited the publication, 
sale, or reading of Zw'inglian or Anabaptist literature, or the preaching or 
teaching of their doctrines; "and artyotic who is aware of such being done by 
anybody, w hcthcr a stranger or an aci^uaintance, must give information to 
the,., nuigistratcs of the place, in order that the offender may be taken up 
in due rime and punished..., Those who are aw^e of such breeches of the 
orders ... and do nfit give information, shall be punished by loss of life or 
property.” 

Excomniuntcarion, like censorship, was adopted by tlic Protestants from 
the Catholics, The Augsburg Confession of 15'3o proclaimed the right of the 
Lutheran Church to excommunicate any member who should reject a funda¬ 
mental Lutheran doctrine.™ Luther explained that "although cxconunimica- 
lion iti popedom has been and is shamefully abused, and made a mere torment. 
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yet wc must not suffer it to fall, but make light use of it, as Christ com¬ 
manded,” 


l[t, THE HUMANISTS AND THE REFORMATION 

The intolcranr dogmatism of the Reformcis, their violence of speech, their 
sectarian fragmentation and animosities, their destruction of religious art. 
their predestinarian theology, their indifference to secular learning, their 
renewed emphasis on demons and hcU. their concentration on personal salva¬ 
tion in a life beyond the grave—all these shared in alienating the humanists 
from the Reformation. Humanism was a pagan reversion to classical culture; 
Protestantisra was a pious renim to gloomy Augustine, to early Chiistianirv, 
even to Old Testament Judaism; the long contest between I Icllcnism and 
Hebraism was renewed. The humanists had made remarkable headwav 
wnthin die Catholic fold; in Nicholas V and Leo X they had captured the 
papacy; popes had not only tolerated but protected them, and had helped 
them to recover lost treasures of classic literature and art—all on the tacit 
understanding that their W'rirings would be addressed, presumably m Ladn, 
to the educated classes, and W'ould not upset the orthodoxi' of the people. 
Disturbed now in this cozy entente, the humanists found that Teutonic Eu¬ 
rope cared less for them and their aristocratic culture than for the soul-warm¬ 
ing talk of the new vernacular preachers about God and hell and Individual 
salvation. They laughed at the passionate debates of Luther and Eck, Luther 
and CarLstadt, Luther and Zwingli, as battles over issues that they had thought 
long dead or courteously forgotten. They had no taste for theologj*; heaven 
and hell had become myths to them, less real than the mythology of Greece 
and Rome, Protestantism, as they saw it, was treason to the Renaissance, was 
restoring all the supctnaturalism, iiradonolism, and diabolism that had dark¬ 
ened the medieval mind; this, they felt, was not progress but reacdon; it was 
the resub jeetion of the ein,nicipated mind to the primidve mjths of the 
populace. They resented Luther's vituperadon of reason, his exaltation of a 
faith that was now to be dogmatically defined by Protestant popelets or 
potentates. And what remained of that human dignity' which Pico della 
Afirandola had so nobly described, if everything that happened on the earth 
—every heroism, every sacrifice, every' advance in human dccencx' and U'orth 
—was merely the mechanical fulfillment, by helpless and meaningless men, 
of God's foreknow'ledge and inescapable decrees? 

Humanists who had criticized, bur never left, the Church—Wimphe ling. 
Beams Rhenanus, Thomas Mumer, Sebasdan Brant—now hastened to con¬ 
firm their loyalty’. Alany humanists who had applauded Lutlier’s initial re¬ 
bellion as the wholesome correction of a shameful abuse drew away from him 
as Protestant theology and polemics took form. AVillibald Pirkheimer, Hel- 
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Icnist and statesman, who had so openly supported Ludier that he had been 
excommuninaced in the hist draft of the bull Exsurge Dojumcj was shocked 
by Luther’s violence of speech, and dissociated hinaself from the revolt. Jn 
1519, while still critical of the Church, he wrote: 

I do not (Icnv that at the beginning all l^utlier’s acts did not seem 
to be vain, ance no good man could be pleased with all diose errors 
and impostures that had accumulated gradually in Chrisdanity. So, 
with others, 1 hoped dut some remedy might be applied to such great 
evils; hut I was cruelly deceived. For, before the former errors had 
been extirpated, far more intolerable ones crept in, compared with 
VI hich die others seemed child’s play.... Things have come to a pass 
that the popish scoundteb are made to appear virtuous by the Evan¬ 
gelical ones. , . . Luther, with his shameless, ungovernable tongue, 
must have lapstti into insanitv’, or been inspired by the Evil Spirit.^® 

Mudauus agreed. He had hailed Luther as the “morning star uf Wiacn- 
bcrg’';soon he wascompbining that Luther “had all the fury' of a maniac,"^® 
Crotus Rubianus, « ho had opened a path for Luther by the Letters t>f Oit- 
scure Men, fled back to the Church in 1511. Rcuchlin scut Luther a eourteous 
letter, and prevented Eck from burning Luther’s books in Ingolstadt; but 
he scolded Ills nephew Alekinchthon for adoptbg the Lutheran theolog\\ 
and he died in the anus of the Church. Johannes Dobenek Cochlaeus, at 
first for Luther, turned against him in 15 la, and addressed to him a letter 
of reproach; 

Do you suppose [hat we wish to excuse or defend the sins and 
wickedness of the elergv? God save us!—we w'ovild far rather help 
you to root them out, as far as it can be done legitimaiely. . . . But 
Christ docs not teach such methods as you are carrying on so offen- 
siveJv with “Antichrist," "brothels," “Devil's ntsts,” “cesspools," and 
udier unhcard-iif temis of abuse, not to speak of your threatemngs of 
sword, bloodshed, and murder. O Luther, you w'ere never taught this 
method of working by Christ! 

The humanists of Germany had perhaps forgotten the scurrility of their 
Italian predecessors—Filclfo, Poggio, and many more—w hich had set a pace 
for Luther’s contumelious pen. But the style of Luther’s wTirfare wa.s only 
the surface of their indictment. They noted^as Luther noted—a deteriora¬ 
tion of morals and manners in Germany, and ascribed it to the disruption of 
cccleriastical authority, and the Lutheran dLscounting of “good works’’ as a 
merit for sal varion. They were hurt by the Protestant derogation of learning, 
Carlstadt’s equating of pundit and peasant, Luther’s slighting of scholarship 
and erudition. Erasmus voiced the general view of the hutnanists-and here 
Melancbthou sadly concurred that wherever Lutheranism triumphed, let¬ 
ters (i.e., education and literature) declined.'® The Protestants retorted that 
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this was meri^Iy because learning, to the humaraisr, meant chiefly the study 
of pagan classics and historj\ For a generatiDn the books and paniphki::s of 
religious polemics so absorbed the mind and pte^cs of Germany and Swltz-^ 
erland that nearly every other form of literature (except the satire) lost its 
audience. Publishing firnts like Froben's in Basel and the Atlansee in Vienna 
found 50 few purchasers for the learned works that they had issued at great 
cost that they verged on bankrtiptC}".^ Rival fanaticisms stifled the young 
Gemian Renaissance, and the trend of Renal^nce Chrisrianit)" toward rcc- 
oncibatjon with paganism came to an end. 

Some humanists, like Eoban Hess and Ulrich von Hutten, remained faith¬ 
ful to the ReformatiDn, Hess wandered from post to post, returned to Erfurt 
to find the university deserted (1533)t and died professing poetry at iMar- 
burg (1540 ) p Huttem, after the fall of Sickingem fled to Switzerland^ robbing 
for his food on the Destitute and diseased^ he sought out Erasmus at 

Basel (chough he had publicly branded the humanwt as a coward for 
noc joining the Reformers.Erasmus refused to see hlnL alleging the inade¬ 
quacy of his stove to warm Hutten's btmes. llie poet no\i^ composed 
ExpOTtnljtiim denouncing Erasmus as a cJiicken-heartcd renegade; lie offered 
to withhold it from publication if Erasmus would pay him; Erasnnis balked, 
and urged upon Hutten the w'isdom of settling their differences peaceably. 
But Hutten had alkwcd rhe manuscript of lus lampoon to drculate privately; 
it came to Erasmus’ knowledge, and mot'cd him to Join the clcrg}^ of Basel 
in urging the city' council to banish the irascible satirist. Hutten sent the 
Expo^tulaii&n m rhe press, and moved to Mu I home. There a mob gathered 
to arrack hk refuge; he fled again, and was Liken In by Zwfngli at Zurich 
(June 1533). "‘Beholdp^^ said the Reformer, here more humane than the 
humanist, *^behuld this destroyer, the terrible E lutien, whom wc see so fond 
of the people and of children! This mouth, which blew srorms upon the 
pope, breathes nothing but gentleness and goodness.^* ^ Meanwhile Erasmus 
replied to the Expostulatimi in a hastily wriricn Sp&ngia Erarmi adversm 
aiperghies Hntteni { EriTiw/wr' Sponge on Phitten'^ Aspersions and he ’WTote 
to the town coiuncil of Zurich protesting against the **lies^' Hutten had told 
of him, and re con unending the poet’s banishnicnr.** But Hutten was now 
djdng; rhe war of ideas and the ravages of syphilis had exhausted him. He 
tireathed hk last (August 19, 1513) on an island in the Lake of Zurich, being 
thirry-five years old. and possessing nothing bin his clothes and a pen. 


IV. EPLXSMUS appendix: 1517-36 

The reaction of Erasmus to the Refom^aticri provides a living debate 
among historians and phitosophers. ^’V'hich method u'as the better for 
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mankind—Luther’s direci attack upon the Church, or Erasmus’ policy of 
peaceful compromise and piecemeal reform? The answers almost deHne rvvo 
ty^s of personality; “tough-minded” warriors of action and will, “tender- 
minded” compromisers given to feeling and thought. Luther was basically a 
man of action; his thoughts were decisions, his books were deeds. His think¬ 
ing was early medieval in content, early itiodem in result; his courage and 
decisiveness, rather than his theology, co-operated with nadonaUsm to estali- 
lish the modem age. Luther spoke in masculinely vigorous German to the 
German people, and aroused a nadon to overthrow an iniemarional power; 
Erasmus w’rote in femininelv graceful Latin for an intcrnadonal audience, 
a cosmopolitan elite of university graduates, lie W'as too sensidve to be a 
man of action; he praised and longed for peace while Luther waged and 
relished war. He was a master of m^cration, deprecating intemperance and 
extravagance. He fled from acdon into thought, from rash cerraintics into 
caudous doubt. He knew too much to see truth or error all on one side; he 
saw' both sides, tried to bring them together, and w-as crashed in between. 
He applauded Luther’s Theses. In March 15 iS, he sent copies of them to 
Colet and More, and wrote to Cdlct: “The Roman Curia has cast aside all 
shame. What is more impudent than these indulgences?”*® In October he 
wTote to another friend: 


1 hear chat ]„uchcr Is approved by all gtxHl men, but it is said iluit 
hU writing are uncipiaU 1 diink his Theses will please aU, except a few 
about punitory, which they who make their living from it don’t 

want taken from them-T peredve that the monarchy of the Roman 

high priest (as that see now' is) is the plague of Christcndoin, though 
it is praised through thick and thin by shameless preachers. Yet 1 
hardly know whether it Lt expedient to touch this open sore, for that 
is the duty of princes; but I fear that they consjrire with the pontiff 
for part of the spoils.^* 

For the most part Erasmus lived now in Louvain. He shared in founding 
at the university the Colleghmi Tri/i/igr/e, with professorships in Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew. In 1519 Charles V gave him a pension, Erasmus made 
it a condirion of acceptance that he w'as to keep his independence of body 
and mind; but if he was human this pension, added to those that he w 3 .s 
receiving from Archbishop Warhani and Lord iMountJoy, must have played 
some part in molding his atrirude tow'ard the Reformarion. 

As Luther's revolt passed from criticism of indulgences to rejccrioti of 
papacy and councils, Erasmus hesitated. He had hoped that Church reform 
could be advanced by appealing to the good will of the humanist pope. 1 Ic 
srill revered the Church as (it seemed to him) an Irreplaceable foundation 
of social order and individual morality'; and though he bclicv'cd that the 
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orthodox theology was shot through with nonsense, he had no trust in the 
wisdom of private or popular judgment to develop a more beneficent ritual 
or creed; the progress of reason could come only through the percolation of 
cnlightennicut from the instructed few to the emulous many. He ackno\s'I- 
edged his share in ojiening a patli for Luther; his own Praise of Folly was 
at that moment circulating by the thousands throughout Furopc, pointing 
scorn at monks and theologians, and gt^ jfig sharp point to Luther’s blunt 
tirades. WTien rhe monks and theologians charged him with la^'ing the egg 
that Luther hatched, he answered, wryly: “Yes, but the egg I laid was a 
hen, whereas Luther has hatched a gamecock.” Luther hiniself had read 
the Prflj're ef Folly, and ncarlv^ cverv^thing eke published by Lrastnus, and 
he told his friends that he wa.s merely gi^ang mure direct form to what the 
famous humanist had said or hinted for many years past. On Alarch 18, i j 19, 
he wrote to Erasmus humbly and reverently, soliciting his friendship and, bv 
implication, his support. 

Erasmus had now to make one of rite pivotal decisions of his life, and 
either horn of the dilemma seemed fatal. If he renounced Luther he would 
he called a cow-ard. If he associated himself wHth Luther in rejecting the 
Roman Qiurch he would not merely forfeit three pensions and the pro¬ 
tection that Leo X had given him against ohscurantist theologians; he would 
have to abandon his ov'n plan and strategy’ of fihurch reform through the 
improvement of minds and morals in influential men. Already he had (he 
thought) made real progress on this line with the Pope. Archbishop Warham. 
Bishop Fisher, Dean Colcr, Thomas .More, Francis I, Charles \L These men, 
of course, w'ould never corLsenr to renounce the Church; they would shrink 
from disrupting an insriturion which in their view was inextricably allied 
with princely govemnicnt in maintaining social stability; but they could 
lie enlisted in a campaign to reduce rhe superstitions and liorrors in the pre¬ 
vailing cult, to cleanse and educate the clergy, to control and subordinate 
the monks, and to protect iiitcllecrual freedom for rhe progress of the mind, 
To c.xchange that program fi>r a violent di'vision of Christendom into warring 
halves, and for a theolog)" of predestination and rhe unimportance of good 
works, would seem to these men, and seemed to Erasmus, the way to mad¬ 
ness. 

He hoped that peace might still be restored if all parties would lower their 
voices. In FehruarA'^ >5^9, he advised Froben to puldish no more of Luther’s 
works, as being too inflammatory/* In April he W'rote to Elector Frederick 
encouraging him to protect Luther as more sinned against than sinning."* 
Finally (May 30) he answxrcd Luther; 

Dearest brother in Christ, your epEStlc. showing the keenness of 
yopr mind and breathing a Chrj.stian .spirit, was most pleasant to me. 
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I caitnuc leU yon what a commotiofi your books are raising here. 

These men caufiijc by any means be disabused of the suspidan that 
your works are written by itiv aid^ and that 1 am, as they call it, the 
standard-bearer of your party.... I have testified to them that you are 
entirely unknown to me, that 1 hare not read your books, and neither 
approve nor disapprove of your writings, but that they i^hould read 
them before tlicy speak so ]ogdly. I suggested, too, that the subjects 
on which you have written are not of a sort to be deLiaimtd from 
pulpits, and chat as )‘our character admitted to be spodess, de¬ 
nouncing and cursing were not precisely in place. It was of no use; 
they are as mad as ever... T am myself the chief object of animosity. 

The bishops generally are on my side. , , - 
For yaursclf, you have good friends in England, tnen among the 
greatest persons there. You have friends here too—me in particuJar. 

As to ore, my business is wath literature. I confine mj^self to it as far 
as I can, and keep aloof from ocher quarreU; but generally I think 
courte5\'" to opponents is more effective than violence, _ , It might 
be w^tser of you to denounce those who misuse the Pope's authority 
than to censure the Pope himself* So also with kings and princes. 

Old institutiions cannot be rooted up in an instanL Quict argument 
may do more than \vhole5alc cundetnnarion. Avoid all appearance nf 
sedition. Keep cooh Do not get angrj". Do not hate anybody. Du nor 
be excited over the noise you have made. I have looked into your 
CtTrmn^i^y oti the Psshf 3 ^ and am much pleased with it, p . * 
Christ give you Plis spirit, for His own gl«ty a^nd the w orld's good.®”^ 

Despite this cautious ambivalence the theologians of Louvain contii^ucd 
to amck Erasmus as the founiainhead of the Lutheran flood* On October 
1510, Aleander arrived, posted the papal bull excominumcating Luther, and 
scored Era^tims as a secret foriicmer of the revolt* The pundits accepted 
Aleander’s lead* and expelled Erasmus from the Louvain faculty (October 
9, f 5 io)* He moved to Cologne, and there* as we have seen, defended Lurher 
in conference with Frederick of Saxony [November 5)* On Dcccn^Lbcr 5 
he sent to the Elector a statement knou n as the Axi<mtata Eras^mi, to the 
effect that Luther's request to he tried by impartial judires as reasonable; 
that good men and lovers of the Gospel were those who had taken least of¬ 
fense at Luther; that the world was rliirj^ring for evangelical truth (i.c,* 
truth based solely on the GtHipcl) j and chat such a mood, so x\idclv spread, 
could not be suppressed/^ ’With the Dominican Johann Faber he composed 
3 memorial to Charles recotiunending that CTiarles, Hcrity \T!L and 
Louis II of Hangar)' should appoint an impartial tribunal to try Luther's 
case. In a letter to Cardinal Campeggio (December 6) he urged justice for 
Luther^ 
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[ perceived that the better a man was, che less he was Luthef^ 
enemy.... A few persons only were claniuring at him in alarm for 
thdr oAvn pnckccj, *. * No one has yet answ ered him or pointed our his 

faults_How, w'hUe there are persons calUng tl^einselves bkhop$ ... 

w^hose moral cliaraecer k abominable^ can it be right to persecute a 
man of unblemished life, in w^hose writings disdngmshed and excel¬ 
lent persons have found so much to admired The object has been 
simply to destroy him and liis books out of mind and meraon^ gnd it 
can only be done when he is proved wrong. . . . 

If we ’ivant truth, everj^ man ought to he free to say what he thinks 
without fear. If tiie advocates of one side are to be rewarded with 
miters, and the advocates on the other with rope or stake, truth w^ill 
not be heard.. *. Nothing couJd have been more invidious or un^vise 
dian the Pope's bull, it was unlike Leo X, and those w'ho were sent to 
publish it only made things worse. It is dangerous, however, for 
secular princes to oppose the papaevs and [ am not likely to be braver 
than princes, especially when I can do nothing. The corruption of 
the Roman court may require reform extensive and immediate, but 
I snd the like of me are not called on to rake a work like that upon 
themselves. 1 would rather see things left as they arc than see a 
revoluuon that may lead ro one knows not what.. *. You may assure 
yourself that F.rasmus has been, and always will be, a faithful subject 
of the Roman See. But I think, and many vill think with that 
there would be a better chance of a settlement if there were less 
ferocity, if tlic management should be placed in the hands of men of 
weight and learning, if the Pope would follow his oim disposition 
and w ould not let himself he influenced by others.®^ 

Luther made it more and more difficult for Erasmus to intercede for him^ 
since with each month the violence of his speech increased, until in July 
1520^ he invited his readers to wash their hands in the blood of bishops and 
cardinals. When news came that Luther had publicly burned Leo's bull of 
excommunication, Erasmus confessed himself shocked. On January 1511521, 
the Pope sent him a letter expressing pleasure in hk loyalty; at the same time 
Leo sent instructions to AJeander to treat the humanist with every courtesy. 
As rhe Diet of ^Vorms approached, a German prince asked Erasmus to come 
to Luther's help^ bur he replied that it was too late. He regretted Luther s 
refusal to submit; such submksion, he thought, would have furthered the 
movement for reform; now he feared civil war. In February ijzt, he wrote 
to a friend: 

Everyone confessed that the Church suffered under the tyranny 
of certain men, and many wxre taking counsel to remedy this state 
of affairs. Now this man has arisen to treat die marter in such a way 
.., that no one dares to defend even what he has said well. Six months 
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ago I warned him to beware of hatred. The Babyiaman Captivity has 
ahenated manv front him, and he daily puts forth more atrocious 
things” 

Luther now abandoned hope of Erasmus’ support, and put him aside as 
a cow'ardly pacifist who "thinks that all can be accomplished with civility 
and benevolence,” ** At the same dme, and despite Leo’s instructions, Alean- 
der and the Louvain theologians continued to attack Erasmus as a secret 
Lutheran. Disgusted, he moved to Basel (November 15, 1511), where he 
hoped to foi^t the young Reformation in the old Renaissance. Basel was 
the citadel of Swiss huitiankm. Here labored Beatus Rhenanus, who edited 
Tacitus and Pliny the Younger, dtscovered \''clleius Patcrcnlus, and superin¬ 
tended the printing of Erasmus^ New Testament. Here were printers and 
pubtisiters w'ho tverc ako scholars, like Hans Amerbach and that saint 
among publishers, Johann Frobcn(ius), who wore himself out over his 
presses and texts, and (said Erasmus) "left his family more honor than for¬ 
tune.” Here Diircr lived for years; here Holbein made breath-taking por¬ 
traits of Froben and Bonifacius Amerbach—who gathered the art collection 
now^ in the Basel Museum. Seven years before, on an earlier visit, Erasmus 
had described the circle with fond exaggeration: 

[ seem to be living in some charmingsancuiary of the Muses, where 
a multitude of kamed persons ... appears as a matter of course. No 
one is ignorant of Latin, none of Greek; most of tliem know Hebre^v. 

This twic excels in the study of history, that one is deeply versed in 
[heolng>% one is skilled in mathematics, another is a student of antiq- 
uitv, another is learned in the Jaw. Certainly up to this time it ha.s 
never been my good fortune to live in such an accomplLihcd societx'. 

.,, Wiat a sincere friendship prevails among them all, what cheer¬ 
fulness; what concord! ” 

Living with Froben, Erasmus acred as literary adviser, wrote prefaces, 
edited the Fathers. Holbein made famous portraits of him at Basel (1513- 
14). One is still there; another was sent to Archbishop ^^'arhani. and is now 
in the Earl of Radnor’s collection; the third, in the Louvre, is Holbein’s 
masterpiece. Sranding at a table WTiting, wrapped in a heavy fur-trimmed 
coat, hooded with a beret covering half of each ear, the greatest of the 
humanists betrays in his premature age (he w-as now fifTy-seven) the toll 
taken by ill health, a peripatetic life of controversy, and the s]>iritual loneli- 
nKB and grief brought on by his attcmjn to be fair to both sides in the dog¬ 
matic condiccs of his time. Disheveled strays of white hair emerge from the 
beret. Grim, thin lips; features refined but strong; a sharp, ferreting nose; 
heavy eyelids almost closed on rired eyes; here, in one of the greatest of all 
portraits, ts the Renaissance slain by the Reformation. 
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On December i, i>ii, the new popc^ Adrkn \'[, wrote to Erasmus in 
icnns suggestive of the extraordinarv influence wirh whicli boch sidefi 
credited him: 

k lies with Cod helpings m recover dm^e lA'ho have been 

seduced by Luther from the tight ro^dt and m hold up those who 

stilJ stand.,.. I need not tell you with wliat joy I shidl receive back 

these heretics wthout need to sriiice them with the rod of the Im- 

perial law* You know ho\^' far are such rough methods from my o\vj\ 

nature. 1 am still as von knew me when we were srudents together. 

Come to me in Komc, Yon will find here the hfioks which vou will 

* 

need. Voy will have mv^ielf and other learned men to consult with; 
and if vnu w ill do what I ask yon shall have nu cause for regret.^ 

x\frcr a prelimLiiar^'" exchange of letters pledging each other to secrecy, 
Erasmus opened his heart to the Pope: 

Your Holiness requires my advice, and you wish tn see me, I would 
go fo vou widi pleasure if my health allowed. ... As to writiog 
against Luther, I have not learning enough* Vou diink my w^ords will 
liavc audioritv. Alas, niy popularity, such as I had, is turned to hatred. 

Once 1 w as Pnnee of Letters, Star of Gerrnany - ^ - High Priest of 
Learnings Champion of a Purer Theology^ The note is altered now. 

One parry says 1 agree widi Luther because 1 do not oppose him; the 
other finds fault with me because 1 oppose him. . . . At Rome and in 
Brabant 1 am called heretic, heresiaich. schismatic. 1 entirely disagree 
with Luther. They quote this and cliat to show xvc are alike. 1 could 
find a hundred passages w^hcre St, Paul seems to teach the doctrines 
w^hich the)' condemn in Luther, . . , 

Those counsel you besrt who advise gentle mca^jurcs. The monks 
—Atlaics they call themselves of a tottering Church—estrange diose 
who w'ould be its supponers... . Some think there is no remedy but 
force. That is not mv opbuon ... there would be frightful bloodshed. 

The question is not wiiat heresj" desen'es, but how to Jed with it 
wisely.... For mv-self, 1 should Say. discover the roots of the disease. 

Ocan out those to begin with. Punisli no one* Let xvhat has taken place 
be regarded as a chasrisemenr senr by Providence, and grant a general 
amnesty. !f God forgives ro%' sins, God^s vicar mav forgive. The 
magistrates may prevent rcvoJutinnani-' violence* If possible^ there 
should he a elieck on the piinring presses. Then let the W'orld knot*' 
and see that you mean in earnest to reform the abuses w'hich are justly 
cried out against. If vour Holiness desires to know xvhat arc the Tmxs 
to which 1 refer, send persons whom you can tru.^t to cvety^ prt of 
Ladn ChrLtendorm Let them consult the wisest men they can find 
in the different countries; and x"oii srill soon knovv.^ 
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Poor Adrian, whose good Intentiaiis outran hk pow^is^ died broken¬ 
hearted in 1513. Hk successor, Clement continued to urge Erasmus U) 
enter the lists against Luther, ’When finally the scholar yielded, it was with 
no personal attack on Luther, no general indJetment of the Reformadon, 
but by an objective and mannerly discussion of free wiU (De iibero arbitrWy 
1524)* l ie admitted that he could pot fathom the mystery of moral freedom, 
nor reconcile it witli divine omniscience and omnipotence. But no humanist 
could accept the doctrines of predestination and determinkm without sacri¬ 
ficing the dignity and value of man or of human life: here was another basic 
cleavage between the Reformarion and the Renaissance. To Erasmvis it 
seemed obvious that a God who punished sins that Hk crcamrcs as made 
by Him could not help commitTlngi was an immoral monster unworthy of 
worship or prake;, and to ascribe such conduct to Christas ^Tather in heaven^' 
would be the direst brasphemy. On Lucheris assompdons the ^vorst criminal 
would be an innocent martyr, faced to sin by an act of Godi and then con¬ 
demned by divine vengeance to eternal suffering. How could a believer in 
predesdnarion make any creative efforr^ or labor to improve the condition 
of mankind? Erasmus confessed that a man's moral choice is fettered by a 
thousand circumstances over which he has had no control; yet man’s con¬ 
sciousness persists in affirming some measure of freedom, without which he 
would be a meaningless automaton. In any case^ Erasmus concluded, let us 
admit our ignorance, our incapacity'' to reconcile moral freedom u^lch divine 
prescience or omnipresent causality^ let us postpone the solution to the Last 
Judgment; but meanwhile let us shun any hypothesis that makes man a 
puppet, and God a tyrant crueler than any in history. 

Clement ^"'11 sent Erasmus 100 florins (Sj^two?) on receiving the treatkr. 
Most Catholics were dkappointed by the conciliatory and philosophical tone 
of the book; they had hoped for an exhilarating declaration of war. Melanch- 
thon^ who had expressed prcdcstinarian vicw^ m his Loci coTimranef^ was 
favorably impressed by Erasn’ius' argument, and omitted the doctrine in 
later editions; ^ he, too, still hoped for peace. But Luther, in a delayed re¬ 
sponse entitled De servo arhitrio (1515^ defended predestination uncom- 
promisingly: 


The human will k like a beast of burden. If God mounts it, it wishes 
and goes as God wtIIs; if Satan mounts it, it wishes and goes as Satan 
wills. Xor can it choose its rider. *.. The riders contend for its posses¬ 
sion. ... God foresees, foreordains, and accomplishes all things bv^ an 
unchanging, eternal, and efficacious w'ill. Bv this cliiinderbolt free 
will sinks sharrered in the dust.^®^ 


it is significant of the sixteenth-century mood that Luther rejected free will 
not, as some eighteenth-century^ thinkers w'ouid do, because it ran counter to 
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a universal reign of kw and causalit)% nor, asniany in the ninctecDth centnn- 
svouJd do, becau^ hcrcdir)", enviromneoT:. and circumstimce seemed to de¬ 
termine, like another trimt}% the desires that seem to determine the wiIL Me 
rejected free will on the ground that God's omnipotence mEkes Him the real 
cause of aU events and alL actions, and chat consequently it is Me, and not 
our virtue nr our sins* V\Tio decides our saivarion or ckmnation. Liiflicr 
faces the bitterness of his logic manfully: 

Common sense and natural reason arc highly oli^cnded that God 
by His mete will deserts, hardens, and damns, as if He delighted in 
sin and in such eternal torments. He Who is said to be of such merc\" 
and goodness. Such a concept of God seems w'ieked, cruel, and intoU 
eraljjc, and bv it manv men have been revolted in all a^es, [ mvsclf 
was once offended to the verv*' depth of the ab}^ of desperation, 
so that I tvished that 1 had never been created- There is no use trying 
to get away from this by ingenicjus distincrions. Natural rcaSfiiX 
how^cver much it is offended, must admit the consequences of the 
omniscience and omnipotence of God.... If it is difficult to believe 
in God's mercy and goudness when He damns those w bo do not 
deserve it, wt must recall that if God'^i justice could be recognized 
as just by human comprehension, it w ould not be divine. 

T>q>ical again of the age was the wide sale that this treatise On the Slave 
Will had in the seven Latin and tw^o vernacular editions that were called 
for within a year, in the sequel this proved the great source book of Prores- 
ranc theolog).'; here Calviii found the doctrine of predestinafion^ election, 
and reprobation which he transmined to France^ Holland, Scotland, Eng¬ 
land, and America. Erasmus answered Luther in two minor traces, //yper- 
aspistes (The Defejider) I and II (i526-;7), but coiitcinporary opinion 
gave the Reformer the better of the argument. 

Even at this stage Erasmus continued his efforts for peace. To his corre¬ 
spondents he recommended tolerance and courtesy. He thought that the 
Church should permit clerical marriage and communiun in both kinds; that 
she should yield some of her vast properties to lay authorities and uses; and 
that such divisive questions as predestination, free will, and the Real Presence 
should be left undefined, open to diverse interprctations.^^^ He adv^ised Duke 
George of Saxony to rrcar the Anabaptists humandy; h not Just to punish 
with fire any error ’ivhatever, unless ihere be joined to it sedition or some 
other crime such as the laws punish with death.'" Tliis ivas in 1514^ in 
T553, however, moved by friendship or seniiityt he defended rhe uiiprLson- 
ment of heretics by Thomas More.^^^ In Spain, where some humanists had 
become Erasmians, the monks of the Inquisition began a sy-stematic scrutim- 
of Erasmus" works, with a view to having him cooilcmned as a heretic 
(1527). Nevertheless he conrinued his criricism of monastic immorality and 
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dieolugic^ dogmaiism main provocatives of the Rcfomiadun. In 1528 he 
repeated the cliarge that “many convents, both of men and women, are 
public brothels,** and **iii many monasteries the last virtue 10 be found. Ls 
chastity." In 1532 he condemned the monks as importunate beggars, 
seducers of women, bounders of heretics, hunters of legacies, forgers of 
testimonials/”' He was all for reforming the Church while deprecating the 
Reformation. He could mu bring himself to leave the Church, or to sec her 
tom in half. “I endure the Church rill the day I shall see a better one.” 

He was dismayed when he heard of the sack of Rome by Protestant and 
Catholic troops in the sersdee of the Emperor f iji/J; he had hoped that 
Charles would encourage Clement to compromise with Luther; now Pope 
and Emperor w'ere at each other’s throats. A closer shock came when, in a 
pious riot, the reformers at Basel destroyed the images in the churches 
(1529). Only a year before, he himself had denounced the worship of 
images: “the people should be taught that these arc no more than signs; it 
would be better if there were none at all, and prayer were addressed only to 
Christ. Bur in all things let there be moderation'* this was precisely, on 
this point, the position of Ltither. But the incensed and senseless denmLdon 
of churches seemed to him an illiberal and barbarous reaction. He left Basel 
and moved to Frciburg-im- 13 reisgau, in Catholic Austrian territory. The 
citj'- authorities received him with honors, and gave him the unfinished 
palace of Ma.riniilian I for a residence. When the Imperial pension came roo 
irregularly the Fuggers sent him w^hatever funds he needed. But the monks 
and theologians of Freiburg attacked him as a secret skeptic, and as the real 
cause of the turmoil in Germany, In 1535 he returned to Basel A delegation 
of university professors went out to welcome him, and Jerome Fruben, son 
of Johann, gave him rooms in his home. 

He was now sixty-nine, thin, with features drawn taut with age. He suf¬ 
fered from ulcers; diarrhea, pancreatitis, gout, stone; and frequent colds; 
note the sivollcn hands in Diirer's drawing. In his final year he was confined 
to his roonis. often to hU bed. Harassed w'ith pain, and hearing almost daily 
of fresh attacks made upon him by Protestts and Catholics, he lost the 
habitual good cheer that had endeared him to bis friends; and became 
morose. Yet, almost daily, letters of homage came to him from kings, prelates, 
statesmen, scholars, or financiers, and his dwelling was a goal of literary 
pilgrim^. On June 6, 153^, he was stricken w-irh acute dysentery. He 
knew hnnself to be dying, but he did not ask for a priest or confessor, and 
passed away (June 12) without the sacraments of the Church, repeatedly 
invokbg the names of .Mary and Christ. Basel gave him a princely funeral 
and a tomb in the cathedral. The humanists, the printers, and the bishop of 
the city joined in erecting over his remains a stone slab, still in place, com- 
menioradng his “incomparable erudition in every branch of learning.’* His 
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vvil] leSt iio legacy for religious purposes, but assiguetl sums for the care of 
the sick or the old, for providing dowries for poor girls, and for the educa¬ 
tion of promising youths. 

His standing 'H'ith posterity Buctuated with the prestige of the Renais¬ 
sance. Almost all parties, in the fever of religious revolurion, called him a 
trimmer and a coward. The Refonuers charged him with having led them 
to the brink, inspired them to jump, and then taken to his heels. At the 
Council of Trent he was branded as an impious heretic, and his works were 
forbidden to Catliolic readers. As late as 1758 Horace \\'aIpole temted him 
'*a be^ng parasite, who had parts cnou^ to discover the truth, and not 
courage enough to profess it.” Late in the nineteenth century, as the 
smoke of battle cleared, a learned and judicious Protestant historian mourned 
that the Erasmian conception of reform, “a scholar’s conception , . , was 
soon interrupted and set aside by ruder and more drastic methods. Yet it 
may be questioned whether, after all, the slow way is not in the long run the 
surest, and whether any other agent of human progress can permanently be 
substituted for culture. The Reformation of the sixteenth century svas 
Luther’s work; but if any fresh Rcfomiarion Is ,.. coming, it can only be 
based on the principles of Erasmus,” And a Catholic historian adds an 
almost radonallstic appreciation: “Erasmus belonged, intellectually, to a 
later and more scientific and rational age. The work which he had initiated, 
and which was interrupted by the Refornjarion troubles, was resumed at a 
more acceptable time by the scholarship of the seventeenth centurj*.” 
Luther had to be; bur when his work was done, and passion cooled, men 
would try again to catch the spirit of Erasmus and the Renaissance, and 
renew' in patience and mutual tolerance the long, slow labor of enlighten- 
ruent. 
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I. THE PROTESTANT AHVAN'CE: I515-30 

W HAT cciinbin^tiun of forces and circutiisrances enabled nasceni 
Protesrantmii to survb'e the bostillcy of both papacy and limpire? 
.Mystical piety. Biblical studies, religious reform, intellectual development, 
Luthcr^s audacity, were not enongU; they niigbt have been diverted or con¬ 
trolled. Prtjbably the economic factors were decisive; the desire to keep 
German wealth in Germany, to free Germany froni papal or Italian domi- 
narion, to transfer ecclesiastical propeny to secular uses, to repel Imperial 
encroachincncs upon the territorial, judicial, and financial authority of the 
German princes, cities, and stares. Add certain political conditions that per- 
imtted the Protestant success. The Ottoman Empire, after conquering Con* 
staniinopic and Egj'pt, was expanding dangerously in the Balkans and 
Africa, absorbing half of Hungry, beriegmg Vienna, and threatening to 
close the iMcditeiranean to Chrisrian trade; Charles V and Archduke Ferdi¬ 
nand required a united Germany and Austria—Protestant as well as Catholic 
money and men—to resist this Moslem avalanche. The Fjjiperor was usually 
engrtjsstcd in the affairs of Spain or Flanders or Italy, or in mortal confficr 
wnth Francis 1 of France; he had no time or funds for civil war in Germany. 
He agreed with his pensioner Erasmus that the Church badly needed reform; 
he was intermirrendy at odds w ith Qemcnt VII and Paul (U, even to allow¬ 
ing his army to sack Rome; only when Emperor and Pope were friends 
could they effectually combat the religious revolution. 

But by 1517 the Lutheran “heresy” had become orthodoxy- in half of 
Germany. The dries found Protestantism profitable; “tJiey do not care in 
the least about religion,” mourned Mclanchthon; “they arc only anxious to 
get dominion into their hands, to be free from the conW of the bishops"; ^ 
for a slight alteration in their rheological garb they escaped from episcopal 
taxes and courts, and could appropriate pleasant parcels of ecclesiastical 
property.* Yet an honest desire for a simpler and sincere r religion seems to 
have moved many citizens. At .Magdeburg the ntembers of St. Ulrich’s 
parish met in the churchyard and chose eight men who w'ere to select the 
preacher and manage the affairs of the church (1524); soon all churches in 
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the city were admituirering the Lord’s Supper in the Lutheran mode. Angs- 
burg was so fervently Protestant that when Campeggio came there as papal 
legate the populace dubbed him Antichrisc (1524). Most of Strasbourg ac¬ 
cepted the new theology from Wolfgang Fabricius Gapito (1523), and 
Martin fiuccr, who succeeded him there, also converted Ulm. Tn Nuremberg 
great business leaders like Lazarus Spenglet and Mkronymus Baumgan- 
ner won the citj' council to the Lutheran creed (1526); the Scbaldus- 
kirche and the Lorenzkirche transformed their ritual accordingly, while 
keeping their Catholic art. in Brunswick the \^Tidngs of Luther were widely 
circulatcil^ his hymns were publicly sung^ his version of the New Testament 
was so earnestly studied that when a priest misquoted it he was corrected by 
the congregation; finally the city council ordered all clergymen to preach 
only what could be found in the Scriptures, to baptize in Gerntan, and to 
scn'c the sacrament in both forms (1528), By" 15J0 the new faith had won 
Hamburg, Bremen, Rostock, Liibeck, Stralsimd, Danzig, Dorpat, Riga, 
Rerol, and almost all the Imperial cities of Sw'abia, Iconoclastic riots broke 
out in Augsburg, Hamburg, Brunswick, Stralsund. Probably some of this 
violence was a reaction against the ecclesiastical use of statues and paintings 
to inculcate ridiculous and lucrative legends, 

The princes, gladly adopting Roman law—which made the secular ruler 
omnipotent as delegate of the “sovereign people”—saw in Prorcstantism a 
religion that not only exalted the state but obeyed it; now' they could be 
spiritual as well as tem|Kiral lords, and all the wealth of the Church could be 
theirs to administer or enjoy, John the Steadfast, W'ho succeeded Frederick 
the Wise as Elector of Saxony (1515), definitely accepted the Lutheran 
faith, which Frederick had never done; and when John died (1531) hLsson 
John Frederick kept Electoral Saxony finnly Protestant. Philip the i\Iag- 
nanimous. Landgrave of Hesse, formed wdth John the League of Gotha and 
Torgaa (1526) to protect and extend Lutheranism. Other princes fell in 
line: Ernest of l.iincburg, Otto and Francis of Brunmvick-Lirneburg, Henry 
of Mecklenburg, Ulrich of M'^urttemberg, .■\lbert of Prussia. Grand Master 
of the Teutonic Knights, following Luther's advice, abandoned his monastic 
vows, married, secularized the lands of his order, and made himself Duke of 
Prussia (i5'25). Luther saw himself, apparently by the mere force of liLs 
|>crsouality and eloquence, winning half of Germany. 

Since many monks and nuns now left their convents, and the public 
wemed unwilling to suppon the remainder, the Lutheran princes suppressed 
all monasteries in their territory except a few whose inmarcs had embraced 
the Protestant faith. The princes agreed to share the confiscated properties 
and revenues W'ith the nobles, the cities, and some uuiverskjes, but this pledge 
was very laxly redeemed. Luther inveighed against tlve appUcadon of ecclesi¬ 
astical wealth to any but religious or cdLicaiioual purjioscs, and condemned 
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the prccipicBte iicizure of church buiJ dings and lands by the iiDbllIt>% A 
modest part of the spoils ^vas sneldcd to schools and poor relief; the princes 
and nobles kept the rest. “Under cover of the Gospel,’* wrote Melanchthon 
(i J30), “the princes were only intent on the plunder of the churches/* * 

For good or evil, for spiritual or material ends, the great transformation 
progressed. WTiole provinces—Fast Friesland, Silesia, Schleswig, Holstein— 
went over almost unanitnously to Protestantism; nothing could better sho\v 
how moribund Catholicism had there become. W'^hcre priests survived, they 
contimied their support of concubines,* and clamored for permission to 
marry legally as the Lutheran clergy were doing.® ^\jxhduke Ferdinand 
reported to tfie Pope that the desire for marriage was almost universal among 
the Catholic secular clergy, that out of a hundred pastors scarcely one 'vi'as 
nut opcnlv or secretly married; and Catholic princes pleaded with the 
papacy that the abolition of cehbacy had become a moral necessity,** A loyal 
Catholic complained (1514) that ihe bishops, with rev-olution on their door- 
stcfis, W'cnt on with their Lucullan feasts; ^ and a Catholic historian, speaking 
of Albrecht, Archbishop of Mainz, describes “the luxuriously furnished 
apartments which this unholy prince of the Church used for secret inter¬ 
course ith liis mistress,” ® “Everv^body,” says the same historian, “had be¬ 
come so hostile to priests that these were mocked and annoyed wherever 

they went..The people evervTV'here," wrote Erasmus {januarj'^ 31, 

1550). “arc for the new doctrines;.'' This wa.srrue, however, only in north¬ 
ern Germany; and even there Duke George of Saxony and Elector Joachini 
of Brandenburg were res<>iutely Catholic. Southern and western Germany 
—w'hich had been part of the ancient Roman Eitipire, and had received some 
Latin culture—remained for the most part loyal to the Churcfi; the gettnitlkh 
South preferred the gaily colorful and sexually lenient ways of Catholicism 
to the predestinarian stoicism of the Xorth, The powerful elector-arch¬ 
bishops of Mainz, Trier, and (till 1543) Cologne kept their regions predom¬ 
inantly Catholic; and Pope Adrian \1 saved Bavaria by granting its dukes, 
for their secular u.scs, a fifth of ecclesiastical income in their state. A similar 
grant of Church revenues appeased Ferdinand in Austria. 

Hungaiy^ entered vitally into the drama. The premature accession of 
Louis n at the age of ten (1516), and his premature death, w^erc formative 
elements in the Hungarian tragedy. Even his birth was premature; the 
medicos of his time barely saved the frail infant by enclosing it in the warm 
carcasses of animals slaughtered to give it heat. Louis grew into a handsome 
youth, kindly and generous, but given to extravagance and festivities on 
meager resources amid a corrupt and incompetent court. When Sultan 
Suleiman sent an ambassador to Buda the nobles refused to receive him 
dragged him around the country, cut off his nose and cars, and rumed him 
back to his master.^' The infuriated Sultan invaded Huneaty, and seized 
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r^vo uf its most viral strongholds—Szabacs and Belgrade (1511). Afrer long 
delays, and amid the treason or cowardice of his nobles, Louis raised an 
army of 25,000 men, and marched out with mad hcroLsm to face [oo,ooo 
Turks on a 6cld near Mohacs (August 30, 1516). The Hungarians were 
slaughtered almost to a man, and Louis himself w'^as drowned in stumbling 
Aight. Suleiman entered Buda in triumph^ his army sacked and burned the 
handsome capital, destroyed all its ntajor buildings except the royal palace, 
and gave to the Aaines must of Alatthias Corvinus^s precious librarv'. 1 he 
victorious host spread over the eastern half of Hungary', burning and pil- 
laging, and Suleiman drove iuo,ooo Chriaian captives before hijn to Con- 
srjtnrinople. 

The surs'iving magnates divided into hostile factions. One group, judging 
resistance impossible, chose John Zapolya as king, and authorized him to 
sign a submissive peace; Suleiman allowed him to reign in Buda as his vassal, 
but the eastern half of Hungary remained in effect under Turkish domi¬ 
nation rill 1686. Another faction united with the nohles of Bohemia to 
give the crown of both Hungaiy^ and Bohemia to Ferdinand, in the hope 
of securing the aid of the Holy Roman limpirc and the pow'erful Hapsburg 
family. When Suleiman returned to the attack (15:9), marching 135 miles 
from Buda along the Danube to the gates of Vienna, Ferdinand successfully 
defended his capital. Bur during those critical years Charles had been 
forced to humor the Protestants lest all Europe should fall to Islam. The 
westward advance of the Turks so obviously protected Protestantism that 
Philip of Hesse rejoiced at Turkish %‘ictorics. W hen Suleiman, balked at 
Vienna, remmed to Con.xt3niinoplc, Catholics and Protestants were free 
to renew their struggle for the soul of Germany. 


U. THZ DIETS DIS.AGRGE: 1 516-41 

As internal liberty varies (other things equal) with external securitv, 
Protestantism, during its safe period, indulged in the sectarian fragmenia- 
tion that seemed inherent in the principles of priv ate judgment and the 
supremacy of conscience. Already in 1525 Luther wrote; “There arc now^a- 
days almost as many sects and creeds as there are beads.’* iMelanchthon 
was kept grievously busy moderating his master and finding ambiguous 
formulas for reconciling contradiccoiy^ cerdmdes. Catholics pointed glee¬ 
fully to the mutually recriminating Protestant factions, and predicted that 
freedom of interpretation and belief would lead to religious anarchy, moral 
disintegration, and a skepticlstn abonunablc to Protestants as well as Catho¬ 
lics.^® In t5J5 dirce artists were banished from Protestant Nuremberg for 


quesdoning the divine nurhorship of the Bible, the Real Preiience in the 
Eucharist, and the divimt)'' of Christ. 

VV'hile Suleiman U'as preparing the campaign that cut Hungary in half, a 
Diet of German princes, prelates, and burghers met at Speyer (June 1526) 
to consider the demands of d\e Catholics that the Edict of Worms should 
be enforced, and the counterpropoisal of the Protestants chat religion be 
left free until a general council under German auspices should adjudicate the 
disputes. The Protestants prevailed, and the concluding decree of this Diet 
ruled that—pending such a council—each German state, in religion, *‘sliould 
so live, rule, and bear itself as it thought it could answer to God and the 
Emperor”; that no one should be punislied for past offenses against the 
l''.dict of Worms; and that the AA’ord of God should be preached by all 
parties, none interfering with the others. The Protestants interpreted thi 
“Recess of Speyer" * as sanctioning the cstablislimcnt of Lutheran churches, 
che religious autonomy of each territorial prince, and the prohibition of the 
.\iass in Lutheran areas. The Catholics rejected these assumptions, but the 
Emperor, embroiled with the Pope, aceepted them for the time being; and 
Ferdinand was soon too busy w'ith affairs in HungarV'" to imke any efFeccual 
resistance. 

F-Iaving made his peace W'ith Clement, Charles remrneJ to the natural 
conservatism of a king, and ordered the Diet of Speyer to reconvene on 
February i, 1529. Under che influence of the presiding Archduke and die 
absent Emperor the new assembly repealed the "Recess" of 1516, and passed 
a decree permitting Lutheran scrvices-but requiring the toleration of Cath¬ 
olic services—in Lutheran states, completely forbidding Lutheran preach¬ 
ing or ritual in Catholic states, enforcing the Edict of ^Vo^I]S, and outlawing 
Zwinglian and Anabaprisc sects everywhere. On April 15, 1529, the Luth¬ 
eran minority published a "Protest" declaring that conscience forbade their 
acceptance of this decree; they appealed to the Emperor for a general coun¬ 
cil; meanwhile they would adhere to the original Recess of Speyer at what¬ 
ever cost. The term Protestmtt was applied by the Catholics to the signers 
of this Protest, and gradually came into use to designate the German rebels 
from Rome, 

Still needing German unity against the Turks, Charles called another diet, 
which met at Augsburg (June 20, 1530) under his presidency. During this 
conference he stayed ’with Anton Fugger, now head of the liim that had 
made him emperor. According to an old story, the banker pleased the ruler 
by lighting afire with an Imperial certificate of indebtedness.As the Fug- 
gers were financially allied with the popes, the gesture may have moved 


• h thr accTEpttd oi Abj£bitd^ which, likfi ibc better rcndcrifig, ticefj- 

fifJJi, meant a cytting off—a cunErludin^ decree to gOA Cjm conduce betweea the adjoummedt 
and rcconYcniog of a ciiHlfefence, 
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Chfltits a STtp nearer to the papacy. Lurher did not attend, for he was still 
under the Iniperial ban, and mJghc at any moment be arrested; but he went to 
Coburg^ on the Saxon border^ and kept in touch, through messengers, with 
the Protestant delegation. Ide compared the assembly to a congregation of 
jackdaws that chancred and maneuvered before fiis w indows^ and he com¬ 
plained that ^Vach bishop brought as many devils” or voters to the Diet *^as 
there are Heas on a dog on St. John^s It was apparently at this time 

that he composed the greatest of his hymns —fcsie Burg irt umer Goff” 
—“A mifi^hty forxrerss is our God.” 

On June 24 Cardinal Canipeggio appealed to the Diet for the utter sup¬ 
pression of the Protestant sects. On the tw-emy-fifth Chrisiian Bayer read 
to the Emperor and a portion of rhe assembly the famous Augsburg Confes¬ 
sion, w'hlch Melancbthun had prepared, and which, with some modilica- 
tions, was to become the official creed of the Lutheran churches. Partly 
because he feared a war of the combined Imperial and papal forces against 
the divided Protestants, partly because he was by temperament inclined to 
compromise and peace, Mclanchihon gave the staten^enr (says a Catholic 
scholar) ‘'a dignified, moderate, and pacific tone,”^^ and strove to minhnb.e 
the differences betw een the Catholic and Lutheran views. He expatiated on 
ttic heresies that the Evangelicals (as the Lutherans called themselves from 
rheir sole reliance on the Gospels or the Xew Testament) and the Roman 
Catholics alike condemned; he dissociated the Lutheran from the Zwinglian 
reform, and left the latter to shift for itself. He softened the doctrines of 
predestination, **consubsranriaciont” and juscilication by faith; bespoke tem¬ 
perately of the cedes!astica! abuses that Protcscantisn^ had abated; he de¬ 
fended with courtesy the administration of the sacrament in both forms, the 
abolition of monastic vow s, the marriage of the clergy; and he appealed to 
Cardinal Campeggio to accept this Confession in the concilbtoty' spirit in 
w^hicli it had been composed. Luther regretted some of the concessions, bur 
gave rhe document his indispensable approval. Zwingli sent liis own Rjtio 
fidei to the Emperor, frankly stating his disbelief in the Real Presence. Stras¬ 
bourg, Constance, Lindau, and Memiiiingen presented a separate Confe:^ion, 
the Tetrapolit^a, in which Capito and Buctr struggled to bridge the gaps 
among the Lutheran, Zw inglian, an<l Catholic creeds. 

The cstreme faction uf the Catholics, led by Eck, retorted w’ith a Confu¬ 
tation so intransigeant that the assembly refused to submit k to the Emperor 
until it had been rvvicc toned dow'n. So revised, it insisted on cransuhstanria- 
tion, seven sacraments, the invocation of saints, clerical celibacy, commun¬ 
ion in bread alone, and the Laiin .Mass. Charles approved this Confutation, 
and declared that the ProcesTams must accept it or face wan A milder party 
of Catholics entered into negoriarion with Aielanclithon, and oiTered to 
permit cc^mmunion in bread and wTne. iVlelanchrhori in return agreed to 
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recognise auricular confcasioiL, fasts, episcopal Jurisdictiaa, even, with sonic 
provisos, the authoric)' of rhe |x>pcs. Bur other Prorcstant leaders refused to 
go so far; Luther protested chat the restoration of episcopal junsdJcQon 
would subject the new ministers to the Roman hierarchy, and would soon 
liquidate the Reformadon. Seeing agieemenc impossible, several Protestant 
princes left for their homes. 

On November 19 rhe diminished Diet issued its final Recess or decree. 
All phases of Protestandsin were condemned; the Edict of Worms was to be 
enforced; the Impeiial Chamber of Jusdee (Reicbika?fm>efgerichi) \\'as to 
start legal acdons against all appropriarots of ecclesiastical property; the 
Protestants were to have until April tj, 1531 to accept the Confutadon 
peaceably. Charles's signature made this “Recess of Augsburg’' an Lmperial 
decree. To the Emperor it must have seemed the height of reasonableness 
to give the rebels six months to adjust themselves to the will of the Diet. 
Within that period he offered them immunity from the Edict of Worms. 
Thereafter, if other dudes W'ouid allow, he might have to .submit the rival 
theologies to the supreme court of war. 

While the Diet was yet in session several srares formed a Catholic League 
for the defense and restoration of the rradidonal faith. Interpreting this as a 
martial gesture, Protestant princes and cities organized (March (jjt) die 
Schmalkaldic League, which took its name from its birthplace near Erfurt. 
W'hen the period of grace ran our, Ferdinand, now “king of ilic Romans,” 
proposed to Charles to begin w'ar. Bur Charles w'as not yet ready. Suleiman 
was planning another attack upon Vienna; Suleiman's confederate, Barba- 
fossa, was raiding Chrtsdan commerce in the Mediterranean; and Suleiman’s 
ally, Francis of France, was wTiiting to pounce upon Milan the moment 
Charles became involved in a German civil w-ar. In .\pril 1531, instead of 
enforcing the Augsburg decree, he suspended it, and asked for Protestant 
aid against the Turks. Lutlicr and the princes responded JoyaDy- Lutherans 
and Catliolics signed the Peace of Nuremberg (July 13, 1531), pledging 
united aid to Ferdinand, and mumal religious tolcradou until a general 
council should be convened. So numerous an army of Protestant and Cath¬ 
olic Germans, of Spanish and Italian Catholics, gathered under the Em¬ 
peror's standard at Vienna that Suleiman found the omens unfavorable and 
turned back to Cbnsnmdnople, while the Christian ariiiv, drunk with iis 
bloodless victory, plundered Christian towns and homes, “spreading greater 
disaster,” said eyewitness Thomas Cranmer of England, “than the Turks 
themselves." 

Tlie patriotism of the Protestants gave their movement new' dignity and 
Impetus. When Alcandcr, again jwpal emissarj', offered the Lurheran leaders 
a hearing at a general council if they would promise submission to the 
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coundl’^s final decisions, they rejected the proposal. A year later (1534) 
Philip of Hesse, disregarding Luther's condemnation of any offensive policy, 
accepted French aid in restoring the Protestant Duke Ulrich to power in 
Wiirttenibcrg. Ferdinand's rule there was ended; the churches were pillaged, 
the monasteries were closed, and their propeny was taken by the stare. “ 
Circumstances again favored the Protestants: Ferdinand was absorbed in 
the east, Charles In the west; the Anabaptists wecc apparently consolidating 
3 cununtmisric rei'olution in Miirster; Jurgen Wullcnwever’s radicals cap- 
cured Liibcck (1535); the Catholic princes now needed Lutheran aid against 
internal revolt as much as against the Ottomans. Alorcover, Scandina™ and 
England had by this time renounced Rome, and Catholic France was seeking 
the aUisuice of Lutheran Germany against Charles V. 

Elated with tliis growing strength, the Schmalkaldic League voted to 
raise an army of ir,ooo men. WTien the new pope, Paul III, asked on what 
terms the League would accept a general council, it replied that it would 
recognttc only a council held independently of the pope, composed of the 
secular as well as the ecclesiastical leaders of Germany, and receiAring the 
Protestants not as heretics but as equal participants.^* It repudiated the Im¬ 
perial Chamber of Justice, and norihed the Emperor’s viceHehancclIor that 
it would not admit the right of Catholics to retain Church property, or to 
carry on their worship, in the territories of Protestant princes.*“ The Cath¬ 
olic stares renetved their League, and demanded of Charles full enforcement 
of the powers given to the Reichsiiiafmiergertcht. Me replied with gracious 
words, but fear of Francis 1 at his back kept him at bay. 

The Protestant tide continued to flow. Says a Catholic historian: 

On the yth of September, 1538, Alcander wtow to the Pope from 
Un/. that the religious condition of Germany was wcH-nigh niinousi 
dirinc worship and the administration of the sacraments had for the 
most parr ceased; the secular princes, vith tlie exception of Ferdi¬ 
nand t, were either encirdy Lutlieran, or full of liatrcd of the priest¬ 
hood, and greedy of church propem'. The prelates lived just as 
ettravagamly as before.... The religious orders had dwindled down 
10 handfuls; the secular clergy were not much more numerous, and 
so immoral and ignorant that the fesv Catholics shunned them.^* 

W'hen the Catholic Duke George of Albertine Saxony died he was suc¬ 
ceeded by his brother Meni^', a Lutheran; Henry In turn was succeeded by 
.Maurice, w'bo was to be the military savior of Prorcstantism in Germany. 
In 1539 Joachim 11, Elector of Brandenburg, set up in his capital at Berlin 
a Protestant Church proudly independent of both Rome and Winenberg, 
In 1341 the duchy of Clevcs, the bishopric of Naumburg, even Albrecht's 
see of Halle; were added to the Protestant roster by rimely mbeturcs of 
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politics and wars and in 1543 Coimc Hermann von Wled, Archbishop- 
Elector of Cologne, shocked Rome by transfonning himself into a Ludieran, 
The Protestant leaders were so coniident that iti January 1540^ Lurhcft 
iMcIanchchont and others issued a declaration ro the effect that peace could 
be had only through the rcnunciatioti, by the Emperor and the Catholic 
clergy, of their ^^idoktry and error,” and by their adopdun of the "pure 
doctrine^' of rhe Augsburg Confession. And the document proceeded; 
“Even if the Pope were to concede to us our docennes and ceremonies, wc 
should still be obliged to treat him as a persecutor and an outcast^ since tn 
other kingdoms he would not renounce his errors.” “It is all up with the 
Pope," said Luther* “as it is with his god, the DeviL” ^ 

Charles almost agreed^ for hi April 1540, he took the religious initiative 
from the Po|>e, and invited the Catholic and Protestant leaders of Gemtanv 
to meet in “Chiistian colloquy” to seek again a peaceful settlement of their 
differences. "'Unless the Pope inter\'enes decisively ” wroie a papal nuncio, 
“the ^vhole of Germany vrill fad a prey to Protestantism.” At a prelimiiiarv 
conference in ’\\h>nns a long debate bcciveen Eck and iMclanchthon resulted 
in the tentative acceptance, by the previously intransigeanc Catholic, of the 
mild positions formulated in the Augsburg Confession.^ Encouraged, 
Charles summoned the two groups to Ratisbon (Regeasburg), llierc, under 
his leadership (April j-May 22, ^541)^ they made their closest approach to 
a settlement. Paul 111 was deposed to peace, and his chief delegate. Cardinal 
Gasparo Contanni, w as a man of good will and high moral character. The 
Emperor, harassed by threats from France and a]ip€als from F^erdinand for 
help against the returning Turks, was so anxious for an aE^reement that manv 
Catholic leaders suspected him of Protestant leanings. iTie conference con¬ 
curred in permitting niiirmge of the clergy ^nd communion in both kinds; 
but no legerdemain could find a formula at once affimung and denying the 
religious supremacy of the popes* and transubstantiatlon in the Eucharist; 
and Contarlni was not amused by a Protestant query whether a n^ouse that 
rubbled at a fallen consecrated Host was eating bread or God.*'* The confer¬ 
ence failed, but Charles, hurrying off to war. gave an interim pledge to the 
Protestants that there wTiuld be no proceedings against them for holding the 
doerrines of rhe Augsburg Confcs.sion, or for retaining confiscated Quirch 
property. 

During these years of controversy and growth the new faith had created 
a n€w Church. At Luther s suggestion it called itself Evangelical. He had 
originally advocated an ecclesiastical democracy* in which each congrega¬ 
tion would select its owm minister and determine its own ritual and creed; 
but his increasing dependence on the princes compelled him to surrender 
these prerogatives to commissions appejlnted by, and responsible to, the 
stare. In 1523 Elector John of Saxony ordered all churches tn his duchy to 
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idopc an EvangErllcal jvcnrice as formulated by Aielanchthon with Luther s 
approvalj priests who refused ro obey lost tlTcir benefices, and obstinate lay^ 
men, after a period of grace, were cjciled =" Oiher Lutheran princes foPoU'ed 
a similar procedure. As a doctrinal guide for the new church^ Luther Eirew' 
up a five-page Kleiner Kitteehhnus (1519)1 consisring of the Ten Com¬ 
mandments. the Aposclcs* Creed, and brief interpretatioDS of each ai^dc. 
It would hav^e been considered quite orthodox in the first four centuries of 
Christianity. 

Ttie neu'' ministers were generally men of good morals, learned in Scrip¬ 
ture, careless of humanistic erudition, and devoted to the tasks of their 
pastorates. Sunday was ohsert ed as the Sabbath; here Luther accepted tra¬ 
dition rather than rhe Bible. “Diiune service"' retained much of the Catholic 
ritual—altar, cross, candles, vestments^ and parts of the Mass in German; 
but a larger role w^as given to the sermon» and there were no prayers to the 
Virgin or the saints. Religious paintings and statues were discarded. Church 
architecture was transformed to bring the worshipers within easier hearing 
of the preacher; hence galleries became a regular feanirc of Protestant 
churches, ‘fhe most pleasant innovation was the active participation of the 
congregation in the music of the ceremony. Even the noteless long to sing, 
and now every voice could fondly hear itself in the protective aTionymity 
of the crowd. Luther became overnight a pocr, and wrote didactic, polem¬ 
ical, and inspirational hymns of a rough and masculine power typical of his 
characrer, ?Cot only did the w"orshj|iers sing these and other Protestant 
hymns; they were called together during the WTck to rehearse them; and 
many families sang them in the home. A worried Jesuit reckoned that “the 
hymns of Luther killed [converted] more souJs than his sermons^ The 
ProTcstant music of the Reformation rose to rival the Catholic painting of 
the Renaissance. 


IIL THE LION OF WITTENBCRG: I53A-46 

Luther took no direct part in the pacific conferences of these his declin¬ 
ing yearsj the princes rather than the theologians were now the Protestant 
leaders, for the issues concealed property and power far more than dogma 
and ritual. Luther was not made for negotiation, and he was getting too old 
to fight u ith weapons other than ihc pen. A papal envoy described him in 
1535 as stil] vigorous and heartilv humorous ('"the first question he asked 
me was whether I Iiad heard the report, current in Italy, that he was a Ger¬ 
man sot” ; liur his expanding frame harbored a dozen diseases—indigestion, 
insomnia, dizziness, colic, stones in the kidneys, abscesses in rlne cars, ulcers, 
^out, rheumatism, sciatica^ and palpitation of the heart. He used alcoholic 
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drinks to dull his and bring him sleep; he sampled the drugs that the 
doctors prescribed for him; and he tried impatient prayer; the diseases pro¬ 
gressed. In 1537 he thought he would die of the stone/and he issued an ulii- 
rnatum to the Deity; “if this pain lasts longer 1 shall go mad and fail to 
recognize Thy goodness.”"® tiis deteriorating temper in part an ex¬ 
pression of his suffering. His friends increasingly avoided hmi, for “hardlv 
one of us,” said a saddened votary', “can escajie his anger and his public 
scourpng”; and the patient iVIelanchthon winced under frequent humilia¬ 
tions by his rough-hcum idol. As for “Oecolampadius. Cahdn and the 
other heretics,” said Luther, "they have m-deriled, through- devil id, over- 
deviled, corrupt hearts and Ipng mouths.” 

He tried hard to be reasonable in his treatise On the CojtJii^ih irnd the 
Churches (1539). He compared the various papal promises and postpone 
ments of a general council to teasing a hungry animal by offering food and 
snatcliing it away. With considerable learning he reviewed conciliar his¬ 
tory, and noted that several ecclesiastical councils liad been called and 
presided over by emperors-a hint to Charles. He doubted if any council 
caUed by a pope would reform the Curia. Before sanctioning Protestant 
attendance at a Church council “w-c must first condemn the bishop of Rome 
fis 2. and burn atl his bulU and decretals.^ 


Ills political opinions in his Liter years suggest that silence is trebly golden 
after sixty. He had always been politically consen arive, even when appear¬ 
ing to encourage social revolution. His rebgious revolt was against pmctice 
rather than theor>'; he objected to the higli cost of indulgences, and later to 
papal domu^non, but he accepted to the end of his Hfe the most dificuir 
doctrines of orthodox Chnstianity'-Trinm', Virgin Birth, .Atonement, 
Real Presence, Iiell-and made some of these more indigestible than before. 
He despised the common people, and would have corrected Lincoh^s famous 
error on that spawn of carelessness. Herr Onmes-Mr, Crowd-needs strong 
pvemmenr, "lest the world become wild, peace vanish, and commerce 
l« destroy^... No one need think that the world can be ruled without 
blood-The world cannot be ruled with a rosaiy.”But when govern¬ 

ment by rosancs lost its power, govemtnent by the sword had to take its 
place. So Luther bad to transfer to the state most of the authority that had 
been held by the Church; therefore he defended the divine rieht of kini« 
“The hand that wields the secular .vurd is not a human hand fut Sfd 
of God. It« not man. W ho hangs, and breaks on the wheel and de¬ 
capitates, and flogs; it is God who wages svar." « In this esaltation of the 
s«tc as now the sole source of order lay the seeds of the absolutist philoso- 
phiK of Hobbes and Hegel, and a pretnonidon of Imperial Germ^v In 
Luther Henry IV brought Hildebrand to Canossa. 

.As he aged Luther became more conserx'arive than the princes. He ap- 
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proved die exaction of forced labor and heavj'' feudal dues from the peasant; 
and when one baron had twitches of conscience Luther reassured him on 
the ground that if such burdens were not imposed upon them commoners 
would become overbearing.*® He quoted the Old I'estamcnt as justifying 
slaver^’. “Sheep, cartic, iticn-sciT'ants, and maid-scr\'ants were all possessions 
to be sold as it pleased their masters. It were a good tiling were it sdll so. For 
else no man may compel nor tame the ser\'ile folk," Evci)'^ man should stay 
pabcndy in the task and walk of life to which God has assigned him. “To 
serve God Is for everyone to remain in his vocation and calling, be it ever 
so mean and simple.” This conception of vocation became a pillar of con¬ 
servatism in Protestant lands. 

A prince who had been a loyal supporter of the Protestant cause brought 
Luther an uncomfortable problem in 1559. Philip of Hesse was at once war¬ 
like, amorous, and conscientious. His wife, Christine of Savoy, W'as a faithful 
and fertile eyesore; Philip hesitated to divorce one so deserving, but he 
pwwerfully desired Margaret of Saak, whom he had met w'hile convalescing 
from ^’'philis.** After practicing adulrciy for some tiiiic he decided that he 
was in a state of sin, and most abstain from the Lord’s Supper. This proving 
inconvenient, he suggested to Luther that the new religion, so indebted to 
the Old Testament, should, like it, alloiv bigamy—for w'hich, however, the 
prevailing legal penalty was death. After all, ivas this not more seemly than 
Francis I’s succession of mUtrcsscs, and more humane than Henry Vltl's 
executive husbandry? So anxious was Philip for his Biblical solution that he 
mnmared his defection to the Imperial, even the papal, camp, if the Witten¬ 
berg theologians could not see the Scriptural light. Luther was ready; indeed, 
in Tbe Babyhnian Capthlty he had preferred bigamy to divorce; be had 
recommended bigamy as the best solution for Henrv’ \1II;*® and many 
theologians of the sixteenrh century had an open mind on the matter." 
Melanchrhon was reluctant; he finally agreed with Luther that their cdnseni 
should be given, but that it should be withheld from the public. Christine 
consented too, on condition that Philip "was 10 fulBU his marital dudes to¬ 
ward her more than ever before." ** On .March 4, 1540, Philip formally but 
privately married Margaret as an additional wife, in the presence of Met- 
anebthon and Buccr. The grateful Landgrave sent Luther a cartload of 
wine as a pottrboire.^ When news of the m.itriage leaked out Luther dcnieil 
giving consent; “the secret Yea,” he wrote, “must for the sake of Christ’s 
Church remain a public Nay,”” jMelanchthon fell seriously ill, apparently 
with remorse and shame, and refused to eat until Luther threatened to ex¬ 
communicate himMclanchthon, w-rote Luther, "is terribly grieved about 
this scandal, but I am a tough Saxon and a sturdy peasant, and my sldn has 
groixTi thick enough to bear such things." ” Most Evangelicals, howcs’cr, 
were scandalized. Catholics were amused and delighted, not knowing that 
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Pope Clctiieot Vn had himself thought of allowing bigamy to Henry 
Ferdinand of Austria announced that though he had had some mclmadon 
toward the new faith, he now abhorred it, Charles as the price of not 
prosecuting Philip, exacted from him a pledge of support in all future po¬ 
litical divisions, 

Luther’s temper became hot lava as he neared the grave. In 1545 he at¬ 
tacked the ZwTngJian “Sacranicntarians'’ with such violence tliat jMclanch- 
rhon mourned the widened chasm between the Protestants of the South and 
the North. Asked by Elector John to restate the case against participanon 
in a papally directed council, Luther sent forth a tirade Agtmst the Vffpscy 
4f Rome Founded by the Demi (1J45), in which his flair for vituperation 
surpassed itself. All his friends were shocked except the painter Lucas 
Cranach, who illustrated the book with woodcuts of unr^trained satire. 
One showed the Pope riding on a hog and blessing a heap of dung; another 
chained him and three cardinals to gibbets; and the frontispiece pictured 
the Pontiff on his throne surrounded by devils and crowned with a scaven¬ 
ger’s bucket. The word devil peppered the text; the Pope was “the most 
hellish father,” “this Roman hermaphrodite” and “Sodomite pope”; the 

cardinals were “desperately lost children of the Devil.,. ignorant asses_ 

One would like to curse them so that thunder and lightning rniglil smite 
rhcm, hell-fire bum them, the plague, syphilis, epilepsy, scurvy, leprosv» 
carbuncles, and all diseases attack them,” ** He repudiated again the notion 
that the Holy Roman Empire was a gift of the popes; on the contrary, he 
thought, the time had come for the Empire to absorb the Papal States, 


Fait to. now, tmperor, King, princes, lords, and whoever \vi\l fall 
to along uith you; God brings no luck to idle hands. And first of all. 
take from the pope Rome, the Romsgm, Urbino, Bologna, and all 
that he has as a pope, for he got these by lies and tricks; with blas- 
phemies and idolany' he has shamefully filched and stolen them from 
the Empire, has trampled them under foot, and therefore has led 
countless souls to their rcuard in the eternal fire of liell_There¬ 

fore ought h«^ the pope, his cardinals, and all the rabble of liis idolatry 
and papa] holiness, tt} be taken and, as blasphemers, have their mngute 
tom out by the backs of their necks, and noilcd in rows fm the eal- 
losvsd* ° 


Perhaps his mind had begun to fail when he wrote this clarion call to 
violence. The gradual poisoning of the internal organs by rime and food and 
drink may have reached and injured the brain. In his last years Luther be¬ 
came uncomfortably stout, with hanging jowls and convoluted chin, lie 
had been a volcano of energy*, a resrl^ Leviathan, sayinir Rest feh, so tost 
\ rest 1 rust."^* But now spells uf weariness ciuiie upon him; he de- 
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licribed himself (January 17, 1546) as "old, decrepit, sluggish, wear\% cold, 
with but one good eye." "1 am tired of the world, and it is tired of me,” 
l^c wrote; ** and when the Electrcss Dowager of Saxony wished him forty 
more years of life, he answered, “Atadam, rather than live forty years more, 
1 would give up my chance of paradise/' "t pray the Lord will come forth¬ 
with and carry me hence. Let Him come, above all, with His Last jndgment; 
I will stretch out my neck, the thunder will hurst forth, and I shall be at 
rest." ^ To the end he continued to ha\'e visions of the Devil; and, now and 
then, dDubts of hfe mission. “The Dc>'il assaults me by objecting that out of 
my mouth great offenses and much twil have proceeded; atid with this he 
many times vehemently perplexes inc." Sometimes he despaired of the 
future of Protestantism: “godly sen'ants of the .Atost Hiuh become rarer 
and rarer”;®* sects and factions grow in number and bitterness; and “after 
■Melanchthon’s death there will be a sad falling off” in the new faith.** But 
then his courage returned. “J have scr Christ and the pope together bv the 
ears, so 1 rrouMc mjTtelf no further. TTiough [ get bcrw^ccu the door and the 
hinges and be squeezed, it is no matter; Christ will go ihrtKigh with it,” 

Hk will began in full character: “I am well knowm in heaven, on earth, 
and in hcU.'^ It told how he, ’*a damnable and miserable sinner," had received 
from God the grace to spread the Gospel of HLs Son, and how' he bad won 
recognition as "a doctor of truth, spurning the ban of pe:tpe, emperor, kings, 
princes, and priests, and the hatred of all the demons.” And it concluded: 
“AVherefore, for the disposirion of mv meager estate let the present witness 
of iny hand suffice; and let ir be said: ‘Dr. Martin Luther, notaty- of God and 
the witness of Mis Gospel, wTote this.' ”“■“ He did not doubt that God was 
waiting to welcome him. 

Tn January 1546, he went through w'intiy' weather to Eislehcn, the place 
of his birth, m arbitrate a dispute. During his absence he sent charming 
letters to his w'lfe^-as on Februarv 1: 

[ wish you peace and grace in Christ, and send you mv poor, old, 
infirm love. Dear Katie, I W'3S weak on the rtiad to Lislcben, but that 
Was niy own fantt. .,. Such a cold wind blew from lichind throuith 
my cap upon my head that it was like to turn inv brain to ice. This 
may have helped my vertigo, hut now, thank Clod, I am so w ell that 
( am sore tempted b\' fair women, and care not how gallant 1 am. 

. -. Cjod bless vou.®^ 

He dined merrily on February^ 17. Early the next morning he fell ill wHth 
violent stomach pains. He weakened rapidly, and the friends who gathered 
by his bedside made ir clear that he was dying. One of them asked him, 
“Rev'erend father, will you stand steadfast by Christ anti the dtwtrine y^ou 
have preached?'* He answered, '*Yes." Then an apoplectic stroke deprived 
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him of speech, anti in its cuui^e he died (Fcbruat)'^ 1 8 , 1546) . The body was 
taken back to Wittenberg, and was buried in the Castle Clmrch on whose 
door he had pinned his Theses tw'eitty-nine years before. 

Those years were among the most momentous in history, and Luther had 
been their strident and dominant voice. His faults were many. He lacked 
appreciation of the hLstnric role that the Church had played in chdlizing 
northern Europe, Lacked understanding of mankind's hunger for symbolic 
and consolatory m^ths. Jacked the charity to deal justly with his Catholic 
or Protestant foes. He freed his follow'ers from an infallible pope, but sub¬ 
jected them to an infallible book; and it has been easier to change the popes 
than the book. lie retained the most cruel and incredible dogmas of medieval 
religion, while allowing almost all its beauty to be stamped out in its legends 
and its art, and bequeathed to Germany a Christianity no truer than the old 
one, far less joyous and comforting, only more honest in its teaching and 
personnel. He became almost as intolerant as the Inquisition, but his words 
were harsher than his deeds. He was guilty of the most vituperative writing 
in the history of literamre. He taught Germany the theological liarred that 
incarnadined its soil until 3 hundred years after his death. 

And yet his faults w'ere his success. He w'as a man of w'ar because the situ¬ 
ation seemed to demand war, because the problems lie attacked had for 
centuries resisted all the mcthotls of peace. His W'hole life was a battle- 
against the sense of guilt, against the Devil, the Pope, the Emperor, Zwingli, 
even against the friends who would have compromised his revolt into a 
gentlemanly protest politely heard and carefully forgotten. WTiat could a 
milder man have done against such handicaps and powers? No man of philo¬ 
sophic breadth, no sdenri£c mind restricting belief to the evidence, no 
genial nature making generous allow'anccs for the cneniy, w'ould have flung 
down so world-shaking a challenge, or would have marched so resolutely, 
as if in blinders, to hM goal. If his predcsririarian theology w^as as repugnant 
to reason and human kindness as any myth or miracle in the medieval faith, 
it w-as by this passionate irrationality that it moved the hearts of men It is 
hope and terror that make men pray, not the evidence of things seen. 

It remains rhat with the blo'«'s of his rude fist he smashed the cake of 
custom, the shell of authority, that had blocked the movement of the Euro¬ 
pean mind. If we judge greatness by influence-which Is rhe least subjective 
test that wc can use—we may rank Luther with Copernicus, \'oltairc, and 
Darwin as the most powerful personalities in the modem world. jMore has 
tieen written about him than about any other [iindem man excqjc Shake- 
Sficare and Napoleon. His influence on philosophy was tardy and indirect; 
it moved the fideism of Kant, the nationalism of Fichte, the voluntarism of 
Schopenhauer, the Hegelian surrender of the soul to the state. His influence 
on German litcmture and speech was os decisive and pervasivE as that of the 
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King James Bible on language and letters in England. No other German 
is so fretjiiently nt so fondly quoted. Along with Catlstadt and others, he 
affected the moral life and Insritudons of \\ estem titan by breaking away 
from clerical celibacy, snd pouring into secular life the energies that had 
been diverted to monastic asceticism, idleness, or piet^'. His Influence les¬ 
sened as it spread; it was immense in Scandinavia, transitory in France, super¬ 
seded by Calvin’s in Scotland, England, and America. But in Germany it 
was supreme; no otitcr thinker or writer cut so deep a mark into the German 
mind and character. He was the most powerful figure in Gcnnan history, 
and his countrymen love him not less because he was the most German Ger- 
man of tKeni all. 


IV. 1 HE TniVAlPH OF PROTEST A NT JSM: I54I-55 


He died just a year before 3 disascer that seemed fittal to Protestantisni in 
Germany* 

In 1545 Charles helped by Luthenm troops, compelled Francis 1 to 
sign the Peace of Crep)% Snlelnian^ at war with PersiiT the W esc a fi^e- 
vcir tmee. Pope Paul HI promised the EnTperor i,joo,ooo ducars, 11,000 
Infantrj% 500 horse,, if he w"ou]d cum his full force against the heretics. 
Charles felt that at last he might effect what all along hiid been hk hope and 
policy; to crush Protestantisin, and give to his realm a unified Catholic faith 
that would, he thought, strengthen and facilitate his government. Ho^i 
could he be a real entperor iri Germaiiy if Protestant princes continued to 
flout his authority, and to dictate the terms on which they would accept 
him? He had not taken Protestantism seriously as a religion; the disputes 
ber\yeen Luther and the Catholic theologians meant little or nothing to him; 
but Protestantisni as the theology of princes leagued in arms against him, as 
a political power capable of determining the next Imperial election, as the 
faith of pamphleteers who lampooned him^ of artists who catjcatured him, 
of preachers who called him Son of Satan this he could bear in sombet 
silence when he had tO; hut now for a fleeting season he was free to fight 
back, and to mold his chaotic realm into one faith and forcei He decided 


for war. 

In May 1546, he mobUb^ed his Spanish. Italian, Gcmtan, and Lowland 
troops,, and summoned to his side the Duke of Alva^ his ablest general. liVhcn 
the Protestant princes dispatched delegates to him at Ratisbon to ask the 
meaning of his moves, he ansAsered that he intended to resrore Germany to 
Imperial obedierLce, During that conference he won to his support the mtisr 
competent militaiy' leader in Germany, the young and ambitious Duke 
Maurice of Albertine Saxony, TTie Fuggers pronilsed financial aid» and the 
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Pope issued a bull cxconununicating'jiJI who should resist Charles, and offer¬ 
ing liberal indulgences ro all who should aid him, in this holy war, Charles 
proclaimed the Imperial ban against Duke John of Ernestine Saxony and 
Landgrave Phihp of Hesse; he absolved their subjects from allegi:>nt-p to 
them, and vowed to confiscate their lands and goods. To divide the opposi¬ 
tion he announced that he would not interfere with Protcstantisin where it 
was definitely established; his brother Ferdinand made a like pledge to 
Bohemia; and iMaurice was tied to the cause by a promise tha t he would 
replace John as Elector of Saxony. Hopeful or fearful, the electors of 
Cologne and Brandenburg, the count Palatine, and Protestant Norenibcrg 
remained neutral. Realising that not only their theology but their goods and 
persons were at stake, John of Saxony. Philip of I Tesse, the princes of Anhalt, 
the cities of Augsburg, Straslxuirg, and Ulm mobilized all their forces, and 
put into the field 57,000 men. 

But w hen John and Philip marched south to challenge Charles, Ferdinand 
moved north and west to seize John’s duchy; and iMaurice. to have a finger 
in the pie, joined him in invading Ernestine Saxony. Appraised of this, John 
hurried north to defend his duchy, 1 le did it brilliantly; but meanwEile 
Philip's troops began to desert for lack of pay, and the Protestant cities, 
hired by promises of fair pby, sued for peace wdth Charles, who let them 
off -with hea>y fines that broke the financial backbone of their freedom. 
Charles wa.s now a.s su|]cHor in mm as in diplomacy. The only force favtir- 
ing the Protestants was the Pope. Paul 111 had begun to fiar too great a 
success for the Emperor; if no Protestant princes should sur\'ivc to check 
the Imperial power. It would establish itself as supreme in northern as wdl 
as southern Italy, would surround or absorb the Papal States, and would 
irresistibly dominate the papacy. Suddenly (Januar^^ 1547) Paul ordered 
the papal troops who were with Charles to leave him and return to Icalv. 
They gladly obeyed. The Po}k found himself heretically rejoicing over the 
victories of Elector John in Saxony. 

Bur Charles was determined to bring the campaign to a decision. .March¬ 
ing north, he mer the depleted forces of the Elector at Miihlbcrg on the 
Meis^n, routed them completely (April 14, 1547), and took John captive. 
Ferdinand demanded the execution of the doughty prince; canny Charles 
agreed to commute the sentence to life imprisonment if W'ittenbci^ w'ould 
open Its gates to him; it did, and the capital of Cicrman Protestantism fell into 
Catholic hands while Luther slept jieacefully under a slab in the Castle 
Church. {Maurice of Saxony and Joachim of Brandenburg ^lersuaded Philip 
of [ Icssc ro surrender on their promise that he w-ould soon be freed. Charles 
had made no such pledge; the extent of his genblitv was to promise Philip 
release after fifteen years, hio one seemed left to challenge the victorious 
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Kmpcror. Henrj'' VIII had died on January 2 8* Francis 1 on March 31, Ne^^cr 
since Charlemagne had rhe hnperlal power been so great. 

Bur rhe winds of forrune veered a^ain. Gernian princes> assembled in an¬ 
other diet at Augsburg (September IS 47 )^ resisted the efforts of Charles to 
consolidate his militarj^ victor)-^ into a legal aucocrac}% Paul ID accused him 
of conniving at the murder of Pierluigi Famese, the Popc^s natural son; and 
Bavatia. ever loyal to the Churchy turned against the Emperor. A Protestant 
majority re-formed among the princes^ and wrung from Charles his rem- 
porar)' consent to clerical marriage* the double administration of the sacra¬ 
ment, and the Protestant rctcniion of Cluirdi propert)^ (1548)^ 
fumed at the Emperor'^s assumption of power to rule on such ecclesiastical 
matters, and Cithoites murmured that Charles was more interested in ex¬ 
tending his Empire and entrenching the Flapsbnrgs than in restoring the one 
mie fairli. Maoricc, now Elector of Saxony at Vlttenbcrg, found himself, 
Protestant and victorious, dangerously unpopular amid a population Protes¬ 
tant and conquered ^ his treacherj^ had poisoned the power it had won. If Is 
appeals to Charles to free the Landgrave were ignored. He began to wonder 
had he chosen the better part. Secretly he joined the Protestant princes in 
the Treaty of Chambord (January 155^}, by which Henry It of France 
promised aid in expelling Charles from Germany. While Henry invaded 
Lorraine and seized Metz, Toul, and A^erdun, Maurice and his Protestant 
allies marched south with 30^000 men. Charles^ resting on his laurels at Inns¬ 
bruck, had carelessly disbanded his troops; he had now no defense except 
diplonvacy, and even at that shifty game .Maurice proved his match* Ferdi¬ 
nand proposed an armistice; Maurice prolonged the negotiations courte¬ 
ously, meanwhile advancing on Innsbruck. On May 9, accompanied only 
by a few attendants, Charles moved painfully, by litter, through rain and 
snow and the night, over the Brenner Pass to Villach in Carinthk. One 
throw of fortune's dice had rransformed the master of Europe into a gouty 
fugitive shivering in the Alps. 

On .May z 6 Maurice and the triumphant Protestants met with Ferdinand 
and some Catholic leaders at Passau. Charles, after a long interlude of self- 
deflation, consented to have Ferdinand sign a treaty (August 2, 1552) by 
wdiich Philip was to be released, the Protestant armies were to disband, botli 
Protestants and Catholics were to enjoy freedom of worship rill a new diet 
could meet, and if that diet failed to reach an acceptable settlement, this 
freedom of worship should continue forever-a favorite word in trearies. 
.Maurice had begun with treachery, and had risen to ^Hctorious statesman¬ 
ship; soon (1553) he would die for his country at the age of thirty in battle 
against Albrecht Alcibladcs, who had turned half of Germany tnro an 
anarchy perilous to all. 
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Choj-Jes, despairing of a solution for hb problems in Gemiany, turned 
west to renew his struggle with France, Ferdinand presided with patience 
over die historic Diet of Augsburg (Febmary 5-&pteniber 35, 1555), 
which 3C last, for half a century, gave Germany peace. He saw that the ter¬ 
ritorial principle of ducal freedom was too strong to allow such a central and 
absolute sovereignty as the kings had won in France. The Catholic reprC' 
sentatives were a majority in the Diet, but the Protestants, superior in nuU- 
tary power, bound themselves to stand by every article of the Augsburg 
Confession of i j^o; the Elector Augustus, W'ho had succeeded Maurice in 
Saiony, adhered to the Protestant view; and the Catholics perceived that 
they must yield or renew the war. Charles, in the senilltj’ of his diplomacy, 
urged the electors to name his son Philip as his successor to the Imperial title; 
c%'en the Catholics dreaded the prospect of that door Spaniard ruling them; 
and Ferdinand, aspiring to the same throne, could not hope to win without 
Protestant support in the electoral college. 

Arms and circumstances so favored the Protestants that they demanded 
cveiyThing: they were to be free in the practice of their faith in all German 
territory; Catholic worship was to be forbidden in Lutheran territory; pres¬ 
ent and future confiscatiBus of Church propertj.' w-erc to be held valid and 
irrevocable/" Ferdinand and Augustus worked out a compromise that in 
four famous words-ctmw regj'o enrr re/igjo-cinbodied the spiritual infirmity 
of the nation and the age. In order to permit peace among and mthin the 
states each prince was to choose between Roman Cailiolicism and Lutheran¬ 
ism; all his subjects were to accept “his religion whose realm” it was; and 
those who did nor like it were to emigrate. There was no pretense on either 
side TO toleration; the principle which the Refonnation had upheld in the 
youth of its rebellion—the right of privarc judgment-w'as as completely 
rejected by the Protestant leaders as by the Catholics, That principle had 
led to such a variety and clash of sects that the princes felt justified in restor¬ 
ing doctrinal authority, even if it had to be fractured into as many pans as 
there were states. The Protestants no\v agreed with Charles and the popes 
that unity of religious belief was indisjHrnsablc to social order and peace; 
and we cannot judge them fairly unless we visuaiis-c the hatred and strife 
that were consuming Germany. The results were bad and good: toleration 
WK now definitely less after the Reformation than before it;but the 
princes banished dissenters instead of burning them-a rite reserved for 
witches; and the resultant multiplication of infallibilirics weakened them all. 

The real victor ^vas not freedotn of w'oiship bur the freedom of the 
princes- Each became, like Heniy’ \ III of England, the supreme head of the 
Church in his territoiy', with the exclusive right to appoint the clergy and 
the men who should define the obligaroty^ faith. The “Erasdan" principle- 
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that the state should rule the Church—was definitely established.* As it 'was 
the princes, not the theologians, who had led Protestantism to its triumph, 
they naturally assumed the fruits of victory—their territorial supremacy over 
the emperor, their ecclcsiasrical supremacy over the Church. Protesranrism 
was nadonallsm extended to religion. But the nationalism was not that of 
Germany; it was the patriotism of each principality; German unity was not 
furthered, it was hindered, by the religious revolution; bur it is oot certain 
that unity would have been a blessing. WTien Ferdinand was chosen emperor 
(1558) his Imperial jiowers were less than those thar even the harassed and 
hampered Charles had possessed. In effect the Holy Roman Empire died nor 
in 1806 but in 1555. 

The German cities, like the Empire, lost in the triumph of the princes. 
The TmjJcrial communes had been wards of the cmj>eror, protected by him 
against dominadon by the territorial rulers; now that the emperor was 
crippled the princes were free to interfere in municipal affairs, and communal 
independence waned. Meanwhile the growng vigor of Holland absorbed 
most of the trade that poured German products into the North Sea throu^ 
the mouths of the Rhine; and the southern dries languished with the relative 
commercial decline of \^enice and the .Mediterranean. Commerdal and po¬ 
litical enfeeblcment brought cultural decay; not for two centuries to come 
would the German towTis show again the vitality of trade and thought that 
had preceded and supported the Reformation. 

Melanchthon, surviving the Peace of .\ugsbiirg by five years, was not 
sure that he wanted the reprieve. T ie had outlived his leadership, nor only in 
negotiarion-s with the Catholics but in the derermination of Protestant thcoU 
ogy. He had so far liberated himself from Luther as to reject complete pre¬ 
destination and the bodily presence of Christ in the Eucharist,*" and he 
struggled to maintain the importance of good works while insisting with 
Luther that they could not cam sab'arion. A bitter cuntroversy arose be¬ 
tween "PhilipptfTs”—Mclanchrhon and his followers—and the orthodox 
Lutherans, who fulminated chiefly from Jena; these called .Melanchchon “an 
apostate jMamciukc’' and “serv'ant of Satan”; he described them as idolatrous 
sophistical blockheads."* Professors were engaged or dismissed, imprisoned 
or released, as the rides of theological lava ebbed or fiowed. The two parries 
agreed in proclaiming the right of the state to suppress heresy by force, 
Mclanchthon followed Luther in sanctioning serfdom and upholding the 
divine right of kings;*® but he wished that the Lutheran movement, instead 
of allying itself with the princes, had sought rather the protection of murn'e- 
ipal burgher aristocracies, as in Zurich, Strasbourg, Nuremberg, and Ge- 
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ncva. In his most characteristic moments he spoke like the Erasmbri that he 
had hoped to be: “Let us speak only of the Gospel, of human weakness and 
divine mercy, of the organization of the Church, and the true worship. To 
reassure souls and give them a rule of right action—is this not the essence of 
Christianity? The rest is scholastic debate, sectarian disputes." When death 
came to him he welcomed it as a benign liberation from the “fury of theo- 
It^ans” and the “barbarity” of “this sophistical age.”®* History had miscast 
as a general in a revoIntioDary war a ffpirit that nature had made for scholar^ 
ship, ftiendliness, and peace. 
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I. YOUTH 


H e was born at Nnyon, France, July 10, 1509. it was an ecclesiasricai 
city, dominated by Sts cathedral and its bishop; here at the outset he 
had an example of theocracy-^he nilc of a society by clcrgjTnen in the 
mmc of God. His father, Gerard Chauvin, was secretary to the bishop, 
proctor in the cathedral chapter, and fi.scal procurator of the county. Jean’s 
mother died while he was still youn^, the father married again, and perhaps 
Calvin owed to stem step-rearing part of his somber spirit. Gerard destined 
three of his sons for the priesthood, conddcnr that he could place them w ell. 
He found benefices for nvo, but one of these became a heretic and died 
refusing the sacraments. Gerard himself was excommunicated after a finan¬ 
cial dispute with the cathedral chapter, and had some trouble getting buried 
in holy ground. 

Jean w'as sent to the College de la Marche at the University of Paris. He 
registered as Johannes Calvlnus, and learned to write excellent Larin. He 
passed later to the College de Montaigu, where he must have heard echoes 
of its famous pupil Erasmus; and he remained there till 1 yi8, when his Cath¬ 
olic counterpart, Ignatius Loyola, entered. “The stories told at one rime of 
Calvin's ill-regulated youth,” says a Catholic authority, “have no foun- 
darion.”' On the contrary, the available evidence indicates an a.ssiduous stu¬ 
dent, shy, taciturn, pious, and already **a severe censor of his comrades’ 
morals”;* yet loved by his friends, now as later, w-ith an unshakable fidelity. 
In the hot pursuit of esoteric knowledge or fascinating theory he read far 
into the night; even in those student years he developed some of the many 
ailments that plagued his mature life and helped to form his mood. 

Unexpectedly' iatc in 15=8, a directive came from his father to go tt) 
Orleans and study law, presumably, said the son, “because he judged that 
the science of laws commonly enriched those who followed it.” * Calvin took 
readily enough to the new study; law, not philosophy or literature, seemed 
to him the outstanding intellectual achievement of mankind, the molding 
of man’'s anarchic unpulses to order and peace, He carried into rheokigy and 
ethics the logic, precision, and severitv' of Justinian’s Imtitutej, and gave his 
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own masrcqjicce a sitiiilar name. He became above all a law'gtvcr, the Xnnia 
and Lycurgns of Cienevan 

Having taken his degree as Licendate i»r Bachelor of Laws (1531), he 
returned to Paris and entered upon a voracious study of classical literature. 
Feeling the conunon urge to see himself in print, he published (1531) a 
Latin essay on Seneca’s Ds deinenth; the sternest of religious legislators 
!>egan his public career with a salute to mercy. He sent a copy to Erasmus, 
hailing him as the “second glory” (after Cicero) and “first delight of let¬ 
ters.” He seemed dedicated to humanism when some sermons of Luther 
reached him and stirred him ^rith their audacity. ,\Icrt circles in Paris were 
discussing the new movement, and there ntust have been much calk about 
the reckless monk who had burned the bull of a pope and defied the ban of 
an emperor; indeed. ProtestancLtn had already had mam'is in France. Some 
men who were urging Church reform were among Calvin’s friends; one of 
them. Gerard Roussel, was a favorite of the King’s sister, Marguerite of 
Navarre; another, Nicholas Cop, was chosen rector of the univereity, and 
Calvin probably had a hand in preparing Cop’s fateful inaugural address 
(November i, 1533). It began with an Erasmian plea for a purified Chris¬ 
tianity, proceeded to a Lutheran theory of salvation through faith and grace, 
and ended WTth an appeal for a tolerant hearing of the new religious Ideas! 
The speech created a furore; the Sorbonne erupted in anger; the Farienient 
began proceedings against Cop for heresy. He fled; a reward of 300 crowns 
was offered for his capture alive or dead, bur he manaecd to reach Basel 
which w-as now Protestant. 

Calvin was warned by friends that he and Roussel were scheduled for 
arTKt. .Marguerite seems to have interceded for him. He left Paris (January 
f 53+) and found refuge in Angoulemc; and there, probably in the rich 
library of Louis de Tillet, he began to write his fusthutes. Tn May he ventured 
back to Noyon, and surrendered the benefices whose income had been sup¬ 
porting him. He was arrested there, was freed, was rearrested and agab free^ 
He returned clandestinely to Paris, talked with Ptotesrant leaders, and met 
Servetus, whom he was to bum. ’When some Protestant e.stremists posted 
abusive placards at various points in Paris, Francis I retaliated with a furious 
persecuHon. Calvin fled just in rime (l>ccenibcr 1534), and joined Cop in 
Basel. There, a lad of twenty-six, he completed the most eloquent, fervent, 
lucid, logical, influential, and terrible w ork in all the literature of the reli! 
gious revolntion. 


II. THE THWJLOOI.AN 

He published the book m Latin (153A) a,s Cbristiimae Teiip&nh Histimtio 
(The Principles of the Christian Relipon]. Within a year the Issue was sold 
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out aod a new edition was invited. GaJvin mpunded udth a much enlarged 
version (r 539) * again in Latin; in 1541 he translated this into French; and this 
form of the work m one of the most impressive productions in the gamut of 
French prose. The Pitrlem^tof Paris proscribed the hook in both languages, 
and copies of It were publicly burned in the capital. Calvin continued 
throughout his life to expand and republish it; in its final form it ran to i^i j S 
pages. 

The first edition opened with a passionate bur dignified 'Treface to the 
Most Christian King of France.^^ Two events gave occarion for addressing 
Francis: the royal edict of January' 1535 against the French Protestants^ 3ir>d 
the altnost simultaneous invitation of Francis to Alebnclithon and Bucer to 
come to France and arrange an alliance between the French monarch and 
the Lutheran princes against Charles V, Calvin hoped to reinforce political 
expediency with theological arguments, and help incline the King* like his 
sister, toward the Protestant cause. He was anxious to dissociate this from 
the Anabaptist movement then verging on communism in Mfinster. He de¬ 
scribed the French reformers as patriots, de vijted to the King and averse fronr 
all economic or political dLsturbance. The beginning and end of this famous 
Preface reveal the majesrv' of Calvings thought and style. 

When 1 began tliis worL Sirc+ nodiing was further from oiy 
thoughts than i^Titing a book which would afterw^ards be presented 
to your Majesty. .My intendon was onlv to lay down some eletnen- 
tar\' principles, by which inquirers on the subject of rcligiun might 
be instructed in the nature of true pier\^ . -. But when I perceived that 
the fury of certain wicked men in youi kingdom had grown to such 
a height as to leave no room in the knd for sound doctrine, I thought 
1 should be usefully employed if in the same w ork . * .1 exhibited my 
confession to you, that you mav know^ the nature of that doctrine 
wiuch b the object of such unbounded rage in those madmen who arc 
nuw disturbing the country' wdth fire and sword. For I shall not be 
afraid to acknowledge that this treadse contains a summary of that 
very doctrine, which, according to their cbmons, deserves to be pun¬ 
ished w ith imprisoiunent, banishment, proscription, and flatneSt and 
to be extemiinated from the face of the earth. I w ell know writh w hat 
atrocious insinuations your cars have been filled by them, in order to 
render our cause most odious in your esteem; but your clemency 
should lead you to consider dmt if accusation be accounted sufficient 
evidence of guilt, there will be an end to all innocence in wTirds and 
actions, . - . 

You your?;Elf, Sire, can bear witness of the false calumnies with 
which you hear it [our cause] daily traduced: that its utily tendency" 
is to wrest the scepters of kings out of their funds, to overturn all the 
tribunals. -. ro subvert all order and government, to disturb the peace 
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and tranquiilirv' of the people^ to abrogate all laws, to scatter all prop- 
erdes and possessions^ anti ^ n worti,^ to involve everj^thing in total 
confusion, .. ^ 

Wherefore I beseech you, Sire— and surely it is not an unreason¬ 
able request—to take upon vourself the entire cognisance of this 
cause, which has hitherto been confusedly and carelessly agitated, 
without any order of law, and with outrageoiis passion rather than 
jkidJda] g^adt\^ Think not that I am nnw meditating my own indi- 
s-iduai defense in order to effect a safe return to my native country; 
for though I feel the affection w liich cver)^ man ought tn feel for ie, 
yet, under the existing circumstances, I regret not my removal from 
it. Bur 1 plead the cause of al! the godly, and consequenrly of Chrisi 
Himself^ , »* 

Is it probable that w c are meditaring the subversion of kingdoTris? 

—we w ho w ere nev er heard to utier a factious word, whose livc^ w^ere 
ever known to be peaceable and honest while we lived under your 
gnvemment, and w'ho, even now in our exile, cease not to pray for 
all prfjspcnty to attend yourself and your kingdom! ... Nor have w-e, 
by Divine Graqc^ profited so litde in the Gospel, but that our life imv 
be an example to our detractors of chastity, liberaliry, niercy^ tem¬ 
perance, patience, modesty, and cvery^ other virtue. * * * 

Though you are now averse and alienated from U5+ aud even in¬ 
flamed against us, vve despair not of jxgaiiiing your favor, if vou will 
only read with calmness and composure this our confession, w'hich 
we intend as our defense before your Majesty. But, on the contrary, 
if yutir cars are so preinrcupied with the whisfwis of the malevolent 
as ro leave no opportunity for the accused to speak for themselves, 
and if those ourrageous furies, svith your connivance, cotitinuc m 
persecute with imprisoumentSL, scourges, tortures, confiscations, 
and ftanies, wx shall indeed, like sheep destined fnr the slaughter, 
be reduced to the greatest extremidcs. Yet shall we in patience pos¬ 
sess our souls, and w'ait for the mightj^ liand of the Lord ^, fnr the 
deliverance of the poor from iheir aMicrion, and for the punishment 
of their despUers, who now e.xult in such perfect sectiric}\ May the 
Lord, the Kiug of Kings, e^ablish your throne with righteousness 
and your kingdom with et|mt\\'* 

It is difficuir for us, in an age when theology has giv'cn place to poUrics as 
£hc center of human interest and conflict, to recapture the mood in which 
Calvin composed the Institutes, t!«+ much more than Spinoza, was a God-ln- 
toxicatcd man. I Ic was overw*helmcd by a sense of man^s littleness and God's 
l^T^mcTl5itv^ 1 htw atisurd it would be to suppose that the frail reason of so 
infinitesimal a mite as man could understand the Mind behind these tn- 
ruinicrablc, obedient srarsr in pity of nian's reason God has revealed Himself 
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10 US in the BibJe. Tliat xhL^ Holy Book is Hia ’\ 1 i^ord (says CaJvin) is proved 
by the luiriTaied impression that it makes on the human spirit. 

Read Demosthenes or Cicero, read Pkto^ Aristotli:!, or any others 
of that class j E grant you that yon will be artracted^ delighted^ moved, 
and enraptured hy them m a surprising manner^ hut after riding 
them, you turn to the perusal of the sacred volume, whether you are 
willing or unwilling, it \^ill affect you so powerfully, it will so pene¬ 
trate your heart, and impress itself so strongly on your mind, that; 
compared with its energetic influence, the beauties of rhetoricians 
and philtjsophcrs will almost entirely disappear; 50 that it is easy to 
perceive something divnne in the sacred Scriptures, Avhlch far siir- 
passes the highest attainments and ornaments of human industTj-® 

Consequently this revealed "W ord must be our final aiithorit\% not only in 
religion and morals but in history^ politics^ everything, \\"e must accept the 
story of Adam and Eve; for hy their disobedience to God wc explain man's 
evil nature and his loss of free will 

The mind of man is so completeJy aJIenated from the righteous¬ 
ness of God that it conceives, desired, and undertakes eveiything that 
is impious, pcrvei’se, base, impure, and flagitious. His heart is $0 
thoroughly infected by the pr>isfin of stu time it cannot produce any^- 
thing but what is corrupt; and if at any time men do a nothing appar¬ 
ently good, yet the mind always rmiains involved in hypocrisy and 
deceit, and the heart enslaved by its inw'ard per\'ersity.^ 

How could so depraved a being ever desen'e eternal happiness in paradise? 
Not one of us could ever earn it by any amount of good xvorks. Good w orks 
are good, but only the sacrificial death of the Son of God could avail to earn 
salvation for men. Nor for all men* for God's justice demands the damnation 
f>f most men. But HLs mercy has chosen some of us to be saved; and to these 
he has given an upholding faith in their redemption by Christ. For St. Paul 
said: "God the Father hath chosen us in Him before the foundation of the 
world, that we should be holy and without blame before Him in love; hav¬ 
ing predcstinared us unto the adoption of children by Jesus Qirist to Himself, 
according to the good pleasure of 1 svill/'^ Calvin, like Luther, inter¬ 
preted this to mean that God, by" a free choice quite independent of our 
virtues and rices, detenninedt long before the creation, just who is to be saved 
and w'ho is to be damned.^ To the quesirion w^hy God should choose men for 
salvation or damnation without regard to their merits, Calvin answ erT^ again 
in the words of Paul: *Tor He salrh 10 *Moses, I will have mercj" on whom I 
w ill have mercy* and E will have conipa,^ion on whom 1 will have compas- 

Calvin concludes: 
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In confontut\', therefore, to the cleat doctrine of Scripture, ux 
assert tlist by an eternal and timtiutable counsel God has once for all 
determined both whom He would admit to salvation, and whom He 
would condemn to destruction. We affitra that this counsel, as far as 
concerns the elect, is founded on His gratuitous mercj', totally ir- 
respecds'e of human merit; but that to those whom He devotes to 
condemnation, the gate of life is closed by a just and irreprehen- 
siblc, but mcomprehensiblc, judgment.^® 

Even the fall of Adam and Eve, mth all jis consequences, in the Pauline 
theory, to rhe human race, “was ordained by the adntirable counsel of 
God."” 

Calvin admits that predestination is repulsive to reason, but he replies, “It 
is unreasonable that man should scrutinize with impunity those things which 
the Lord has determined ro be hidden in Himself.”Yet he professes to 
know why God so arbitrarily determines the eternal fate of billions of souls: 
it is “to promote our admiration of His glory" by the display of His power,” 
He agrees that this is “a horrible decree" idecrettan horribile^j “but no one 
can deny that God foreknew the future final fate of man before He created 
him, and that He foreknew it because it was appointed by His own decree,” ” 
Others might arpe, like Luther, that the future is detemnned because God 
has foreseen it and His foresight cannot be falsified; Calvin reverses the 
matter, and considers that God foresees the future because He has willed and 
dcrermtned it. .\nd the decree of damnation is absolute; there is no purgatoiT’ 
in Calvin’s theology, no halfway house where one might, by a few million 
years of burning, wdpe out his “reprobation.” And therefore there is no room 
for prayers for the dead. 

V\'c might suppose that on CaKHn's assumptions there would be no sense 
In any kind of prayer; all being fixed by divine decree, not an ocean of 
orisons could wash away one jot of the inexorable destiny. However, Calvin 
is more human than his theology: let us pray with humility and faith, he tells 
US, and our prayers will be answered; the prayer and the answer were also 
decreed. Let us worship Cod in humble religious sctvrices, bur we must re¬ 
ject the Mass as a sacrilegious pretense of priests to transform earthly ma¬ 
terials into the body and blood of Oirist. Christ is present in the Eucharist 
imty spiritually, not physically; and the adoration of the consecrated wafer 
^ literally Christ is sheer Idolatiy'. Tile use of graven images of the Deity, 
in clear snolation of the Second Commandment, encourages idolatry. All 
religious pictures and statuary, even the crucifix, should be removed from 
the churches. 

The true Church is the invisible eongtegarion of the elect, dead, lis-ing, 
or to be born. The visible Church is comptiscd of *’all those who, by a con¬ 
fession of faith, an e.xempiary Hfe, and participation in the sacraments of 
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baprism and iht Lord's Supper” (Calvin rejects the other sacraincnts), “pro¬ 
fess the same God and Oirkt with ourselves.” Outside of this Church there 
is no salvation,^* Church and state are both divine, and ate designed by God 
TO work in harmony as the soul and body of one Christian society: the 
Church should regulate all details of faitht worship, and morals; the state, 
as the physical arm of the Church, should enforce these regulations. ” The 
secular authorities must also see to it that “idolatry” (laigely synonjTnous 
uith Catholicism in Protestant usage) and “other scandals to religion be nor 
publicly set forth and broadcast among the people,” and that only the pure 
Word of God should be taught and received.” The ideal government will 
be a theocracy, and the Reformed Church should be recogni 7 .cd as the voice 
of God. All claims of the popes for the supremac)'' of the Church over 
the state were renewed by Calvin for his Church. 

It is remarkable hou' much of Roman Catholic tradition and theorv sur¬ 
vived in Calvin’s theology. He owed something to Stoicism, especially to 
Seneca, and something to his studies of law; but his chief reliance was on St. 
.-\uguscine, who drew predestinarianism out of Sr. Paul, who did not know 
Christ, Calvin sternly ignored Christ's conception of God as a loving and 
merciful father, and calmly passed by a multitude of Biblical passages that 
assumed man’s freedom to mold his own destiny (1 Pet, 3:9; i Tim. i:4: i 
John i:a; 4:14, etc.). Calvin’s genius lay not in conceiving new ideas but 
in developing the thought of his predecessors to ruinously logical conclu¬ 
sions, expressing these with an eloquence equaled only by Augustine, and 
formulating their practical implications in a s^^tem of ecclesiastical legis¬ 
lation. ITc took from Luther the doctrine of jusdUcation or election by fairh; 
from Zwingli the spiritual interpretarion of the Eucharist; and from Bucer 
the contradictory notions of the divine will as the cause of all events, and 
the requirement of a strenuous practical piety as the rest and witness of 
election. Alost of these Protestanr doctrines had come down, in milder fonn, 
in Catholic tradition- Calvin gave them stark emphasis, ant! neglected the 
compensatory mitigating elements in the niedieval faith. He was more medi¬ 
eval chan any thinker between .Augustine and Dante. He completely re¬ 
jected the humanise concern with earthly excellence, and turned men's 
thoughts again, more somberly than before, to the after world. In Calvinism 
the Reformation again repudiated the Renaissance. 

That so unprepossessing a theology should have won the assent of hundrctls 
rjf millioris of men in Switzerland, France, Scotland, England, and North 
America is at first sight a raysterjr, then an iliuminarton. Why should Calvin¬ 
ists, Huguenots, and Puritans have fought so valiantly in defense of their 
own helplessness? And why has this rheorv' of human impotence sliared In 
producing some of the strongest characters in history? Is it because these 
believers gained more strength from believing themselves the few elect than 
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rhcy lost t>V’ admitting that their conduct contributed nothing to their fate? 
Calvin himself, at once shy and resolute, was confident that he belonged to 
the elect, and tins so comforted him that he found the “horrible decree*' of 
predesdnatJoD “producrivc of the most delightful benefit.”^'* Did some of 
the self'cloct take pleasure in considering how few were to be saved, and 
how many were to be damned? The belief that they were chosen of God 
gave many souls the courage to face the vicissitudes and apparent aimlessness 
of life, as a similar faith enabled the Jewish people to preserve itself amid 
difiicultics that migitt otherwise have sapped the will to Ii\X; indeed, the 
Calvinist idea of being divinely chosen may have been indebted to the Jewish 
form of the belief, as Protestantism in general owed so much to the Old 
Testament. The confidence in divine election must have been a tower of 
courage to Huguenots suffering war and massacre, and to Pilgrims uprooting 
themselves perilously to seek new homes on hosdic shores. If a reformed 
sinner could catch this confidence, and could believe that his reform had 
been ordained by God, he could stand unshaken to tlic end. Calvin enhanced 
this feeling of pride in election by making the elect, penniless or not, an 
hereditary aristocracy: the children of the elect were automatically elect 
by the -will of God.®* So, by a simple act of faith In one’s self, one could, 
if only in imagination, possess and transmit paradise. For such immortal 
boons a confession of helplessness was a bargain price. 

Calvin’s followers needed such consfilatlon, for he taught them the medie¬ 
val view that earthly life is a vale of misery and tears. He cheerfully granted 
“the correctness of their opinion who considered it as the greatest boon not 
to be born, and, as the next greatest, to die immediately; nor w as there any¬ 
thing irrational in the conduct of those who moumed and wept at the birth 
of their relations, and solemnly rejoiced at their funerals”; he merely re¬ 
gretted that these wise pessimists, being mostly pagans ignorant of Christ, 
were doomed to everlasting hcli.=’ Only one thing could make life bcarable- 
thc hope of uninterrupted happiness after death, “If heaven is our eountry, 
what is the earth but a place of cxilef-and if the dep.irtiite out of this world 
is an entrance into life, wliat is the world but a sepulcher?Unlike his 
poetical counrerjwrt, Calvin gives his most eloquent pages not to the phan¬ 
tasmagoria of hell but to the loveliness of heaven. The pious elect will suffer 
without a murmur all the pains and griefs of life. “For they will keep in view 
tliat day when the [.ord w ill receive His faithful servants into His peaceful 
kingdom, wiU n ipc ever)' mar from their eyes, invest them with robes of 
joy, adorn them n ith crowns of glory, entertain them with ineffable de¬ 
lights, and exalt them to a fellowship w'ith I Iis majcstv', and... a participation 
in His happiness.”" For the poor or unfortunate. Who cover the eanb, it 
may have been an indispensable belief. 
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UK CENFA'A A-VO STRASBOURG: 1536-41 

VVhile the lumtutti was in the press (March 1536), CaJvin, according 
to a tradition generally but not nnaniinously accepted,** made a hurried trip 
across the Alps to Ferrara, probably to ask help for the persecuted Protes* 
tants of France from the Protestant Duchess Renee, wife of Duke Ercole H 
and <laiighter of the late Louis XIL Moved by the fervor of his religious con- 
iHctions, she made him her spiritual guide throne;!! reverent correspondence 
till his death. Returning to Basel in May, Calvin ventured to Noyoti to sell 
some property’; then, with a brother and a sister, he started for Strasbourg, 
\VW barring the road, they stopped for a time at Cicncva (July 1536). 

Tlie capital of French Swit 7 xrland was older than history. In prehistoric 
rimes it was a congeries of lake dwellings, built upon piles, some of s^'hicli 
can still be seen. In Caesar’s day it was a busy crossing of trade routes at 
the bridge where the Rhone rushes out of Lake Leman to wander through 
France in search of the Alcditerranean. In the Middle Ages Geneva fell 
under the secular as well as spiritual rule of its bishop. Normally the bishop 
was chosen by the cathedral chapter, which thereby became a power in the 
city; this was essentially the government that Calvin later restored in Protes- 
rant form. In the fifteenth century the dukes of Savoy, which lay just beyond 
the .■\lp, secured control of the chapter, and raised to the episcopate men 
suljiservient to Savoy and given to the pleasures of this world for fear there 
might not be a next. The once excellent episcopal government, and the 
morals of the clergy under it, deteriorated. .A priest, liidden to dismiss his 
concubine, agreed to do so as soon as his fellow clcrg\'Tncn would be ctjuallv 
ungallant; gallantry prevailed,*® 

\\' ith in this ecclesiastical -d ucal rul e the I eatl i ng fa milics of Gen e va organ¬ 
ized a Council of Sixty for municipal ordinances, and the Council chose four 
syndics as executive officers. Usually the Council met in the bhhop's cathe- 
dnil of Sr. Peret' and religious and civil junsdiction were so mingled that 
while the bishop minted the coinage ami led the army, the Council reijulated 
morals, issued excommunications, and licensed prostitutes. As in Trier, 
-Mairui, and Cologne, the bishop was also a prince of the Holy Roman Empire, 
and naturally assumed functions from which bishops arc now free. Some 
civic leaders, led by Fninyois de Ehinnivard, sought to liberate the dtv from 
l>orh the episcopal and the ducal authority. To strengthen this movement 
'hejic Patrtotei effected an alliance with Catholic Fribourg and Protestanr 
Bern. .Adherents of the alliance were called by the German term for con¬ 
federates—ftfdgewojrerj, oath comrades; the French corrupted this into Hu- 
guettorj. By 1510 the Genevese leaders were mostly businessmen, for 
Geneva, unlike W ittenberg, was a commercial city', mediating in trade f>e- 
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tween Swtzerland on the north, Italj" on the soutitf md France on the west 
Tlie Genevese burghers set up (1516} a Great Council of Two Hundred, 
and i\\]s chose a Small Council of Twenty-Five^ which beciime the real mJer 
of the munieJpaUty* frequently flouting the authority of bishop and duke 
alike. The bishop deebtred die city in rebellion, and summoned ducal troops 
to his aid. These seized Bonnivard, and imprisoned him in the casde of 
Chillon. The Bernese army came to the aid of beleaguered Geneva; die 
duke's forces were defeated and dispersed; the bishop fled to Annecy; By- 
ron^s hero was freed from hk dungeon. The Great CouncD, angered by the 
clcrgy^s support of Savoy^ declared for the Reformed faith., and assumed 
ecclesiastical as well as civil jurisdiction throughout the city (1536)^ tw'O 
months before Calvin arrived. 

The doctrinal hero of this revolution was WdUam Fsirel. Like Luther* he 
was passionately pious in yoarfiK At Paris he came under the influence of 
Jacques Lefevre d'Eraples, whose translation and explanation of the Bible 
upset Farel^s orthodoxy; for in the Scriptures he could find no trace of 
popes* bishops, indulgences, purgatory, seven sacraments, the the 

celibacy of die ckrgj% the worship of or the saints. Disdaining ordi¬ 
nation, he set out as an independent preacher, wandering from touTi to town 
in France and SviTtzcrland. Small of srarurc, w^eak of frame, strong of voice 
and spirit, his pale face brightened by fiery' eye^ and a beard of flaming red, 
he denounced the pope as Anrichrisc, the Mass as sacrilege^ the church icons 
as idola that must be destroyed. In 1531 he began to preach in Geneva. He 
WAS arrested by the bishopk agents, who proposed to throw the "Tutheran 
dog” into the Rhone; the syndics tniervened, and Farel escaped with a few 
bruises on his head and some spittle on his coat. He won the Council of 
Twenty-Five to hk vie«% and, with the aid of Peter Viret and Antoine 
Froment, aroused so much popular support that nearly all the Catholic clergy 
departed. On May 21, 1536, the Small Council decreed the abolition of the 
jMass, and the removal of all images and relics from the churches, Ecclcsi' 
asrical properties w ere converted to Protestant uses for religion, charity, 
and education; education was made compulsory and free of charge; and a 
strict moral discipline w^as made law'. The citizens were called upon to sw'ear 
allegiance to the Gospel, and those who refused to attend Refonned services 
were banished.Tlik was the Gcne\ a to which Calvin came. 

Fare] was now fort)-seven; and though he was destined to outlive Calvin 
by a year, he saw in the stem and eloquent youth* twenty years his junior* 
just the man needed to consolidate and advance the Reform. Calvin was 
reluctant; he had planned a life of scholarship and writing; he was more at 
case with God than with men. But Fard, with the mien of some thuudering 
Biblical prophet^ threatened to lay a holy curse upon him if he should prefer 
his private studies to the arduous and dangermis preaching of the undiluted 
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Word. Qlvln yielded^ Council and presbytery approved; and-mth no 
other ordination—he began hi^ ministry (September 5, 1536) by giving in 
the church of Sr_ Peter the first of several addresses on the lipisrles of St. 
Pan!. Evervw'Iicre in Protestantism^ except among the socialiy radical sects^ 
the uiducnce of Paul overshadowed that of Peter^ the reputed founder of 
the Roman See- 

In October Calvin accompanied Fare] and V^iret to Lausanne, and took 
a minor part in the famous disputation that won that city to the Protestant 
camp. Returning to Geneva, the senior and juninr pastors of St, Peter s set 
about TO rededicace the CTenevese to God. Sincerely accepting die Bible as 
the Uteral Word of God, they fek an inescapable obligaiioti to enforce its 
moral code, 'Lhcy ere shocked to find many of the people given to slng- 
ingt dancings and" similar gaieties; moreover, sonic gambled, or drank to in¬ 
toxication, or comitiitted adultery. An entire district of tbecit}^ was occupied 
by prostitutes, nnder the rule of their own Reme du bordel, the Brothel 
Queen. To the ficiy^ Farel and the conscientious Calvin a genial acceptance 
of this situatiDn U'as treason to God. 

To restore the religious basis of an effective moral iry. Fare! issued a Ciot- 
fe^sioTi Faith a/jd DhcipHite^ and Calvin a impular CarechittHf whicb the 
Great Council approved (November 1536)- Citizens persistently trans¬ 
gressing the moral code were to be excorun:mnicated and exiled. In July 1537^ 
the Council ordered all citizens to go lo the church of Sr. Peter and swear 
allegiance to Fards Confixssi&n. Any manifestation of Catholicism—such as 
carrying a rosary, cherishing a sacred relic, or observing a sainPs day as 
lioly—was subject to punishment* Women were imprisoned for wearing im¬ 
proper hats, Bonnivard, too joyous in his lJbclTv^ was ^vamed to end his 
licentious wavs* Gamblers w^cre put into the stocks. Adulterers were driven 
through the streets into banishment. 

Accustomed to ecclesiastical rule, but to the lenient moral discipline of a 
Catholicism softened by southern climes, the Genevese resisted the new dis- 
pensar]{>ni The Patri&tc^^ who had freed the citj' from btshop and duke, re- 
D^gani^^ed to free it froixi its zealous mlnisrers* Another patTJ^ demanding 
libert}' of conscience and worship, and therefore called Lihertim or Liber¬ 
als,* joined v^iih the Fatrhrej and the secret Catholics; and this coalitiorit Jn 
the election of February'' 15 capusted a maiorirv" in the Great Council. 
The new Council roM the nunisttrs to keep nut of politics, Farel and Calvin 
denounced the Council, md refused to ser\e the Lord's Supper until the 
rebellious city conformed to the sworn discipline, TTie Council depo^d the 
two ministers (April ^3), and ordered them to leave the city within three 
days. The people celebrated the disuussal isith public rejoicings.^ Farel ac- 
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ccptcd a call to Neuchltel; there he preached lo the end of his days (1565), 
and there a public monument honois his memory. 

Calvin went to Strasbourg, then a free city subject only to the emperor, 
and ministered to L'Eglise des Etrattgers, a congregation of Protestants 
chiefly from France. To eke out the fifrj'-cwo guilders ($1,300?) annually 
paid him by the church, he sold his library and took students as boarders. 
Finding bachelorhood inconvenient in this situation, he asked Faiel and Buccr 
to search out a wife for him, and listed spccificatloDs; “1 am none of those in¬ 
sane lovers who, when once smitten with the fine figure of a woman, em¬ 
brace also her faults. Til is only is the beautj' which allures me—that she be 
chaste, obliging, not fastidious, economical, patient, and careful for my 
health."^* After two false starts he married (1540) Idclette de Bure, a poor 
u'idow with several children. She bore him one child, who died in infancy, 
When she passed away (i>49) he wrote of her uHth the private tenderness 
that underlay his public severity. He lived in domestic loneline,ss the remain¬ 
ing fifteen years of his life. 

While he labored in Strasbourg events moved on at Geneva. Encouraged 
by the e;xpuls]on of Farel and Calvin, the exiled bishop planned 3 triuitiphaTir 
i ctura to his cathedral. As a preliminary' step he persuaded lacopo Sadolero 
to write an Epiitie to the Gevevese, urging them to resume their Catholic 
worship and faith (1539). Sadoleto was a gentleman of exceptional virtue 
fora cardinal and a humanist', he had already advised the papacy to handle 
Protestant dUsent gently, and he later received under his protection at Car- 
pentras heretical \\ aldcmscs fleeing from massacre (1545). In a fine Latin 
learned under the impeccable Bembo, he addressed “to his dearlv beloved 
llrcthren, the Magistrates, Senate, and citizens of Geneva,*’ twenty pages of 
diploitjaric cotirTesies and theologiciil exhort.ition. He noted the rapid divi¬ 
sion of Protestantism into warring sects, led, he alleged, by crafty men avid 
for power; he compared this with the centuries-long unity of the Roman 
Church, and asked whether it wus more likely that truth lay with those 
contradictory factions than with a Catholic doctrine formed by the experi¬ 
ence of ages and the assembled intelligence of ecclesiastical councils. He con¬ 
cluded by offering to Gcneii-a whatever service it was in his power to give. 

The Council thanked him for his complimenrs, and promised him a further 
response. Bur no one could be found in Geneva who would undertake to 
crote swords, or Latin, with the polished humanist, Meanwhile a number of 
citizens asked to be released from their oath to support the Covfesiion of 
Fmb arid DiicipUne, and for a time it seemed that the city would return to 
CadioJicisni. Calvin learned of the riiuatjon, and in a reply to the Cardinal 
he rose with all the power of his mind and pen to the defense of the Ref¬ 
ormation, He countered courtesy with courtesy, c!o(]uencc with eloquence, 
but he would nor y ield an inch of his theology. He protested against the 
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implication that he liad rebelled through personal ambidun^ he could have 
risen to far greater comfort had he remained orthodox. Me adniitred the 
divine foundation of the Catholic Church, but lie charged that the vices of 
the Renaissance popes proved the capture of the papacy by Antichrist. To 
the wisdom of Quireh councils lie opposed the wisdom of the Bible, which 
Sadolcto had almost ignored. He regretted that the corruption of the Church 
had necessirared secession and division, but only so could the evils be cured. 
If Catholics and Protestants would now co-operate to cleanse the doctrine, 
ritual, and personnel of all rlic Christian churches, they would be rewarded 
w ith a final unity in heaven with Christ. It was a powerful letter, perhaps 
unappreciative of the incidental virtues of the Renabaance popes, but other¬ 
wise phrased with a comity and dignity rare in the controversies of the time. 
Luther, reading it in Wittenberg, hailed it as quite annihilating the Cardinal; 
“1 rejoice,” he cried, ‘‘that God raises up men who will .. . finish the war 
against Antichrist which 1 began." ™ The Council of Geneva was so im¬ 
pressed that it ordered the two letters printed at the city’s expense (1540). 
It began to w'ondcr whether, in banishing Calvin, it had lost the ablest man 
in the Swiss Reform. 

Other factors nourished the doubt. The ministers who had replaced Farcl 
and Calvin proved incompetent both in preaching and in discipline. The 
public lost respect for them, and returned to the easv' morality of unrefornied 
days. Gambling, drunkenness, street brawls, adukeiy', fiouiished; lewd songs 
were public]v sung, persons rontped naked through the streets,*® Of the four 
syndics who had led the movement to expel Farel and Calvin, one had to be 
condemned to death for murder, another for forger)-, a third for treason, 
and the fourth died while trying to escape arrest. The businessmen who con¬ 
trolled the Council must have frowned upon this disorder as impeding 
trade, Tlic Council itself bad no taste for being replaced and perhaps ex¬ 
communicated by 3 restored bishop. Gradually a majority'’ of the members 
came to the idea of recalling Calvin. On .May 1, i54r, the Council annulled 
the sentence of banishment, and pronounced Farel and Calvin to be honor¬ 
able men. Deputation after deputation was sent to Strasbourg to persuade 
Calvin to resume his pastdnicc at Geneva. Farel forgav't the city for nor ex¬ 
tending him a similar invitation, and with noble generosity joined the depu¬ 
tations in urging Calvin to return. But Calvin had made many friends in 
Strasbourg, felt obligations there, and saw nothing but strife in store for him 
at Geneva; “there is no place in the world that I fear more,” He agreed only 
to pay the city a visit. When he arrived (Seprember rj, 1541) he received so 
many^ honors, so manv apologies, so many promises of co-operarion in re- 
esrablishlng order and rhe Gospel, that he bad tun the heart to refuse. On 
September id he wrote to Farel: “Your wish Ls granted. 1 am held fast here. 
May God give Mis hlcwing.''*' 
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Calvin behaved, in the early years of hts recall, with a mode ration and 
modest)" that won all but a small minority" to his support. Eight assistant 
pastors Ap|>omced, under him, to scr\x Sr* Peter's and the other churches 
of the city. He labored twelve to cighreen hours a day as preacher, ad¬ 
ministrator, professor of theolog)^ superintendent of churches and schools, 
adviser to municipal councils, and rcgiilator of public morals and church 
liturc^}^; meanw hile he kept enlarging the Institutes, wrote commentaries on 
the Bible, and maintained a correspondence second in extent only to that of 
Erasmus, and surpassing it in influence. Fit slept lirtle, ate little, fasted fre¬ 
quently. His successor and biographer, Theodore de Beze, man^eled that 
one little man funimt baimincuhts) could carrj' so heavy and varied a bur¬ 
den. 

His first task was the reorganization of the Reformed Church* At his re¬ 
quest the Small Council, soon after his rcrum, appointed a commission of 
five clergjTnen and six counciloi^, with Calvin at rheir head, to formulate a 
new ecclesiastical code. On Januaiy' a, 154:, the Great Council ratified the 
resultant Ord&nn^ices ecdhitistiijueSj whose essential features are still ac¬ 
cepted l>y the Refonued aird Presbyterian churches of Europe and America, 
The ministry was dmded into pastors, teachers, lay elders, and deacons. The 
pastors of Geneva consritured *'Thc Venerable Company," whlcli governed 
the Church and trained candidates for the niinistrjv No one henceforth w^as 
to preach in Geneva whtluuit authorization by the Conq^ny; the consent of 
the city council and the congregation was also required, but episcopal ordi¬ 
nations—and bishops—xvere taboo. The new clerg)% while never claiming 
the miraculous powers of rhe Catholic priests, and though decreeing them¬ 
selves Ineligible for civil office, became under Cahin more powerful than 
any pricschm>d since ancient Israel 7 "he real law of a Christian state, saiti 
Calvin, must be the Bible;; the clergy arc the proper mterprecers of that 
civil goventinents arc subject to that law, and must enforce it as so inter¬ 
preted, The practical men in the councils may have had soiue doubts on 
these poiiiis, hut the) appear to have felt that socbl order was so profitable 
ro rhe economy that some ecclesiastical assunipdons mi^ht for the time being 
go unchallenged. Through an astonisbirig quarter of a century a chcocracy of 
clergymen seemed to domlnaTe an oligarchy of merchants and men of affairs. 

The authorirv' of the clergy over Genevese life wa.s exercised through a 
Consistory or PrcsbjTerj^ composed of five pastors and twelve lay ciders, 
all chosen by rhe Council. As rlic pastors held tenure throughout their 
ministr\% and the elders for only a year, the Consiscori^ in matters not vitally 
affecting business, was nilcij by its ecclesiastical members. It tm>k the right 
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ro ordain il^c relig^ioiis wofship and mniral conduct of everj.^ infiabitant; it 
sent a minister and an elder to visit every house and family annually^ it 
could summon any person before k for examination; it could publiciy re¬ 
prove or excommunicate offenders, and could reh' on the Council to banbh 
from the cicy those whom the Consiston^' banned from the Church. Calvin 
held povvTF as the head of this Consistory; from 1541 rUl his death in 1564 
his voice was xlic mostinfluencial in Geneva. 1 lis dictatorship was one not of 
law or force but of will and character. The intensity of his belief Ln his mis¬ 
sion, and the completeness of his devotion to his tasks^ gav^e him a strength 
that no one could successfully resist. Hildebrand, revived, could have re¬ 
joiced over this apparent triumph of the Cl^urch over the state# 

So empowered, rhe clergy first regulated religious worship. “The whole 
household shall attend the sermons on Sunday, except when someone shall 
be left at home to tend the children or the caitle. If there is preaching on 
weekdays all who can must come." (Calvin preached three or four rimes a 
w eek.) ''Should anyone come after the sermon has begun, let him be w arned. 
If he does not amend, let him pay a fine of three sous.'^ No one was to be 
excused from Protestant services on the plea of having a different or private 
religious creed; CaJvin as iliorough as any pope in rejecting individual 
ism of belief; this greatese legislator of Prorcstanrism completely repudiated 
that principle of private judgment \vkh which rhe new religion had begun# 
(le had seen the fragmentation of the Refoimaiion into a hundred sects, and 
foresaw' more; in Geneva be would have nime of them. There a body of 
learned divines would fonnulate ati authoritative creed; those Genevans who 
could not accept it would have to seek other habitats. Persisrent absence from 
Protestant servdees, or continued refusal to rake the Eucharist, was a punish¬ 
able offense. I lercsv again became an insult to God and treason to the state, 
and was to be punished with death. Catholicism, which had preached this 
view of heres>^ became hcres\^ in its turn. Between 154* * 5^4 fift)'-cight 

persons were put to death, and seventy-six were banished, for violating the 
new code. Here, as clscu'here, witchcraft was a capital crime; in one year, 
on the advice of the ConsistorVt fourteen alleged w'itches were sent to the 
stake on the charge that they had jvcrsiiaded Satan to afflict Geneva vAth 
plague,** 

The Consisiory made linle distincti^pn betw^een religion ami morality. 
Conduct was to be gttided as carefully as belief, for good conduct vi as the 
goal of right belief. Calvin himself, austere and severe, dreamed of a com- 
niuniry so well regulated that its virtue w^ould pnn'e his thcolog>% and w ould 
.shame the Catholicism thar had produced or tolerated the luxury and laxity 
of Rome. Discipline should be the backbone of personality, enabling it to 
rise out of the baseness of human nature to the erect stature of the self^-con- 
quered man. The clergy must lead by example as well as precept; they may 
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niarT\- and beget, but they muse abstain from hunting, gambling, feasting, 
cGminerce, and secular amusements, and atx:ept annual visitation and moral 
scrudny by their ecclesiastical superiors. 

To regulate lay conduct a system of domiciliajy vuics was established: 
one or another of the elders visited, yearly, each house in the quarter assigned 
to him, and questioned the occupants on all phases of their lives. Consiscor}' 
and Council joined in the prohibition of gambling, card-playing, profanity, 
drunkenness, the frequenting of taverns, dancing (which tvas then enhanced 
by kisses and embraces), indecent or irreligious songs, excess in entertain¬ 
ment, extravagance in living, immodesty in dress. The allowable color and 
quantity of clothing, and the number of dishes pemussiblc at a meal, were 
specified by law. Jeweliy and lace w'ete frowned upon, woman w'as jailed 
for arranging her hair to an immoral height.®* Theatrical performances were 
limited to religious plav^, and then these too were forbidden. Children were 
to be named not after saints in the Catholic calendar but preferably after 
Old Testament characters; an obstinate father served four days in prison for 
insisting on nanung his son Claude instead of Abraham.*® Censorship of the 
press Vi‘as taken over from Catholic and secular precedents, and enlarged 
(1560): books of erroneous religioiis doctrine, or of immoral tendency, were 
banned; Montaigne’s ITwjyj and Rousseau’s Emile were later to fall under 
this proscripiion. To speak disrespectfully of Calvin or the clergy was a 
crime.** A first violation of these ordinances was punished with a reprimand, 
furrher violation with fines, persistent violation ^vith imprisonment or banish¬ 
ment. Fornication was to be punished wndi exile or drowning; adultery', 
blasphemy, or idolatry, with death, in one extraordinary instance a child 
was beheaded for striking its parents.*^ In the years 1558-59 there were 414 
prosecutions for moral offenses; between T541 and 154rt there tvere seventj - 
six banLshincuts and fiftj'-cighi executions; the total population of Geneva 
was then about ;0,000.** As everywhere in the sixteenth century, tonure 
was often tiscd to obtain confessions or evidence. 

Regulation was extended to education, society, and the economic life. 
Calvin established schools and an academy, searched through W’estem Eu¬ 
rope for good teachers of Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and ilieologj', and trained 
young minlsteis w'bo carried his gospel into France, Holland, Scotland, and 
England with all the ardor and devotion of Jesuit missionaries In Asia; in 
eleven years {t ^55-66) Geneva sent 161 such envoys into France, many of 
whom sang Huguenot psalms as they suffered martyrdom. Calvin considered 
class divisions natural, and his Icgisbtion protected rank and dignity by pre¬ 
scribing the quality of dress, and the limits of activity for each class.*® Every 
person was expected to accept his place in socictv', and to perform its duties 
without cmT of his betters or com plaint of his lor. begging was banned, and 
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iiidiscriniijiate charitA" replaced by cor'ufut commuiml admiiilscraition of 
poor relief- 

Calvinism gave to hard work, 5obri£:rj% diligence, frugality, and thrift a 
religious sanction and laurel that may have shared in developing the indus¬ 
trious temper of the modem Protestant businessiTian; but this relationship 
has been overs tressed,^" Capitalism was mure highly developed in Catholic 
Florence and Flanders before the Refomrarion than in Calvings Geneva. 
Calvin rejected individuaJism in economics as well as in religion and morals. 
The tuvit of society, in his view, w^as not the free individual {with whom 
Luther had begun his revolt) but the city-state community, whtHe members 
were bound to it in rigorousi law and discipline. "No member of the Christian 
communiev/" he wrote, '"holds his gifts to himselL or for his private usct bur 
shares them among his fellow members- nor doe; he derive benefit save from 
those things which proceed froui the common profit of the body as a 
whole.” He had no sjnnpathy \rith acquisitive speculation or nithl^ ac- 
cumuladon.” Like some late-medieval Catholic theorists, he permitted 
interest on loans, but in theory he limited \i to 5 per cent, and urged loans 
mthout interest to necessitous individuals or the state.'^’ Wjth his approval 
rhe Consistory punislied engrossers, monopolists, and lenders w'ho charged 
e^^eessivc interest; it fixed prices fiirfood and cloihes and surgical operations; 
it censured or fined merchants who defrauded their clientSt dealers who 
skimped their measures, clothiers who cut their cloth too short.*"* Somctuiies 
the regime moved toward state socialism: the Venerable Company estab¬ 
lished a bank, and conducted some industries.* 

If wc bear these limiring factors in niind, wc may admit a quiet and grow¬ 
ing entente berw^een Calvinutm and busine^. Calvin could not long have kept 
his leadership had he obstructed the commercial development of a city 
whose commerce was its life. He adjusted himself to the situation* allow'ed 
interest charges of 10 per cent, and recommended stare loans to finance the 
introduction or expansion of private industry, as in the manufacture id 
clothing or the production of silk. Commercial centers like Antwerp, Ant- 
sterdam, and l^ondon took readily to the first modern religion that acceptcil 
the modem economy. Calvinism took the middle classes into its foldt and 
grew with their growth, 

VV hat were the results of Calvin's nile? The difficulties of enforcement 
must have been extreme, fur never in histoiy had such strict virtue been re¬ 
quired of a cit)% A considerable party opposed the rcginien, even to the point 
r>f open revolt, but a substantial number of influential citizens must have sup- 
r>cirted it, if only on the general theoiy^ of moraU—thai lathers need thcnii 
The influx of French 1 lugticnots and other Protestants must ha\'c strength¬ 
ened Calvings hand; and the limitation of the expeririicnr to Geneva and its 
hinterlantl rabi^d the chances of success. The recurrent fear of invasion and 
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absorpdon by hostile stjiccii (Savoy, Italy, France, the Empire) compelled 
poliDcal scabilit)- and civic obedience; external danger promoted inrcrml 
discipline. In any case we have an enthtuiasde description of the results from 
the pen of an eyeuitness, Bernardino Ochino, an Italian Prorarant who had 
found j^fuge in Genera: 


Ciirsiiig and swearing, nnchasdty, sacrilege, adiiherVs. and iitipure 
living, such as prevail in many places where 1 have hved, arc here 
unknown* There are no pimps and harlots. The people do not know 
what rouge is* and they are aU clad in seemly fashion. Games of 
chance arc not customary* Benevolence ts so great that the poor need 
not beg. Tilt people admonish one another in brotherly fashion, as 
Christ prescribes. Lawsuits are banished from die cit\%"nor is there 
any simony, murder, or p^ny spirit, but only peace and charity. 

On the odier hand, there are no organs here, no voice of bells, no 
showy Sijngs* no burning candles or lamps [in die churches), no 
relics, pictures, statues, canopies, or splendid robes, no farces or cold 
ceremonies. The churches arc quite free from 

The extont records of the Council for this period do not quite a^ree with 
this report; the>' rm^eal a high percentage of illcgirimate children, aban¬ 
doned infants, forced marriages, and sentences of death* Calvings son-in- 
law and his stepdaughter u^erc among those condemned for adultery.*® But 
then again, as late as 1610^ we find \^alciitin Andrcae, a Lutheran minister 
from Wiirttemberg, praising Geneva enviously; 

When 1 was in Geneva I observed soiiicthing great wliich 1 shall 
remember and desire as long as 1 live. There is in that cirj' not only 
the perfect institute of a perfect repuldic, but, as a speeiaJ ornament, 
a moral discipbne which makes weekly invesrigauons into the con¬ 
duct, and even the smallest transgressions, of die cirijceni;. ... All 
cursing and swearing, gambling, luxury, strife, haared, fraud, etc*, 
are forbidden^ while greaicr sins are hardly heard of* Whac a glorious 
omanicnt of the Qiristian religion is such a purity of morals! We 
must Lament with tears that it is ii-anting with us [Germans]^ and 
alrntjsc totally neglected. If it were not for the difference of feligioti, 

1 w^nuld have been chained to Geneva forever.^^ 


V* THE CDS^FLICTS OF CALVW 

Cahin’s character hamionized with his thcolog)^ l*he oil paindng m the 
University Library at Geneva pictures him as a severe and somber mystic; 
dark but bloodless complexion, scant)- black beard, high forehead, penetrat¬ 
ing, ruthless eyes. He was short and thin and phs-sically frail, hardly fit to 
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carry i city in his liands. Bur behind the 'tecak frame burned a mind sharp, 
itarrou', devoted, and intense, and a firm, mdomitabic will, perhaps a to 
power. His intellecr was a citadel of order, maldng^ him almost the Aquinas 
of Protestant theology. His memory was crowded and yet precise. He was 
ahead of his time in doubting astrology, ahreasr of it in rejecting Copernicus, 
a bit behind it (like Luther) in ascribing many terrestrial occurrences to the 
HeviL HLs dmidity concealed his courage, his shyness disguised an inner 
pride, his humility before God became at times a commanding arrogance 
before men. He U'as painfully sensitive to criticism, and could not hear 
oppostdon uith the patience of one who can conceive the possibility that 
he may be wrong. Racked with Illness, bent with work, he often lost his 
temper and broke out Into fits of angry elotjuencc; lie confessed to Bucer 
that he found It difiiculc to tame "the wild beast of his wrath.”*® His vinucs 
did not include humor, which might have softened his certainties, nor a sense 
of heall^^ which might have spared ecclesiastical art. Yet he was no unmiti¬ 
gated kill-joy; he hade his followers he cheerful, play harmless games like 
bowling or quoits, and enjoy wine in moderation. He could be a kind and 
tender friend, and an unforgiving enemy, capable of hard judgments and 
stern revenge. Those w^ho served hltn feared him,*^ but those loved him most 
who knew him best. Sexually his life showed no fault. He lived simply, ate 
sparingly, fasted unostentatiously, slept only six hours a day, never took a 
holiday, used himself up without stint in what he thought was the service of 
God. He refused increases in salary, but labored to raise funds for the relief 
of the poor. '“The strength of that heretic,” said Pope Pius J\^, "consisted in 
this, that money never had the slightest charm for him. If I had such servants 
my dominion would extend from sea to sea.” ®* 

A man of such mettle must raise many enemies. He fought them ^s-ith 
vigor, and in the controversial language of the rime. He described his oppo¬ 
nents as riffraff, idiots, dogs, asses, pigs, and stinking beasts —epithets less 
becoming to his elegant Larinity than to Luther’s gladiatorial style. But he 
had provocations. One day Jerome Bolscc, an ex-monk from France, inter¬ 
rupted Calvin’s sermon at St. Peter’s to denounce the predcsiinarian doctrine 
as an insult to God; Cah'in answered him by citing Scripture; the police 
arrested Bolsec; the Consistory cJiarged liim with heresy; the Council was 
inclined to put him to death. But w hen the opinions of theo Irfans in Ztirich. 
Basel, and Bern were solicited, they proved disconcerting: Bern recom- 
nicnded caution in de,iling with problems beyond human ken—a new note in 
the literature of the age; and Bui linger warned Calvin that “many are dis¬ 
pleased with what you say in your InsiitvieT about predestination, and draw 
the same conclusions as Bolscc.” ** The Council compromi.'icd on banishment 
(' 550 - Bolsec returned to France and Catholicism. 

■More important in result was Calvin’s controversy with Joachim West- 
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phal* This Lutheran mitiister of Hamburg denounced as ‘'Saianic bbsphe- 
mics'' the view of Z\™gli and Cahnn thne Christ was onljr spirirually present 
in the Eucharist, and thought the Swiss Eeformers should be refuted not by 
the pens of theologians but by the rods of magistrates Calvin an¬ 

swered him in terms so severe that his f ellow^ R eformers at ZuricK, Basel, and 
Bern refused to sign his remonstrance. He issued it nevertheless^ Westphal 
and other Ludienms returned to tlie attack; Cal™ branded them as of 
Luther,” and argued so effectively that seve^ regions hitherto Lutheran— 
Brandenbuj^, the Paladnatet and parts of Hesse, Bremen, Anhalt, and Baden 
—were w'on to the Swiss view and the Reformed Church; only the silence 
of Melanchthon (who secretly agreed lAith Calvin), and the past-moneni 
echo of Luther's thunderbolts saved the rest of northern Germany for ihe 
Lutheran creed. 

Turning from these assaults on the right, Calvin faced on the left a group 
of radicals recently arrived in Swltzcrlaj^d from Counter Reforniiarion Italy. 
Caelius Secundus Curio, teaching in Lausanne and Basel, shocked Calvin hv^ 
announcing that the saved—including many heathen-would far outnumber 
the damned. Laelius Sodnus, son of a leading Italian jurist, settled in Zurich, 
studied Greek, Arabic, and Hebrew in order to understand the Bible better, 
learned too much, and lost his faith in the Trinicj", predestinarion, original 
sin, and the atonement. He expressed his skepticism to Calvin, who answered 
as well as possible, Socinus agreed to refrain from public utterance of hb 
doubts; but la let he spoke out against the execution of Servettis, and was 
among the few who, in that fevered age, stood up for religious toleration. 

In a state where religion and government were fused m an intoxicating 
mixture, it was natural that Calvin's most perskrent conflicts should be with 
die Fmioter^d Ubertim who had once expelled him and now deplored his 
return. The Pattiuts resented his French origin and supporters, abhorred 
his theolog^"^ nicknamed him Cain and called their dogs Calvin; they insulted 
him in the streets, and probably it was they who one night fired fifty shots 
outside hk home. The Lihcrthis preached a panthcktic creed without devils, 
angck, Edcn^ atonements Biblc^ or pnpe. Queen ,\latgaret of Navarre re¬ 
ceived and supported them at her court in Ncrac, and reproved Calvin for 
his severity' w'itli them. 

On June 17, 1547, Galvin found attached to hk pulpit a placard reading: 

Gross hypocrite! You and your companions ^rill gain lirde by voiir 
pains. If you do not save yourselves bv flight, nobody shall prevent 
your overthrow, and you will curse the hour when yon left your 
monkery',... After people have suffered long they avenge themselves, 

,. * Take care thar you arc not scnxd like M, Vcrlc [who had been 
killed],,, , We will nor have so manv masters.,. 
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Jacques Gruer, a leadings Liberthi, was arrested on siispicion of having writ¬ 
ten the placard; no proof was adduced. It 't^ as claimed that he had, some days 
previously, uttered threats against Calvin. In his room were found papers, 
adegedlj'^ in his bandwiidng, calling Calvin a haughty and ambidous hypo¬ 
crite, and ridiculing the inspiration of the Scriptures and the iramortaiity of 
the souL He was tortured twice daily for thirty days until he confessed —wt 
do not know how truthfully—that he had aiSxed the placard and conspired 
with French agents against Ca]\Hii and Gcne^'a. On July 26, half dead, he 
was tied to a stake, his feet were nailed to it, and his head was cut off.” 

Tension mounted until, on December 16,1547, the Pjtriotei and Lihertins 
came armed to a meeting of the Great Council, and demanded an end to the 
power of the Consistory over the citizens. At tlic height of a violent tumult 
Calvin entered the room, faced the hostile leaders, and said, striking hbs 
breast: “If you want blood, there are sdll a few drops here; strike, then'” 
Swords were draw'n, but no one ventured to be the first assassin, Calvin 
addressed the gathering with rare moderation, and finally persuaded all par¬ 
ties to a tnice. Nevertheless his confidence in himself was sliaken. On De¬ 
cember 17 he wrote to Virct; “I hardly hope that the Church can be upheld 
much longer, at least by my ministiy. Believe me, my power is broken, un¬ 
less God stretch forth His hand.” But the opposition ^vided into factions, 
and subsided till the trial of Serverus offered another opportunity. 


\l. MICHAfL SERVETUS: I5II-53 

.Miguel Serveto was bom at Villanova (sonic sixty miles north of Sara¬ 
gossa), son of a notary of good family. He grew up at a time when the 
writings of Erasmus were enjoying a transitory tolerance in Spain. He was in 
some measure Influenced by the literature of the Jews and the Moslems; he 
read the Koran, made hw way through rabbinicaJ commentaries, and was 
intpressed by the Semitic criticism of Christianity (with its prayers to a 
Trinity, to jMan% and to saints) as polytheistic. Luther called him “the 
Moor.” At Toulouse, where be studied law, he saw for the first rime a conj- 
plete Bible, vowed to read it “a thousand times,” and w'as deeply moved by 
the visions of tlie Apocalypse. He won the patronage of Juan de Quintana, 
confessor to Charles V, and was taken by Juan to Bologna and Augsburg 
(1530). Michael discovered Prorcstantism, and liked if; he visited Oeco- 
lampadlus at Basel, and Capito and Bucer at Strasbourg; soon he was too 
heretical for their taste, and wa.s invited to graze in other fields. 

In 153) and 1532 he published the first and second edition of his basic 
work, De Trmitam errorikii^. It was rather confused, and in a crude Latin 
that must have made Cdsdn smile if ever; but in wealth of Biblical erudition 
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IT wail an asromsliing performance for a lad of twenty. Jesus, in Sen'Ctus's 
view, was a man into w hom God the Father had breathed The Logos, the 
Divine Wisdom^ in this sense Jesus becajue the Son of God; but he was not 
equal or co-eternal with the Father, Who might communicate the same 
spirit of wisdom to other men; “the Son was sent from the Father in no other 
way Than as one of the Prophets.”” This was pretty dose to Afohanimed's 
conceprion of Christ. Scn'cms proceeded to rake the Semitic view' of Trini- 
tarianism. “.\I 1 those who believe in a Trinity In the essence of God are 
trichelsts”; and, he added, they are “true atheists” as denieis of the One 
God.“ This was youthfully extreme, but Setretus tried to soften liis heresy 
by indidng rhapsodies on Christ as the Light of the World; most of his 
readers, how'ever, felt that he had extinguished the light. As if to leave no 
stone unhurlcd, he concurred with the Anabaptists that baptism should he 
given only to adults. Oeculampadtus and Bucer repudiated him, and Servetus, 
reversing Calvin’s itinerarv', fled frotn Switzerland to France {t53i). 

On July T7 the Inquisition at Toulouse issued a warrant for hk arrest. Me 
thought of going to America, but found Paris more agreeable. There, dis¬ 
guising himself as jMichet de Villeneuve (the family name), he studied 
mathemarics, geography, astronomy, and medicine, and flirted with astrol¬ 
ogy'. The great Vesalius was hk fellow student in dLssection, and their 
teachers praked them equally. He quarreled with the dean of the medical 
faculty, and seems in general to have given offense by his unpetuosity, pas¬ 
sion, and pride. He challenged Calvin to a debate, bur did not appear at the 
appointed place and time ((534). In the furore over Cop’s address and the 
heretical placards, Servetus, like Calvin, left Paris. At Lyons be edited a 
scholarly edition of Ptolemy’s Geography, Tn 1540 he moved to Vienne 
(sbeteen miles south of Lyons), and there he lived till his last year, practicing 
medicine and scholarship. Out of so many scholars available to the Lyons 
publishers-printers, he was chosen to edit a Latin translation of the Bible by 
Santes Pagiiini. The work took him three years, and ran to she volumes. In 
a note on [saiah 7:14, W'hich Jerome had rendered “a virgin shall conceive,” 
Servetus explained that the Hebrew' word meant not virgin but young 
w'oman, and lie suggested that it referred nor prophetically to Alary but 
siinply to He/.ekiah's wife. In the same spirit he indicated chat other seem¬ 
ingly prophetic passages in the Old Testament referred only to contempo¬ 
rary figures or events. This proved disconcerting n> Protestants and Catholics 
alike. 

We do not know w'hen SeiA'Ctus discovered the pulmonarv circulation of 
the blood—the passage of the blood from the right chamber of the heart along 
the pnlmonary' artery to and through the lungs, its purilicarion there by 
aeration, and its return \'ia the pulmonary vein to the left chamber of the 
heart. So far as is now known, he did not publish hk finding rill 1553. when 
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he Included it in his final work. The Renmtiofi of Christiumky. He brought 
the theory Inio a theological rrcarisc because he thought of the blood as the 
V ital spirit m man, and therefore—more probably than the heart or the brain 
—the real ^at of the souL Deferring for a while the problem of Servems s 
priority in this discover)^, we merely note that he had apparently completed 
the C^iniants 7 /ii te^ntiitio by 15+6, for in that year he sent the manuscripr 
to CaU=^in. 

The \'cry title was a challenge to the man who had w^ricten the Christtmse 
retigi&nis imthutio; bur further^ the book sharply rejected, as blasphemy^ the 
notion that God had predesrined souls to hell regardless of their merits or 
guilt- God^ said Sen^ctus, condemns no one who does not condemn himself. 
Faith is good, bur love is better, and God Himself is love, Calvin thought it 
sufficient refutarioo of all this to send Scrvxrus a copy of the 
Servetus returned it with insulting annotations.'^'^ and follow'cd up ’with a 
series of letters so contemptuous that Calvin wrote to Farel (Fehmary' 11;, 
1546): **Scrvetus has just sent me a long volume of his ravings. If I consent 
he will coirie here, but I will not give my word, for should he come, if my 
authority is of any avails I will not suffer him to get out alive/'SdA-^etus. 
angry at Calvings refusal to continue the correspondence, wrote to Abel 
Poupin, one of the Genevese niinisters (1547)* 

Vour gospel is irithout God, with nut true faith, wiihnut good 
works. Instead of a God vou have a three-headed Cerberus [the 
predestinating Trinity?]* For faiih you have a determinisriq dream- 
. i . Man is you an inert tnmk, and God is a chimera of the en- 
sbved will- , * * You close the Kingdom of Heaven before men- * . . 

Woe! woe! woe! This b the third letter char I have lArirrcn to warn 
you, that you may know better, I will not warn you again- In this 
fight of Michael I know that f shall certainJy die . - - but ! do not 
falter..,. Christ will come* He will not tarrv,*^ 

Obviously Ser\'etus was a bic more insane than the average of hLs time. He 
announced that the end of the world was at hand, that the Archangel iMIchael 
would lead a holy war against both the papal and the Genevese Antichrists, 
and that he, who had been named after the Archangel* would fight and die 
in that war+“ The Restiti/fio was a call to that war* No wonder it had diffi¬ 
culty finding a publisher- The Basel printers shied away from it* Final]v 
(January^ *5f3) h was clandestinely printed in Vienne by Balthasar Ar- 
noulilei audGuillaurne Gu^roult. Their names, and the place of publicarion, 
^^xre omitted, and the author rigned himself only as MS\^. He paid all the 
c\"penses, corrected the proofs, and then destroyed the manuscripr. The 
volume ran to 734 pages, for It included a rev bed form of De Trinitath 
errorthm^ and Scr\xrus"s thirty' letters to Calvin* 
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of the chousQiid copies printed some were sent to a bookseller io Geneva. 
There one came into the hands of Guillaume Trie, a friend of Calvin s. The 
thirty letters made plain to Calvin that J\ 1 SV stood for Michael Sert'ctus of 
Villanova. On February 26,1553, Trie wrote to a Catholic cousin in Lyons, 
.\ntoine Ameys, expressing surprise that Cardinal Francois de Toumon 
should allow such a book to be printed in his diocese, tlow did Trie know 
the place of publication? Calvin knew that Sen,'etus was living in Lyons or 
Vienne. 

Arneys brought the matter to Matthias Ory, inquisitor at Lyons. 
notified the Cardinal, who ordered Maugiron, Ueutenant-Goveraor of 
Vienne, to investigate. On iMarch j 6 Servetus was summoned to Maugiron’s 
house. Before obeying he destroyed all papers that might incriminaM him. 
He denied having written the book. Ameys dispatched to Trie a request for 
more evidence of Servetus’s authorship. Trie obtained from Calvin some of 
Servetus’s letters, and sent them to Lyons, They tallied with several letters 
in the hook. On April 4 Servetus was arrested. Three days later he escaped 
|jy leaping over a garden wall. On June 17 the civil court of Vienne con¬ 
demned him, if found, to he burned alive by a slow fire, 

Serveuis wandered about France for three months. He decided to seek 
refuge in Naples, and to go via Geneva. For reasons unknown he remained 
in Geneva a month, under an assumed name; and meanwhile he arranged 
for transportation to Zurich. On Sunday, .August 13, he attended church, 
perhaps to avoid investigation by the authorities. He was recognized. Calvin 
was informed, and ordered his arrest. Calvin explained this action in a later 
letter (September 9, 1353): "AVhen the papists arc so harsh and violent in 
defense of their superstitions that they rage cruelly to shed innocent blood, 
are not Christian magistrates shamed to show themselves less ardent in de¬ 
fense of the sure truth?” The Small Council followed Calvin’s lead, and 
outran his ferocity. Since Servetus was only a transient, and not a citizen 
subject to the laws of Geneva, the Council could not legally do more than 
banish him. 

He was confined in the former episcopal palace, now a prison. He was 
not tortured, except by the lice tlrat infested his cell. He was allowed paper 
and ink, and svhatcver books he cared to buy, and Calvin lent him scvcrul 
volumes of the early Fathers. Tire trial was carefully conducted, lasting over 
rw^o months. The bdictment was drawm up by CalvHiit in thirt>''-cight articles, 
supported by quotations from the writings of Scn'ctus, One charge w'as that 
he had accepted Strabo's description of Judea as a barren coantjy% whereas 
the Bible called it a land flowing with milk and honey.” The basic accusa¬ 
tions were that Servetus had rejected the Trinity and infant baptism; he was 
also accused of hardug, "in the person of M. Ca]\'in, defamed the doctrines 
iif ihc Gospel of the Church of Geneva.”On .Xugusr 17 and C.ilvln 
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iippeared in person as the accuser, Servetus defended his boldiy, even 
t(j pantheism. By an unusual co-operadon of hosdJe faiths^ the Protestant 
Council of Geneva asked the Catholic judges at Vienne for parncnlars of the 
char^ that had been brought against Servetus there. One new count was 
sexual tmmoraJity; Serv'cms replied that rupture had long since made him 
Impotent^ and had kepr him from marriage,®® He was further accused of 
having attended .Mass at Vienne; he pleaded fear of death as exculpation. He 
challenged the jurisdiction of a civil cotux over cases of heresy^ he assured 
the court that he had engaged in no sedifiont and had not violated the kws 
of Geneva; and he asked for an attomevt better acquainted than himself with 
these laws, to help him in his defense- These pleas were refused, Phe French 
Inquisirion sent an agent to Geneva to demand that Servetus be sent back to 
France for the execution of the sentence that had been pronounced against 
him; Servetus, in tcars^ begged the Council to reject this demand; it did; but 
rhe demand may have stimulated the Council to equal the Inquisition in 
severity. 

On September i two enemies of Calvin—Ami Perrin and Philibert Ber- 
livelier—were allowed to join the judges in the trial. They engaged Calvin 
in disputes, to no result; but they persuaded the Council to consult the other 
churches of Protestant Switzerland on how Servenis should be treated. On 
'September i Calvings leadership in the city was again challenged in the 
r'ouncil by Patriote^ and iJberthn; he sur^dved the storm, but the evident 
desire of the opposition to rescue Servetus may have hardened Calvin to 
pursue the heretic to the death. However^ we should note that the chief 
prosecutor in the trial was Claude Rlgot^ a Libertin/^ 

On September 3 Servetus presented to the Council a written reply to the 
thirty-cighc chaigcs adduced by Calviit, He met each point with keen argu¬ 
ment and Scriptural or patristic citations; he questioned CaJ^TU^s right to 
inEcrfere in the trial, and called him a disciple of Simon MaguSt a criminal, 
and a homicide/^ Calvin ans%vercd in twenty-three pages; these were sub¬ 
mitted to Servetus, w^ho returned them to the Council with such marginal 
cs^inments as 'liar/' “impostor,’' “h)^ocritc/“ ''misetabk wretch"';®^ prob¬ 
ably the strain of 3 month's imprisonment and mental tormetic had broken 
Servetus's self-control. Calvin's reports of the trial are themselves in tIic man¬ 
ner of the time; he writes of Ser\'et\is that "the dirty dog wiped his snout"; 
*'the perfidious scamp” soils each page with “impious ravings,^'Servetus 
petitioned the Council to indict Calvin as a “repressor of the truth of Jesus 
C-lirist,” to “extenminate" him, confiscate his goods, and, with the proceeds, 
rcitnbursc Servetus for the losses he had sustained by Calvin's actions. The 
‘suggestion w^as nor favorably received. 

On October tS the replies came Ln from the Swiss churches whose counse! 
]iad been asked; all advised Thecondernnation of Sen^etus, none hb execution. 
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On October 1 j Perrin made a Jast effort to save him by moving for a retrial 
before the Coundl of Two Hundred; he was ov'crrulcd. On the tw enty-sixth 
the Small Council, with no member dissenting, passed sentence of death on 
two counts of heresy—Unitarianktn and the rejection of infant baptism. 
When Serverus heard the sentence, says Calvin, “he moaned like a madman, 
and... beat his breast, and bellowed in S|)anish, Mhericordia! MisericordiaP* 
He asked to talk with Calvin; he pleaded with him for mercy; Calvin offered 
no more than to give him the final consolatioiis of the true religion if he 
would retract his heresies, Servetus would not. He asked to be beheaded 
rather than burned; Calvin was inclined to suppojT this plea, but the aged 
FareL, in at the death, reproved hitn for such tolerance; and the Council voted 
that Servetus should be burned alive.^“ 

The sentence was carried out the next morning, October : 7, 1553, on the 
hill of Cham pel, just south of Geneva. On the W'ay Farel importuned Servetus 
to earn divine mercy by confessing the crime of heresy; according to Farel 
rhe condemned man replied, “I am not guilty, 1 have not merited death"; and 
he besought God to pardon his accusers.^ He was fastened to a stake by iron 
chains, and his last book w*as bound to his side. 'When the flames reached his 
face he shrieked with agony. After half an hour of burning he died,* 
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Catholics and Proicsrants united in approving the sentence. The Inquisi¬ 
tion a: Vienne, cheated of its living prev, burned Servetus in effigy, iMelanch- 
thon, m a letter to Calvin and Bullinger, gave “thanks to die Son of God” 
for the “punishment of this blasphemous man,” and called the burning "a 
pious and memorable example to all posterity,”'* Bucer declared from his 
pulpit in Strasbourg that Servetus had deserved to be disembow'cled and 
tom to pieces.’* Bullinger, generally humane, agreed that dvij magistrates 
must punish blasphemy with death.’^ 

Yet even in Calvin's day some voices spoke for Servetus. A Sicilian wrote 
a long poem, De inhiito Sers/eti iveendio, David Joris of Basel, an Anabap¬ 
tist, pnblished a protest against the execution, but under a pseud on vmn; after 
his death his authorship was discoveted; his body W'as exhumed and publicly 
burned (1566). The political opponents of Ciilnn naturally condemned his 
treatment of Servetus, and some of his friends deprecated the severity of 
the sentence as encouraging the Catholics of France ro apply the death pen¬ 
alty to Huguenots, Such criticism must have been widespread, for in Feb¬ 
ruary 1554, Calvin issued a Defe-iiHo orthodoxte fidei de sacra Trmitste 

* Tn 190} a maniUTiEDt wis nintd id Servetu; at Qtampci. Fits on the list of cooiritniron 
to the eost ihe Cocukton’ of iIm Reformed Chutvh of Gcfiera.m 
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comra prodigmos errores Micbi^eUs Serveti. If, he ^gued, we believe in the 
inspiration of the Bible, then wc know the truth, and all who oppose it arc 
enemies and blasphemers of God, Since their offense is immeasurably greater 
than any other crime, the civil authority must punish heretics as worse than 
murderers; for murder merely kills the body, while heresy accepted damns 
the soul to ever lasting hell, (lliis was precisely the Catholic position.) More- 
over, God Himself has explicitly instructed us to kill heretics, to smite with 
the sword any city that aljandons the worship of the true faith revealed by 
Him. Calvin quoted the ferocious decrees of Deut. i j: 5-15, 17:2-5; Exodus 
22:20; and Lev, 24:16, and argued from them with truly burning eloquence: 

Whoever shall maintain that wrong is done to heretics and 
blasphemers in punislung them mantes himself an accomplice in tlieir 
crime,... There is no question here of man's authoritj'': it is God Who 
speaks, and it is clear what law He would have kept in the Church 
even to the end of the world, VVltereforc docs He demand of us so 
extreme severity' if not tn show us that due honor is not paid Him so 
long as we set not His service above cver^' human consideration, 
so that w'e spare not kin nor blood of any, and forget all humanity 
when the matter is to combat for HLs gloty? 

Calvin moderated his conclusions by counseling mere)'' to those whose 
heresies were not fundamental, or were clearly due to ignorance or feeble¬ 
ness of mind. But whereas in general he accepted St, Paul as his guide, he 
refused to use the Pauline expedient of declaring the old law superseded by 
the new. In truth the theocracy that he liad apparently established would 
have crumbled into disorder if differences of creed had been allowed public 
voice. 

What, meanwhile, had become of the Erasmian spirit of tolerance? Eras¬ 
mus had been tolerant because he had not been certain; Luther and Melanch- 
thon had abandoned tolerance as they progressed in certainty; Calvin, with 
lethal precocity, had been certain almost from his twentieth year. A few 
humanists who had studied classic thought, and had not been frightened 
hack into the Roman fold by distaste for the violence of rheological strife, 
remained to suggest, diffidently, thar certainty in religion and philosophy is 
unattainable, and that therefore theologians and philosophers should not kill. 

The humanist who most clearly spoke for tolerance aintd the clash of cer¬ 
tainties had been for a time one of Calvin’s closest friends, Sebastian Castellio, 
bom in the French Jura in 1515, became an adept in Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew', taught Greek at Lyons, lived wdth Calvin in Strasbourg, was ap¬ 
pointed by him rector of the Latin School at Geneva (1541), and began there 
a translarion of the entire Bible into Ciceronian Latin, While he admired 
Calvin as a man, he abominated the doctrine of predestination, and fretted 
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under the new disoplLne of body :ind niind. In j 54]. he chared the Genevese 
mtnuiEets with intolerance, impurity, and drunkenness. Calvin complained 
to the Council; Ca^cllio was found gtiiltj’ of calumnvt and was banished 
(I ^44). For nine years he lived in great poverty', supporting a large family, 
and M'orking at night on his version of the Scriptures. He hnished this in 
15 j j; then, lonesome for the pladd drudgery of scholarship, he began again 
ai Genesis r: i, and transLited the Bible into French. Finally (1553) he ob¬ 
tained a professorship of Greek at the Univeisiiy of Basel. He sympathized 
with the Unitarians, longed to help Servetus, and was shocked by Covin’s 
defense of the e-\ecurion. Under assumed names he and Caelius Curio pub¬ 
lished (March 1554) the first modem classic on toleration: De haereticisan 
sint perseqttendi (Sbmtid Heretics Be Persecuted?) 

The main body of the tvork was an anthology, compiled by Curio, of 
Christian pleas for tolerance, from Lactantius and Jerome to Erasmus, the 
early Luther, and Calvin himself. Castcllio contributed the argument in 
preface and epilogue. For hundreds of years, he painted out, men had debated 
free will, predesrinarion, heaven and hell, Christ and the Trinity, and other 
difficult matters; no agrecinent had been reached; probably none would ever 
be reached. But none is neccssary% said Castellio; such disputes do not uiake 
men better; all that we need is to carm the spirit of Clirist into our daily 
lives, to feed the poor, help the sick, and love even our enemies. It seemed 
to him ridiculous that all the new sects, as well as the old Church, should 
pretend to absolute truth and make their creeds obligatory on those over 
w'Kom they had physical power; as a result a man w'ould be orthodox in one 
city and become a heretic by entering another; he w'ould have to change his 
religion, like his money, at each frontier. Can vve imagine Christ ordering a 
man to be burned alive for advocating adult hapdsiti? The Mosaic laws 
calling for the death of a heretic were superseded by the law of Christ, which 
is one of mercy, not of despotism and terror. If a man denies life after death, 
and rejects all law, he may (said Castellio) be justly silenced by the itiagis- 
rrates, but he should not be killed. Moreover (he thought), persecution of 
beliefs is futile; martyTdoiii for an idea spreads the Idea far more rapidly than 
the Tnarryr could have df>nc had he been allowed to live. Wliat a tragedy (he 
concluded) that those who had $ti lately freed themselves from the tcrrilvlc 
Inquisition should so soon imitate its t^'ranny, should so soon force men back- 
in to Cimmerian darkness after so promising a daw'n! 

Knowing Castellio’ssentiments, Calvin at f>nC€ recognized his hand in the 
De haereticis. He delegated the task of answ ering it to his most brilliant dis¬ 
ciple, Theodore de Besze, or Besc, or Beza. Bom in Vezelay of aristocratic 
Uncage, "nicodorc studied law at Orleans and Bourges, practiced it success¬ 
fully in Paris, wTorc Larin poetry, charmed some women by his wit, more 
by his prnsperiu', lived a gay life, married, fell dangerously ill experienced 
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a sickbed conversion rev'crse to Loyola'S, adopted Protestanttstn, fled to 
Geneva, presented himself to Calvin, and was niade professor of Greek at 
the University' of Lausanne. It is remarkable that a Protestant refugee from 
a Haguenot-persecudng France should have undertaken to defend persecu¬ 
tion, He did it svith the skill of a lasvyer and the devodon of a friend. In 
September 1554, he issued his De baereticis a civili 7 Trag^raia puniendis 
libellus (A Little Book on the Duty of Civil Magi^aies to Funisb Hererics). 
He pointed out again that religious toleration was impossible to one who 
accepted the divine inspiration of the Scriptures. But if we reject the Bible 
as God's Word, on what shall we build the religious faith that is so clearly 
indispensable—considering the natural wickedness of men—to moral rstraint, 
social order, and civilbfadon? Nothing would then be left but chaotic doubts 
disintegrating Christianity. To a sincere believer in the Bible there could be 
only one religion; all others must be false or incomplete. Yes, the New 
Testament preaches a law of love, but I Ills does not excuse us from punishing 
thieves and murderers; how then docs it warrant us in sparing heretics? 

Castellio returned to the contest in a tract CotHrit Ubeltuin CaiiAni, but it 
lay unpublished for half a century, fn another manuscript, De arte dubhandi., 
he anticipated Descartes by making the “art of doubting” die first step in the 
pursuit of truth. In Fonr Dhlogites (1578) he defended free will and the 
possibilitv of universal salvation. In 1561, in Cottseil h h France disolie^ he 
appealed in vain to Catholics and Protestants to end the civil w'ars that were 
devastating France, and to allow every believer in Christ “to serve God ac¬ 
cording not to other men's faith but to his own.” Hardly anyone heard a 
voice 50 out of tune with the time, Castellio died in poverty^ at the age of 
fort)^-clghr (1563). Calvin pronounced his early death a just judgment of a 
just God, 


VlIJ, CAtA'tN 7 CJ THK ENJn 1554-^4 

Perhaps Calvin Uiie\v Castcllio’s secret leaning tosvard Unitarianism—be¬ 
lief In a God not triune, therefore a rejection of Christ's divinity; and he can 
be forgiven for seeing in this basic doubt the beginning of the end for Chris¬ 
tianity. He feared this heresy all the more because he found it in Geneva 
itself, above all among the Protestant fugitives from Italy. These men saw 
no sense in replacing incredible transubstantiation with incredible predesti¬ 
nation; their rebellion attacked the fundamental a.ssumption of Christianity, 
rhat Christ was the Son of God. Matteo Gribaldi, professor of jurisjtrudence 
at Padua, had a summer home near Geneva. During the trial of Sen^etus he 
spoke 0]>cnly against civil punishment for religious opinions, and advocated 
freedom of worship for all. Hailed before the Council, he was banished on 
suspicion of Unitatianism (1559), He secured appointment as professor of 
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law in the Univensity of Tubingen; Calvin sent word there of Gribaldi’s 
doubts; the inuvcrsity pressed him to s%n a Trinitarian confession; instead Ite 
fled to Bern, where he died of the plague In 1564. Giorgio BJandrata, an 
Italian physician domiciled in Geneva, w'^as summoned before the Council 
on a charge of questioning the divinity of Christ; be fled to Poland, where 
he found some tolerance for Jiis heresy, Valentino Gentile, from Calabria, 
openly expressed Unitarian views in Geneva, was thrown into prison, was 
sentenced to death {1557), recanted, w'^as released, W'ent to Lyons, was 
arrested by the Catholic authorities, but was freed on his assurance that his 
chief interest lay in refuting Calvin. He joined Blandrata in Poland, rctutncii 
to Switzerland, was seized by the Bernese magistrates, was convicted of per¬ 
jury and heresy, and was beheaded (156(5). 

Amid these battles for the Lord, Calvin continued to live simply, and to 
rule Geneva by the pow-cr of a personality armed wirh die delusions of his 
foUow'ers. His position became stronger as years gave it roots. His only 
w'eakness was physical; headaches, asthma, dyspepsia, stone, gout, and fever 
racked and thinned his frame, and formed his face to raut severity and gloom. 
A long illness in 1558-59 left him lame and feeble, with repeated hemorrhages 
of the lungs. Thereafter he had to keep to his bed most of the time, though 
he continued to study, direct, and preach, even w^hen he had to be borne to 
the sancTuaxy In a chair. On .April 25, *564, he made his will, full of con¬ 
fidence in his election to everlasting glory. On the twentj'-sbfth the 
syndics and the Council came to bis bedside; he asked their pardon for his 
outbreaks of anger, and begged them to hold steadfastly to the pure doctrine 
of the Refonned Church. Farcl, now in his eightieth year, came from Neu- 
chatcl (0 bid him au revoir. After many days of pray^ and suffering Calvin 
found peace (j\Iay 17, (564). 


r [is influence w as even greater than Luther’s, but he w alked in a path that 
Luther had cleaned. Luther had protected his new church by rallying Ger¬ 
man nationalism to its supporr; the move vms necessary, but it tied Luther¬ 
anism too narrowly to Teutonic stocks. Calvur hwed France, and labored 
ro promote the Huguenot cause, but he was no nationalist; religion was his 
county- and so hh doctrine, however modified, inspired the Protestanrism 
of Switzerland, Franee, Scotland, and America, and captured large secrors 
of Protestantism in Hungary, Poland. Germany, Holland, and Fjigbnd. 
C^vin gave to Prot^andsm in many lands an or^nizarion, wnfidence, and 
pride that enabled it to sundve a thousand trials, 

A year before his death his pupil Olcvknus joined with Mclaochthon’s 
pupU Ursinus in preparing the Heidelberg Catechism, which became the 
accepted expression of the Reformed faith In Germany and Holland. Beze 
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and BuUingtr reconciled the creeds of Calvin and Z-wingU to the Second 
Helvetic Confession ([$66), wliich became authoritative for the Reformed 
churches in S^^Htzerland and France. In Geneva itself Calvin’s work was ablv 
continued by Beze. But year by year the business leaders who controlled the 
Councils resisted more and more successfully the attempts of the Consistorv' 
and the Venerable Company to place mor^ checks upon economic opera¬ 
tions, After B^'s death (itSofi) the merchant princes consolidated their 
supremacy, and the Genevan Church lost the diicctivc privileges that Calvin 
had won for it in nonreligious affairs. In the eighteenth century the influence 
of Voltaire moderated the Calvinist tradition, and ended the sway of a 
puritan ethic among the people, Catholicism patiently struggled to recap¬ 
ture a place in the citj’'; it offered a Christianity without gloom and an ethic 
without set'erity; in 1954 the populadon was 42 per cent Catholic, 47 per 
cent Protestant.^* But the most impressive man-made structure in Geneva is 
the noble “Reformation Monument” which, running maiesdcally along a 
park wall, celebrates the victories of Protestantism, and raises at its center the 
powerful figures of Fare), Calvin, B^e, and Knox. 

Meanwhile the hard theocracy of Calvin was sprouting democratic buds, 
The effons of the CaJvlnkt leaders to give schooling to all, and their inculca¬ 
tion of disciplined character, helped the sturdy burghers of Holland to oiui 
the alien dictarotship of Spain, and supported the re^-^olt of nobles and clergy 
m Scotland against a fascinating bur imperious ejueen. The stoicism of a hard 
creed made the strong souls of the Scottish Ctivenanrcns, the English and 
Dutch Puritans, the Pilgrims of New England. It steadied the heart of Crom¬ 
well, guided the pen of blind Milton, and broke the posi'^cr of the backward- 
facing Stuarts. It encouraged brave and ruthless men to win a continent and 
spread the base of education and self-government until all men could be free. 
■Men who chose their owm pastors soon claimed to choose their governors, 
and the self-ruled congregation became the self-governed municipality. Tlic 
myth of divine election justified itself in the m^ing of .America. 

WTien this function had been performed, the theory' of predestination 
fell into the backwaters of Protestant belief. As social order returned in 
Europe after the Thirty Vears^ \Var, in England after the revolutions of 
1641 and i 69 p. In America after 1793, the pride of divine election changed 
into the pride of work and accomplishmenti men felt stronger and more 
secure; fear lessened, and the frightened cruelty that had generated Calvin’s 
God gave way to a more humane vision that compelled a reconceprion of 
deity. Decade by decade the churches that had taken their lead from Calvin 
discarded the harsher elements of his creed. Theologians dared to believe 
that all who died in infancy were saved, and one re.spected divine announced, 
without causing a commotion, that “the number of the finally Itast... will be 
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very inconsiderable." We are grateful to be so reassured, and we will agree 
that even error lives because it sen es some vital need. But we shall always 
Hud it hard to love the man who darkened the human soul wdth the most 
absurd and blasphemous conception of God in all the long and honored his¬ 
tory of nonsense. 


CHAPTER XXII 


Francis I and the Reformation 
in France 

' 5 * 5-59 


I. LE ROl GRASD jVEZ 

H e was bom under a tree in Cognac on September 12,149+, His gratid- 
fathcr was Charles of Orleans, the poet; perhaps song and the love of 
beauty were in his blood. His father w'as Charles of Valois and Orleans, 
Count of Angoolcnie, W'ho died, after many adulteries, in the third year of 
Francis^ life. His mother was Louise of Savoy, a ’H'oman of beauty, abilit)', 
and ambition, with a taste for wealth and power. Widowed at seventeen, 
she refused the hand of Henry VI1 of England, and devoted hetself—barring 
sonic liaisons—to making her son king of France, She did not mourn when 
Anne of Brittany, second wife of Louis XII, had a sdllbom son, leaving 
Francis heir to the throne. Louis sadly made Francis Duke of Valois, and 
appointed tutors to instruct him In the art of toy airy. Louise and his sister 
Marguerite mothered him to idolatry, and prepared him to be a ladies' king. 
Louise called him Mott rot, nton sei^etir, mon Cesar, fed him chivaliic ro^ 
mances, gloried in his gallantries, and ssvooned at the blows he rccciv'cd in 
the jousts that he loved. He WM handsome, gay, courteous, brave; he met 
dangers like a Roland or an .\madis; when a M'ild boar, escaping from its cage, 
sought to frolic m his princely court, it was Francis who, while others fled, 
faced the he.ist and slew it splendidly. 

.At rhe age of twelve (ifoti) he was betrothed to Claude of France, the 
seven-year-old daughter of Louis XII. She had been promised to the bov 
who M as to become the Emperor Charles V; the engagement had been 
broken ro avoid )'okmg France to Spain- this was one Item in a hundred 
irritations that urged I lapsburg and Valois into conflict from youth to death. 
At fourteen Francis was bidden leave his mother and join Louis at Chinor, 
At twenty he married Qaude. She was stout and dull, lame and fertile and 
^od; she gave him children In 1515, 1516, 1518, 1510, 1512, 1523, and died 
in 1524. 

Meanwhile he became king (January fi t5i5)< Everybody was happy, 
ab<ivF£ jjj [,j5 niother, to whom he gave rhe duchies of Angouleme and Anjou, 
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the counties of Maine and Beaufort, the barony of Amboise. But he was 
generous to others too-tonobles, artists, poets, pages, mistresses. Ills pleas¬ 
ant voice, his cordiality and good temper, his vivacity and charni, his living 
synthesis of chivalry and the Renaissance, endeared hiiti to his country, even 
to his court, France rejoiced, and placed high hopes in him, as Fjigland in 
those yeats in Henry VUl, and the Empire m Charles V; the world seemed 
young again, so fre^ened vt'ith royal youth. And Francis, even more than 
Leo X, was resolved to enjoy his throne. 

WTiat was he really, this Arthur plus Lancelot? Pliysically he would have 
been magnificent, had not his nose been more so; irreverent contemporaries 
called him le rot griind nez. He was sl\ feet tall, broad-shouldered, agile, 
strong; he could mn, jump, ’v^ restlc, fence with the best; he could wield a 
two-handed sword or a heavy lance. His thin beard and mustache did not 
disguise his youth; he was tw enty-one w hen crowned. His narrow eyes sug¬ 
gested alertnc^ and humor, but not subtlety or depth. If his nose betokened 
virility it conformed to his reputation. Bran tome, w'hose Dmties Gaismtes 
cannot be taken as history, wnotc therein that “King Francis loved greatly 
and too much; for being young and free, he embraced now one, now another, 
with indifference ... from which he rook the gramde verole that shortened 
his days.” ‘ The King’s mother was reported to have said that he was punished 
where he had sinned." Perhaps historj' has exaggerated the variety of his 
amours. Whatever their number, he remained outwardly faithful first to 
Frangoisc de Foix, Comtesse dc Chateanbriand, then, from 15 ifi to his death, 
to Anne de Pissclieu, whom he made Duchesse d'Ltampcs. Gossip spread a 
hundred romantic tales about him—that he besieged Milan not for Milan but 
for a pair of unforgemblc eyes that he had seen there,* or that a siren in Pavia 
lured him to his central tragedy.* In any case we may have sonic sjTnpathy 
for so sensitive a king. He was capable of tenderness as well as infatuation: 
when he proposed to divorce his son from the persistently barren Catherine 
dc Mfdlcis, her tears dissuaded him.* ^’Nothing can he imagined more humane 
than Francis,” said Erasmus;* and if that was the pathos of distance, Bude, 
France’s own humanist, described him as “gentle and accessible.’’ ^ 

He was vain even for a man. I le rivaled Henry VIII in the splendor of his 
royal robes, and in the furrv' insouciance of his beret. He took the salamander 
35 his symbol, betokening persistent resurrection from every conflagration, 
but life scorched him none the less. He loved honors, distinctions, adularion, 
and could not bear criddsm. He had an actor whipped for satirising the 
court; Louis Xn, bitten by the same wit, had merely smiled.^ He could be 
ungrateful, as to .\nnc de Montmorency, unfair, as to Charles of Bourbon, 


' AlnuMC ctrtiinly legetidirj' a the sttity of the Iniivyer who, when his wife, £ji Bftte 
Fmataire iThe Prettj' Inj-ninungcrl, wbs coiuotpccil id the bed, deliberately infected 
himself utd garc her wpbilii ihdc she niigiliive i i to the 
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cruel, as to Semblangay; bur by and large lie was forgiving and generous; 
Italians irar^'eled at his liberality,® No ruler in histoiy was kinder to artists, 
r le loved t>eaut\'' intensely and intelligently, and sjjent almost as readily on 
art as on war; he was half the purse of the French Renaissance. 

Hrs intellectual ability did not equal his charm of character. He had little 
Latin and no Greek, but astonished many men by the variety and acoiracy 
of his knowledge in agriculture, hunting, geography, military science, litera¬ 
ture, and art; and he enjoyed philosophy when it did not interfere with love 
or war. He was too reckless and impetuous to be a great commander, too 
lighthearted and fond of pleasure to be a great statesman, too fascinated by 
appearances to get to essences, too amiably influenced by favorites and 
mistresses to choose the best available generals and ministeis. too open and 
frank to be a competent diplomat. His sbner Marguerite griei'ed over his 
incapacity for government, and foresaw that the subtle but inflexible Elm- 
peror would unhorse him in their lifelong joust. Louis XII, who admired 
him as “a fine young gallant,” saw with foreboding the lavish hedonism of 
his successor, “All our W'ork is useless,” he said; "this great boy will spoil 
everything.” 


II. FRANCE IN 1515 

France wjis now enjoying the prosperity^ engendered by a bountiful soiL 
a skillful and thrifty' jieople, and a beneficent reign. The ptipulation was 
some 16,000,000, compared Mitli j,ooo,ooo in England and 7,000,1x10 in 
Spin. Paris, ss-ith 300.000, was rhe largest city in Europe after Constanri- 
nople. The social structure was semi-feudal: nearly alt rhe peasants owned 
the land they rilled, but usually they held it in fief—and owed dues or serv- 
iccs-ri) seigneurs and chevaliers whose function was to organise agriculture 
and provide tniliraiy protection to their kicality and the nation, inflation, 
caused by the repeated dehasenient of coinages and the mining or import of 
precious met a Is, ea.sed the traditional money' dues, ,ind enabled (icasanrs to 
buy land cheaply from the liuid-rich, money-poor nobility"; hence a tund 
prosperity chat kept the French peasant merry and Catholic while the Ger¬ 
man Buiter was making economic and religious revolution. Stimulated by" 
ownership, French energy" drew from the soil the best corn and wine in Eu¬ 
rope; cattle srew fat and multiplied; milk, butter, and cheese AVere on every 
rablc; chickens or other fowd were in almost every yard; and the peasant 
accepted the odor of his pigsty as one of rhe lilcsscd fragrances of life. 

ITictowTi worker—still chiefly a craftsman in his own shop—did not share 
proportionately in this prosperity". Inflation raised prices faster than wages, 
and protective tariffs and royal monopolies, as of salt, helped to keep the 
cost of living hiffh, I^lscontented workers went on strike, but were nearly" 
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always defeated; and ihe law forbade workingmen to unite for economic 
purposes- Commerce moved leisurely along the bountiful rivers, but pain¬ 
fully along the poor roads, paying each lord a toll to pass through his domain. 
Lyons, where the trade of the Mediterranean, ascending the R.hone, met the 
flow of goods from Switzerland and Germany, was second only to Paris in 
French industry, and only to Antwerp as a bourse or center of investment 
and finance. From Marseilles French commerce roamed the Mediterranean, 
and profited from the friendly relations that Francis dared to maintain with 
Suleiman and the Turks. 

From this economy Francis, after the fashion of governments, drew reve¬ 
nues to the limit of tolerance. The uUle (cut) fell as a personal or property 
tajc upon all but nobles and clergy; the clcr^-' paid the King ecclesiastical 
tithes and grants, the nobles supplied and equipped the cavalry that was still 
the flamboyant mainstay of French aims. Taking a lesson from the popes. 

^Q^d—and created to scU—noble titles and political offices; in this 
way the notiz/ffaux richer slowly formed (as in England) a new arisrocracy, 
and the lawyers, buying offices, established a powerful bureaucracy that— 
sometimes over the head of the King-administered the govcmmcnt of 
France. 

The King's pleasures did nor allow hin« much time for government, fie 
delegated its tasks, even the formation of its policies, to men like .\dnural 
Bonnivet, Anne de Montmorency. Cardinals Duprat and dc Tournon. and 
the Vicomte de Lautrec. Three councils aided and advised these men and 
the King: a Privy Council of Nobles, a more intimate Council of Affairs, 
and a Grand Council that handled appeals to the King. E'ccept for this, the 
Farletnent of Paris, composed of some 200 secular or ecclesiastical members 
appointed for life by the King, serv-ed as a supreme court. Ir had the right to 
remonstrate w'ith him when it thought that his edicts contravened the funda¬ 
mental institutions of France; and his decrees lacked the full prestige of law 
until **rcgistered"-in effect ratified-by this ancient corps. Dominated by 
lawyers and old men, the Farlement of Paris became the national political 
organ of the middle classes, and—nest to the Sorbonne—the most conserva- 
tive organization in France. Local pjrlements, and governors appointed by 
the King, adminisrered the provinces. The States-General was for the time 
being ignored; the collection of taxes replaced grants-in-aid, and the ro-le of 
the nobility in government declined. 

The function of the nobles was twofold; to organize the army, and to 
serve the King at court. The coun, consisting of the administrative heads, 
the leading nobles, their wives, and the family and favorites of the King, now 
became the head and front of France, the mirror of fashion, the mobile per¬ 
petual festival of royaltj'. At the summit of this whirl mis the Master of the 
King's Household, who organized rhe whole and patrolled the protocol; 
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then the Chamberlain, who had charge of the royal bedchamber; then four 
Gentlemen of die Bedchamber or First Lords in \\’aiting^ who were always 
at the King's elbow lo wait on his desires; these men were changed even^ 
three months, to give other notables a mm at this exhilarating Intimacy; lest 
anyone be overlooked, there were twentj^ to fifty-four Lords of the Bed¬ 
chamber to serve the highest four; add twelve Pages of the Bedchamber and 
four Ushers of the Bedchamber, and the King s sleeping iiiiarters were ade¬ 
quately cared for. Twenty" lords served as stev arck of the King^s cuisine^ 
managing a staff of forty-five men and twenty-five cupbearers, Stime tWrej^ 
^fants ifhmmeur^boy^ of aw^esome pcdigree—functioncd as royal pages, 
shining in silvered fiverj^; and a host of secretaries multiplied the hand and 
memory of the King. A cardinal was Grand Chaplain of the royal chapel; 
a bishop was Master of the Oratory or prayer sendee; and fifty diocesan 
bishops were allowed to :^ace the court and so augment their fame. Hon¬ 
orary positions as “grooms of the charnber/’ with |.>ensioiis of 240 livres, 
were awarded for dix'ers accomplishments, as to scholars like Bude and poets 
like Marot. \Vz must not forget seven physicians, seven surgeons, four bar¬ 
bers, se^^en chorisTErs, eight craftsmen, eight clerks of the kitchen, eight 
ushers for the audience chaniber. Each of the King's sons had his own at¬ 
tendants—ste^vards. cliancellors, tutors, pages, and seir^ants. Each of the two 
queens at court—Claude and .Marguerite—had her retinue of fifteen or ten 
ladies in w^airingi^ sixteen or eight maids of honor— de 7 iwi$elles. It was 
the most characteristic disfinction of Francis that he raised women to high 
place at his court, wfinked expertly at their liaisonsi encouraged and enjoyed 
their parade of finery and soft charms. court without ladies,^* he said, 
a garden without flowers^^; and probably it was the women—dowered 
with the ageless beauty of art—w'ho gave the court of hrancis 1 a graceful 
spleudor and gay stimulus unequaled even in the palaces of Imperial Rome. 
All the potentates of Europe taxed their peoples to provide some minor 
mirroring of this Parisian fanta5\^ 

Bcoearh the pobshed surface was an mipiense base of senantty^: four 
chefst six assistant chefs, cat>ks specialiiting in soups or sauces or pasmries or 
roasts, and a countless personnel to supply and serve the King's table, the 
iruistne of the court, and the needs and comforts of ladies and 

gentlemen. There were court musicians. led by the most notable singers, 
composers, and irLstrumentalists in Europe outside of Rome+ A Master of the 
Horse, t\venty-fivc noble equerries, and a swarm of coachmen and gtoonis 
attended the royal stables. TTiere were .Masters of the Hunt, a hundred dogs, 
and 300 falcons—trained and cared for by a hundred falconers under a 
Grand Falconer. Four hundred archers formed the King's bodyguard, and 
brightened the court with their colorf ul costumes^ 

For court banquets, bnlls+ marriages, and diplomatic receptions no one 
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building in Paris sufHred. The Louvre ivas then a gloomy foirress; Francis 
abandoned it for the assorted palaces known as Les ToumcUes (The Little 
Towers) near the Bastille, or for the spacious palace where the Parlemevt 
had been wont to sit; better still, loving to hunt, he moved out to Fontaine¬ 
bleau, or down to his chateaus along the Loire at Blois, Chambord, Antboise, 
or Tours—dragging half the court and wealth of France ’with him, Ceilini, 
with his wonted hyperbole, described Iris royal patron as traveling with a 
retinue of 18,000 persons and u.ooo horses.” Foreign ambassadors pro¬ 
tested the cost and ’weariness of catching or keeping up with the King; and 
when they found him he was, as like as not, in bed rill noon, recovering from 
the pleasures of the night before, or busy preparing a hunt or a tournament. 
The cost of all this perambulating glory w*3s cnonnous. The treasury was al¬ 
ways near bankruptcy, taxes ’were forever mounting, the bankers of Lyons 
were dragooned into risky royal loans. In 15a j, perceiving that his expendi¬ 
tures w-ere losing sight of his revenues, the King promised to put a limit on 
his personal indulgences, "not including, howev er, the ordinary run of our 
little necessities and pleasures." ” He excused his extravagance as needed to 
impress envoys, ov'crwhejm ambitious nobles, and please the populace; the 
Parisians, he thought, hungered for spectacles, and admired rather than re¬ 
sented the splendor of their King. 

Now the government of France became bisexual. Francis ruled in appar¬ 
ent omnipotence, but he was so fond of women that he readily yielded to 
his mother, his sister, his mistress, even hLs wife. He must have loved Gaude 
somewhat, to keep her so constantly pregnant. He had married her for rea¬ 
sons of state; he felt entitled to appreciate other women more artistically 
designed. The court followed the lead of the King in making a mannerly 
art of adulter>'. The clergy adjusted themselves after making the requisite 
objections, The people made no objections, but gratefully imitated the easy 
code of the court—except one girl, ’who, we arc told, deliberately marred 
her beauty to deflect the royal lechery (1524).“ 

The most influential woman at the court was the King’s mother, "Address 
yourself to me,” said Louise of Savoy to a papal legate; "and we shall go our 
way. If the King complains w'c’ll just let him talk,” ” Very' often her advice 
was good, and when she serv'cd as hi,e regent the country' fared better than 
ar his own lax hands. Bur her covetousness drove the Duke of Bourbon to 
treason, and let a French army starve in Italy. Her son forgave her every¬ 
thing, grateful that she had made him a god. 
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HI. ALARGUERITE OF NAVARRE 

Probablv he loved hk sister only next to hk mother, and above his mis¬ 
tresses—whose ministrations gave him something less lasting and profound 
than her selfless adoration. Love was her life—love of her mother, of licr 
brother, of her husbands, Platonic love, inysrical religious love. A pretty 
stuiy' said **she \s'as bom smiling, and held out her little hand to each 
comer,” She called her mother, her brother, and herself N 6 tre Trinkf, 
and was content to be "the smallest angle” of that “perfect triangle.” ” By 
her birth she was .Marguerite of Angoulcmc, Orleans, and \^alois. Two years 
older than Francis, she shared in bringing him up, and iu their childliood 
games “she was hk mother, hk mktress, and his little wife.” She watched 
over him as fondly as if he had been some saving divinity bcconte man; 
and when she found that he was alsr» a satyr she accepted that deposition as 
rhe right of a Greek god, though she herself seems to have taken no taint 
from her envirumnenr. She far outstripped Franck in studies, but she never 
ct|naled hk connoisseur’s appreciation of art. She learned Spankh, Italian, 
Larin, Greek, and s<ime l-lebrew; site surrounded herself avidly with 
scholars, poets, theologians, and philosophers. Nevertheless she grew into an 
attractive wonian, nor physically beautiful (she too had the long \^alois 
nose), but exercising a strong fascination by her charms of character and 
intellect. She was iYmpaticff, agreeable, generous, kind, with a frequent dash 
of sprighrly humor. She herself was one of the best poets of the time, and 
her court at Nerac or Pau was the most brilliant literary center in Europe. 
Everyone loved Iter and wkhed to be near her, Thar romantic but cynical 
age called her la perfe des Valoh—ior twdrgmfii w*as Latin for pearl; and a 
prettv' legend grew that Louke tif Savoy had conceived her by swallowing 
a pearl. 

Her letteis to her brother are among rhe fairest and lendcrcst in literature. 
There must have been much go<»d in him to draw out such devotion. Her 
other loves Unwed or ebbed, burned or cooled; thk pure passion was con¬ 
stant through fifty years, and always intense. Hie breath of that love almost 
clears the air of that perfumed time, 

Gaston de Foix, nephew of Louis Xll, aroused her first romance, then 
went off to Italy to conquer and die at Ravenna (1513). Guillaume de Bon- 
nivet fell deeply in love with her, but found her hcair still full of Gaston; he 
married one of her ladies in waiting to be near Iter. At seventeen (i ^^09) she 
was wed to Charles, Duke of .Alen^on, also of royal pedigree; Franck had 
requested the marriage to cement an alliance of troublesomely rival families; 
but iMargucritc found it hard ro love the youth. Bonniver offered her the 
ccinsnlarions of aduircrv; she disfigured her face wnch a sharp stone to break 
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[he spell of her clurm on hiin. Borh Akti^on and Bonnivec wem lo flghc for 
Francis in IralyjBonnivct died a hero at Paina; Alenfon was reported ro have 
fled at the crisis of the battle. He returned to Lyons to find himself nniver'’ 
sally scorned; Louise of SaToy berated him as a coward; he fell ill of pleurisy'; 
Marguerite forgave him and nursed him tenderly, but he died (1525). 

After TWO years of widowhood Maigueritc, now ilurry-fivc, married 
Henri dVMhrcr, titular King of Navarre, a youth of tw'enty-four. Kept out 
of his principality by the claims of Ferdinand II and Charles V to Navarre, 
Henri was made governor of Guienne by Francis, and established a minor 
court at Ndrac, somcrimes at Pau, in southwest France. He treated Mar¬ 
guerite as a mother, almost as a mother-in-law; he did not insitatc her fidelity 
to the marriage vows, and she had to console herself by playing hostess and 
protectress to writers, philosophers, and Protestant refugees. In 1518 she 
bore Henri a daughter, Jeanne d'Albret, destined to fame as the mother of 
Henry Tw'o years later she gave birth to a son, who died in infancy; 
thereafter she wore nothing but black. Francis wrote her a letter of such 
tender piety as we might rather have cxjjected from her pen. Soon, how¬ 
ever, he commanded her and Henri to surrender Jeanne to him to be brought 
up near the royal court; he feared that Henri would betrotli her to Philip II 
of Spain, or that she w^ould be reared as a Protesranr. This separadon was 
the profaiindest of Marguerite’s many griefs before the death of the King, 
but it did not interrupt her devotion to him. It is sad but necessary to relate 
that when Francis bade Jcaime marry the Duke of Qeves, and Jeanne re¬ 
fused, Marguerite supported the King to the point of Instrucring Jeanne's 
governess to thrash her rill she consented. Several beatings w^ere adminis¬ 
tered, bur plucky Jeanne—a girl of twelve—issued a signed document to 
the effect that if she were forced into the marriage she would hold It null. 
The wedding was arranged nevertheless, on the theory' that the needs of the 
state were the supreme law; Jeanne resisted to the last, and had to be carried 
into the church. As soon as the ceremony was over she lied, and went to live 
with her parents at Pau, where her extravagance in dress, retinue, and 
charities almost ruined then). 

jMargucrite herself was the embodiment of charity. She walked unescorted 
in the streets of Pau, “like a simple demoiselle,” aJIow'ed anyone to approach 
her, and heard at first hand the sorrows of her people. “No one ought to go 
away sad or disappointed from the presence of a prince,” she said, "for kings 
are the minisrers of the poor , , , and the potir arc the members of God.” ” 
She called herself the "Prime Minister of the Poor." She vlrited them in their 
homes, and sent them physicians from her court. Henri co-operated fully 
in this, for he was as excellent a ruler as he was a negligent husband, and the 
public \^'orks directed by him seiA'cd as a model to France, Together he and 
Marguerite financed the education of a large itumber of jjoor students. 
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nmong them the A my or who ktcr tninskted Plutarch. jMargueritc g^vc 
shelter and saferv' to .Manit^ Rabelais, Despericn;, Lefevre d'Etaples, Calvin, 
and so many others that one of her proreges compared her to '*a hen care- 
fuliy calling together her chicks, and covering them wicb her wings.'" ^ 
Aside from her charities three interests dominated her life at Ncrac and 
PaU: literature, Platonic Jove, and a ni\^c theology that found room for 
Carholicism and Pforestantisim alike, and tolemnce even for free thought. 
It was her custom to have poets read to her as she embroidered^ and she her¬ 
self composed verses of some vvordi, in which human and divine love 
mingled in one obscure ecstasy. She published in her lifetime several volumes 
of poetry and drama; they are not as fine as her letters, which were not 
printed till 1B41. .\11 the world knows of her Heptmterm, because of its re¬ 
puted indecency; hut patrons of pornography will be disappointed in ir* 
llvcse stories were in the manner of the rime, ^yhich found its chief humor in 
the pranks, anomalies, and vicissitudes of love, and in the deviations of monks 
from their the stories themselves are told with restraint* They are the 
talcs related by the men and women of ATarguerite's court, or that of Francis^ 
they were written dowm by or for her (1544-48), but were never pub¬ 
lished 1>y her; they appeared in print ten years after her death. She had in¬ 
tended them to form another Dccujiteroii^ but as the book stopped short 
with the seventh day of the storytelling, the editor called it HepiiiFfier pti. 
Many of the narratives seem to be authentic histories, dkguised with changed 
names. Branrome tells us that his mother was one of the storytellers, and 
that she had a key ro the real persons concealed by pseudonynns in the tales; 
he assures; us, for e:sample, that the fourth talc of the fifth day is an account 
of Bonnivet^s attempts upon Marguerite herself.^^ 

It must be admitted that the professed taste of our day would feel obliged 
in blush at these stories of seduction, told hy French ladies and gentlemen 
who thus beguiled their days of waiting for a flood to abate and let them 
return from the baths of Cauterets. Sesme nf the incidental remarks are 
startling: *‘Yiju mean to say, then* chat all is lawful to those who love, pro¬ 
vided no one knows?"' '"Yes, in truth; 'ds only fools who are found out/' ^ 
The general philt^sophy of the l>t>ok finds exprirssion in a pregnant sentence 
of the fifth story: "X^nhappy kdy who does not carefully preserve the 
treasure which does her so much honor when well kept, and so irmch dis¬ 
honor when she continues to keep it.'" The stories arc lightened by many 
a jolly quip: so we hear of a pious pharmacist of Pau “who never had any¬ 
thing to do wnch his wife except in [ loly Week by way of penance.” Hdf 
the humor, as in Boccaccio, rums on monastic gamboling. '"Tlicse good 
forhers,” says a character in the fifth istory^ ^^preach chastity to us, and want 
to foul o-ur wives.” An outraged husband agrees; “They dare not touch 
money, but they arc ready to handle women's thighs, which arc much 
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more dangerous.” It should he added that the merrv' stonTcHers hear Mass 
even' momiug, and fmitigate every second page with arias of piety, 

Tiut Marguerite should have enjoyed ur collected these tales points the 
mood of the age, and cautions us not to picture her as a saint utidJ her de¬ 
clining years, W hile site herself seems to have been sedulously pure, she 
tolerated much Jaxit}'' in others, made no recorded objections to the King's 
distribution of his powers, and kept on terms of intimate frieodship with 
his successive mistresses, Apparently the men, and most of the women, 
thought of love betu'een the sexes in unashamedly sexual terms. It was a 
charming custom of French women, in that lighthearted reign, to make 
presents of their ganers to imaginative men “ Marguerite considered phys¬ 
ical desire as quite permissible, but she herself made room in her heart for 
Platonic and religious love. The cult of Platonic love had come down from 
medieval "courts of love," reinforced by such Italian strains as Bembo's 
paean at the end of Castiglionc’s Qouruer. It Unas good. Marguerite felt, 
that women sliould accept, in adtlitiofi to the usual sexual passion, the devo¬ 
tion of men who w'cre to be rewarded only xvith a tender friendship and 
st>mc harmless intimacies^ this association would train esthetic sensitivity in 
the male, refine his manners, and teach him moral restraint^ so woman would 
civili/e man. Bur in .Marguerite's philosophy there was a liighcr love than 
either the se.sual or the Platonic—the love of goodness, beauty, or any per¬ 
fection, and therefore, above all, the love of Clod, Bur “to love God one 
imisr first love a human crearure perfectly." ^ 

Her religion was as complex and confused as her conception of love. Just 
as the selfishness of her brother cuuld not dim her devotion to him, so the 
tragedies and brutalities of life left her religious faith pure and fervent, how'- 
ever unortliodox. She had skeptical moments; in ha inlroir de rdvie peche- 
resse she confessed that at rimes she had doubted both Scripture and God; 
she charged God w'irh cruelty, and wondered had lie reaUy written the 
Bible.” In 1535 the Sorlumnc summoned her to answer an accusation of 
heresy; she ignored the summons; a monk told his congregation that she 
deserved to be sewn in a sack and thrown into the Seine; ** but the King 
mid the Surbonne and the monks m let hb sister alone. F ie could not credit 
the charges against her; “she loves me so much," he said, "that she will be¬ 
lieve only what I believe."^ 1 Ic was too happy and confident ro dream of 
being a Huguenot. But Marguerite could; she had a sense of sin, and made 
mountain peaks out of iier peccadilloes. She despised the religious orders as 
idling, wenching wastrels; reform, she felt, tvas long overdue. She read some 
of the Lutheran literature, and approved its attacks upon ecclesiastical im¬ 
morality and greed. Francb was amazed to find her, once, praying wnth 
Farel the John the Baptbt of Calvin. At Nerac and Pau, w hOe continuing 
to pray to rlic \'irgin w irh mistfiil piety', she spread her protective skirts 
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over fugitive Protestants, including Calvin himself. However* Calvin was 
much offended to find at her court frccrhitikcn; like Etienne Dolct and Bona- 
venture Desperiers; he reproved her for her tolerance, but she continued it. 
She would gladly have convposed the Edict of Nantes for her grandson. In 
Marguenie the Renaissance and the Reformadon were for a moment onc.^^ 
Her influence radiated through France. Every free spirit looked up to 
her as protectress and idea!. Rabelais dedicated Gffr^antua to her, Ron.sard 
and Joachim dvi fie 11 ay followed, now and then, her Plaronizing, Plotinizing 
mysticism. .Marot’s translations of the Psalms breathed her half’Muguenot 
spirit. In the eighteenth centurs'' fiayie sang an ode to her in his 
In the nineteenth centurv the Protestant Michelet, in tliat magnificent, inter¬ 
minable, unwearying rhapsody called Histoire de Frmce^ offered her his 
gratirude: “Let us alw'ays remember this tender Queen of Navarre, in whose 
arms our people, fleeing from prist>n or the pyre, found safety, honor, and 
friendship. Our gratitude to you, lovable Mother of our Renaissance! Your 
hearth was that of otir saints, your heiirt was the nest of our freedom." 


IV, THK FRENCH PROTEST.ANTS 

No one questioned the need of religious reform, lltc same ecclesiastical 
good and evil appeared here as elsew'herc: faithful priests, devour monks, 
saintly nuns, here and there a bishop dedicated to religiiin rather than poli¬ 
tics; and ignorant or lackadaisical priests, idle and lecherous monks, money- 
grubbing friars pretending poverty', w'eak sisters in rhe convents, bishops 
who took rhe earthly cash and let die celestial credit go. As education rose, 
faith fell; and as the clergy had ftiost of the education, they showed in their 
conduct that they no longer took to heart the once terrifying eschatologv’ 
of their official creed. Some bishops appropriated to themselves a luxurious 
mulriplicit)' of benefices and sees; so Jean of Lorraine hdd-and enjoyed 
revenues from—the bishoprics of Metz, Tout, and \'erdun, the archbishop¬ 
rics of Reims, Lyons, Narbonne, Albi, Macon, Agen. and Nantes, and the 
abbeys of Gorze, Fecamp, Cluiiy, M armou tiers, Saint-Onen, Saint-de-Lat>n, 
Satnt-Gemier, Saint-Medard of Soissons. and Saint-Mansuy of Toul.” It 
was nor enough for his needs; he complained of poverty.®^ Monks de¬ 
nounced the worldlincss of the bishops; priests denounced the monks; Bran- 
tome quotes a phrase then popular in France: "A^'a^ic^ou.s or lecherous as 
a priest or a monk." ** The first sentence of the IleptMit^on describes the 
Bishop of Sees as itching to seduce a married tvortvan; and a dozen stories In 
the book retail the simitar enterprises of various monks. “[ have such a horror 
of rhe ver\' sight of a monk,"sav^ one character, “that I could nor even con¬ 
fess to rhem, believing them to be worw than all other men." *** “There arc 
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some good men among rheni,” admits Oisille—^^lA'hich is Maigaiet’s name, in 
the fieptatneronj for her mother-but this same Louise of Savoy wrote in 
her journal: “In the year 1522 ... my son and 1 , by the grace of the Holy 
Spirit, began to know the hj^crites, white, black, gray, smoky, and of all 
colors, from whtmi Cod in His infinite mercy and goodness preserve and 
defend us; for if Jesus Christ is not a liar, there is not among all mankind a 
more dangerous generation,” 

Yet the acquiadvcrtcss of Louise, the polygyny of her son, the anarchic 
morals of the court, gave no Inspiring example to the clergy, who were so 
largely subject to the King. In 1516 Francis secured from Leo X a Con¬ 
cordat empowering him to appoint the bishops and abbots of France; but 
since he used these appointments largely as rewards for political services, 
the worldly character of the prelacy was confirmed. The Concordat in 
effect made the Gallican Church independent of the papacy and dependent 
upon the state. In this way Francis, a year before Luther's Theses, achieved 
in fact, though graciously not in form, what the German princes and Henry 
Vi!I would win by war or revolution—the nationalization of Christianity. 
WTiat more could French Protestants offer the French King? 

llie first of them antedated Luther. In rjia Jaccjues Lefevre, bom at 
Etaples in Picardy but then teaching at the University of Paris, puhllshed a 
Latin translation of Paul’s Epistles, with a commentary expounding, among 
other heresies, two that ten years later would be basic with Luther: that 
men can be saved not by good works but only by faith in the grace of God 
earned by the redeeming sacrifice of Christ; and that Christ is present in the 
Eucharist by His own operation and good will, not through any priestly 
transubstantiarion of bread and wine. Leffevre, like Luther, demanded a 
return to the Gospel; and, like Erasmus, he sought to restore and clarify the 
authentic text of the New Testament as a means of cleansing Christianity 
from medieval legends and sacerdotal accretions. In tjij he issued a French 
translation of the Testament, and, a year later, of the P^alnw. “I low shameful 
it is.” said one of his comments, “to sec a bishop soliciting people to drink 
with him, caring for naught hut gambling ... constantly liunting . . . fre¬ 
quenting bad hoiiscs!" ” The Soibonne condemned him as a heretic; he fled 
to Strasbourg (1515); Marguerite interceded for him; Francis recalled him 
and made him royal librarian at Bluis and tutor to his children. In i55f, 
when Protestant exceses had angered the King, Lefovre took refuge with 
Marguerite in southern France, and lived tlicre till his death at the age of 
eighty-seven (1537)- 

His pupil Goillaume Bri^onnet, appointed Bishop of Meaux (ipd), set 
himself to reform that diocese in the spirit of his master. After four years of 
zealous work he felt strong enough to venture upon theological Innovations. 
He appointed to benefices such known reformers as Lefevre, Farel, Louis dc 
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Berquiti, Gerard Roussel, and Francois Vatable; and encouraged them to 
preach a “rerum, to the Gospel." Maj^eriie applauded hini, and made him 
her spiritual director. But when the Sorbonne—the school of theology that 
now dominated the LJni'^'crsit>* of Pirns—proclaimed its condemnation of 
Luther (i5zi), Briconner bade his cohorts maJee their peace with the 
Church, The unit\‘ of the Church seemed to him, as to lirasimis and Mar¬ 
guerite, more important than re form. 

The Sorbonne could nut stop the flow of Lutheran ideas across the Rhine. 
Students and merchants brought Luther’s writings from Germany as the 
most exciring news of the day; Frohen sent copies from Basel to be sold in 
France. Discontented w'orkingmen tooh up the New Testament as a revolu¬ 
tionary document, and listened gladly to prracliers wlio drew from the 
Gospels a utopia of social equality. In 15;when Bishop Bri^onnet jmb- 
lished on his cathedral doors a bull of indulgences, Jean Lcclerc, a wool- 
carder of Meau.v, tore it down and replaced it with a placard calling the 
pope Antichrist. He was arrested, and liv order of the PjrleTtteni of Paris 
w'ss branded on the forehead (1 jij ). He moved to Metz, where he smashed 
the religiou-S images before which a procession was planning to offer incense. 
His right hand was cut off, his nose was torn aw'ay, his nipples were plucked 
out with pincers, his head was hound with a band of red-hot iron, and he 
was burned alii'e (1Several other radicals were sent to the stake In 
Paris for “blasphemy.” or for deming the intercessory power of the \"ifgiii 
and the saints (r5i6“i7). 

The people of France generally approt'ed of these executions; it cher¬ 
ished its religious frith as God’s own revelation and covenant, and abomi¬ 
nated heretics os robbing the poor of their greatest cousolarion. No Luther 
appeared in France to rouse the tniddle class against papal tyranny and ex¬ 
actions; the Concordat precluded such an appeal; and Calvin had not as yet 
reached the Genevan eminence from which he could send his stem summons 
to reform. The rebels found some support among the aristocracy, but the 
lords and ladies were too lighthearted to take the new ideas to the point of 
unsettling the faith of the people or the comforts of the court. Francis him¬ 
self tolerated the Lutheran propaganda so long as It offered no threat of 
social or political disturbance. He too had his doubts—about the powers of 
the pope, the sale of indulgences, the existence of purgatory; and possibly 
he thought to ixse his toleration of Protestantism as a xi'eapon over a p^pc 
too inclined to favor Charles V. fic admired Erasmus, sought him for the 
ncu^Collie Royale. and believed xdth him in the encouragement of educa¬ 
tion and ecclesiastical reform—but by steps that would not divide the peo¬ 
ple into xvarring halves, or weaken the services of the Church to private 
morality and social order.” “The King and Madame” (Louise of Savoy), 
WTote Marguerite to Brigonnet in t ji i, “are more than ever well-dbposcd 
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toward the reformatiDn of the Qiurdv”" When the Sorbonne arrested 
Louis dc Berquin for craaslating' some of Luther’s works (1523), he was 
freed by Marguerite’s intercession with the King. But Francis was fright¬ 
ened by the Peasants’ Revolt in Germany, which seemed to have grown our 
of Protestant propaganda; and before leaving for his debacle at Pavia he 
bade the prelates stamp out the Lutheran movement in France. While the 
King was a capdve in Madrid. Berquin was again imprisoned, but .Mar¬ 
guerite again secured an order for hLs release. W’hen Francis himself w'as 
freed he indulged in a jubilee of liberalism, perhaps in gratitude to the sister 
who had so tarred, fur his liberation. 1 Ic recalled Lefevre and Roussel from 
exile, and Marguerite felt that the movement for refonn had won the day. 

Tw'o events drove the King back to orthodoxy. He needed money to 
ransom the two son,': whom he had surrendered to Charles in exchange for 
bis own freedom; the clergy voted him r,3oo,ooo livres, but accompanied the 
grant mth a request for a firmer stand against heresy; and he agreed 
(December j(S, f5i7). On May 3J. 1518, he was dismayed to learn that 
both the heads on a statue of the 'N'ligin and Child outside a church in the 
parish of Saint-Germain had been smashed during the night. The people 
cried out for vengeance. Francis offered a thousand cnnvns for the discov¬ 
ery of the vandals, and led a siJmber procession of prelates, stare officials, 
nobles, and populace to repair the broken statues with silver heads. The 
Sorbonne took advantage of the rcacrion to Imprison Berquin once more; 
and w'hile Francis was absent at Blois the impenitent Lutheran was burned 
at the stake (April 17,1519), to the joy of the attendant niulrirude.''^ 

The mood of the King varied with the shifts of his diplomacy. In 1531, 
angry at the collaboratioo of Clement \ni with Charles V, he made over¬ 
tures to the Lutheran princes of Germany, and allowed -Marguerite to install 
Roussel as preacher to large gatherings in the Louvre; and when the Sor¬ 
bonne protested he banished its leaders from Paris. In October 1533, he was 
on good terms with dement, and promised active mexsurcs against the 
French Protestanrs. On November 1 Nicholas Cop delivered his pro-Luth¬ 
eran address at the university; the Sorbonne rose in wrath, and Francis or- 
dcrctl a new persecution. But then his quarrel with the Emperor sharpened, 
and he sent Guillaume du Bellay, favorable to refonn, to Wittenberg with 
a request that .Mclanchthon should formulate a possible reconciliation be- 
tw-een the old faith and the new ideas (1534), and thereby make possible an 
alliance of Prottstant Germany and Catholic France. Mclanchthon com¬ 
plied, and marten; were moving fast, w^hen an extreme faction among the 
French reformers posted in the streets of Paris, Orleans, and other cities, and 
even on the doors of the King’s bedchamber at Amboise, placards denounc¬ 
ing the Mass as idolatry, and the Pope and the Catholic clergy as "a brnciod 
of vermin . ., apostates, wolves ,., liars, bla.sphemers, murderers of souls" 
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f October 18t 15 ]4)/^ Enraged^ Francis ordered an Indiscjimiriare imprisem- 
ment of all mspeers^ soon rhe jails were full. Manv printers were arrested, 
and for a rime all printing was prohibiied. Marguerite. Marot, and many 
moderate Pr^itestanrs joined in coDdemning the placards. The King, his sons, 
ambassadors, nobles, and clcrgj^ marched in solemn silence, bearing lighted 
candles, to hear an expiatory Mass in Notre Dame (January 11, 1535). 
Francis declared that he would behead hLs own children if he found them 
harboring theie blasphemous heresies. That evening six Protestants were 
burned tci deatit in Paris by a method judged fit to appease the Deity; rhev 
were suspended over a fire, and were repealedlv lowered into it and raised 
from it so that their agony might be prolonged.^ Between November 10^ 
1534, and May 5^ 1535, rwenrv'Tour Protestants were burned ahve in Paris, 
Pope Paul in reproved the King for needless seva^rity* and ordered him to 
end the persecution/' 

Before the year was out Francis was again wooing the German Protes¬ 
tants, He himself wrote to Meknehthon (July i535)t inviting him to 
come and “confer with some of our most distinguished doctors as to the 
means of re-establishing in the fjhurch that sublime harmony which is the 
chief of all my desires.” iMelanchthon did not come. Perhaps he suspected 
Francis of wing him as a thorn in the Em|xror's side; or he w^as dissuaded 
hy Luther or the FJector of Saxony, who said, “The F’rench are not Evangel¬ 
icals, they are Erasmians.” This was true of Marguerite^ Briyonnet, Le- 
fevre, Roussel; not true of the placardists, or of the Calvinistic I luguenots 
who were beginning to mulriply in southent France. After making peace 
with Charles (1538), Francis abandoned all efforts to conciliate his own 
Protestants. 

The darkest disgrace of his reign was only partly his fault. The \kud0i3 
or W'aldenseSp who still cherished the semi-Protstant ideas of Peter Waldo, 
their melfth-centuiyToundcn had been allowed, under royal protection, to 
maintain their Quakerlikc existence in some villages along the Durance 
River in Provence. In 1^30 they entered into correspondence with reform¬ 
ers in Geniiany and Switzerland, and c\^^o years later they drew up a profes¬ 
sion of faith based on the views of Buccr and Oecolampsidius, A papal legate 
sec up the Inquisition among them; they appealed to Franck; he bade the 
prosecution cease (1^33)* Bur Cardinal de Toumon, alleging that die 
^\kldenses were In a treasonable consj^iracy against the government, per¬ 
suaded the ailing^ vacillating King to sign a decree {January i, *545) diar 
all M'aldenses found guilty of heresy should be pur to deaths The officers of 
the PiTrlefftcTit at Aix-cn-Provence interpreted the order to mean mass ex¬ 
termination. The soldiers at first refused to obey the command; they w ere, 
however* induced to kill a few; the heat of murder inflamed them, and they 
passed Into ma.'tsaLTe. AMihin a week (April ii-t8) several villages were 
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burned to the groundi in one of them 800 men, women, and children wxrc 
slaughtered; in two months 3,000 were killed, twenty-rwo villages 
were Tiuxd, 700 men were sent to the galleys. Twenty-five terrified women, 
seeking refuge in a cavern, were asphyxiated by a (ire built at its mouth. 
Protestant Sw'itzeriand and Germany raised horrified protests; Spain sent 
Francis congratiilaKons,^ A year later a small Lutheran group was found 
meeting at iVlcaux under the leadership of Pier re Leclerc, brother of branded 
Jean; fourteen of the group were torcured and burned, eight after having 
their tongues torn out (October 7, i54(i). 

These persecutions W'erc the supreme failure of Francis’ reign. The cour¬ 
age of the manyrs gave dignity and splendor to tlieir cause; thousands of 
onlookers must have been impressed and dLsturbed, who, without these 
spectacular executions, might never have bothered to change their inherited 
faith. Dcs]jitc the recurrent terror, clandestine “s'^’amis” of Protestants ex¬ 
isted in 1530 in Lyons, Bordeaux, Orleans, Reims, Amiens, Poitiers, Bourges, 
Nimcs, La Rochelle, Chllous, Dijon, Toulouse. Huguenot legions sprang 
almost out of the ground. Francis, dying, must have known that he had left 
his son not only the encompassing hostility of England, Germany, and 
Switzerland, but a heritage of hate in France herself. 


V. IIAPSBURO AND VAIXdS: I5 I 5-26 

it w'as uot to be ex|.iected that so volatile a monarch \vould be content to 
surrender all the hopes that had agitated his predecessors for adding Milan, 
and if possible Naples, as brilliants in the French crown. Louis XII had ac¬ 
cepted the natural limits of France—had rccognb.cd, so to speak, the sover¬ 
eignty of the Alps. Francis vinthdrew the recognition, and challenged the 
right of Duke jMxximilian Sforza to Milan. During several months of nego- 
tbtiuns he collected and equipped an immense force. In August 15 ij, he 
led it by a new* and perilous path—blasting his way across rocky cliffs—over 
the Alps and doum into Italy. At Marignano, nine mi les from Milan, the 
French knights and infantry- met Sforza’s Swiss mercenaries in nvo days 
(September 13-14, 15 r 5) of such killing as Italy had not known since the 
barbarian invasions; lo.tjoo men vt'cre left dead on the ground. Time and 
again the French seemed defeated, when the King himself charged to the 
front and rallied his troops by the example of bis daring. It was customarv' 
for a ruler victorious in battle to reward special bravery by creating new 
knights on the field; but before doing this Francis, In an unprecedented but 
characteristic gtsttirc, knek before Pierre, Seigneur de Bayard, and asked to 
he knighted by the hand of the famous Chevalier sans peur et sms reprochf. 
Bayard protested that the King w*as ex officio the knight of knights and 
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needed no dubbing, but the young sovereign, still only twenty-one, insisted. 
Bayard went through the traditional motions magnilicently, and then put 
away his sw'ord, saying: “Assuredly, tny good sword, thou shalt be well 
guarded as a rdic, and honored above all others, for having this day conferred 
upon so handsome and puLssanr a king the order of chivalry; and never will 
1 wear thee more except against Turks, Aloors, and Saracens!”®' Francis 
entered iMilan as its master, sent its deposed Duke to France with a comfort¬ 
able pension, took also Parma and Piacenza, and signed M'ith Leo X. in 
splendid ceremonies at Bologna, a treaty and Concordat that allowed both 
Pope and King to claim a diplomatic victory, 

Francis returned to France the idol of hLs countrymen, and almost of 
Europe. Me had charmed his soldiers by sharing their hardships and out¬ 
braving their bravery; and though in his triumph he had indulged his vanity, 
he tempered it by giving credit to others, softening all egos with words of 
praise and grace. Tn the intoxication of fame he made hLs greatest mistake: 
he entered his candidacy for the Imperial croxvn. He was legitimately dis¬ 
turbed by the prospect of having Charles I, King of Spain and Naples and 
Count of Flanders and Holland, Income also head of the Holy Roman Em¬ 
pire—with all those claims to Lombardy, and therefore Milan, for which 
.Maximilian had so repeatedly invaded Iraly; within such a new Empire 
France w'ould be surrounded by apparently invincible enemies. Francis 
bribed and lost; Charles bribed more, and won (rjip). The bitrer rivalry 
began that kept W^estem Europe in turmoil till within three years of the 
King’s death. 

Charles and Francis never ran out of reasons for hostility, F.ven before 
becoming Emperor. Charles had claimed Burgundy through his grand¬ 
mother Mary, daughter of Charles the Bold, and had refused to recognize 
the reunion of Burgundy w'ith the French crown. Atilan was formally a 
fief of the Empire. Charles continued the Spanish occupation of Navarre; 
Francis insisted that it should be returned to his vassal, Henri d'Albret. And 
above all rficse cast/j Ire Hi lay the question of questions: AA^ho was to be mas¬ 
ter of Europe—Charles or Francis? The Turks answered, Suleiman. 

Francis struck the first blow. Noting that Charles had on his hands a po¬ 
litical revolution in Spain and a reUgious revolution in Germany, he sent an 
army across the Pyrenees to recaprure Navarre; it was defeated in a cam¬ 
paign u'hose most im|,iortanT incident was the wounding of Ignatius Loyola 
(1521). Another army went south to defend iMilan; the troops mutinied for 
Lwk of pay; they were routed at La Bicocca by Imperial mercenaries, and 
Milan fell to Charles V {1 fir). To cap these mishaps the constable of the 
French armies w'entover to the Emperor. 

Charles, Duke of Bourbon, was head of the powerful family that vvould 
rule France from 1589 to 1791. He was the richest man in the country after 
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the King; 500 nobles were among his retainers; he was the last of the great 
barons who could defv the monarch of the now centralized state. He served 
Francis wed in war., fighting bravely at Marignano; less w'cU in government., 
alienating the Milanese bv his harsh rule. Ill supplied there with funds from 
the King, he laid out 100,000 livres of his own, expecting to be repaid; he 
was nor. Francis looked with jealous misgiving upon this almost royal 
vassal. Me recalled him from .^filan, and offered him thoughtless or inten- 
donal affronts that left Bourbon his brooding enemy. The Duke had mar¬ 
ried Su?.anne of Bourbon, w'hose extensive estates were by her mother’s W'ill 
to revert to the Crown if Suzanne should die without issue, Su?4jnnc so died 
(ifii), but after making a will that left all her property to her husband. 
Francis and his mother claimed the propert\' as the most direct descendants 
of the previous duke of fiuurboii; Charles fought the claim; the Far lenient 
of Paris decided agaimr him. Francis proposed a compromise that would let 
the Duke enjoy the income of the property till his death; he rejected the 
proposal. Louise, fiftj'-one, offered herself as a bride to the thirtv-one-year- 
old Duke, with a clear title to the property as her dowry; he refused. Charles 

V made a rival offer: the hand of his sister Eleonora in marriage, and full 
supporr, by Imperial troops, of the Duke's cUims. Tlie Duke accepted, fled 
by night across the frontier, and w'asmade lieutenant-general of the Imperial 
army in Italy (j ^; j). 

Francis sent Bonnivet against him. Marguerite’s lover proved incompe¬ 
tent; his amty u'as overwhehned at Romagnano by the Duke; and in the 
retreat the Chevalier de Bayard, commanding the dangerous rear guard, was 
fatally wounded by a shot from a harquebus (April 50, 1534). "ITie victori¬ 
ous IJourlion found him dying under a tree, and offered him some consola¬ 
tory compliments. **jMy lord," answered Bayard, "there is pity for me; I die 
havnng done ttiy duty; but t have pity for you, to see you serving against 
your King, your country, and your 03th ” “The Duke was moved, but had 
bunted all bridges lithind him. He entered into an agreement with Qiarles 

V and Ilenn' V lli by which all throe were to invade France simultaneously, 
overw'helm all French forces, and divide the land among them. As his part 
of the bargain the Duke entered Provence, took .Ms, and laid siege to Mar¬ 
seille; but his campaign tvas poorly provisioned, met unexpectedly strong 
resistance, and collapsed. I Ic retreated into Italy (September 1514).^ 

Francis thought it wise to pursue him and recapture Milan. Bonnivet, 
foolish to the end, advised him to take Pavia first, and then come upon Milan 
from the south; the King agreed, and laid siege (August 26, 1514). But 
here too the defense w’ossuperior to the offense; for four months the French 
host WM held at bay. while Bourbon, Charles of Laiinoy (Viceroy of 
Naples), and the Marquis of Pescara (husband of Vittoria Colonna) gath¬ 
ered a new army of 17,01x1 men. Suddenly this force appeared behind the 
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French* on the same day (Februan*" 24* 1515) Francis found his men as¬ 
saulted on one side by this unexpected muldtude, and on the other by a 
sorde from Pavia. As usual^ he fought in the \2ii of tfie melee, and killed so 
many of the enemy with his ouTt sword that he thought victory assured, 
fiur his generalship was sacrificed to his courage; liis forces were poorly de¬ 
ployed; his infantry moved in horween his artillery and the foe* making the 
superior French guns useless. The French faltered; the fhike of Alen^on 
fled, taking the rear guard with him. Francis challenged his disordered army 
to follow him back into the battle- only the most ^lant of his nobles ac^ 
conipanied hiin» and a slaughter of French chivalry ensued. Francis re¬ 
ceived wounds in the face, on the arms and legs, hut struck out tirelessly; his 
horse collapsed under him; still he fought. His loyal knights fell one by one 
till he w as tefr alone. He was surrounded by enemy soldiers^ and was about 
to be slain when an officer recognized him, saved him, and led him to Lan- 
noy, who with low bows of respect accepted his sword. 

The fallen King was confined in the fortress of Pizzighetronc near Cre¬ 
mona, w hence he w'as allowed to send his oft quoted, oft misquoted letter to 
his niiithcr, who \vas ruling France in his absence: 

TO THE Ri oiLVT OF FRANCE: Madame, that you may know how stands 
the rest of mV mis for tune: there Ls nothing in the world left to me 
but honor and my life, ivhich is saved frfe totite chose 7 m mVrt 
demeuri que rhormeur ct la qiii cst sauvse). And in order that in 
your adversjtj^ tins might bring you snme little comfort, T 
prayed for permission to WTite you this letter . . . entreating you, in 
the exercise of your aceifstnmtd prudence, to du nothing rash, for 
] have hope^ after all, that God will not forsake me. ., 

He sent a similar nntc to Marguerite, who answered both: 

Aiv lord: The joy we are still feeling at the kind letters which vou 
were pleased to write yesterday to me and your morhcr, makes so 
happy with the assurance of your health, on v^^hich nur life depends, 
that it seems to me that we ought to think of nothing but of praising 
God and desiring a conrinuance of your good new's, which is the best 
meat we can have to live on. And inasmuch as the Creator has given 
us grace that our ttiitiiy should be alwav^ united, the other m-a do 
entreat you that this letter, presented to you who arc the thirds mav^ 
be atrccptcd vkith the same affection with w'hich it is cordially offered 
you by your most humble and obedient servants, ynur mother and 
sister, 

LOUISE, .M VRCCERITE*^ 

To the Emperor at jMadrid Francis wrote a very humble letter telling him 
that “if it please you to have so much honorable pity as to aiisw^er for the 
safety which a captive king of France describes to find .. . you may be sure 
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of obtaining an acquisition instead of a useless prisoner, and of making a 
king of France your slave forever.” Francis had not been trained to mis¬ 
fortune. 

Charles received the news of his ^-icTory calmly, and refused to celebrate 
it, as many suggested, with a splendid festival. He retired into his bedroom 
(we are told), and knelt in prayer. To Francis and Louise he sent what 
seemed to him moderate terms for peace and the liberation of the King, (i) 
France must give up Burgundy and alt claims to Flanders, Artois, and Italy, 
(i) All lands and dignities claimed by the Duke of Bourbon must be sur¬ 
rendered to him. (3) Provence and Dauphinc should be made an independ¬ 
ent stare. (4) France must restore to England all French territory formerly 
held by Britain—Le., Normandy. Anjou, Gascony, and Guienne, (5) Francis 
must sign an alliance with the Emperor, and join him in a campaign against 
the Turks. Louise answered that Fiance would not yield an inch of territory, 
and was prepared to defend itself to the last mart. The Regent acted now 
with an energy, resolution, and incdltgcnce that made the French people 
for^ve her headstrong faults. She arranged at once for the organization and 
equipment of new armies, and set them to guard all points of possible in¬ 
vasion. To keep the Emperor’s mind off France, she urged Suleiman of 
Turkey to defer his attack on Persia and undertake instead a wesnvard cam¬ 
paign; we do nor know what part her plea played in the Sultan’s decision, but 
in t jziS he marched into Hungary, and inflicted so disastrous a defeat upon 
the Chrisdan army at Mohacs that any invasion of France by Charles would 
have been deemed treason to Christendom. Meanwhile Louise pointed out 
to Henry V^'lll and Qemcnr V’ll how both England and the papacy would 
be reduced to bondage if the Emperor were allowed all rhe terrirory that he 
dmanded. Henry wavered; Louise persisted, and offered him an “indem- 
oity” of 1,000,000 crowns; he signed a defensive and offensive alliance with 
France (August jo, 1515)' Tilts female diplomacy opened male eyes, and 
shattered Charles’s confidence. 

By agreement among Louise, Lannoy, and the Emperor, the captive 
King was transported to Spain. When Francis reached Valencia (July j, 
1515), Charles sent him a coumous letter, but his treatment of his prisoner 
went no further toward chivalry. Francis was assigned a narrow room in 
an old castle in Madrid, under rigorous vigilance; rhe sole freedom allowed 
him was to ride on a mule near the castle, under watch of armed and mounted 
guards. He asked Qiarlcs for an intenuew; Charles put it off, and allowed 
two weeks of fretting confinement to incline Francis toward pa>ing a heavy 
price for liberty. Louise offered to meet the Emperor and negotiate, but he 
fought it better to play upon his prisoner than have a woman chann him 
into lenience. She uifoimed him that her daughter Alarguerite, now a widow 
“would be happy if she could be agreeable to hLs Imperial Majesty,” but he 
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preferred fsabelk of Portugal]^ \vho» mth a dowry of 900,000 crowns^ could 
provide hjjiT at once with bed and board. After two motitl^s of anxious irti- 
pnsonjnent, Francis felJ dangerously ill The Spanish people, regretting the 
Emperor's severity, went to their churches to pray for die French King. 
Charles prayed too, for a dead ruler would be w^orthless as a political pasm. 
He visited Francis brleflvt promised him an early release, and sent pennission 
to Marguerire to come and comfort her brother. 

jMargueritc sailed from Aiguesmortes (August 37, Barcelona, 

and thcncc was carried bv slow and tortuous litter through half the length 
of Spain to Madrid* She consoled herself with writing poetry, and sending 
characteristically fervent messages to the King. '^^Vhacever may be required 
of me^ though St be to fling to the winds the ashes of my bones to do you 
serTpdee, nought will be strange or difiicuit or painful to me^ but will be solace, 
case of mind, honor.^* When at last she reached the bedside of her brother 
she found him apparently recovering; but on September sy he had a relapse, 
fell into a coma, and seemed to be dying. Marguerite and the household 
knelt and prayed, and a priest adminktcrcd the sacratnent* A tedious con¬ 
valescence followed. Marguerite stayed with Francis a month, then went 
to Toledo to appeal to the Emperor. He received her pleas coldly; he had 
learned of Hemy^ s league with France, and longed to punish the duplidtj" of 
his late ally, and the audacity of Louise. 

Francis had one card left to play, though it would almost cerrainly mean 
his lifelong imprisonment. Hat ing w^amed his sister to leave SpaiiT as quickly 
as possible, he signed (November 15:15) a formal letter of abdication in 
favor of his eldest son; and since this second Francis was a boy of only eight 
shears, he named Louise—and, m case of her deaths Marguerite—as regent of 
France. Charles saw at once that a king without a kingdom, with nothing 
to surrender, would be useless. But Francis had more physical than moral 
courage. On January 14, 152^, he signed with Charles the Treaty of Madrid. 
Its terms were essentially those that the Emperor had proposed to Louise; 
they w^ere even marc severe* for they required that the two oldest sons of 
the King should be handed over to Charles as hostages for the faithful execu¬ 
tion of the agreement, Francis further consented to iriarry the Emperor’s 
sister Eleonora* Qucen-Dow*ager of Portugal; and he swore that if he should 
fail to carry out the terms of the treaty he would rerum to Sj^in to resume 
imprisonment.*'^ However^ on August 21* 1515. he had deposited w ith liis 
aides a paper nullifying in advance '"all pacts, conventions, renunciations, 
quittances, revocations, derogations, and oaths chat he might have to make 
contraiy^ to his honor and the good of liis crown'"; and on the eve of signing 
the treaty he repeated this statement to his French negotiators, and declared 
that **it was through force and constraint, confinement, and length of im- 
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prisotimeor that he was si^iun^; and that all that was contained in it was and 
iliould remain null and of no effect.” “ 

On March 17, jji6. Viceroy Lannoy delivered Francis to .Marshal 
Lautrec on a barge in the Bidassoa River, ^vhlch separates Spanish Irun from 
French Hendayei and in return Lannoy received Princes Francis and Henry. 
Their father gave them a blessing and a tear, and hurried on to French soil. 
IFiere he leaped U}>i>ii a hoisc, cried joyfully, airi a king again!" and rode 
on to Bayonne, where Louise and .Marguerite awaited him. At Bordeaux 
and Ct^ac he spent three months in sports to recover his health, and in¬ 
dulged in a little love; had he not been a monk for a year? Louise, who had 
quarreled with the G)mtesse de Oatcaubriand, had brought tvich her a 
pretty, blonde-haired maid of honor, eighteen years old, Anne de I leilly de 
Pisselieu, who, as planned, struck the King’s famished eye. He wooed her 
in haste, and soon won her as hk mistress; and from that moment rill death 
parted rhem the new favorite shared with Louise and .Marguerite the heart 
of the King. She pur up paricnrly wirti his marriage to Eleonora, and ^vith 
his inctdcnral liaisons. To save appearances he gave her a husband, Jean 
de Brosse, made him Due, and her Duchesse, d’Etampes, and smiled ap¬ 
preciatively when Jean retired to a distant estate in Britanny, 


VI. WAR AN'D PEACE: 15 26-47 

WTien the terms of the Treaty of Aladrid became generally kmown they 
aroused almost universal hosriliry to Charles. The German E*rotestants trem¬ 
bled at the prospect of facing so strengthened an enemy. Italy resented Ills 
claim to suzerainty in Lombardy. Clement VHl absolved Francis from the 
oath he had sworn at jMadrid, and joined France, Milan, Genoa, Florence, 
and Venice in forming the League of Cognac for common defense (May la, 
1526). Charles called Francis "no gentleman," bade him return to hk Spanish 
prison, ordered a harsher confinement for the King’s sons, and gave free rein 
to his generals to discipline the Pope. 

An Imperial army collected in Germany and Spain poured down through 
Italy, scaled the walls of Rome (the Duke of Bourbon dying in rlic process), 
sacked the citj'' more thoroughly than any Goths or Vandals had «er done, 
killed 4,c3oo Romans, and imprisoned ciement in Sant’ Angelo. The Em¬ 
peror, who had remained in Spain, a.ssured a scandalized Europe that his 
starving army had exceeded his instructions; net'ertheless his representatives 
in Rome kept the Pope shut up in Sant’ Angelo from May 6 to December 7, 
1527, and exacted fmm an almost bankrupt papacy an indemnity of 3(68,000 
CTO\vns. Clement appealed to Francis and Hcnr>' for aid, Francis dispatched 
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Lautrec to Italy witK an armv that sacked Pavia m reckless revenge for its 
resistance nivo years t>eforc, and Italy wondered At'herher French friends 
were anv better tJian Gemian enemies. Lautrec by-passed Rome and be¬ 
sieged Naples^ and the city^ began to stanx. But meanwliilc Francis had of¬ 
fended Andrea Doria, head of the Genoese navy. Dork called his fieer from 
the siege of Naples, went over to the side of the Ejmperor, and provisioned 
the besieged. Lautrec s airny staix'ed in turn; Lautree himself died* and his 
army melted away (1518) . 

TTie comedy of the rulers hardly relieved the tragedy of the people. WTien 
the emissaries of Francis and Henry appeared at Burgos to make a formal 
declaration of war* Charles retorted to the French envoy' “The King of 
France is not in a position to address to me such a deckirarion^ he is my 
prisoner. , . . Your master acted like a dastard and a scoundrel m not keep¬ 
ing his word chat he gav'C me touching the Trear\" of Afadrid; if he likes 
to say the contrary I will maintain my words against him nith my body to 
hk”®'* This challenge to a duel ^vas readily accepted by Franck who sent 
a herald to tell Charles* '"You have lied in your throat.” Charles responded 
grandly, naming a place for the encounter and asking Francis to name the 
time; hut French nobles intercepted the messengett and judicious dela)^ put 
oflF the match to the Greek kalends* Nations had grov™ so large that their 
differences of ecemomic or political interest could not be settled by private 
combat, or by the sniall mercenary armies that had been playing the game of 
war in Renaissance Italy. The modem method of decision by competitive 
destrucrion took form in this Hapshurg-A'alois debate.* 

It took two women to teach the potentates the art and \\usdoin of peace. 
Louise of Savoy communicated with Margaret of Austria^ Regent of the 
Netherlands, and suggested that Franck anxious for the return of his sons* 
w'ould abandon all claim to Flanders, Artois, and Italy, and vi^ould pay a 
ransom of 2,000,000 gold ernwms for liLs children, but would never cede 
Burgundy. Alargaret persuaded her nephew to defer his claim to Burgundy, 
and to forget the claims of the Duke of Bourbon, now convemently dead* 
On August 3, Tti9i the two women and their diplomatic aides signed La 
Paix des the “Ladies Peacc^^ of Canibrai. The ransom was raised 

out of the commerce, iiidustr)% and blood of France, and the royal princes, 
after four years of captivity, returned to freedom with srorics of cruel treat¬ 
ment that enraged Francis and France. While the two able w^omen found 

*Tbe dutl had existed m the i\ lid die as an appeal, vnder royd cir judiEiifll 
and control, ro rhe judgmedr of Gad. In ihc cento ly Jt beemne a nrimie and b- 

dividual dc/ense of s.ligriFed htinor; it developed Its. o^vn mice laws outside the htm of the 
stat^; and it shared in some mevure in dcvclapcng the niles of gcnrlemartlv E!Oiine^^ and 
i^crreeT remraint. It was not Icgidly pcrm.ttted in France after 1547, but public opinion con¬ 
tinued to sancticTi a. In England it'fcl] into under Eliza bechj trial by combat, however* 

remained legal there till 1817. 
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lasting pcacc-Margarec in 1530, Lnuisc in 1531—the kings prepared to re- 
ne\s' their war. 

Francis turned evcjywliere for help. To Henry VIJI he sent a money ap- 
peasement for having almost ignored him in the Gimbrai settlement- and 
Henrv', furious at Charles for opposing his “divorce," pledged his support 
to France, Within a year or so Francis negotiated alliances with the Protes¬ 
tant princes of Germany, with the Turks, and with the Pope. The vacillating 
Pontiff, however, soon made peace with Charles,, and crowned him emperor 
{1530)—the last coronation of a Holy Roman Emperor by a pope. Then, 
frightened by a monarch who had in effect made Italy a province of his 
realm, Clement sought a new bond with France by offering his niece Cather¬ 
ine de i\I6dicis in marriage to F tancis’ son Henry, Duke of brleaits. King and 
Pope met at Marseille (October 28,1533), and the marriage, pregnant with 
history, was perfonned by the Pope himself. A year later Clement died, not 
yet having made up his mind about anything. 

The Emperor, already old at thirty-five, shouldered his seif-imposed bur¬ 
dens with weary fortitude. He was shocked to leant—on the word of the 
Sultan’s \Tzicr to Ferdinand of Au.stria—that the Turkish siege of \^enna in 
1529 had been undertaken in response to an appeal from Francis, Louise, and 
Clement VII for help against the encompassing Empire.**^ Moreover, Francis 
had allied himself with the Tunisian chieftain Khair cd-Din Barbarossa, w ho 
was harassing Christian commerce In the western Mediterr^ean, raiding 
coastal towns, and carrying captive Christians into slavery. Charles collected 
another army and navy, crossed to Tunis (1533). captured it, freed 10,000 
Christian slaves, and rewarded his unpaid troops by letting them loot the city 
and massacre the Moslem population, Leaving garrisons in Bona and La Gol- 
eta, Charles returned to Rome (April 5. 1536*) as the rritimphant defender of 
Christendom against Islam and the King of France, Francis had meanwhile 
renewed his claim to jMilan, and in .March 1536, he had conquered the duchy 
of Savoy to dear his road into Italy, Charles was furious. In a passionate ad¬ 
dress before the new pope, Paul III, and the full consistory of cardinals, lie 
recounted his efforts for peace, the French King’s violations of the treaties 
of Madrid and Cambrai, and the alliances of his “Most tlhristian Majestv’' 
(as Francis was called) with the enemies of the Church in Gennany, andof 
atristianity in Turkey and Africa; and he ended by again ch^enging 
Francis to a dud: “Let us not continue wantonly to shed the blood of our 
innocent subjects; let us decide the quarrel man to man, with svhat arms he 
pleases to chtxisc ... and after that let the united forces of Germany, Spain, 
and France be employed to humble the pow er of the Turk, and to exter¬ 
minate heresy our of Qiristendom.” 

It was a subtle speech, for it complied the Pope to align himself w-itfa the 
Emperor; but no one rook seriously its proposal fora duel; fighting by proxy 
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was much safer. Charles Invaded Provence (July 25. lyjd) with ;o,ooo 
men, hoping to flank or divert the French in Savoy hv moving up the Rhone. 
But Constable Anne dc Montmorency ordered the weak French forces to 
burn in their retreat cvcri-thingthar could supply the Imperial troops; soon 
Charles, always lacking money, and unable to feed his men. abandoned the 
campaign. Paul III, anxious to free Charles for an attack on the Turks or 
the Luther.ins. persuaded the crippled Titans to meet with him—in jealously 
separate rooms-ar Nice, and to sign a ten-year mice (June 17, 1538), A 
month later F.leonora, wile to one, sister to the other, brought King and 
Fan per or together in a personal meeting at Aiguesiiiortes, There they ceased 
to be royal, and became human; Charles knelt to embrace the King's young¬ 
est children; Francis gave him a costly diamond set in a ring which was in¬ 
scribed Difectionis tetris et eremp/rfW—“a untness and token of love”; and 
Charles transferred frotn his owm neck to the King's the collar of the Golden 
Fleece. They went together to hear Mass, and the townspeople, rejoicing in 
peace, cried, “The Fmperori The King!” 

W^en Ghent rebelled against Charles (1539) and joined Bruges and 
Tpres in offering themselves to Francis, the King resisted the temptation; 
and when Charles, in Spain, found the seaways closed by rebel vessels or 
Ttial de TiieTj Francis granted his request for passage through France. His 
councilors advised the King to force tlic Emperor, cn route, to sign the ces¬ 
sion of Milan to the Duke of Orleans, but Francis refused. “W'hen you do a 
pencrolls thing," he said, ^Vou must do it completely and boldly.” He found 
his court fool writing in jj "Fool's Dbr\"” the name of Charles V; for, said 
TribouilletT ‘*lie^s a bigger fool than 1 ain If he conics through France." 
"And what will you say if 1 let him pass?" asked the King* “I will mb out 
his name and put yours in his place.” Francis let Charles pass unhindered, 
and ordered every' tovt^n on the wav to receive rlic Emperor with royal 
honors and fcasrs. 

This precarious friendship was ended when Spanish soldiers near Pavia 
captured French emissaries bearing new offers of alliance from Francis to 
Suleiman (July 1541). At this time Barbarossa was again raiding the coastal 
towns of Italy. Charles sailed from Mallorca uurh another armada to destroy 
him, hut Storms so buffeted the fleet that it was £rom|ielled to retum empn"- 
handed to Spain. The Emperor's fortunes were ebbing. [ Ik young wife^ 
whom he had learned to love, had dlied (1559), and bis oum health was 
worsening. In (541 Francis declared war on him over Milan; the King’s allies 
now included Sweden, Denmark, Geiderland^ Cleves* Scotland^ the Turks, 
and the Pope; only Heniy' MU supported Charles, fora price; and the Span¬ 
ish Cortes refused additional subsidies for the war. A Turkish fleet combined 
with a French fleet to Isesiegc Nice, which i»ias now Imperial territory 
(^ 540? ^he sj^fc failed, but fiarbarossa and his Moslem troops were allowed 
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ro wTnter at Toulon, where they openly sold Cltnstian slaves."* The Em¬ 
peror patiently retrieved the situatiun. lie found means of pacifying the 
Pope; he won Philip of Hesse to his side by winking at his bigamy; he at¬ 
tacked and vanquished the Duke of Ocves; he effected a junction with his 
English allies, and faced France with so strong a force that Francis retreated 
and yielded him the honors of the campaign (October J543). Again too 
poor to further provision his army, Charles welcomed an offer of peace, and 
signed with Francis the Treaty of Crepy (September 18, 1544). Tl'ke King 
withdrew his claims to Flanders, Artois, and Naples; Charles no longer 
dentanded Burgundy; a Ha|«bitrg princess would marry a French prince, 
and bring him jVUlan as her dowry, (Most of this could have been peaceably 
arranged in 1515.) Charles was now free to overwhelm the Protestants at 
iMiihJberg; Titian pictured him there without the arthritis, proud and trium¬ 
phant, worn and weary after a thousand vicissitudes, a hundred turns of for- 
rune’s ironic wheel. 

As for Francis, he was hnished, and France nearly so. In one sense he had 
lost nothing but honor; he had preserved his country by scuttling the ideals 
of chivalry. Yet the Turks would have come without his call, and their com¬ 
ing helped Francis to check an Emperor who, unresisted, might have spread 
the Spanish Inquisition into Flanders, f^olUnd, Swiciterland, Germany, and 
Italy, Francis had found France peaceful and prosperous; he left it bankrupt 
and on the brink of another war. A rnonrh Ijcforc his death, while swearing 
friendship with Charles, he sent 200,000 crowns to the Protestants of Ger¬ 
many to support them against the Emperor."* He—and in slightly less degree 
Charles—agreed with .Machiavelli that statesmen, whose task is to prcscrt'C 
their countries, may violate the moral code wliich they require from their 
ciTi^cns, whose task is only to preserve their lives. The French people might 
have forgiven him his w^rs, but they lost relish for the splendor of his w'ays 
and his court when they perceived ilic cost. He was already unpopular in 
> 535 - 

I Ic consoled himself U'lth bcautv"^ living and dead. In his later years he 
made Fontainebleau his favorite residence, rebuilt it, and rejoiced in the 
graceful feminine art with which the Italians were adorning it. He sur¬ 
rounded himself with a Petite Bmde of young women who pleased him with 
their good looks and guicy. In a disease injured his uvula, and there¬ 
after he stammered shamefully. He tried to cure what was probably his 
s^yhilis with mercury pills recommended by Barbarossa, but they had no 
success."^ A persistent and ill-smelling abscess broke his spirit, gave a dull 
and plaintive look to his once keen eyes, and moved him to an uncongenial 
piety. He had to watch his food, for he siLsjwcted that some enuniers who 
expected to rise under his successor were seeking to poison, him. He noted 
sadly that the court now pivoted around his son, who' was already distribut- 
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offices and imparicntlv^ avvaicing his turn at tlic resources of France^ 
To his deathbed Ramhouillet he called hk sole heir md warned him not 
to be dominated by a womaa—for Henry 'vas already devoted to Diane de 
Poitiers. Tltc King confessed his sins in hurried suirLniar>% and, breathing 
painfully, welcomed death. Francis^ Duke of Guise, at the door, whispered 
to those in the next roonit Le victix gailarn s^en “The old gallant is go^ 
He went, whispering the name of Jesus. He was fift)''-threc, and had 
reigned thirty-two years. France felt that it was too much; hut when it bad 
recovered from lunv it forgave him everything, because he had sinned grace¬ 
fully, he had loved beauty, he had been incarnate France. 

In thai same year Henry MU died, and t^vu years later, Marguerite. She 
had been too long away from Francis, and too far, to realize that death was 
stalking hinu WTicn word came to her, in a convent at Angoulimc, that he 
was seriously ill, she almost lost her reason. "Whosoever shall come to my 
door/' she said, "and announce to me the recovery of the King my brother, 
such a courieri should he be tired and worn out, muddy and dirt)% I will go 
and kiss and embrace as if he were the sprucejit prince and gentleman in 
France; and should he be in want of a bed * ^ + 1 would give him mine, 
and I would gladly lie on the ground for the good news he brouglit 
She sent couriers to Paris; they remmed and Ued to her; the King, they as¬ 
sured her, was quite well; but the furtive tears of a nun betrayed the truth. 
Marguerite stayed in the convent for forty days, acting as abbess^ and sing¬ 
ing the old sacred chants with the nuns. 

Back in Pau or Nerac she resigned herself ro austerities, to her husbandV 
infideliries, and to her daughter^ wandering willfulness. She found comfort, 
after all her brave, half-Protcstant ycar^, in rht color and incense and 
hypnotic music of Catholic ritual; the Cal vinism that was capturing southern 
France chilled her, and friglitcncd her back to her childhood pietj'. In 
December 1549, while watching a comet in die skies, she caught a fever that 
proved strong enough to break a frame and spirit already weakened by 
life’s inclemencies. Years before she had written lines as if half in love with 
the anesthesia of death: 


Seigtieitr, vieitdr^ k* 

Tmr dhiriej 
Qiie jff jcTiW par mionr 

A TOWJ , * 

tristes yeux 
Le ievg gsTrrirf 
Ef me doTuiez pour k mietix 
Urt d&ux dormir. 


T.urd, when will come the dav, 
Wished ardently. 

That I shall be by love 
Dramri chise to Thee? * + ^ 
Still then my parting sighs. 

Let me not weepi 
Give the b^t gift of all, 
ect boon of sleep. 
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vn. DIAXE DE POniEKS 

The old gal lane'' had had seven children, all by Qaude. The eldest son, 
Francis, was like his father, handson^ie* cbartnlng, gay. Henry, born in 15191 
was quiet, shy, a bit neglected; he matched his brother only in misf ortone. 
Their four years of hardship and humiliation in Spain had marked them 
indelibly. Francis died six years after liberarioti. Henr^'^ grew mori: tadmm 
than before, turned within himself, shunned the frolics of the court; he had 
companions, but they rarely saw him smile. Men said that he had become 
Spanish in Spain. 

It was not his choice to marry Catherine de Mcdicis, nor hers to marry him. 
She too had had tribnlatioos. Both her parents had died of syphiHs within 
twenty-two days of her birth (1519); and from that time till her marriage 
she was shifted from place to place, helpless and unasked. W^hen Florence 
expelled its jMcdici rulers (1527) it kept Catcrina as 3 hostage for their good 
behavior, and when these exiles returned to besiege the cirv she was threat- 
tmed with death to deter them. Clement VII used her as a pawn to win France 
to papal policies; she went obediently to Marseille, a girl of fourreen, and 
married a boy of fourteen who hardly spoke to her during all the festival. 
When they arrived in Paris she met a cold reception t^ecausc she brought too 
many Italians with her; she became to the Parisians “the Florcntintt'% and 
though she tried hard to charm them, neither they nor her husband ever 
warmed to her. Despite many efforts she remained barren for ten vears, and 
rhe doctors suspected some evil inheritance from her infected parents. Los¬ 
ing hope of offspring, Catherine de .Medicis., as she was called in France, 
went to Francis weeping, and offered to submit to a divorce and retire to a 
convent. The King graciously refused die lacrifice. At last the gates of 
motherhood bursT, and children came in almost annual succession. Ten in 
all, they were chiefly Francis 11 , who ivould marr\^ Mary Stuart; Elijsabeth, 
who Wfiuld marry Philip 11 ; Charles IX, who would give the order for the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew; Edward, who became the tragic Henry III; 
and Marguerite of X^aloiSt who would many^ and harry Henry of Navarre. 
Through all but the first four of these barren or ferrile years her husband, 
while begerrlng children on her body, gave his love to Diane de Poiriers, 

Diane was unique among the rov'al mistresses who played so leading a role 
in French hlst^lr\^ She was not bcaurifuL \Mien Henry, seventeen, fell in 
love with her (1536), she was already thirty-sc^cn, her hair was turning 
gray, and wrinkles were licginning to score the years on her brow, Fler 
only physical charms were gracc^ and a complexion kept fresh by washing 
with cold water at all scawms. She was not a courtesan; apparently she was 
faithful to her husband, Louis dc lir^/e, till his death; and though, like Henry, 
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!5hc indolged in two or three asides dwrifig her royaJ liaison, thesie were venial 
incidents, mere grace notes in her song of love. She was not romantic j rather 
she was too practical, making hay while her sun shone; France condenmed 
not her morals but her money. She was not like Francis' /r/igTiow—pretty 
heads but empt)^^, prancing on gay feet till motherhood surprised them. 
Diane had good education, good sense^ good manners, good wit; here ivas 
ii nvistress who channed with her mind. 

She came of high lineage, and was brought up at the art-loving court of 
the Bourbons at Moulins. I Icr father, Jean de Poitiers, Comte de Saint-Vai- 
lier^ shared the Duke of Bourbon's treason after tr)dng to prevent it; he was 
captured and sentenced to death (1513); Dianes husbands in favor with 
Francis, secured her father's pardon.* Louis de Breze was grandson of 
Charles VII by .-Vgn^ Sorel; he had abilit)’ or iiiBucncc, for he became Grant' 
Seneschal and Governor of Normandy* 1 !c was fiffy-si?c when Diane, six- 
lecn, became his wife (1515). When he died (15 j 1) she raised to his memory 
at Rouen a magnificent tomb with an inscription vowing eternal fiddi^v^ 
She never married again, and wore^ thereafter, only black and white. 

She met Henry when, a lad of seven, he was being handed over at Bayonne 
as a hostage for his father* The bewildered boy wepti Diane, then twentj^- 
seven, mothered and comforted him, whose own mother Claude was two 
years dead- and perhaps the memory of those pitying embraces revived jn 
him when he met her again eleven years later. Though then four years a 
husband, he W'as stiH mentally immature, as well as abnormally mebncholv' 
and difEdent; he w^anted a mother more than a wife; and here again Diane 
appeared, quiet, tender, comforting* He came to her first as a son, and their 
relations for some time were apparently chaste. I ler affectiori and counsel 
gave him confidence^ under her tutelage he ceased to be a misanthrope, and 
prepared to be a king. Popular opinion credited them with having one child, 
Diane de France, whom she brought tip with her two daughters by Breze; 
she also adopted the daughter borne to Henry in 1538 by a Piedmontese 
maiden who paid for her royal moment by a life time as a nun. Another 
illegitimate child resulted from Henry's later affair with Mary Fleming, 
governess of .Mary Stuart. Despite these experiments, his devotion w'os in¬ 
creasingly CO Diane de Poitiers, Me wrote to her poems of real excellence; 
he showered her with jewelry and estates. He did nor entirely neglect 
Catherine; usually he dined and spent the evenings with her; and she, grarc’ 
ful for the parings of his lovt^ accepted Ln silent sorrow the fact that another 
woman was the real dauphiness of France, Slic must have felt jr as an added 
wound that Diane occasionally prodded Heniy^ into sleeping w ich hk wife.*" 

His accession to the throne did not lower Diane's state. He w^rcnc m her 


* There h tta mirh in the stPnv iprad by Utigo in £j? mat thmt Diane bcrnghi the 

pardon by giyln|^ hci^clf tn tfiir 
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the most abj.ect letters, eorrearmg her to let him be her sen ant for life* His 
infatuation made her almost as rich as the Queen. He ^arantced to Diane a 
fixed percentage of all receipts from the sale of appointments to office, and 
nearly all appointments were In her power. He gave her the crowm jewels 
that the Duchesse d’Etampes had worn; when the Duchess protested, Diane 
threatened to accuse her of Protestantism, and was bought off only by a gift 
of property. Henr)” allowed her to keep for her use 400,000 thalers that 
Francis had liec(uearhcd fi»r the secret support of the Protestant princes in 
Germany.*'' So dowered, Diane rebuilt, on a design by Phihbert Delorme, 
the old Brc/-c mansion of Ancr into an extensive chateau that became nor 
only a second home for the King bur also a mu.scum of art, and a hamlsomc 
rendezvous for |>oets, artists, diplomats, dukes, generals, cardinals, mistresses, 
and philosophers. Here in effect sar the Privy Council of the state, and 
Diane was prime ministress. passionless and intelligent. Everywhere—at A net, 
Chenonecaux, AmboLsc, the Louvre—dishes, coats of arms, works of art, 
choir stalls, bore the bold symbol of the rov'^al romance, two Ds placed back 
to back, witli a dash between them forming the letter H, There is some¬ 
thing touching and beautiful about this unique friendship, built on love 
and money, bur enduring rill death. 

In the struggle of the Church against heresy, Diane put all her influence 
liehind orthodoxy and suppression. She had abundant reasons for pieev'; her 
daughter was married to a son of Francis, Duke of Guise; and Francis, with 
his brother Charles, Cardinal of Lcjrraine, both favorites at Anet, were the 
leaders of the Catholic p,iry in France. As for Henry, his childhood piety 
had been intensified by his years in Spain; his love letters confused God and 
Diane as rivals for his heart. The Church was helpful; it gave him 3,000,000 
golden crowns for canceling Ms father’s decree resrricting the power of ec¬ 
clesiastical courts.'* 

Nevertheless Protestantism was growing in France. Calvin and others 
w'erc sending in missionaries whose success was alarming. Several towns— 
Caen, Poitiers, La Rochelle, and many in Provence—were predominantly 
Huguenot by 1559; a priest reckoned ihc French Protestants in that year 
at nearly a quarter of the popukrion.^’ Says a Carlxolic historian: “The 
source of the apostasy from Rome-ecclesiastical corruption—had not been 
removed, nay, had only Men strengthened, by the . .. Concordat” between 
Leo and Francis 1.'^ In the middle and tower classes Protestantism was in 
part a protest against a Catholic government that curbed municipal auton¬ 
omy, taxed unbearably, and wasted revenues and lives in war. The nobiliiv, 
shorn of its former political power by the kings, looked with envy at 
Lutheran princes victorious over Charles V: perhaps a similar feudalism 
could l>c restored in France by using widespread popular resentment against 
abuses in Church and state. Prominent nobles like Gaspard dc CoUgny, his 
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younger brother Fran^ois d’Andcloi, Prince Louis de Condc, and his brother 
Antoine dc Bourbon, took active part in organizing the Protestant revolt. 

For its theology Gallic Protestantism adopted Calvin’s Institutes; its author 
and language were French, and its logic appealed to the French mind. After 
1550 Lorher was almost forgotten in France; the very name Muguenut came 
fftim Zurich through Geneva to Provence. In May 1559, the Protestants felt 
strong enough to send deputies to their first general synod, held secretly in 
Paris. By 1561 there were 1,000 “Reformed” or Calvinistic churches in 
France.''^ 

Henry II set himself to crush out the heresA’, By his Instructions the 
FiiriertteTtt of Paris organized a special commission (1549) to prosecute dis¬ 
sent; those condemned were sent to the stake, and the new court came to be 
called le cbjiwf^re ardeiJte, “the burning room.” By the Edict of Chateau¬ 
briand (1551) the printing, sale, or possession of heretical literature was 
made a major crime, and persistence in Protestant ideas was to be punished 
with death. Infonncrs were to receive a third of the goods of the condemned. 
They were to report to the Furlefuent any judge W'ho treated heretics leni¬ 
ently, and no man could be a magistrate unless his orthodojty was beyond 
doubt. In three years the chambre ardente sent sLvty Protestants to a fiaming 
death. Henry pro|Mised to Pope Paul ]V that the inquisition should be cs- 
tablLshcd in France on the new Roman model, but the PaTlcmeiit objecred 
to alJowdng its authority to be superseded. One of its members, Anne du 
Bourg, boldly suggested that all pursuit of heresy should cease until the 
Council of Trent should complete its definitions of orthodox dogma. Henry' 
had him arrested, and vowed to see him burned, bur fate cheated the King 
of this spectacle. 

For meanwhile he had been lured into renewing the w-ar against the Em¬ 
peror. He could never forgive the long imprisonment of his father, his 
brother, and himself; he hated Charles tvith the same intensity' with which 
he loved Diane. VS'hen the Lutheran princes made their decisive srand against 
the Emperor for Christ and feudalism, they sought alliance with Henry, 
and invited him to seize Lorraine. So he agreed in the Treaty of Chambord 
(1552). In a rapid and well-directed campaign he took with little trouble 
Toul, Nancy, Mer^, and V’erdun. Charles, readier to yield \ictory to Protes¬ 
tantism in Germany than to the V'alois in France, signed a humble peace ■with 
the princes at Passau, and hurried to besiege the French in Merz, Francis, 
Duke of Guise, made his reputniion there by the skill and pertinacity' of his 
defense. From October 19 to December 16, 1 552, the siege continued; then 
Charles, pale, hazard, w'hitc-bcarded, crippled, withdrew his disheartened 
troops. “I see very well," he said, “that fortune resembles a \voman; she pre¬ 
fers a young king to an old emperor.”"' “Before three years are up,” he 
added, “I shall rum 0 >rdclier’'—i.e., a Franciscan friar. 
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In 1555—56 he resigned his power in the Netherl^ds and Spain to his son, 
signed rfie Truce of VauceUes with France; and left for Spain (September 
i7t 1556)* He chouglu he was bequeathing to Philip a realn; at peace, but 
Henrj’' feJt that the situation called for another sally into Italy. Philip had 
no reputation as a general; he 'U'as unexpectedly plunged into war uhth Pope 
Paul IV; to Henry the opportunity seemed golden. He sent Guise to take 
Milan and Naples^ and himiself prepared to meet Philip on the ancient battle¬ 
fields of northeastern France. Philip rose to the occasion. He borrowed a 
niilHon ducats from Antim Fuggett and charmed Queen Mary of England 
into the war, ArSaint-Quentin (August lo, 1557) Duke Emmanuel Philibert 
of Sav'oy led Philip's combined armies to an overwhelming victory, rook 
Coligny and Montmorency prisoners^ and prepared to march upon Paris. 
The city u%ts in panic; defend seemed impossible. Henry recalled Guise 
and his troop from Italy; the Duke crossed France, and by remarkable 
celerity of movement surprised and captured Calais (1558), w hlch England 
had held since 1 Philip, hating w'ar and anxious to return to Spaing was 
readily persuaded to Sign the Treaty of CarcaU’-Cambresis {April 1559): 
Henry agreed to stay north of die Alps, and Philip consented to let him 
keep Lorraine and—over Mary’s tears—Calais. Suddenly the two kings be¬ 
came friends; Henry gave his daughter FU/.aheth in marriage to Philip, and 
Ills sister At argue rite of Beny^ was pledged to Emmanuel Philibert, who now 
recovered Savoy; and a srarcly festival of jousts, banquets, and weddings 
w'as arranged. 

So^ while caurious Philip remained in Flanders, French, Flemish, and 
Spanish notables gathered around the royal palace of Lcs Toximelles in 
Paris; lists were fenced off in the Rue St.-Antoine, with gaily decorated 
stands and balconies; and all went nierry as a wedding belL On June 11 the 
Duke of Alva, as proxy for Philip, received Elizabeth as new Queen of Spain. 
Henry, noiv forty, Inskted on entering the toumatnenr. In such jousts vic¬ 
tory w^as adjudged to the rider who, without being unhorsed, broke three 
lances against the armor of his foe. Henry accomplished this upon the Dukes 
of Guise and Savoy, who knew their proper rolea in the play. Bur a third 
opponent. Moutgomeryj after breaking a bncc against the King, awkwardly 
allowed the sharp-pointed stump of the-weapon to pass under Henry's visor; 
it pierced the King's eye and reached the brain. For nine days he lay un¬ 
conscious. On July 9 the marriage of Philibert and Margucriie w^as cele- 
lirated. On July eo rhe King died, Dbne de Poitiers retired to Anet, and 
survived seven years. (Catherine de Mfdicis^ who had hungered for liis love, 
wore mourning all the rest of her life. 
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1509-29 

1 . A PROMISING king: 1509-II 

N O one, beholding the \'oiJth who mounted the throne of England in 
1509^ would have foreseen that he was to be both the hero and the 
villain of the most dramatic reign in English history. StUl a kd of eighteen^ 
his fine complexion and regular features made him almost girlishly attractive^ 
but his athletic figure and prowess soon canceled any appearance of feminin¬ 
ity* Foreign amba^dors vied with native enlogktB in praising his auburn 
hair, his golden beard, his ^"extremely fine calf/^ is extremely fond of 
tennis/’ reported Giustinlani to the ’V'enetian Senate; “it is the pretriesc thing 
In the world to sec him plaVt his fair skin glowing through a shirr of finest 
texture,"^ In archery and wrestling he equaled the best in his kingdom; at 
the hunt he never seemed to tire; tw^o days a week he gave to jousts—and 
there only the Duke of Suffolk could match him. But he was also an ac- 
complkhcd musician, “sang and played all kinds of instruments with rare 
talent" (wrote the papal nuncio), and composed two Masses, which arc 
still preserx^ed. He loved dancing and masquerades, pageantry and fine dress. 
He liked to drape himself in ermine or purple robes, and the law gave him 
alone the right to wear purple, or gold brwadc. He ate with gusto, and 
sometimes prolonged state dinners to seven hours, but in the first twenty 
years of his reign hk vanity curbed his appetite. Everybody liked him, and 
majTh'eled at hk genial ease of manners and access, hk humor* tolerance, and 
clemency. Hk accession was hailed as the dawn of a golden age. 

The intellectual classes rejoiced too, for in those halcyon day's Heury 
aspired to be a scholar as well as an athlete, a musician, and a king. Ori^nally 
destined for an ecclesiastical career, he became something of a ihcologian* 
tnd could quote Scripture to any purpo^. He had good taste in art, col¬ 
lected discriminarion, and wkcly chose Holbein m immortalize his 
paunch. He took an active part in works of engineering, shipbuilding, forti¬ 
fication, and a^tille^>^ Sir Thomas More said of him that he “has more leam- 
mg than any English monarch ever posessed before him” no hi^h praise. 
“WTiat may we not expect/" More continued, ""from a king who has been 
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nourished by phiJtiiiophy and rhc nine Moses? ” iMountjoy wrote ecstatically 
to Erasmus^ then in Roitie^ 


\V\iAi may you not promise yourself from a prince with whose 
eirtranrdimiry talent and almost divine character you are well ac- 
quainced? But ’w hen you know ’^vhat a hero he now show's liiimclf, 
how wisely he behaves, whac a lover he is of justice and goodness, 
what afFecdofi he beais to the learned, I vetitore to swear diat you will 
need no wings to make you fly to bchuld thb new- and au^ipicious 
star. Oh, inv EraimiiiSp if you could see how all the world here is re¬ 
joicing in the possession of so great a prince, how his life is all tlieir 
desire, von would not contain your tears for joy+ The heavens laughs 
the earth exultsJ 


Erasmus came, and for 3 moment shared the deliriuiii. ''f lererofnre,” he 
wrote, **the heart of learning was among such a 5 professed religion, Xo’w, 
while these for die most part give themselves up to the belly, luxu^y^ and 
moneyt* the love of Iciiming is gone from them to secukr princes, the court, 
and the nobility. - . - The iCing adnurs not only such men as More to his 
court, but he invites them-forces them—to watch all that he docs, to share 
Ills duties and his pleasures. He prefers the conipauionship of men like More 
to that of silly youtl’is or girls or the rich." ^ More was one of the King's 
Council, Linacre was the King's physician, Colct ivas the King^s preacher at 
Sr. PauEs. 

In die year of Heniy'sacceraion Colet, inheriting Ills fatherfortune, used 
much of it CO establish St. PatiFs School. Some 150 boys were chosen to 
study, there, classical literature and Christian theology and ethics* Colct 
vTobttd tradition by srafling the school with lay teachers^ it was the first non- 
clerical school in Europe. The “Trojans,” who at Oxford inveigiicd against 
the teaching of the classics on the ground that it led to religious doubt, op¬ 
posed Coletprogram, but the King overruled them and gave Colet full 
encouragement, lliough Colct was himself orthodox and a model of piety^ 
liis enemies charged him ^vjth heresy. Archbishop Warham silenced thetit, 
and Henry concurred. When Colet sa\v Henry' bent: on ’war with France, 
he publicly condeinned the policy, and declared, like Erasmus, that an un¬ 
just peace was to be preferred to the justest war^ Even with the King sitting 
in the congregation Cokt denounced war as flying In the face of the precepts 
of Christ. Hcnry^ privately begged him not to disrupt the morale of the amiy, 
but when the King was urged to depose Colet be answered: “Let cverjrone 
have his o’lvn doctor . . . this man is the doctor for me." ^ Colet continued 


* Byr Fjnamtis' tccleiksdeai frietick, Dtaii Cdl^ Biihnp Fwher ai Rachcsier, and Arefe- 

biiidi^p Wjtrhijti of GEinwrbuiy, were gmetom and devuted frierda uf Icaminf. 
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TO fake Qirisrianit\‘ seriously. To Lrasmus he wrote (1517) in the siwrit of 
Thomas a Kempis: 

Ah, Erasmus, of bnfiks of knowledge there is Tiu end; Lui dierc b 
nothing better for this short term of ours than that wc should U%'c a 
pure and holy life, and daily do our best to be cleansed and enlight¬ 
ened ... bv the ardent love and imitation of Jesus. Wherefore it is 
iiiy most earnest wnsh tliat, leaving all indirect courses, we may pro¬ 
ceed bv a sliort method to the Truth. Farewell.” 

In 1 fiS he prepared his own simple tomb, with only fobjH/iL's Coletus in¬ 
scribed on it. year later he was buried in it, and many felt that a saint had 
passed aw'ay. 


11. WOLSEY 


Henr\% who was to become the Incarnation of Machiavelirs Frince, was 
as yet an innocent novice in international politics. 1-Ie recognized his need 
for guidance, and sampled the men around him. More was brilliant, but only 
rhirtj'-one, and inclined to sanctity. Thomas Wolsey was a mere three years 
older, and was a priesr. but his whole turn u as for statesmanship, and reli¬ 
gion w'as for him a part of politics. Bom at Ipswicit, “of low evtraction and 
despicable blood“ (so the proud Guicciardini described him),* Thomas had 
covered the baccalaureate course at Gxlord by the age of tilrccn; at twenty- 
three he was bursar of Magdalen College, and sliowcd his quality' by apply¬ 
ing adequate funds, beyond hLs authority, for the curnpletitm of that halEs 
most majestic tower. He knew how ro get along. Displaying a flair for 
iiianagcment and negotiation, he rose througfi a succession of chaplainships 
to serve 11 cnrv' VII in that capacity and in diplomacy. 1 Icnry Vl!l, on ac¬ 
cession. made him almoner—ilirecrnr of charities. Soon the priest was a 
member of the Brivy Gnmcil, and shocked ArchbLsliop W-arliam by advo¬ 
cating a military alliance with Sjiain against France. I .ouw XII w;is invading 
I taly, and might again make the papacy a dependency of France^ in any case 
France must not become too strong. I Icnry’ yielded in this matter to Wolsey 
and his own father-in-Jaw, Ferdinand of Spain; lie himself Wis at this rinic 
inclined to peace. “1 content myself with my own,” he told Ciusdniani; “1 
wish to coniinand only niv own subjects; but on the other hand t do not 
choose That anyone shall have it in hLs pow er to command me”;'* this almost 
sums up Henry's jm I ideal career. 1 !e had inherited the claim of the Knglish 
kings to the crown of France, but he knew that this was an empty' pretense. 
The war petered mir quickly in the Batrle of the Spurs (1513). Wolsey 
arranged the peace, and persuaded Louis XU to marry Henry's sister Mary'. 
Leo X, pleased with being rescued, made W olsey Archbishop of \ork 
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(1514) and Cardinal (1515); Henry, triumphant, made him Chancellor 
(1515). The King-prided himself on having protected the papacy; and when 
a later pope refused him a marriage easement he deemed it gross ingratitude. 

The first five years of W^olscy’s chancellorship were among the most 
successful in the record of English diphimacy. His aim was to organize the 
peace of Europe by using England as a makeweight to preserve a balance 
of power between the Holy Roman Empire and France; presumably it also 
entered into his purview that he would thus become the arbiter of Europe, 
and that peace on the Continent would favor Eingland's vital trade with the 
Netherlands. As a first step, he negotiated an alliance between France and 
England (1518), and betrothed Henry’s two-yeamld daughter ATarv (later 
queen) to rhe sevcn’month’old son of Francis 1 . ^Volsey's taste for lavish 
entertainment revealed itself when French emissaries came to London to 
sign the agreements; he feted them in Ins Westminster palace with a dinner 
“the like of which,” reported Giustiniani, “was never gii'cn by Cleopatra or 
Caligula, the whole banqueting hall being decorated with huge vases of gold 
and silver.” But the worldly Cardinal could be forgiven; he was playing 
for high stakes, and he won. He insisted that the alliance should be open to 
Emperor iMaxifnilian I, King Charles 1 of Spain, and Pope Leo X; they were 
invited to join; they accepted; and Erasmus, More, and Colet thrilled with 
the hope that an era of peace had dawned for all Western Christendom. 
Even Wolsey's enemies congratulated him. He took the opportunity to 
bribed' English agents in Rome to secure his appointment as papal legate a 
latere in Britain; the phrase meant “on the side," confidential, and was the 
highest designaiion of a papal emissary. Woisey was now supreme head of 
the English Church, and*-with strategic obeisances to Heniy-ruler of Eng¬ 
land. 

The peace was clouded a year later by the rivalry of Francis 1 and Charles 
I for the Imperial throne; even Henry thought of flinging his beret into rhe 
ring, but he had no Fugger. The winner, as now Charles V, briefly visited 
England (May 1510). paid his respects to his aunt Catherine of Aragon, 

I Icnry's Queen, and offered 10 marry Princess Mary (already betrothed to 
the Dauphin) if England would promise to support Charles in any future 
conflict with France; so unnarora] is j>cace. W'tilsey refused, but accepted 
a pension of 7,000 ducats from the Emperor, and drew^ from him a pledge 
to help him in becoming pope. 

The brilliant Cardinal achieved his most spectacular triumph in the meet¬ 
ing of the French and English sovereigns on the Fjcid of the aorh of Gold 

(June 1520). Here, in anopen spaceberwcenGuJnesandAidrcs near Calais, 

medieiTil art and chivalry displayed themselves in sunset magiiificcnce. Four 
^ousand English noblemen, chosen and pbeed by the Cardinal and dressed 
in the silks, flounces, and lace of late medieval costume, accomjvanied Henry 
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iLi the youn^ rcd-bc;9rded King rode on a white palfrey to meet Francis I; 
and not last or least came AA'olsey himself, clad in crimson satin robes riv'al' 
ing the splendor of the Kings. An impromptu palace had been built to re¬ 
ceive their Majesties, their ladies, and their staffs; a pavilion covered witli 
gold-threaded cloth and hung with costly tapestries shaded the conference 
and the feasts; a fountain nm wine; and space w’as cleared for a royal tourna¬ 
ment. TI1C political and marital alliance of the two nations was conhimed. 
The happy monarchs jousted, even wrestled; and Francis risked the peace of 
Europe by throwing the English King. characteristic French grace he 
repaired his fmx pss by going, early oue morning, unarmed and with a few 
unarmed attendants, to visit Henry in the English camp. It was a gesture of 
friendly trust which Henry understood. The monarchs exchanged precious 
gifts and solemn vows. 

In truth neither could trust the other, for it is a lesson of history that men 
lie most when they govern states. From seventeen days of fcsrivlric!; with 
Francis, Henry went to three days of conference with Charles at Calais {July 
1530). There King and Emperor, chaperoned by Wolscy, swore eternal 
friendship, and agreed to proceed no further with their plans to many into 
the royal family of France. These separate alliances ivere a more precarious 
basis for European peace than the multilateral entente that Wolsey had 
arranged before Alaximilian's dcath, but it still left England in the position of 
mediator and, in effect, arbirer—a position far lofder than any that could be 
based on English wealth or power. Henry u as satisfied. To reward his Ch.iii- 
cellor he ordered the monks of St. Albans to elect Wolscy as their abbot and 
dower him w-ith their net revenue, for “my Lord Cardinal has sustained many 
charges in this his voyage." The monks obeyed, and W'^olscyVincome neared 
his needs. 

He was, on a grander scale than most of us, a fluid compound of virtues 
and faults, “He is very handsome," wTote Giustiniani, “extremely eloquent, 
of vast ability, and Indefatigable." His ntorals were imperfect. Twice he 
slipped into illegitimate parentage; these were peccadilloes readily over¬ 
looked in that lusty age; but, if we may believe a bishop, the Cardinal suffered 
from the “piix,"'” He accepted what might or might nor be called bribes— 
large gifts of money' from both Francis and Charles; he kept them bidding 
against each other with the pensions and benefices that they offered him; 
these were courtesies of the time; and the expensive Cardinal, who felt that 
his policies were serving all Europe, felt that all Europe should serve him, 
Bcy'ond doubt he loved money and luxury, pomp and power, A large parr of 
his income W'cnr to maintain an establishment whose surface extravagance 
may have been a tool of diplomacy, designed to give foreign ambassadors an 
exa^crated notion of English resources, Hctiiy paid Wolsey no salary, so 
that the Chancellor had to live and entertain on Ids ecclesiastical revenues 
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and his pensions from abroad, iiven so c may niarA'el that he sliinild have 
required all the inconie that came to him as holder of wo rectories, sis pre* 
bends, one provosrship, as Abbot of St. Albans, Bishop of Bath and Wclk 
Archbishop of York, administrator of the diocese of W'inchesTcr, and a 
partner of the absentee Italian bishops of Worcester and Salisbury.” He dis¬ 
posed of nearly all the major ecclesiastical and political patronage of the 
realm, and presumably each appointment yielded him a gratuity'. A Catholic 
historian has esrimated that W'olsey at his zenith received a third of all the 
ecclesiastical revenues of England,^® He was the richest and most powerful 
subject in the nadon; “seven times more powerful than the pope,” thought 
Giusdnianij he is, said Erasmus, “the second king.” Only one step more 
remained to be taken-the papacy. Twice Wolsej' tried for it, but in that 
game the wily Charles, ignoring promises, ourplaj'ed hint. 

Tilt Cardinal believed that ceremony is the cement of power; force can 
gain power, but only public habituadon can cheaply' and peaceably sustain 
it; and people judge a man’s alritude by the ceremony that hedges him in. 
So in his public and official appearances Wolsey dressed in the formal 
splendor that seemed to him advisable in the supreme representarive of both 
pope and king. Red hat of a cardinal, red gloves, robes of scarlet or crimson 
taffeta, shoes of silver or gilt inlaid with pearls and prccioius.stones—here were 
Innocent til, Benjamin Disraeli, and Beau Brummel all in one. He was the 
first clergy'man in England who wore silk.” When he said Mass (which wa.s 
seldom) he had bishops and abbots as his acolytes; and on some occasions 
dukes and earls poured out die water with which he washed his consecrating 
hands. He allowed his attendants to kneel in waiting upon him at table. Five 
hundred persons, many of high lineage, served him In his office and his 
homed® Hampton Court that he built as his residence was so luxurious 
that he presented it to the King (1515) to avert the evil eye of royal jealousy. 

Sometimes, however, he forgot that 1 Icnry was king, “On my first arrival 
in England," Giusiiniani wrote to the V'enetian Scnaic, “tlie Cardinal used 
tosaj' to me, 'His Majesty' will do so and so.' Subsequently, by degrees, he 
forgot himself, and commenced saying, ‘\^'e shall do so and so.’ At present 
he... say's, ‘I shall do so and so.’ " And again the ambassador wrote: “If it 
were necessary' to neglect either King or Cardinal, it would be better to 
pass over the King; the Cardinal might resent precedence conceded to the 
King."®* Peers and diplomats seldom obtained audience with the Chancellor 
until clicir third request. With each passing year the Cardinal ruled more and 
more openly' as a dictator; he called Parliament only once during his ascend¬ 
ancy; he paid little attention to consdrurional forms; he met opposition with 
re5a?ntiTient and crirlcism with rebuke. The historian Polydore Vergil wrote 
that these methods would bring W’oUcy's fall; Vergil was sent to the Tower; 
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and only repeated intercession by Leo X scored his release. Opposition 

Perhap those whom Wolsey superseded or disciplined secured the ear of 
history, and transiiritted his sins unabsolvcd. Bur no one questioned his abilit)% 
or his assiduous devotion to his many tasks. “He transacts as much busincfS,” 
Giusiiniani told the proud Venetian Senate, “as that which occupies all the 
magistracies, ofCccs, and councils of \ cnice, both civil and criminal; and all 
state affairs are likewise managed by liiin, let their nature be what they 
may.” ** I Ee was loved by the pwr and hated by the pow'crful for his impar¬ 
tial adminLstration of justice; aJmosf beyond any precedent in English historj' 
after Alfred, he opened his court to all who complained of oppression, and 
he fearlesslv' punished (he guilty* however exalted." He was generous to 
scholais and artists, and began a religious reform by replacing several monas¬ 
teries with colleges. He w'as on the xvay to a stimulating improvement of 
Elnglish education when all the enemies he had made in the haste of his labors 
and the myopb of his pride conspireJ with a royal romance to engineer his 
fall. 


[IT. VVCJtJKY AND THE CHURCH 

He recognized and largely exemplified the abuses that still survh’ed in the 
ecclesiastical life of England: alisentce bishiip, worldly clergymen, idle 
monks, and priests snared into parentage. The state, which had so often called 
for a reform t»f the Church, was now part cause of tlie evils, for the bishops 
were appointed by the kings. Some bishops, like Morton and Warham and 
Fisher, were men of high ctiaracrer and calilier; many others were too ab¬ 
sorbed in the comforts of prelacy to train their clergy in spiritual fitness as 
well as financial asidultv''. TTie sexual moralitx' of the curates W'as probably 
better than in Gcimanv', but among rhe S.ooo parishes of England there were 
incvitablv casesi>f sacerdotal concubinage, adultery, druiikenncra, and crime 
—enough to make Archbisho'p Morion say {148^) that “the scandal of their 
lives imperiled the stability of their order.’’ ^ Richard Fo-tc, toward 1519, in¬ 
formed AVolscy that the clergy in the diocese of ’W'inch ester w'erc “so de¬ 
praved by license and corruption ' that he despaired of any reformation in 
his lifetime,^^ TTie parish priests, suspecting that their pro morion dej^ended 
on their collections, were more than ever exacting of tithes; some took a 
tenth, each year, of rhe peasant's chickens, eggs, milk, cheese, and fruit, even 
of all wages paid to his help; and any man whose will left no legacy to the 
Church ran high risk of being denied Chrisdan burial, with prospective 
results too horrible to contemplate. In short the clergy, to finance their 
services, taxed almost as sedulously as the modern state. By 1500 the Church 
owned, on a conservative Catholic estimate, about a fifth of all property in 
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HlngliindrThe nobility* here as m Germany, envied this cccl^iastjcal wealth, 
and itched to recover lands and revenues alienaTed to God by their pious or 
fearful ancestors. 

The condition of the secular clergy ii^ England was summed up \yiih 
obvious exaggeration by Dean CoJet ui an address to an assembly of church^ 
men in 15 Ji: 


I UTsh diat at length, mindful of your name and profession, you 
would con!iider the refomiation of ecclesiasticfl! affairs- for nc^cr was 
k more ncceiisary.. . , For the QiUfch-the spouse of Christ—which 
He wished to be without spot or wrinkle, is become foul and de- 
fiirmed. As saith Isaiah* ‘'The faithful city is become a Iwlot"’^ and 
as Jeremiah speaks, ^'Shc hath committed fomicarion with many 
lovers^'" whereby she hath conceived many seeds of iniquity, and 
daily bringeth forth the foulest of offspring.. .. Nothiiig has so dis- 
ffguied the face of the Churcli as the secular and worldly living on 
the part of tlie derg)^ . . * What eagerness and hunger after honor 
and dignity are found in these days among ecdesiasticd persons! 
What a breathless race from bcnefiL-e to benefice, from a less to a 
greater one! * . . 

As to lost of the fiesih, has not this vice inundated the Church vith 
a flood . ., so that nothing is more carefully sought after , .. by the 
most part of priests, than that which inimsters to sensual pleasure? 
They give themselves to fensring and banqueting * . . devote them¬ 
selves to hunting and ha waking, arc drowned in the delights of this 
world- *. * 

Covetousness also . . , has so taken possession of die hearts of all 
priests ,., that nowadays we are blind to everj tliing but that alone 
whicli seems able to bring us gain, p,. We are troubled in these days 
by heretics—men mad with strange folly; bur this heresy qf theirs k 
not so pesdlential and pemiciaus to m and the people as the vicious 
and depraved lives of the clergy. .. . Reformation must begin with 
vou.^ 

p 


And again the angry Dean cried: 

O priests! O priesthood! ... Oh, the abominabk impiey of those 
miserable priests, of whom tliis age of ours contains a great multi¬ 
tude, who fear not tn rush from the bosom of some foul harlot into 
the temple of the CbutcK, to the altar of Christ, to the mysteries of 
God!^ 


The regular or monastic clergy incurred even severer censure. Archbishop 
Morton in 1489 charged Abbot Williant of St. Albans wuth *'suiiony* usury* 
embezzlement, and li^nng publicly and conrinuotisly with harlots and mis¬ 
tresses within the precincts of the monastery'^ anti without"; he accused the 
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monks of "'u life of lasciviousness . . . nay^ of defiling the holy places, even 
the veiy churches of Gotl, by rnfarnotis inrercotirse with nuns," making a 
neighboring priorj- “□ public brothel,”^* The records of episcopal vbitations 
paini a less lurid picrure. Of forty-two monasteries vkited bet^^Ten 15*7 and 
1530 fifiten were found wirhour serious fault, and in most of the others the 
offenses were againsc discipline rather than chastity.^ Some monasteries still 
faithfully practiced the medieval regimen of prayer, scholarship, hospitality, 
charity, and education of the young. Some exploited the credulity “-and 
gathered the coins—of the commons by bogus relics to which they ascribed 
miraculous cures; bishops complained of the “stinking boots, mucky combs 
*.. rotten girdles.,. locks of hair, and filthy rags... set forth and commended 
unro the ignorant people” as authentic relics of holy women or men.^ All 
in alb in the estimate of the latest Catholic hkrorian, the doo monasteries of 
lijigland, in the first quarter of the sue teen th century, showed widespread 
misconducT, wasteful idleness, and a costly negligence in the care of ecclesi¬ 
astical property 

In 1520 there were some ijo nunneries in England. Only four had over 
thiity^ inmates.*^ Fight were suppressed by the bishops, in one case, said the 
bkhop, because of “the dissolute disposition and incontinence of the religious 
women of the house* by reason of the vicinitv^ of Cambridge University/* ® 
In thirrv-three visitations of meoty-one nunneries in the diocese of Lincoln, 
sixteen reports were favorable; founcen noted lack of discipline or devotion; 
two told of prioresses living in adultery, and one found a nun pregnant by 
a priest.*^ Such desdations from arduous rules were natural in the moral cli¬ 
mate of the times, and may have been outweighed by kindly services in cdu- 
carton and charity. 

The clergy' ^vere not popular. Eustace Chapup, Carbolic ambassador of 
Charles V to England, wTote to his master in 1539: “Nearly a]] the people 
hate the priests.”^’' Many men fully orthoilox in creed denounced the severity 
of ccclesiastkal taxation, the extravagance of the prelates, rhe wealth and 
idleness of the ntonks. M^hen the chancellor of die bishop of London was 
accused of murdering a hereric (1514), the bkhop begged Wolsey to pre¬ 
vent trial by a civil jury'* 'Tor a.-ssured 1 anit if my chancellor be tried by any 
twelve men in London, they be so maliciously set in favor of heretical pravity 
that they will cast and condemn mv clerk though he were as innocent as 
Abcl.*^“^ 

Hcres)" was rising again. In 1506 forty-five men were charged with heresy 
before the bishop of Lincoln; forty-three recanted, two were humed. In 
1S ^ o the bishop of London tried fortA"^ heretics, burned tw^o; in 1521 he cried 
forn^-five and burned five. The records list 343 such trials in fifteen years.^^ 
Among the heresies were conrentions rhar the con?;ccrated Host remains 
merely bread; that priests have no more power than other men to consecrate 
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or absolve-j thar the sacraments arc not necessary to salvation; that {jilgrimagesi 
to holy shrines, and prayer for the dead, art worthless; that prayen should 
be addressed only to God; that man can be saved by faith alone, regardless of 
good works; that the faithful Christian is above all laws but that of Christ; 
that tltc Bible, not the Church, should be the sole rule of faith; that all men 
should marry, and chat monks and nuns should repudiare their vows of chas- 
tity. Some of these heresies vi'ere echoes of LoUardr^', some reverbera¬ 
tions of Luthers trumpet blasts. As early as 1511 young rebels in Oxford 
eagerly imported news of the religious revolution in Germany. Cambridge 
in ijii-25 harbored a doiteu future heresiarchs: William Tyndale, Miles 
Covcrdale, Hugh Larimer, Thomas Bilney, Rdward f ox, Nicholas Ridley, 
Thomas Crannier. . .. Several of the 111, anticipating persecution, migrated 
to the Continent, printed antt-Cacholic tracts, and sent them clandestinely 
into England. 

Possibly as a deterrent to this movement, and perhaps to display his theo¬ 
logical erudition, Henry \TII issued in 1511 his famous Aiienian vf the 
fieven Sacraifients agahist Mffrtht Lutker, Many thought W'olsey the secret 
author, and 'VVolsey may have suggested the book and its leading ideas as 
part of his diplomacy at Rome; bur Erasmus claimed thar the King had acru- 
ally thought out and composed the rreatise, and opinion now inclines to that 
view. The book has the ring of a tyro; it hardly attempts a rational refutatior, 
but relies on Biblical tjuotarioiis. Church traditions, and vigorous abuse. 
“ W’hat serpent so venomous," wrote the future rebel against the papey, "as 
he who calls the pope’s authority tj'rannous? ... What a great limb of tlic 
Devil he is, endeavoring to tear the Christian members of Christ from their 
head!” No punishment could be too great for one who "will not obey the 
Chief Priest and Supreme Judge on earth,” for "the whole Church is subject 
not only to Christ but... to Christ’s only vicar, the pope of Rome," ’“Henry 
envied the honorific dtlcs given by the Church to the king of France as 
“Most Christian,” and to Ferdinand and Isabella as “the Catholic Sovereigns"; 
now^ his agent, presenting the book to Leo X, asked him to confer on Henry 
and his successors the title Defemor Fidfci—Defender of tile Faith. Leo con¬ 
sented; and the inaugurator of the English Reformation placed the words 
upon his coins. 

Luther tuok his rime ansvveting. In 15:5 he replied characteristically to 
that “lubberly a.ss.’’ that “frantic madman.., that King itf Lies, King I lctn?„ 
by God s disgrace King of England..,, Since with malice aforethought thar 
damnable and rotten worm has lied against my King in heaven it is right for 
me to bespatter this English monarch wnth his own filth,” “ tlenry, unac¬ 
customed to such sprinkling, complained to the Elector of Saxony, w ho was 
too polite to tell him nor m meddle wdth lions. The King never forgave 
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Luther, despite the laner’s later apology^ and even when in full rebellion 
against the papac>’' he repudiated the German Protestatiis. 

Luther's most effective answer was his influence in England, In that same 
vear 1515 W'C hear of a London “Association of Christian Brothers,” whose 
paid agents went about distributing Lutheran and other heretical tracts, and 
English Bibles in part or whole, In 1408 Archbishop Arundel, disturbed by 
rite circulation of Aryclifs version of the Scriptures, had forbidden any 
vernacular translation without episcopal approval, on the ground that an 
unauthorized version might misconstrue difficult passages, or color the ren¬ 
dering to support a heresy. Many clergy men had discouraged the reading of 
the Bible in any form, arguing that special knowledge was necessary to a 
right interpretation, and that Scriptural excerpts were being used to foment 
sedition."'® The Church liad raised no official objection to pre-W'yelif trans¬ 
lations, but this tacit permission had been of no moment, since all English 
versions before 1516 were manuscript,*' 

Hence the epochal importance of the English New Testament printed by 
‘iSnidale in i5i5-26,Eariy in his student days he had planned to translate the 
Bible, not from the l.atin V’^ulgate as Wyclif had done, but from the original 
Hebrew and Greek. W hen an ardent Catholic reproved him, saying, “It 
would be better to be without God's hw"—i.e., the Bible—“than without 
the p«j|U:V’ Tyndalc answered: “If God spare me life, ere many years 1 will 
cause the bov that driveth the plow to know more of the Scripture than you 
do.” A London alderman gave him bed and board for six months, while the 
vourh labored on the task. In 1514 T^mdaie u'ent to Wittenberg, and con- 
rinued the work under Luther's guidance. At Cologne he began to print hLs 
version of the New Testament from the Greek text as edired by Erasmus. 
An English agent roused the authorities against him; Tyndalc fled from 
Catholic Cologne m Protestant Worms, and there printed 6,000 copies, to 
each of which he added a separate volume of notes and aggressive prefaces 
based on those of Erasmus and Luther. All these copies were smuggled Into 
England, and sctx'cd as fuel to the incipient Protestant lire. Ctithbert Tun- 
stall, Bishop of London, alleging serious errors in titc translation, prejudice 
in the notes, and heresies in the prefaces, tried to suppress the edition by 
buying all disctwcrable copies ami publicly burning them at St. Paul's Cross; 
hut new copies kept coming from the Continent, and .More commented that 
Tunstall was financing Tyndalc's press. More himself wrote a lengthy Diff- 
/ogTie <1528) criticizing the new version; Tyndalc replied; .More replied to 
the reply in a Canfurarion of 578 folio pages. ITie King thought to quiet the 
disturbance liy forbidding the reading or circulation of the Bible in English 
until an authoritative traiLsIation could be made (1530). Meanwhile all 
printing, sale, importation, or possession of heretical v'orks was banned by 
the giwcmment. 
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Wolscy setic orders to arrest Tyndale, but Philip^ Landgrave of Messe, 
protected the author, and he proceeded, at .Mathurg, whh his translation of 
the Pentateuch (153a)* Slowly^ by his own labor or under his supen'ision, 
most of the Old Testament was rendered into English* But in a careless mch- 
menthe fell into the hands of Impcriaf officials- he was imprisoned for sL\teen 
months at VLlvordc (near Brussels)^ and was burned at the stake {1536} 
despite die uitcrcesion of Thomas Cromwell, minister to t lenry MIL Tradi¬ 
tion reports his last words os “Lord, ope rhe King of England's eyes/" He 
had lived long enough to accomplish his mission^ the plovvboy could now 
hear the Evangelists tell in ft mi, clear* pithy English the inspiring story of 
Christ, WTien the historic Authorized \^ersion appeared (1611), go per cent 
of the greatest and most influential classic in English literature was unaltered 
Tyndate*^ 

\V"olsey"s attitude toward this nascent English Reformation w^as as lenient 
as could be expected of a man who headed both Church and state. He hired 
secret police to spy out heresy, to examine suspicious Hterature, and to arrest 
heretics. But he sought to persuade these to silence rather than to punish 
them, and no heretic was ever sent to the stake by his orders. In 1528 three 
Oxford students were jailed for heresy^ the bishop of Londod allowed one 
to die in confinement; one recanted and w^as released; the third w^as taken in 
charge by AVoIsey, and was allowed to escape/^ When 11 ugh Latimer, the 
most elrK|uent of the early Reformers in tixteenth-century England, de¬ 
nounced the deterioration of the clergy, and the bishop of Ely asked WoJsey 
to suppress hkn, Wolscy gave Latimer license to preach in any church in 
the land. 

The Cardinal had an intelligent plan for Church reform* despised 
the cle^gy^^’ according to Bishop Burnet, *‘‘and in particular . ., the monks* 
that did neither the Church nor state any sen ice, but were through their 
scandalous lives a reproach to the Church and a burden to the state. There- 
fore he resolved to suppress a grear number of them, and to change rheni to 
another institution."^ To close a maifunctiDnin^ monastery' was not un¬ 
heard of; it had been done by eccloiiastical order in many instances before 
W'olsey. He began (1^19) by issuing statutes for the reform of rhe canons 
regular of Sr. Augustine; Lf these rules were followed the canons became 
quite exemplary. He commissirmed his secretary, lliomas Cromwell, to visit 
the monasteries In person or through agents, and to report the conditions 
found; these visitations made Cromwell a practiced hand in later executing 
HeDr)'"s orders for a severer scrutiny of England's conventual life. Com¬ 
plaints were heard of the harshness of rhe&c agents, of their receiving or 
exacting ^^gifts,*^ and of their sharing these mth Cromwell and the Cardinal.*^ 
In I Wolscy obtained permission from Pope Qement Vll to close such 
monasteries as had less than seven inniati::^* and to apply the revenues of these 
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properties, to establishing coDcges. 1 Ic was happy when these funds enabled 
him to open a college in his native Ipsti ich and; another at Oxford, He hoped 
to continue this process, to close more monasteries year by year and replace 
them with colleges.*' But his good intentions were lost in the confusion of 
politics, and the chief result of hk monastic reforms was to provide Henry 
with a respectable precedent for a more extensive and lucrative scheme. 

Meanwhile the CarJinars foreign policy had come to grief. Perhaps be¬ 
cause he sought the Emperor’s support for election to the papacy (lyii. 
1513), he allowed England to join Oiarles in war with France (1511). The 
English campaigns were unsuccessful and expensive in money and lives. To 
finance fresh efforts Wolsey summoned (1513) the first Parliament in seven 
years, and shocked it by asking an unprecedented subsidy of 800,000—a 
fifth of every layman’s property. The Commons protrated, then voted a 
seventh; the clergy protested, bur yielded half a year’s revenue from every 
benefice. When new’s came that Charles’s aniiy had overwhelmed the French 
at Pavia (rjiy) and taken Francis prisoner, Henry and Wolsey thought it 
advisable to share in the impending disniembernicnt of France. A nexv inva¬ 
sion was planned; more money was needed; W'olsey risked the last shreds of 
his popularity by asking all Englishmen with over jr5o ) income to 

contribute asberh of their goods to an “Amicable Gram” for the prosecution 
of the war to a glorious end; let us amicably grant that the purpose niay have 
been to prevent Charles from swallowing all France, The demand was si) 
widely resisted that \Volsey had to veer to a progiajn of peace. A treaty of 
mutual defense was signed w’ith France as another elforr to restore the bal¬ 
ance of power. But in 1JZ7 Imperial troops captured Home and the Pope; 
Charles seemed now the ini'incible master of the Continent; Wolsey’s policy’' 
of check and balance was ruined. In January 1518, England joined France 
in war against Charles. 

Now Charles was the nephew of Catherine of Aragon, from whom Henry’ 
earnestly desired a divorce; and Clemcnc VTI, who could grant it for reasons 
of state, was in person and policy a captive of Charles. 


TV. THE king’s “dIVORCE” 

Catherine of Aragon, daughter of FerJinand and Isabella, came to England 
in 1501, aged sixteen, and married (November 14) Arthur, aged fifteen, 
oldest son of Henry VII, .Arthur died on April 1, 1501. It was generally 
assumed that the marriage had been consummated; the Spanish ambassador 
dutifully sent "proofs” thereof to Ferdinand; and Arthur's title. Prince of 
Wales, was not officially transferred to hLs younger brother Henry till two 
months after Arrtmr’s death.’* But Catherine denied the consummation. She 
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had brought with her a doAvry of 300,000 ducats ($5,000,000!'). Loath to 
let Catherine go back to Spain with these ducats, and anxious to renew a 
marital alliance with the powerful Ferdinand, Henry VII proposed that 
Catherine should many Prince Henry, though she was the lad's elder by she 
years. A Biblical passage (Lev, 30: rr) forbade such a marriage: “If a man 
shall take his brother's wife it is an unclean thing ,,. they shall be childless.’' 
Another passage, hotveyer, ruled quite the contrary*: “If brethren dwell to¬ 
gether, and one of them die, and have no child . *. her husband’s brother ... 
shall take her to him to wife” (Dcut. 15:5). Archbishop W'arhain con¬ 
demned the proposed union; Bishop Fox of Winchester defended it if a 
papal dispensation could be obtained from the impediment of afHnity. Henry 
VII applied for the djspen,saiion; Pope Juliu.s |] granted it (1505). Some 
canonists quesdemed, some affirmed, the papal pou'er to dispense from a 
Biblical precept,*" and Julius himself had some doubts,®‘ The betrothal—in 
effect a legal marriage—was made formal (1503), but as the bridegroom 
was still only twelve, cohabitation was postponed. In 1505 Prince Henry 
asked to have the marriage annulled as having been forced upon him by his 
father,"* but he was prevailed upon to confinn the union as in the interest of 
England; and in 1509, six weeks after his accession, the marriage was pub¬ 
licly celebrated. 

Seven months later (January 31, 1510) Catherine bote her first child, 
which died at birth. A year thereafter she bore a son; Henry rejoiced in a 
male heir who would continue the Tudor line; but in a few weeks the infant 
died. A second and third son succumbed soon after birth (1513. 1514)- 
Meniy began to think of a divorce—or. more precisely, an annulment of his 
marriage as invalid. Poor Catherine tried again, and in 1516 she gave birth to 
the future Queen Alary, Henry relented; “if it was a daughter this time,” he 
told himself, “by the grace of God the sons will follow.” In 15 rS Catherine 
was delivered of another stillborn child. The disappointment of King and 
country was sharpened by the fact that Mary, aged rwo, had already been 
betrothed to the dauphin of France; if no son came to Henry, Mary xvould 
inherit the English throne, and her husband, becoming King of France, 
would in effect be King of England too, making Britain a prorince of Franee. 
The dukes of Norfolk. Suffolk, and Buckingham had hopes of displacing 
.Mary and searring the crown; Buckingham talked too much, was accused of 
treason, and was beheaded (1521). Henry expressed fear that his sonlcssncss 
was a divine punishment for having used a papal dispensation from a Biblical 
command,®* He took a vow that if the Queen would bear him a son he would 
lead a crusade against the Turks, But Catherine had no further pregnancies. 
By 1535 all hope of additional offspring by her was abandoned. 

Henry had long since lost taste for her as a woman. He was niw thirty- 
four, in the prime of lust)- manhood; she was forty, and looked older than 
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her ytuTs. She had never been alluring^ but her frequent illnesses and misfor- 
runes had deformed her body and darkened her spirit. She excelled in cnlnire 
and refinement, bnr husbands have seldom foond erudition charming in a 
VpHfc. She w'as a gof>d and faithful spouse, loving her husband only next to 
Spain. She thought of herself as—for a time she was^Spanish envoy^ and she 
argued tlyat England should alwav's side wiih Ferdinand or Charles, About 
1518 Henrv" took his first-knovvii post-marriage mistress, Elizabeth Blount^ 
sister of F_rasmus" friend Mountjoy. She gave Imn a son in 1519; Henrj" made 
the boy Duke of Richmond and Somerset, and thought of entaibng the suc¬ 
cession to him. About 15:4 he took another mistress. Mary Bolcvn; ^ mdeedt 
Sir George Throckmorton accused him to his face of aduJiery with Mary's 
mother, toDJ"* It was an uiiu ritTcn law of the times that royalty, if married 
for reasons of state rather than choice* niighr seek outside of marriage the 
romance that had missed the legal hed. 

In or before 1517 I lcnrv^ turned his charm upon Marv''s sister Anne. Their 
father was Sir Thomas Bolevm, a mercliant and diplomat long fav^ored by the 
King; rheir mother was a Howard^ daughter of the Duke of Norfolk. Anne 
was sent to Paris as a finishing school; there she was made a lady-in-waiting 
to Queen Claude, rhen to Marguerite of Nav arre, from w horn she may have 
imbibed some Prorcstant leanings- Henry could have seen her as a vivacious 
girl of thirteen at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, Remrning to England at 
fifteen (1532)^ slie became ladv'-in-vv^aiting to Queen Catherine. She w^as not 
strikingly beautiful; she wjis short, vvdth dark complexion, broad mouth, and 
long neck; but Henry and orhers were lured by her Bashing black eyes, 
her flowing brown hair, her grace and wit and gaierv^. She had some ardent 
lovers, including Thomas Wyatt the poeL and Henry Perc\\ future Earl of 
Northuminrriand- her enemies later charged that she had been clandestinely 
married to Perev'^ before she set her sights on the Ring; the evidence is incon¬ 
clusive/'^ W^e do not know^ when Heruy began to court her; the earliest of 
his extant love letters to her k conjccrurafly assigned to July 1537, 

What w^as the relation of this romance to Henry's petition for the anmib 
ment of his marriage? Unquestionably he had thought of this as far back as 
1514. wiven Anne was a girl of seven^ He seems to have put the notion aside 
rill when, accordingf to his own actroiinr, he ceased to hav^e conjugal 
relations wdrh Catherine.^'® The earliest recorded proceedings for an annul¬ 
ment were taken in March 1517* long after t lenry’s acquaintance with Anne^ 
and about the rime that she replaced her sister in the bosom of the King. 
Wolsey was apparently unaware of any royal intention to marry Anne 
when, in July 15^7, he went to France partly to arrange a union between 
Henry and Renee, that daughter of Louis XII who v^as soon to make a Prot¬ 
estant stir in Italy. The first known reference to Plenty's intention is in a 
letter sent on August 16* 1517. by the Spanish ambassador informing Charles 
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V of a generul lielicf in Lundan That if the King obtained 2 “divorce” he 
would marry “a daughter of Sir Thomas Bokyn"i“ this could hardly have 
meaut Alary Uokyrt, for by the end of 1517 Henry and Anne were living in 
neighboring apartments under the same roof in Greemrich.^ W'e may con¬ 
clude that Henry’s suit for annulment was accelerated, though hardly caused, 
by his infatuation with Anne* The basic cause was his desire for a son, to 
whom he might transit the tbrone wfth some confidence in a peaceful suc¬ 
cession* Practically all England shared that hope* The people remembered 
with horror the many years (1454-85) of w ar between the houses of York 
and Lancaster for the crown, Tlie Tudor dynasty was but forty-two years 
old in 1517; its title to the throne w'as dubious; only a legiriuiatc and direct 
male heir to the King could continue the dynasty unchallenged. If Henry 
had never met Anne Boleyn he would still have desired and deserved a di¬ 
vorce and an adequately fertile wife. 

Wolscy agreed with the King on this point* and assured him that a papal 
annulment could be readily obtained; the papal power to grant such separa¬ 
tions was generally accepted as a wise provision for precisely such national 
needs, and many precedents could be adduced* But the bu^ Cardinal had 
reckoned without two disagreeable developments: Henr\* wanted not Renee 
but Anne, and the annulment TA^ould have to come from a pope who, when 
the problem reached him, was a prisoner of an emperor who had plentiful 
cause for hostility to Henry', Probably Charles would have opposed the 
annubnenr as long as his aunt resisted it, and all the more if 3 new marriage, 
such as Wolscy planned, would ally England firmly with France. The proxi¬ 
mate cause of the English Reformation was not the climbing beaut>' of Anne 
BolejTi but the obstinate refusal of Catherine and Charles to sec the justice 
of Henry’s desire for a son; the Cathobc Queen and the Catholic Emperor 
collaborated with the captive Pope to divorce England from the Church. 
But the uliimatc cause of the English Reformation was nor Henry’s suit for 
annulment so much as the rise of the English monarchy to such strength that 
it could repudiate the authority' of the pope over English alTaits and rev enues. 

Henry affirmed that his active desire for an annidmenr w'as cxrcasioncd by 
Gabriel de Grammont, m ho came to England in February 1517, to discu^ 
the proposed marriage of Princess Mary with French royalty'. Grammont, 
according to Henry', raised a question as to xMary’s Icgituiiacy, on the ground 
that Henry's marriage with Cailierine might have been invalid as violating 
a Scriptural ban irremovable by a pope. Some have thought that Henry in¬ 
vented the story,"* but Wolscy repeated ir. it was reported to the French 
government (1518), it wa.s not (so far as is bnoum) denied by Grammont. 
and Grammont labored to persuade Qemcnt that Heniy''s suit for annulment 
was just. Charles informed his ambassador in England (July 19. 1527) that 
lie was advising Clement ro deny Menry’s plea* 
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hile he Wiis in France Wolsey was tiefiniteiv informed that Henry 
wished to marrj' not Rente but Anne. He continued to work for the annul- 
ment, but he did not hide his chagrin over Henry's choice. By-passing his 
Chancellor, the King, jn the fall of 1517, sent his secretary, William Knight, 
to present t\vo requests to the captive Pope. The first was that aemcnc, 
recognaing the doubtful validity of Henry’s marriage, its lack of male issue, 
and Catherine’s unwillingness to be divorced, should allow Henry to have 
mo wives. A last-minute order from Henrj’ deterred Knight from present¬ 
ing this proposal; Henry s audacity had abated- and he must have man'clcd 
when, three years later, he received from Giovanni Casalc. one of his agenrs 
in Rome, a letter dated September ifl, 153^** saying, “A few days ago the Pope 
secretly proptised to me that your .Majesty might be allowed two wives.” “ 
F IcnT^’’s second request was quite as strange: that the Pope should grant him 
a dispensation to marry a woman with w hose sister the King had had se.vual 
rcl4tioj^,“ The Pope agreed to this on condition that the marriage with 
Catherine should be annulled; but as to this annulment he was not yet ready 
to decide. Clement w-as not only fearful of Charles; he was reluctant to rule 
that a previous pope had made a serious error in validaring the marriage. At 
the end of J5J7 he received a third request-that he should appoint Wolsey 
and another papal legate to sit as a court in England, to hear evidence, and to 
pas judgnient on the validity of Henry's marriage with Catherine, Clement 
cfmiplicd (April 13, 1518), named Cardinal Campeggio to sit W'ith Wolsey 
in London, and promised—in a hull to be shown only to Wolsey and Henry 
-to confirni whatever decision the legates should render.** Probably the fati 
that Hcniy had joined Francis (January^ 1528) in declaring war on Charles 
and pledging thcmsch-cs to liberate the Pope affected Clement’s compliance. 

Charles protested^ and sent to Clement a copy of a documenc which he 
claimed had been found in Spanish archives, and in which Juliu5 H coniirmed 
as valid the dispensation that Flenry and Wolsey proposed to void. At his 
wits end the Pope, sdlJ a prisoner of Charles, rushed instructions to Campeg- 
gio “not to pronounce sentence without express commission hence. ... If 
so g«at an injury be done to the Emperor, all hope is lost of universal peace, 
and the Clurch cannot escape utter ruin, as it is entirely in the power of the 
Emperor's servants..,, Delay as much as possihle.”*® 

On Canipe^o's arrii’al in England (October 1528) he tried to secure 
Latherme’s consent to retire to a nunnery. She agreed, on condition that 
Henry should take monastic vows. But nothing could be further from 
Henry's mind than poverty, obedience, and chastity; however, he suggested 
char he would take these vow's if the Pope would promise to release him from 
them on demand, Campeggio refused to transmit this proposal to the Pope, 
^tead^ he reported (February' >5^9) the King’s determination to many 
Anne. This passion," he wrote, “is a most c-ttraordinaty thing. He secs 
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nothing, he thinks of nothing,^ but his Anne; he oitinoc be without her for 
an hour, ft moves me to pity to see how the King's life, the stability and 
downfall of the whole country hang upon this one quesnon." “ 

Changes in the military situation turtied the Pope more and more against 
Heniy’s proposal The French ami)- that Henry had helped to finance failed 
in its Italian campaign, leaving the Pope completely dependent upon the 
Emperor. Florence expelled its ruling jMcdici—and Dement was as devoted 
to that family as Charles to the Hapsburgs. ^*cnicc took advantage of the 
Pope’s impotence to snatch Ravenna from the Papal Stares. Who now could 
rescue the papaty' except its captor? have quite made up my mind.” said 
Clement (June 7, 1529), “to become an Imperialist, and to live and die as 
such.”'^ On June 19 he signed the Treaty of Barcelona, by which Charls 
promised to restore Florence to the .Medici, Ravenna to the papacy, and 
hberty to Clementj but one condition was that Clement would never agree 
to the annulitent of Catherine’s marriage without Catherine’s free consent. 
On August 5 Francis I signed the Treatj^ of Cambrai, which in effect sur¬ 
rendered Italy and the Pope to the Emperor, 

On May 31 Campeggio, having delayed as long as possible, opened with 
Wolscy the Icgatine court to hear Hcniy’s suit. Catherine, having appealed 
to Rome, refused to acknowledge the competence of the court. On J une 21. 
however, both King and Queen attended, Githerine threw herself on her 
knees before him, and made a moving pica for the continuance of their mar¬ 
riage, She reminded him of their many labors, her complete fidelity, her 
patience with his c.vtramural sports; she took God to witness that she had 
been a maid when Henry married her; and she askend, in what had she of¬ 
fended him? Hcniy‘ raised her up, and assured her that he wished nothing 
so earnest!V as that their marriage had been successful; he explained that his 
reasons for sc|)aration were not personaJ but dynastic and national; and he 
rejected her appeal to Rome on the ground that the Emperor controlled the 
pope. She withdrew in tears, and refused to take further part in the proceed¬ 
ings. Bishop Fisher spoke in her defense, thereby earning the ennuty of the 
King. Henry demanded a clear decision from the coiirr. Campeggio procras¬ 
tinated skillfully, and finally (July 13, 1529) adjourned the court for the 
summer vacation. To make indecision more decisive Dement ’‘revoked" the 
case to Rome. 

Heray^ raged. Feeling that Catherine had been unrcasonahly obstinate, he 
refused to have anything more to do with her, and spent his pleasure hours 
openly with .Anne. Probably to this period belong most of the seventeen love 
letters that Cardinal Campeggio spirited away from England,"* and which 
the Vatican Library preserves among its literary treasures. Anne, wise in the 
ways of men and kings, had apparently given him as yet only encouragement 
and ririllation; now she complained that her youth xvas passing U'hile cardi- 
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nak, who could not undenitand the desire of a maid for a well-to-do 
dallied over Henr>"k right to adorn desire \rith a marriage tie. She blamed 
W-olsey for not pressing Henryk appeal with more rcsoludon and dkpatcii; 
and the King shared her rc^sentment* 

Wolsey had done his best, though tus heariE was not in the maner* He had 
seat money to Rome to bribe the cardinak,^^ hut Charles had sent money too, 
and an artnv to boot. The Cardinal had ev^en connived at the idea of bigamy/^ 
as Luther would do a few years aftcixvard. Vet U obey knew that Anne and 
her influential relatives were maneuvering for hk fall, t^c tried to appease 
her with daintTr'' viands and costly gifts, but her hostility grew as the annul¬ 
ment issue dragged on. E Ic spoke of her as **the enemy that ne\'er slept, both 
studied and cniuinnally imagined, both sleeping and waking, his utter de- 
structionJ"*- He foresaw' that if the annuJmcnc should be granted Anne 
would be queen and would ruin him; and that if it were not granted Henry 
would dismiss him as a failure, and w’ould demand an account of his stew^ard- 
ship, in painful dnancial detail. 

The King had many reasons for dissatisfaction with hts Chancellor. The 
foreign policy had collapsed^ and the tunt from friendship with Charles 
to alliance with France had proved disastrous- Hardly a man in England now 
had a good word to say for the ouce omrucompetent Cardinal. The clergy 
hated him for hb absolute rule; the monks feared more dissolution of monas¬ 
teries; the commons hated him for raking their sons and money to fight fucile 
wars; tlic merchants hated him because the war with Charles ofastrucrcii 
their trade w irh Flanders; the nobles hared him for his exactions. Ids upstart 
pride^ his proliferating wealth. Some nobles, reported the French ambassador 
(October 17, 1529), ^'intend, when \\ olsey k dead or destroyed, to get rid 
of the Church, and spoil the goods of the Church and Wobey both/^’^'* 
Kentish clothiers suggested that the Cardinal should be installed in a Icakint^ 
hoar and sec adrift in ihc scaJ^ 

Henry' was subtler. On Ocu^ber 9, 1529^ one of hb atrorne)^ issued a writ 
summoning obey tci answ er, before the Kingk judges^ a charge that hh 
acts as le^tc had violated the Statute of Praemunire (1392), which imposed 
forfeiture of goods upon any Englishman who brought papal bulb into 
England* k made no difFerence rhat U'obcy had secured the legatinc auihor- 
ity at the Kingk request,and had used it chiefly in the Kingk behalf. Wol¬ 
sey knew rhat the King's judgES would con\icr him. l ie sent 5 n to I [enr\=' a 
humble submission^ confe^ising hb failures, but begging him to remember 
also his sen-ices and his loyalty. Ttien he left London by barge on the 
Thames, At Putney he received a kindly message from the King* In abject 
gratitiidc he knelt in the mud and thanked God. Henr)^ appropriated the 
rich contents of the Cardinal’s palace at Whitehall, but allowed Iiim to retain 
the archbishopric of York, and enough personal goods ro require i 6 a horses 
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and 72 ram to h'J'il them to his episcopal sear.™ The Duke of Norfolk suc¬ 
ceeded Wolsey as prime miriister; Thomas Alorc succeeded him as chancellor 
(November [529). 

For almost a year the fallen Cardinal served as a pious and exemplary 
archbishop, visiting his parishes regularly, arranging the repair of churches, 
and acting as a trusted court of arbitration, “Who was less loved in the north 
than my Lord the Cardinal before he was amongst them? ” asked a Yorkshi re¬ 
man, “and who better beloved after be had been there aw'hUe?” But ambi¬ 
tion rcawokc in him as the fear of death subsided. He wrote letters to Eustace 
Qiapuys; the Imperial ambassador to England; they are lose, but a report 
from ChapujTi to Charles reads; *'I have a letter from the Cardmal's physi¬ 
cian. in which he tells me that his master.., thought the Pope should proceed 
to weightier censiuES, and should call in the secular arm” Lc., excommuni¬ 
cation, invasion, and civil war. Norfolk got w'ind of these exchanges, arrested 
AVolsey’s physician, and drew from him, by means uncertain, a cotife^on 
that the Carinal had advised the Pope to excommunicate the King. We do 
not know if the Ambassador or the Duke honestly reported the ph)rsician, 
or if the physician truthfully reported the Cardinal. In any case Henry, or 
the Duke, ordered Wolsey’s arrest. 

He submitted peaceably (November 1530), bade farewell to his house¬ 
hold, and set out for London. At Sheffield Park a severe dysentery confined 
him to bed. There the King’s soldiers came with orders to conduct him to the 
Tower. He resumed the journey, but after two more day's of riding he was 
so weak that his escort allowed him to cake to bed in Leicester Abbey. To the 
King's officer. Sir William Kingston, he uttered the words repoirtd by 
Cavendish and adapted by Shakespeare; ”tf 1 had serv'cd my God as dill- 
gcnrly as I have done my King, He would not have given me over in my 
gray hairs.”™ In Leicester Abbey, November 29. 1530, Wolsey, aged fifty- 
five, died. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


Henry VIII and Th omas More 


1, THE REFORMATION PAKLtAMENT 

I N the Parliament that assembled at Westniinstcr on November 3, 1529, 
the controlling groups—the nobles in the Upper House, the merchants 
in the Commons—agreed on three policies: the reduction of ecclesiastical 
wealth and power, the maintenance of trade with Flanders, and support of 
the King in his campaign for a male heir* This did not carry with it approval 
of Anne Boley n^^ who was generally condemned as an adventuress, nor did 
it prevent an almost universal sjTOpathy with Catherine.* The lower cla^s, 
politically impotent, were as yet unfavorable to the divorce, and the northern 
provinces, intensely Catholic, sided wholeheartedly with the Pope.^ Henry 
kept this opposition temporarily quiet by remaining orthodox in everything 
but the right of the popes to govern the English Qiurch. On that point the 
national spirit, even stronger in England than in Gemiany, upheld the hand 
of the King; and the clergy', though horrified at the thought of making 
Henry their master, were not averse to independence from a papacy' so ob¬ 
viously subject to 3 forc^ power. 

About 15 2S one Simon Fish published a rix-page pamphlet w'hlch Hcnr)'' 
read without known protest, and many read wHrli frank delight. It w'as called 
''The Supplication of the Beggars.” and asked the King to confiscate, in 
whole or part, the wealth of the English Church: 

In the times of your noble predecessors past, 1 there] craftilv crept 
Into your realm ». * hol'v and idle beggars and vagabqnds .., bishops, 
abbots, deacons, archdeacons, sufFragarts, priests^ monks, canons, 
friars, pardoners, and sumnioners. An6 who is able to rtumber this 
idle, ruinous sc^rt, wliich (setting all labor aside) have begged so 
importunately that they have gotten into their hands more titan a 
third pit of all your Realnir The goodliest lordship, manors, lands, 
and territories arc theirs. Besides this, they had the renth part of all 
com, meadow, pasture, grass, wool, coles, calves, lamb^ pigs, geese, 
and chickens., *. Yea, and they look so narrow ly upon their profits 
that tile poor wi ves must be counEable to them of ev^eiy tenth egg, or 
eke she getteth not her rights at Easter.,. . Who is she that will set 
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Ker hflnJ tu u urk to get jd. a day, and may have at Jeost ^ud. a day tu 
sleep on hour with a iriar, a monk, or a priest? ^ 


The nobles and merchants niigl\t have admitted some exaggeration in the 
indictment, but they tiioiight it led to a charming conclusion—the scculaiiza- 
tinn of Qiiirch property. “These lords,” wrote the French ambassador Jean 
du BeUay, “intend .., to impeach... the Church and take all its goods; tt'kich 
it is hardly needful for nie to w'rite in cipher, for they proclaim it openly,... 
1 expect the priests will never have the Great Seal"—i.e., never head the gov- 
emnlent—“again, and that in this Parliament they will have terrible alarms.” ^ 
WoLsey had held off this attack on Church propern-, hut his fall left the 
clergy powerless e.\cept through the (declining) faith of the people; and the 
papal authority that might have protected them by its prestige, its interdicts, 
or its allies, was now the main object of royal wrath, and the football of Im¬ 
perial politics. Custom required that legislation affecting the Qmrch in 
England should be (lassed, or require confixmarion, by the Convocation of 
the clergy under rhe archbishop of Canterbury and York, Could dik assem¬ 
bly assuage the anger of the King and check the andclericolism of Parlia¬ 
ment? 

The baicle was opened by the Commons. It drew up an add re^is to the 
King, professing doctrinal orthodoxy, but strongly criticizing the clergj^ 
This famous “Act of Accusation*’ charged that Convocation made laws 
without the consent of King or Parliament, seriously limiting the liberty of 
laymen, and subjecting them to heavy censures or fines; that the clergy 
exacted payment for the adminiscration of the sacraments; tliat the bishops 
gave benefices to “certam young folks, calling them their nephews,” and 
despite the youth or ignorance of such appointees; that the episcopal courts 
greedily exploited their right to levy' fees and fines; that these courts arrested 
persons, and tntprisoned them, xs ithout stating the charges against them; that 
they indicted and sex-erely punished laynien upon suspicion of the slightest 
heres)'; and the document concluded by be^ng the King for the “reforma¬ 
tion” of these ills.* Henry, who may have been privy to the composition of 
this address, submitted its main points to the Convocation, and asked for an 
answer. The bishofts admitted some abuses, which rhey attributed to occa¬ 
sional individuals; they affirmed rhe justice of their courts; and they looked 
to the pious King, who had so nobly rebuked Luther, to aid them in Oppress¬ 
ing hcresj'. Then, grievously mistaking the royal temper, they added warlike 
wtird.s: 


Forasmuch as we repute and take Duraudioiity of making the laws 
to be grounded upon the Scriptures of God and the determination 
of Holy Church.., we may not submit the execution of our charges 
and duty, certainly prescribed to us by God. to your Highness* as^ 
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sent*. . . VV^th all humility ^'c therefore beseech yotir Grace ... to 
maintain and defend sucli Jaw's and ordinances as w'c . . . by the 
authorit\’ of God, shall for HU honor make to the edificadon of virtue 
and the maintaining of Christ’s faith.® 

The issue w-as joined. Hemy did not meet it at once, HU first interest was 
to get Parliament’s approval for a strange request—that he be excused from 
repajong the loans that had been made to him by his subjects.* The Com¬ 
mons protested and consented. Three ocher hills were introduced, v^ hich 
aimed to check the authoritv of the clergy over the probate of wills, their 
exaction of death taxes, and their holding of plural benefices. These bills 
were passed by the Commons; they w'cre pASsionatety opposed by the bishops 
and abbots sitting in the Upper House; they W'erc amended, but in essence 
they were made lavi'. Parliament adjourned on December 17. 

During the summer of 1550 the IClng received some costly encourageidenr. 
Thomas Cranmer, a doctor of divinity at Cambridge, suggested to Henry 
that the major universities of Europe should be polled on the question 
whether a po]ie could permit a man to martyr his brother’s widow, A merry 
game of rival bribery ensued; Henry’s agents scattered money to induce 
negative judgments; Charles’s agents used money or threats to secure af¬ 
firmative replies.'' The Italian answers were divided; the Lutheran univer¬ 
sities refused any comfort to the Defender of the Faith; but the University 
of Paris, under pressure by Francis,* gave the answer so doubly dear to the 
King- Oxford and Cambridge, after receiving stern letters from the govern¬ 
ment, approved Henry’s right to have his marriage annulled. 

So strengthened, he issued through hjs attorney general (December 1510) 
a notice that the government intended to prosecute- as violators of the 
Praemunire Statute, all clergymen W'ho had recognized IVolscy’s Icgarine 
powxr-WTien Parliament and Convocation reassembled (January id, 1531). 
the King’s agents happily announced to the clcrg>'‘ that the prosecution 
would be unthdrawn if they w'ould confess their guilt and pay a fine of 
CI J R,ooo (Si 1,8oo,ot>o?) .* They protested that they had never wanted 
Wolsey to have such power, and had recognized him as legate only bccaH,se 
the King had done so in the trial of his suit before \^’^>lsey and Campeggio 
They were quite right, of course, bur Henry sorely needed money. Thc\' 
nioumfully agreed to raise the sum from thetr congregations. Feeling Itis 
oats, the King now demanded that the clcrgv'' should acknowledge him as 
“the protector and only supreme head of the Church and clergy of Eng¬ 
land’’—i.c., That they should end their allegiance to the Pope. They offered 
a dozen compromises, tried a dozen ambiguou.s phrases; 1 Icnry was merciless, 
and insisted on Yes or No. Finally (February 10, 1531) -Archbishop War- 
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ham, now cighty-onc, reluctantly proposed the King’s formula, with a sav¬ 
ing clause—“so far as the law of Christ permits.” Tlhe Convocation remained 
silent; the silence was taken as cfinsent; the formula became law. MoUiiied, 
the King now allowed the bishops to prosecute heretics. 

Parliament and Convocation adjourned again (.March jo, 1531). in July 
Henr)’ left Catherine at Windsor, never to see her again. Soon thereafter 
she was removed to Ampthill, while Princess .Mary was lodged atRiclintond. 
The jewels that Catherine had worn as Queen were required of her by 
Henry, who gave them to Anne Boleyn.’" Charles protested to Qcment, 
who addressed a brief to the King (January 35, 1331) rebuking him for 
adultery, and exhorting him to dismiss Anne and keep Catherine as his law'- 
ful queen until decision should be given on his application for annulment. 
Henry ignored the rebuke, and pursued his romance. About this time he 
wrqre one of his tender missives to Anne: 

Myne awne Stveethearr, this shall be to advertise you of the gtent 
ellingness [loneliness] that I find here since vour departing; for, I 
ensure you, me thinketh the Tyme longer since your deparring now 
last than I was wont to d<» a whole Fortnight; 1 think your Kindness 
and my Fervence of love causeth it. . . . But now that I am coming 
toward you, me thinketh mv Pains by half released ... in wishing my 
self (especially an evening) in niy Sweethearts Armes whose pretty 
Duckys [breasts] 1 trust shortly to kyssc. Writne wiili the Hand of 
him that was, is, and sliall be youn* by his tvilL ff.R.” 

When Parliament and Convocation reconvened (January 15,1332) Henry 
secured from all four houses further anticlerical legislation; that clerics 
under the degree of subdeacon, when charged w-ith felony, should be tried 
by civil courts; that fees and fines in ecclesiastical courts should be reduced; 
that ecclesiastical death dues and probate fees should be lowered or abolished; 
that the annates (the first year’s revenues of a newly appointed prelate) 
should no longer be paid to the Pope; and that the transfer of English funds 
to Rome for dlsj^asations, Indulgences, and other papal serv'i^ should 
cease. A sly hint was sent to the Curia that the annates would be restored 
to the Pope if the marriage w'ith Catherine should be annulled. 

By this rime a majority fif the bishops had been won over to the view^ that 
they u ould not lose in authority or revenue if the English Church were 
independent of Rome. In March 153^, the Convocation announced its readi¬ 
ness to separate from the papacy: "May it please your Grace to cause the 
said unjust exactions to cease.... .And in case the Pope will mate process 
agamst this realm for the attaining these annates , . . may it please your 
Highness to ordain in the present Parliament that the obedience of your 
Highness and nf the people be w ithdrau n from the See of Rome,” ” And on 
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May r5 the Convaciiri^m prciicnred lo the King a pledge to submit all its 
subsequent legLsktion to a coniiniifee—half kymen, half cIcrg^Tnen—em¬ 
powered to veto any ordinances which it should judge injurioits to the 
realm. So^ in this epochal “Reformation Parliament"" and Convocation the 
Church uf England \\^ bom, and became an ami and subject of the state. 

On May i6 Thomas More, having failed to stem the anticlencaJ ride, 
resigned as chancellort and retired to his home. In August Archbishop \^^ar- 
ham died, after dictating a deathbed repudiation of the Convocation’s sub¬ 
mission to the King* Heniy' replaced More with Thomas Audley, and 
Warham with Thomas Cranmer, The revoludon proceeded, [n Februarv' 
1533, Parliament enacted a “Statute of Appeals/" by which all litigation 
that had formerly been sent for judgment to Rome was henceforth to be 
decided “in the spiritual and temporal courrs within the Realm, without 
regard to any . * . foreign *, , inhibicion, excommunication, or interdict/" 

On Januarx" 15,1535, Hemy^ married Anne, who was already four months 
pregnant/'* llic King had now urgent reasons for the annulment of his 
union with Catherine. Having made, without result, another appeal to the 
Pope, he secured from Convocation an approval of his “divorce" (April 
153 j); on A [ay 2 3 Cranmer, as Archbishop of Canterbury, declared the mar¬ 
riage with Catherine unkwfiiUnd void; and on May 2 S he pronounced Anne 
to be Henryk's lawfvd wife. Three day.s later Anne, in brocade and jewels, 
rode to her coronation as Queen of England in a stately pageant designed 
by tradition and Hans Holbein the Younger. Amid the exaUarion she no¬ 
ticed the disapproving silence of the crowd, and she may have wondered 
how long her uneasy head would wear the crown. Pope Clement pronounced 
the new marriage null, and its future offspring illegitimate, and excommuni¬ 
cated the King (July 11, 1533). On September 7 Elk-abcrh was bom. 
Charleses ambassador reported to Iiim chat the King^s mistress had given 
birth to a bastard. 

Parliament, which had adjourned on .May 41 resumed its sirtings on Janu¬ 
ary 15, 1534, Annates and otlicr papal revenues were noxv definitely ap¬ 
propriated to the Crown, and che appointment of bishops became in law, 
as already in practice, a prerogative of rhe King. Indictniencs for heresy were 
removed from clerical to civit jurisdiction. 

In 155 j Elizabeth Barton, a nun of Kenr, announced that she had received 
orders from God to condemn the King"s remarriage, and had been all owed 
to see the place that v^'as being prepared for I lenry In helL The royal court 
put her through a severe examination, and drew from her a confession that 
her divine revelations were impostures, and that she had pemiitred others to 
use them in a conspiracy to overthrow the King.*" She and six “accomplices^' 
were tried by the House of Lords, were judged gijilty, and were executed 
(May 5, 1554L Bishop Fisher was accused of having known of the conspir- 
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acy and of having failed to warn the government; it wa 5 also charged that 
he and Catherine had been privy to 3 plan, conceived by Chapnys and db' 
couraged by Charles, for an invasion of liingland to coincide with an in- 
surrecdon of Catherine's supporters^' Fisher denied the charges, but 
remained under suspicion of treason, 

Henry’s most aggressive agent in these affairs was Thomas Cromwell. 
Bom in 1485, the son of a Putney blacksmith, he grew up in poverty and 
hardship, and wandered for years, as practically a vagabond, through France 
and Italy. Back in tngknd, he entered the textile business, became a money’ 
lender, and made a fortune. He served W^olsey faithfully for five years, 
defended him in adverrity\ and earned Henry’s respect for his industry and 
loyalty. He was made successively chancellor of the exchequer, master of 
the rolls, and (May 1534I, secretary to the King. From 1531 to <540 he 
was the chief administrator of the government as an obedient executor of 
the royal will. His aristocratic enemies, who despised him as a pars'cnu 
sj'mbol of their rising rivals, the businessmen, accused him of practicing the 
principles of Machiavelli’s Prince, of accepting bribes, of selling offices, of 
inordinately loving wealth and power. His aim, which he hardly sought to 
disguise, was to n)akc the King supreme over every phase of English life, 
and to finance an absolute monarchy with the confiscated wealth of the 
Church. In pursuing his purposes he showed consumnsate and unscrupulous 
ability, multiplied his fonune, and won every battle except the last. 

It was probably at his suggestion and through his manipulation that Henry, 
disturbed by increasing hftsrility among the people, persuaded Parliament 
to pass an Act of Succcffiion (March 30,1534) which declared the marriage 
with Catherine invalid, transformed .Mary into a bastard, named Elizabeth 
heiress to the throne unless Anne should have a son, and made It a capital 
crime for any person to question the validity of Anne’s marriage to Henry, 
or the legiiimacv" of their offspring. All Englishmen and women were by 
the .\et required to take an oath of loyalty to the King. Royal commissioners, 
supported by soldiery, rode through the country, entered homes, castles, 
monasteries, and convents, and exacted the oath. Only a few refused it. 
among these were Bishop Fisher and Thomas More. They offered to swear 
to the succession, but not to the other contents of the Act. They were com¬ 
mitted to the Tower. Finally the Parliament voted the decisive Statute of 
Supremacy (November ii, 1534); this reaffirmed the King’s sovereignty 
over Church and state in F.ngland, christened the ne«' national Church 
Ecdeiia AnglicJJij, and gave the King all those powers over morak, orgtini- 
Tation, heresy, creed, and ecclesiastical reform W'hich had heretofore be¬ 
longed to the Church- The Act made it treason to speak or write of the King 
as 3 usurper, tjTanr. schismatic, heretic, or infidel. A new oath was required 
of all bishops, that they would accept the civil and ccclesiasrical supremacy 
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of the Kin:^ withoot the reserv'ation '*So far as the h\v of Christ allows,^' 
and would never in the future consent to any resumption of papal authoricj'^ 
in Engiand. 

All the forces of the government were deployed to paralyze the opposition 
to these unprecedented decrees. The secular cUrgy generally pretended to 
submit. Many monks and friars, owning a direct allegiance to the Pope, 
shied aw^y from the oaths, and their resistance shared in the King's later 
decision to close the munascries. Henry and Cromwell were especially in¬ 
censed by the obstinacy of the friars in the Charterhouse, a Carthusian mon¬ 
astery in London- Three Carthusian priors came to Croinvvell to explain 
their reluctance to acknowledge anv layman as head of the Church in Eng¬ 
land; Cromw^ell sent them to ihc Tower, On April i6, 1555, they, wdth an¬ 
other friar and a secular priest, were tried by the King's judges, w ho were 
for pardoning them; but Cromwell, fearing that lenience vvould encourage 
wider resistance^ demanded a verdict of guilrj% and the judges yielded. On 
May 3 ail five men, stid refusing to accept the Act of Supremacy, w^ere 
dragged on hurdles to Tyburn, and one after another was hanged, cut dowm 
alive, discmbow^eled, and dismembcrcJ.^* One severed arm w-as hung over ihc 
entrance arch of the Charterhouse 10 instruct the remanting friars, but none 
withdrew his reftisaL Three were put in the Tower; they were fastened to 
uprights by irons around their necks and feet, and were forced to stand in 
rhat position for seventeen days, fed, but never loosed for any natural need. 
The remaining Canhiisians. still obdurare, w^ere dispersed among other 
monasteries^ with the exception of ten w ho were iniprLxoned in Newgate; 
nine of these died of “prison fever and filtlT’' 

Henry w^as now the sole judge of what, in religion and politics, the Eng- 
llsli people were to believe. Since his theology was still Catholic in everv 
respect except the papal powder, he made ir a principle to persecute impar- 
rially Protestant critics of Catholic dogma, and Catholic critics of his ec¬ 
clesiastical supremacy. Indeed, the prosecution of heresy had continued, 
and W'Ould continue, all through his reign. In 153 in. by order of Chancelior 
More, Thomas Bilncy was burned for speaking against religious images, 
pilgrimages, and prayers for the dead. James Bainham was arrested for hold¬ 
ing that Christ was only spiritually present in the Eucharist; he w^as roirurcd 
to draw' from him the names of other heretics; he held fast, and w^as burned 
at Smlthfieid in April 13^^* Tw'o others were burned in that vear, and the 
Bishop of Lincoln offered an Indulgence of forty da vs to good Christians 
w^ho would carry a faggot to feed the Jfire.'^'^ 

This reign of terror reached its apex in the prosecution of Fisher and 
More. Erasmus had described the Bishop of Rtjchcsrer as “a perstm loaded 
With everj^ virtue.”®^ Bur Fisher had himself l>ceii guilrj^ of persecution, and 
he had joined the Spanish ambassador in urging Charles to invade England 
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and depcisc HenryIn [aw he had cununiTred treason to the state, which 
could not excuse him on the plea that he had been loyal to the Church. The 
new pontiff, Paul III, made the mistake of naming the imprisoned Bishop 
a cardinal. Though Fisher declared rhat he had not sought the honor, HeniA" 
interpreted the appointment as a challenge. On June 17, 1535, the Bishop, 
uow in his eightieth year, w'as given a hnal trial, and again refused to sign 
the oath acknowledging Henry os head of the English Church. On June 
he was led to a blcxik on Tower Hill; “a long, lean body/^ an eyexvitness 
described him, ^"nothing in a manner but skin and bones, so that the most 
part that there saw him rr^arveled to see any man, bearing Ufe^ to be so far 
consumed.^ On the scaffold he received an offer of pardon if he would 
take the oath; he refused. Hk severed head hung upon London Bridge; 
it might noxv, if it could^ said Henry, go to Rome and get its cardinaPs hat.®^ 
But a more troublesome recusant remained. 


IL THE mopiAS 

The father of Thomas More was a successful lawyer and prominent judge. 
Thomas received his education at St. Anthony's School in London; was 
farmed out as a page to Archbishop .Morton, and was by him confirmed in 
orthodoxy, integriiy, and a cheerful piety* Motion predicted, we are told, 
that “this child here waiting at table . . , will prove a marvelous man.***^ 
.\t fifteen the youth xi ent to Oxford, and was soon so fascinated with classical 
literature that his father, to save the youth from becoming an impecunious 
scholar, pulled him out of the university and sent him to study law in Lon¬ 
don. Oxford and Cambridge still aimed at preparing students for an ec¬ 
clesiastical career; New Inn and Lincoln's Inn trained the men xvho were 
now taking over from the derg>' the governn^ent of England. Only eighr 
members of the House of Commons in the Reform Paxli^ent of 1519-37 
had received a university education, while a rising proportion were lawyers 
and businessmen. 

In 1499, aged ttventy-one. More met Erasmus, and xvas charmed into 
humanism. Their friendship k one of the fragrant essences of the time. They 
were both given to a measured merriment, and salted rheir studies w'lth laugh¬ 
ing satire. They shared a distaste for Scholastic philosophy, whose subtleticSt 
said .More, \ixre as profitable as milking a he-goat into a sieve.-^ They both 
hoped for a refonn of the Church from xvithin, avoiding a violent disruption 
of religious unit)' and historical continuity. More was not the peer of Er^mus 
in learning or tolerance; indeed, his customary gentleness and generosity 
were sometimes interrupted by strong passions, even by bigotiy^ in contro- 
versx^ he stooped now and then, like nearly all his contemporaries; to fierce 
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invective and bicrer viruperation,^^ Bur he was the superior of Erasmus in 
courage, sense of honor, and devotion to a cause. The letters that they c.x- 
changed are a precious testimony to the graces of an ungracious age, ‘“Farc- 
wcll,” ends one of Morels, "^sweetest ElrasmuSp dearer to me than my eves! 

He was one of the most rdigious men of the centur\% shaming with his 
laic piety the wordlincss of ecclesiastics Jike VVolscy. Ac nvent)-three, when 
he was already advanced in the study of law, he thought of becoming a priesr. 
He gave public lectures (1501) on Augusrine*s City of God, and such older 
pundits as Grocyn sat in his audience. Though he criticized the monks for 
shirking rheir rule» he fen ently admired rhe sincere monastic stare, anti 
sometimes regretted that he had not chosen it. For a long time he wore a 
horsehair shirt next to his skin; now and then it drew enough blood to visiblv 
^ain his clothing. He believed in miracles and saintly legcndsT therapeutic 
relics, religious images, and pilgrimages,"^ and wrote devotional works to 
the medieval tune that life is a prison, and that the aim of religion and 
philosophy should be to prepare us for death. He married twice, and brought 
up several children in a Christian discipline at once sober and cheerful, wirh 
frequent prayer, mutual love, and con^plete trust in Providence. Tlie "’Manor 
House” in Chelsea, to which he moved in 1523, w^as famous for its hbrar\' 
and gallen% and its gardens extending for a hundred yards down to the 
Thames. 

At twenty-sbc (1504) he was chosen a burges delegate to Parlhunenr. 
There he argued so successfully against a measure proposed by Henr>" Ml 
that the King briefly imprisoned and heavily liricd the senior More as a 
devious means of teaching the young orator the comforts of conformiT>^ 
At the close of that Parliament More returned to private life, and prospered 
in the practice of law. In 1509 he was persuaded to take the office of under¬ 
sheriff in the City—ix., ancient London north of the Thames. His functions, 
suiting his temperament, were judicial rather than adventurous. His Judg¬ 
ments earned liim wide reuoYvn for wisdotu and impartiality, and his {lolitc 
refusal of presents from litigants violated time-dishonored precedents that 
were still vigorous in Francis Bacon^s day. Soon he was back in Parllnment; 
and by j j i y he was Sjxrakcr of the House of Commons. 

In a famous letter to Hutten (July 23* ^517) Erasmus described More 
ii.<i of medium height, pale complexion, auburn hair, careless of dress or 
formdity, abstemious in food and drink, cheerful with quick humor and 
ready smile, inclined to Jokes and pranks, and keeping in his house a jester, 
a monkey, and many minor animal pets- “all the birds in Chelsea came to 
him to be fed/' A faithful busband^ a loving and idolized father, a persuasive 
orator, a judicious counselor, a man alert with charity and friendly offices— 
'In short/' concluded this fond sketchy "‘what did Nature ever create milder^ 
sweeter, and happier than the genius of Thomas More?’"** 
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He fouiid dnie to write books* He began a fli^ary of Rkhiird but as 
its tenor was sharply against autocracy, and autocracy was on the throne, 
he thought it discreet to avoid the fatality of print. It was published after his 
death; Shakespeare based a play on it; and the biography* broadcast by the 
drama, may bear some responsibility for the character that Richard bears. 
In r ft6s as if in a playful aside, .More tossed off, in Latin, one of the most 
famous of all books, creating a word, setting a precedent and pace for 
modern utopias, anticipating half of socialism, and voicing such criticism of 
English economy, society* and government that again he put valor behind 
discretion, and had the volume published abroad in six [.atin editions before 
allowing it to be printed* still in l_.arin* in England. He professed to have 
wTirten it for amusement* with no intention to make it public; but he thanked 
Erasntus for seeing it through the press at Louvain**^ It was translated into 
German, Italian, and French before the first English version appeared 
(1551)* sixteen years after the author’s death. By r 510 it was the talk of the 
Continent. 

More had called it Now-here; we do not know who had the 

happy thought of changing this, amid the printing, to the Greek equivalent 
Utopia.^ The nthe-etJ-^ctne of the tale w^as so ingenious ihat many readers 
took it as authentic history * and a mlssionarv" vvas said to have planned to 
go and convert ihe LTopians to Christianity ,^® More had been sent by Henry 
\TTI on an embassy to Bruges (jyjf); thence he had passed to Antwerp 
with a letter of introduction from Erasmus to Peter Giles, the city clerk. 
Tl’ie prelude pretended that Giles had introduced Mure to a bearded, 
^veather-wom Portuguese uiarincr* Rapiiac! Tlyrhlodayc (Greek for^^skiUed 
in nonsense”) 1 who had sailed with Amerigo Vespucci in 1504, had made his 
way round the globe (sLv years before Magellan's voyage), and liad visited* 
in the New' \\"or1d, a happy island w hose inhabitants had solved most of 
the problems plaguing Europe at that time. The Louvain edition made the 
hoax more plausible by prefixing a woodcut of the isle, and a specimen of 
the Utopian language. Onlv one slip gave the plot aw^ay: llythlodave di¬ 
gresses to praise Archbishop Morton,^^ in reniis more natural to Mote's 
gratitude than to the mariner's experience. 

The imaginLiry Magellan describes the communism of the islanders: 

Among the Utopians ... all things being coiiimnn, evciA-^ man hath 
abundance of everything. *.. I compare with them so manv nations 
* , , where every man callcth that, wluch he hath gotten, his own 
proper and private goods. , *, 1 hold w cll wath Plato * * * that all men 
should have and enjoy equal portions of wealth and commodities. 

... For where every man, under certain titiftr and pretenses* draweth 
and plucketh to himself as much as he can, so that a few* divide amf}ng 
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ThemM:ivc> pII the whale richb,,. tlicrc to the residue is left lack and 

poverty.*''' 

In Ctopia each man takes his product to the common store, and receives from 
it according to his needs. None asks more than enough, for security from 
want forestalls greed. Meals are eaten in common, but if a man ivishcs he may 
cat at home. There is no money in L'topia, no buying cheap and selling dtar^ 
the evils of cheating, stealing, and quarreling over property are unknown. 
Gold is used not as currency but to make useful things, like chamber pots. 
No famines or lean years come, for the communal storehouses maintain 
a reserve against emergencies, tvery family engages in both agrtculturc and 
industjy^ men and women alike. In order to casure adequate production, 
six hours of work per day are required of each adult, and choice of occu¬ 
pation is limited by colkctive needs. The Utopians are free in the sense of 
freedom from hunger and fear, but they arc not free to live on the labor of 
others. There are law3 in Utopia, but they arc ample and few; therefore 
every man is expected to plead hLs own case, and no lawyers arc allowed. 
Those who violate rbe laws are condemned for a time to serve the commu¬ 
nity as hftndmen; they do the more disagreeable tasks; but after 6nishing 
their turn they are restored to full equality with their fellow men. Those 
who repeatedly and seriously offend are put to death. The supply of bond- 
men is raised by ransoming prisoners condemned to death in other lands. 

The unit of society in Utopia is the patriarchal family. “The wives he 
minister; to their husbands, the children to their parents.” ““ Monogamy is 
the only form of sexual union permitted. Before marriage the betrothed ate 
advised to view each other naked, so that physical defects may be revealed 
in time; and if they are serious the contract may be annulled. The wife 
after marriage goes to live with her husliand in his father's household. Di¬ 
vorce is allowed for adulrery and by free mutual consent, conditional on 
the consent of the communal council Annually every thirty families choose 
3 phylarch to ijovem them; every ten phvlarchs choose a chief phylarch to 
administer a district of 500 households. The 100 phykrehs serve a.s a na¬ 
tional council, tt'hich elects for life the prince or king. 

A basic obligation of the phylarchs is to preserve the health of the com- 
luunity by prodding clean water, public sanitation, medical and hospital 
care; for health is the chief of all canhly boons. The rulers organi/.e edu¬ 
cation for children and for adults; they stress vocational training, support 
science, and discourage astrology, fortunetelling, and superstition. They 
may make war on other peoples if they judge that the good of the com¬ 
munity so requires, “They count this the most just cause of war, when any 
people holdeth 3 piece of ground void and vacant to no good nor profitable 
use, keeping other from the use or possession of it, who .,, by the law of 
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nature ought thereby w he nourished and relieved/*^' (Was ihis a defense 
of the colonization of America?) Bur the Utopians do not glorify war^ 
“they liare it as plainly brutal.,. and, contrary to the stneitnenr of nearly 
every other natiofti they regard nothing nitore inglorious than glory derived 
from war”“ 

Religion in Utopia is almost, not quite^ free. Tolerance is given to any 
creed except atheism and the denial of human immortality* The Utopian 
may, if he wishes, worship the sun or the moon. But those who use violence 
of action or speech against any recognized religion ate arrested and punished, 
for the laws seek to prevent religious itrife.®®^ Denieis of immorrality arc not 
punished but they are excluded from office^ and are forbidden to voice their 
vkw^ to any hut priests and “inen of gravit)='/' OrherwLse “it should be law¬ 
ful for man to favor and follow \^^hat religion he would ... and might 
do his best to bring other to his opinion, so that he did it peaceably , -. and 
soberlv, unthout haste and contentious rebuking and inveighing against 
other,” So in Utopia there arc various religions, but "'the most and wisest 
part . . . believe that there is a certain godly power unknowti, cverlasring, 
incomprehensible^ inexplicable, far above rhe reach and capacity of man's 
wit, dispersed through the world*” Monasticlsm is permitted prounded the 
monks will busy themselves wdth works of charity and communal utility^ 
such as repairing roads and bridges, cleaning ditches, cutting timher^ and 
acting as servmts^ even as bondmen; and they may marry if they so desire. 
There are priests^ but they too marry. Tlie state keeps as religious feasts the 
first and last of everj^ month and year, but in the religious exercises of these 
holy days “no image of any god is seen in the church,” and “no prayers be 
used but such as every man may boldly pronounce without the offending of 
any sect.” On each cjf these holy days wives and children prostrate f hem- 
selves liefore their husbands or parents, and ask forgiveness for any offense 
committed, or any duty onuEted; and no one is to come to church until he 
has made peace with his enemy.~It is a Chrisrian touch, but More's youthful 
humanism appears in his partial acceptance of the Greek vkw of suicide: if 
a man suffers from a painful and incurable disease he is pennicted and en¬ 
couraged m end his life. In other cases. More liclicvcs. suicide is cowardice* 
and the corpse is to be “cast nnburied into some stinking marinh.*' 

We do not know how much of this represented Morels considered con¬ 
clusions. how much was Erasmus, how much was half-playful imagination. 
However, the young statesman carefully dissociated himself from the social¬ 
ism of his Utopians; “I am of opinion,^' he represents himself as saying to 
Hvthlodayc, ^ * that men shall never live vveahhily where all things are in 
common. For how can there be abundance of goods . . . where the regard 
of his own gains driveth not to work^ but the hope that he hath in other 
men*s travails maketh him slothful ... It is not posribic for all things to be 
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well unless aH men were good—wixich 1 think will not be yet these good many 
years/*** Yet some sympathy w^ith radical yearnings must have inspired so 
extensive a picture of the conimunist ideal. Other pages of the Utopia criti¬ 
cize with angr\' severity the exploitation of the poor by the rich. Enclasurcs 
of once common lands by English lords are condemned witli such detail and 
spirit as seem unlikely in a foreigner. Says Hythlodaye to More: 

Tlie unreasonable covetousness of a few hath aimed ro the utter 
undoing of vour island. . . . Suffer not these rich men to buy up alh 
to engross and forestall, and ^ith their uionopnly to keep the market 
alone as pleases them.**^. ., When I consider and weigh in mv mind 
all these commonwealths which now ativnvherc flourish, 1 can per¬ 
ceive nothing—so Gnd help me—but a certain conspiracy of rich men 
pronioring their ow n commodities under the name and ride of the 
commonwealth. Tlicv' invent and devise all means and crafts. *. how- 
to hire and abuse... the labor of the poor for as little money as may 
be..., These derices be then made laws."” 

It is alnu>st the voice of Karl Marx moving the world from a foot of space 
in the British Museum. Certainly Utopia is one of the mo^ powerful, as 
well one of the first, indictments of the economic system that conrifiucd 
in modem Europe until the avenrieth century; and it remains as contem- 
porarj’' as a planned economy and the welfare state. 


I ft* THE MARTYR 

How did it come about that a man with such ideas seething in his head 
should have been appointed to Henry VTlTs coancil in the year after the 
publication of Utopia? Probably the King, despite his reputation for learn¬ 
ings could not bear to read the book in Latin, and died before it wbs Eng¬ 
lished. More kept hk radical fancies for his friends. Henry knew him as a 
rare sjmehesis of abiiitj^ and integrity, valued him as a tie with the f fouse of 
Commorts, knighted him, made him Uuder-Treamrer (rjii), and entruusred 
him with delicate tasks of diplomacy. Alore opposed the foreign policy by 
w'hich Wolsey led England into w^ar with Charles V; the Emperor, in iMore*s 
view, was not only dangerously resourceful, he w^as aUo the heroic defender 
of Christendom against the Turks. WTien ’WoJsey fell More so far forgot 
his manners as to review, in Parlianient^ the faidrs and errors that had caused 
the fall. As leader of the opposition he was the logical successor of the Cardi¬ 
nal, and for thirt)^-one months he ser\'ed as Chancellor of Elngland. 

But the real successor to Wolsey was the King. Henr)' had discovered his 
own power and capacity and was resolved, he said, to free himself from an 
unfriendly and obstmerive papacy, and to legitimate his union with the 
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wormn whom he loved, and who could give him an heir to che throne. More 
found himself no guide of policy, bur a servanr of aims that tan counter to 
his deepest loy^lrics. fie consoled himself by writing books against Protes¬ 
tant theology, and prttsecuting Prorestanr leaders. In ri Dhhgue Concern¬ 
ing Herenes (1516), and in later works, he agreed with Ferdinand II, Calvin, 
and the Lutheran princes on the necessity of religious unit)' for national 
strength and peace. He feared the division of Englishmen into a doiten or a 
hundred religious sects. He who had defended Erasmus' Latin translation of 
the New Testament protested against Tyndale's English version as discordng 
the text to prove Lutheran points; translations of the Bible, he felt, should 
not be turned into weapons for tavern philosophers. In any ease, he held, 
the Church was too precious a vehicle of discipline, consolation, and Inspira¬ 
tion to be tom t<j pieces by the lia.sry reasoning of vain disputants. 

From this mood he passed to the burning of Protestants at the stake. The 
charge that in his own house he had a man dogged for heresy is disputed; 
More’s account of the offender seems far removed from theology; “If he 
spied any woman kneeling" in prayer, and “if her head hung anything low 
in her meditations, then would he steal behind her, and ... would labor to 
lift up all her clothes and cu-st them qxiitc over her head.” It may be that in 
the three death sentences pronounced in his diocese during his chancellor¬ 
ship he was obeying the law that required the state to serx'e as the secular 
ami of ecclesiastical courts; but there is no doubt that he approved of the 
burnings,"' 1 le admitted no inconsisiency between his conduct and the large 
toleration of religious differences in his Utopia; for even there lie had refused 
toleration to atheists, deniers of iimimrtality, and those heretics who resorted 
to violence or vituperation. Vet he liintself was guilty of viruperaHim in 
arguing against the English PrtJtesrants.’ 

Hie liiiiccanic when More thought Henrv the most dangerous heretic of 
all. 1 le refused to approve the marriage wirh ,Anne Boleyn, and he saw in 
the anticlerical legislation of 1519-33 a ruinous assault uyxjn a Church that 
to his mind st<H>d as an In dispensable base of social order, '\^’hcn he retired 
from office m the privacy of his Chelsea home (1531), he was still In his 
prime at rifty^-four, but he susjiccted that he had not much longer to live. 


* “hfowheit, there be itstdc rhac rM-ivc po Icqming bui lu defik ir; and there be d™ thur 
rend ilJ |hxk 1 Icaminc p idi thek teedL ,. To -wch dogs mtii nmy not utih pmch, but 
w-ith wbps and bai^ beat them well ajsd keep dion f riMTi tearing of gooil learning with thdr 

* * * p till they lie itiJI and hearken what h said pnfo ihtm. And by siieh ith^ he both 
swtne kept Jrnit^ duing h^rm, nnd dogi fall umctirrics so well m leamiug, that - .. Ehey 
to dance iLfter tlieir imaster^s pipc^ soch an cffcctuid thing k pLmbhrncnt^ whereas hare'^rcaeh- 
ing will not sMcc. And whn be now inore properly nieh dop than be tfiosa heretics that 
bark agaimt the blessed sacraments? . . ^ And w ho be nwce prnpciiy such hogs rliaii these 
lieredca of our dii% of stich s Blrhy kind t$ pever caine before, which in snch wLse defile 
all holy vmt ed chaurn' . . . mto an unclean shameful liberty of friars to wed nuns.''^i 
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1 le tried to prepare liis family for tragedv l^y Talking (so reports his son-in- 
Inw WLllkm Roper) 

of the lives of holy martjrrs, and of , *, tJieir manTlous patience, and 
of their passions [sufferings] and deaths, that they suffered rather 
than they would offerid God, and what an happy and a blessed thing 
it was, for the love of God, to suffer loss of goods, imprisonment, loss 
of lands, and life also. He M ould further say unro rhem that upon his 
faith, if he might perceive his children would encourage him to die 
in a good cause, it should so comfort him that for the very jov thereof 
it would make him merrily t« nin to death.®* 

His expectations were fulfilled. Early in 1534 he was indicted on a charge 
of having been privy to the conspiracy connected with the Nim of Kent. 
Me admitted having met her, and having believed her to be inspired* but he 
denied any knowledge of conspiracy. Cromwcil recommended, Henry 
granted, forgiveness. But on April 17 Afore M^as coinmitreJ to the Tower 
for refusing to take oath to the Act of Succession, which, as presented to 
hini^ involved a repudbtion of papal supremacy over the Church in England. 
1 lis favorirc daughter Margaret wrote to hiin begging him to take the oacb; 
he replied that her plea gave him more pain than his imprisonmEut. His 
(second) wife visited him in the Tower, and ( according to Roper) berated 
him for obstinacy: 

What the good year, Mr. More, I marvel that you, that have always 
been hitheninto taken fora wise man, will now so play the fool to Uc 
here in this close, filthy prison, and be concent to be shut up among 
mice and rics, when you might be abroad at your Iibern% and Mich 
the fa var and good will of the King and his Council, if you would 
but do as all the bishops and best learned of this realm have done. 

And seeing you hiive at Chelsea a right fair house, your litirar)% your 
books, your gallcr\\ ypur garden, your orchards, and all other nec^-^ 
saries so handsomely about you, where y^ou might, in the company of 
me, your wife, your cluldrem and your household, be meriy, ! muse 
what a God's name you nican here still thus fimdlv to tarTj\“^ 

Or her efforts w^cre made to move him, but he smilinglv resisEed them all. 

On July If 1535, he given a final rriak He defended himself welb but 
he w'as pronounced guilty of treason. M'^hilc he was refuming from W'^est- 
minster to the Tow'^er his daughter Margaret ivnc^ broke through the guard, 
embraced him, and received his last blessing. On the day before his execution 
he sent hLs hairshirt to ATarganct^ with a mess^ige that “tomorrow were a day 
very meet'" to "go m God.... Farewell, my dear child; pray for me, and t 
shall pray for you and all your friends, that we may merrily meet in 
heaven." ^ When he mounted the scaffold (July 7), and found it so weak 
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that it thrcarcnetl to collapse, he said to an attendant, “I pray you, Mr, Lieu¬ 
tenant, see me safe up, and for my coming down let me shift for myself-*' ** 
The executioner asked his forgiveness; More embraced him. Henry had given 
directions that only a few words should be allowed the prisoner. More 
besiged the spectators to pray for him, and to “bear witness that he .., suf¬ 
fered death in and for the faith of the [Toly Catholic Qiurch,” He then asked 
them to pray for the King, that God might give him good counsel; and he 
protested that he died being the King's good servant, but God’s first,** He 
repeated the Fifty-first Psalm. Tien he laid his head upon the block, care¬ 
fully arranging his long gray beard that it should take no harm; "pity that 
should be cut,” he said, “that hath not comtiutted treason,*’ His head was 
affixed to London Bridge, 

A wave of terror pas&cd through an England that now rcali?a:d the reso¬ 
lute mCTcilessness of the King, and a shudder of horror ran through Europe, 
Erasmus felt that he himself had died, for “we had but one soul between 
us'*; he said that he had now^ no further w'ish to live, and a year later he 
too was dead. Charles V, apprised of the event, told the English ambassador: 
“If 1 had been master of such a servant, of whose doing I myself have had 
these many years no small experience, 1 would rather have lost the best city 
In my dominions than lose such a w'orthy councilor," ” Pope Paul []] formu¬ 
lated a hull of excommunication outlawing 1 Icnry from the feltow'ship of 
Christendom, interdicting all religious sersdew in England, forbidding all 
trade with it, absolving all British subjects from their oaths of allegiance to 
tlie King, and commanding them, and all Christian princes, to depose him 
forthwith. As neither Charles nor Francis would consent to such measures, 
the Pope withheld issuance of the bull till AVhen he did promulgate it 
Charles and Francis forbade its publication in their realms, unwilling to 
sanction papal claims to pow'cr over kings. Tlie failure of the bull signalled 
again the decline of papal authority and the rise of the sovereign national 
state, 

Dean Swift tlunighr More the man “of the greatest vTrtue”—perhaps usin g 
this w'ord in its old sense of courage—“this kingdom ever produced," “ On 
the four hundredth anniversarj' of their execution the Church of Rome en¬ 
rolled Thomas More and John Fisher among her saints. 


IV. A TALE OF THREE OUEENS 

Within some thirty months of More's death Henry lost three of his sLx 
queens. Catherine of Aragon wasted away in her northern retreat, still claim¬ 
ing to be Henry’s only lawfully wedded wife and England's rightful queen. 
Her faithful maids continued to give her that title. In 1535 she was removed 
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to KJmbalton Castle, near Huntingdoit^ and there sine conJined herself to one 
room, leaving it only to hear .Mass. She received visitorsp and "'used them 
very obligingJy.^^ now nineteen, was kept at Hatfield, only nvenej^ 

miles away; hut mother and daughrer were not allowed to see each other^ 
and were forbidden to communic^atc- They did nevertheless, and Catherine's 
Icrrets are among the most couching in ail hteramic. Henry offered them 
herter quarters if they would acknowledge hk ne\v queen; they w'ould nor. 
Anne Boleyn had her aunt made governess to .Mary, and bade l\er keep *'thc 
bastard'* in place by **a box on the ears now^ and then.” In December 1535* 
Catherine sickened, made her w ill, wrote to the Emperor asking him to pro¬ 
tect her daughter^ and addressed a moving farewell to her *^niost dear liird 
and husband" the King: 

The hour of my death now approaching, I cannot choc^ic bot, out 
of tlie love 1 bear you, ad\ise vou of your sou Is health, which you 
ought tn prefer above all eonsideratiDns of the w orld or flesh what¬ 
soever; for which yet you have cast me into many calamities, and 
\'OunscIf into inativ troubles. But 1 forgi^'c you till, and pray God to 
da likewTSe. For the rest f commend unto vou Mtirv'^ our daughter, 
beseeching you to be a good father to her*,.. T.astly T make this vow% 
tliat my eves desire vou abt>%"e all things. Farewelk®^ 

Henry wept on receiving ihc letter; and when Cathetine died (January 7, 
1536), aged fifry* he ordered the court to go into mourning. Anne refused."'^ 
Anne could not know that within five months she too w ould be dead; but 
she knew that she had already lost the King. Her hot temper, her imperious 
tantrulies, her importunate demands, wearied Henry, who contrasted her 
railing tongue with Catherine's gentleness.^ On the day nf Catherine's burial 
Anne was delivered of a dead child; and Hcnn'i w ho srill yearned for a son, 
began to think of another divorce—or, as he would put it, an annulment; his 
second marriage^ he was quoted as saying, had been induced by witchcraft 
and was therefore void.™ From October 1535 he hegun ro pay special atten¬ 
tion to one of Anne's maids, Jane Seymour. \\ hen Anne reproached him he 
bade her bear with him [>aricntly, as her betters had donc.^ Perhaps follow¬ 
ing ancient tjctic&, he accused her of infidelity* Ir seems incredible that even 
a flighty woman should have risked her throne for a moment’s tialliance, but 
the King appears to have siiicerelv believed in her guilt. He referred the 
rumors of her amours to his Council; it investigated, and reported to the 
King that she had committed adultery with five members of the court— 
Sir William Brereton, Sir I Icnry Norris, Sir Francis Weston, Mark Smeton, 
and her brother Lord Rochford. The five men w'cre senr to the Tower, and 
on May z, 1536* Anne followed them. 

Henry wrote to her hDldjng out hopes of forgiveness or lenience if she 
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would be honest with him. She replied rhut she had nothing to confess. 1 kr 
attendants in prison alleged that she had admitted receiv'ing proposals of 
love from Norris and VV^estoEt, but that she claimed to have repulsed them. 
On j\ 1 ay 11 the grand jury of Middlesex, having been asked to make local 
inquiries into offenses allegedly comniirted by the Queen tn that count)', 
reported that it found her guilty of adulcer\' with all live of the accused 
men. and gave specific names and dates.** On May 11 four of the men were 
tried at Westminster by a jury including Anne’s father, the Earl of W’ilt- 
shire. Smeton confessed himself guilty as charged; the others pleaded not 
guilt)'; all four were convicted. On Alay 15 Anne and her brother were tried 
by a panel of twenty-sk peers under the presidency of the Duke of Norfolk, 
her uncle but political enemy. Sister and brother aihmied rheir innocence, 
bur each member of the panel announced himself convinced of their guilt, 
and they were sentenced to be '^burned or l>ehcaded, as shall please the 
King.” On May 17 Smeion was hanged; the other four men were beheaded 
as befitted their rank. On riiat day Archbishop Cranmer was required by 
royal comntLssioners to declare the marriage with Anne invalid, and Eliza¬ 
beth a bastard; he complied. The grounds for this judgment arc not known, 
but presumably Anne’s alleged prior marriage w'irh Lord Northumberland 
was now pronounced real. 

On the eve of her death .Anne knelt before Lady Kingston, wife of the 
warden, and asked a last favor: rhat she should go and kneel before Mary' 
and beseech her, in Anne's name, to forgive the UT<*ngs that had come to her 
through the pride and thoughtlessness of a miserable wonian.^'* On May ly 
she begged that her cvecurion should take place soon. She appeared to derive 
some comfort from the thought that “the e.'<ccutioncr 1 have heard to be 
very gotwl, and 1 liavc a little neck”—whereupon she laughed. That noon she 
tvas led to the scaffold. She a.sked the S|iCCTacors to pray for the King, ”for a 
gentler and nmre merciful prince was there never; and to me he was ever a 
good, a gentle, and sovereign lord," ™ No one could be sure of her guilt, but 
few regretted her fall. 

On the day of her dear 1 1 Cranmer gave the King a dispensation to marrv 
again in renexved quest for a son; on the mormw' Henry' and Jane Seymour 
w'ere secretly betrothed; on May 30.1536, they w-erc married; and on June 4 
she was proclaimed queen. She was of royal Uncage, |>cing descended from 
Edward HI; she was related to Henry in the third or fourth degree of con- 
sanguinit)', which called for another dispensation from the obedient Cran- 
mcr. She was of no special beauty, bur she impressed all with her intelligence, 
kindness, even modtsry; Cardinal Pole, Henry’s most thoroughgoing enemy, 
described her as “full of goodness.” She discouraged the King’s ad^'ances 
while Anne lived, refused his gifts, returned his letters unopened, and asked 
him never to speak to her except in the presence of others.’^^ 
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One of her firsr pers after marriage was to effect a reconciliatioa bemecn 
Henrj^ and .\Ian^ He did it in his own way. He had Cromwell send her a 
paper enritled **Thc Confession of the Lady Mary": it acknowledged the 
King as supreme head of the Church in England, repudiated *'thc Bishop of 
Rome's pretended aiithoritv%” and recognized the marriage of Henrv' with 
Catherine as ^Hneesruems and unlawful/^ Marv^ was required to sign her 
name to each clause. She did^ and never forgave herself. Three weeks later 
rlie King and Queen came to see her, and gave her presents and 1 ^ooo crowns. 
She was again called Princess; and at Christmas, 1536, she was received at 
court. There must have been something good in Heurv—and in **Bloody 
jMarj'^ —for In his later years she almost learned to love him. 

When Parliament met again {June R. 1536) it drew up at the Kings re¬ 
quest a new .■\ct of Succession, by which both F.Lizaberh and Mtiry were 
declared illegitimate, and the crown was settled on the prospective issue of 
Jane Seymour. In July Henrv''s bastard son^ the Duke of Richmond, died; 
now all the hopes of the King lay in Jane's pregnancy. England rejoiced with 
him when {October 1 i, 1537) she was delivered of a boVr the future Edward 
Bur poor Jane, to whom the King was now as deeply attached as his 
self-centered spirit allowed, died twelve days after her son's birth. Henr\^ 
u'as for sortie rinic a broken man. Tiough he married ihrice again, he asked, 
at his death, to he buried beside the woman who had given her life in bearing 
his son* 

What were the reactions of the English people ro the events of rhis world¬ 
shaking reign? It is difficult: ro sav"; the tesnniony ^ prejudiced, ambiguous, 
and sparse. Chapuj^ reported in 1533 that* in the opinion of man>=" English¬ 
men, "'the last King Richard was never sit mitch hated by his people as this 
King,”^* GcncraMy the pccjp]e sympathized with Henry's desire for a son, 
condemned his severiy to Catherine and .Marv% shed no tears over Anne, 
but were deeply shocked by the execution of Fisfier and More. The nation 
was still overwhelmingly Catholic/^ and ihc clerg) —now rhat the govem- 
ment had appropriated the annates—were hoping for reconciliation ’^^ith 
Rome. But hardly any man dared raise his voice in criticism of the Kln^. 
Criticism he received, and from an rnglishtnant bvir one with the Channel 
benveen him and the King's practiced arm. 

Reginald Pole was the son of Margaret Plantagenet, Countess of Salisbury , 
herself the niece of Edward IV and Richard 111. He was educated at I feny's 
expense, receivcti a royal pension of 500 cri>^\Tts a year, and was apparently 
destined for the highest offices in the English Church. He studied in Paris 
and Padua* and returned to England in high favor with the King. But when 
Henry insisted on hearing his opinion of the divorce, Reginald franklv' re¬ 
plied thar he could nor approve of it unless ir shoLilJ be sanctioned by rhe 
Pope. Heniy^ conrinued the vouth's pension, and pcmiirred him to return 
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to ttic Cominent. There Pole remained tvventy-two years, rose in papal 
esteem as scholar and theologian, and was made a cardinal at the age of 
thirty-six (15 }6), In that year he composed in Latin a passionate attack upon 
Henry—Pw eccksiiistkiie unitatii defeitsi&ne (tn Defense of Cb^cb 
Unity). He argued that Henry’s assumption of ecclesiastical supremacy in 
England invited the division of the Christian religion into national varieties, 
and that the resultant clash of creeik would bring social and political chaos 
to F.uro|ie, He charged I lenry v^ith egomania and autocracy. He scored the 
English bishops for yielding to the enslavement of the Church by the state, 
1 Ic denounced the marriage with Anne as adultery, and predicted (not too 
wisely) that the English nobility would forever rank Elizabeth as “a harlot’s 
bastard.” He called upon Charles V to waste no ammunition on the Turks, 
but to turn the Imperial forces against England’s impious King. It was a 
powerful invective, spoiled by youthful pride in eloquence. Cardinal Conta- 
rini advised the author not to publish it, but Pole insisted, and sent a copy 
to England. When Paul III made Pole a cardinal Henry took it as an act of 
war. The King abandoned all thought of compromise, and agreed with 
Cromw'cll that the monasieHes of England should be dissolved, and their 
property added to the Crown. 
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1. THE TECHN'«QUE CIF RISStlLUTlOX 

I N 15^5 Henry;too busy with love and \var to play pope In retail as well 
as gross, appointed the agnostic' CrojuwcU ^Siceregetit of the King in 
all his ecclesiastical jurisdiction." Cromwell now guided foreign polic)^, 
domestic legislariori+ the higher judiciary^ the Privy Couned, the intelligence 
service, the Star Chamber, and the Church of England; Wolsey at apogee 
fiad never had so many long and grasping fingers in so many juicy pies. He 
kept an eye, too, on all printing and publicadon; he persuaded the King to 
forbid the printings sale, at iniponation of books except after approval by 
agents of the Crown; and he had anti-papal litemturc published at the gov¬ 
ernment’s expense. Cromwell's innumerable sjnes kept him informed on all 
movements or expressions of opposition to Henry or himself. A remark of 
pity for Fisher or iViorc^ a jest about the King, could bring a secret trial and 
l^mg imprisonment; ® and to predict the date of the King's death was to incur 
one's ouTi.“ In specbl cases, to make conclusions certain, Cromwell acted as 
prosecutor, jury, and judge. Nearly everyone in England feared and hated 
him. 

His chief difficulry was that Henry, thtiugh omnipotent, was bankrupt. 
The King was anxious to enlar;^e the navy, to increase or improve his har¬ 
bors and ports; his court and personal expenses were extravaganr; and Crom- 
wclPs s^’stem of govemment required a broad stream of funds. How to raise 
money? Taxes w^ere already high to die pioiiit where rfflisrance made further 
collection more costly than lucrative; the bishops had drained their parishes 
to appease the King; and no gold poured in from America such as daily 
succored England's enemy, the Emperor. Yet one institudon in England was 
wealthy, suspect, decrepit, and defenseless: the monasteries. They were 
suspect becaase their ultimate allegiance was to the pope, and their sub¬ 
scription to the Act of Supremaev w^as considered insincere and incomplete; 
they were, in the eyes of the govemment^ a foreign body in the nadon, 
Imund to support any Catholic movement against the King. They were 
decrepit becansc they had in many cases ceased to perform their traditional 
functions of education, hospitalir^*, and charir^^ They were defenseless be- 
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cause the bishops rfscDtcd their exemption from episcopal control^ because 
the nobility, impoverished by civil war, coveted their wealthy because the 
business classes looked upon monks and friars as idling wasters of natural 
resources; and because a large section of the commonalty, including many 
good Catholics, no longer believed in the efficacy of the relics that the monks 
displayed, or in the Masses that the monks, if paid, offered for the dead. And 
there tvere excellcnr precedents for closing monasteries; Zwingli had done 
it in Zurich, the Lutheran princes in Germany, AVoIsey in England. Parlia¬ 
ment had aEeady (1533) voted authority to the government to visit the 
monasteries and compel their reform. 

In the summer of j 53 j Cromwell sent our a trio of “visitors," each with a 
numerous staff, to examine and report on the physical, moral, and Enanclal 
condition of the monasteries and nunneries of England, and, for good meas¬ 
ure, the umVersities and episcopal secs as well. These “visitors” were “young, 
impetuous men, likely to execute their work rather thoroughly than deli¬ 
cately"; ■* they were not immune to “presents";" “the object of their mission 
was to get up a case for the Crown, and they probably used every means in 
their power to induce the monks and the nuns to incriminate themselves/’ * 
It was not difficult to find, among the fioo monasteries of England, an impres¬ 
sive nuntber that showed sexual—sometimes homosc.xual—deviations,^ loose 
discipline, acquisitive exploiration of false relics, sale of sacred vessels or 
jewelry to add to monastic wealth and comforts," neglect of ritual, hospital¬ 
ity, or charity.*’ But the reports usually failed to state the proportion of of¬ 
fending to meritorious monks, and to discriminate clearly between gossip 
and evidence.*" 

TtJ the Parliament that met on February 4, 1536, Cromwdl submiued a 
“Black Book,” now lost, revealing the faults of the monasteries, and recom¬ 
mending, with strategic moderation, that monasteries and convents having 
an income of £ zoo ($z 0,000? ) or less per year should be closed. The Parlia¬ 
ment, whose members had lieen largely chosen by Cromwell’s aides,** con¬ 
sented. A Court of Augmentations was appointed bv the King to recehi'C 
for the royal treasury the projjcrty and revenues of these 376 “lesser tnon- 
iisteries/' Two thousand monks were released to other houses or to the world 
-in the latter case with a small sum or (xusion to tide theni over till they 
found work. Of the i jo nunneries only eighteen had an income over £ 100, 
hut only half were now closed. 

The drama of dissoludon was interrupted by a triple rebellion iu the north. 
Just as Chriscianiry liad been bom in the cities and had reached the villagers 
—ptfgjrri—last, so, in Switzerland, Germany, and England the Reformation 
rose in the towns and was long resisted in the countryside. Protestantism in 
England and Scotland decreased as distance from London or Edinhgrgh in¬ 
creased; IT reached W’ales and northern England tardily, and found scant 
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welcome in Ireland. In ctic fioithem shires of England the spoliation of 
the lesser monasteries kindled a fire of resentment that had long been pre¬ 
pared by mounting taxation, the royal dictatorship over the clergy, and 
clandestine priestly exhortations. Dispossessed monks who found it hard to 
collect their pensions or to get work joined the already numerous and plain¬ 
tive unemployed; dispossessed nuns, wandering from shelter to shelter, 
utiiTcd public anger against the government; and the aides of Cromwell’s 
visitors fed the fury by decking themselves in the spoils of the monastic 
chapels, making copes into doublets, priestly ttmics into saddleclotlis, and 
relic cases into dagger sheaths.’* 

On October i, 1536, a visitor who had ju.<rt closed a convent in Legboume 
was attacked bv a crowd in neighboring Louth; lus records and credentials 
were seixed and burned, and, with a sw'ord at liis breast, he was compelled to 
swear loyalty to the commons. All in the crou'd took an oath to be faithful 
to the King and the Roman Catholic Church. On the morrow a rebel army 
gathered at Caistor, a few niiles away; priests and homeless monks exhorted 
them; the local gentry were forced-some were willing—to join. On the 
same day a larger muster of villagers rook place at Horucastle, another town 
in Lincolnshire. The chancellor of the bishop of Lincoln was accused of be¬ 
ing an agent of Cromwell; he was taken from his bed and beaten to death 
with staves. The rebels designed a banner picturing a plow, a chalice, a hom, 
and the five “last words” of Christ, and they drew up demands vi'hich w'ere 
dispatched to the King: the monasteries should be restored, taxes should be 
remitted or cased, the clcrg^'' should no more pay tithes or annates to the 
Crown, “villein blood” (namely, Cromwell) should be removed from the 
Privy Council, and heretic bishops—chiefly Cranmer and Larimer—should 
be deposed and punished. Recruits for the rebellion came in from the north¬ 
ern and exstem counties. Some 60,000 men assembled at Lincoln, and 
awaited the answer of the King. 

His answer w*as furious and uncompromising. He charged the rebels with 
ingratitude to a gracious ruler; insisted that rhe closing of the lesser mon¬ 
asteries was the will of the narion expressed through Parliament; and bade 
ibt insurgents surrender iheir leaders and disperse to their homes on pain of 
death and confiscation of goods. At the same time 1 Icnry ordered his mili¬ 
tary aides to collect their forces and march under rhe Earl of Suffolk to the 
assistance of Lord Shrewsbury, w’ho had already organized his retainers to 
withstand attack; and he wrote privately to the few nobles who had joined 
the revolt. Th«c, now perceiving that the King could not be awed, and that 
the poorly armed Insurgents would soon be overwhelmed, persuaded so 
many of diem to rerum to their villages that the rebel army, over the pro¬ 
tests of the priesrs, rapidly melted away. Louth gave up fifteen leaders; a 
hundred more were captured, and a royal pardon was declared for the rest. 
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The captive were taken to London and the Tower- thirty-three, including 
seven priests and fourteen monks^ were hanged j the rest were leisurely 
freed.^ 

Meanwhile a sdll more serious uprising had developed in Yorkshire. A 
young barrister, Richard Askc, found himself caught, physically and emo¬ 
tionally, in the movement; antsther lawyer, V\'illiam Stapleton^ was fright¬ 
ened into the captaincw of a rebel division at Bevcrlcyi Lord Darcy of 
Templehurst, an ardent Carbolic, lent the revolt his secret support^ two 
Percys jomed, and most of the northern nobility followed suit. On October 
15, 15 36, the main army of some 9,000 men, under Askc, laid siege to \:ork. 
The citizens of the city compelled the mayor to open the gates. Aske kept 
his men from pillage, and in general maintained remarkable order in his un¬ 
trained host. He prciclaimcd the reopening of the nvoiiiastcries; the monks 
joyfully returned to rhem, and gbddcned the hearts of the pious with the 
new ardor of their chants. Aske advanced and captured Pomfret, and Staple- 
ton took Hull, without shedding blood* To ihe demands presented by the 
Lincolnshire men others were added and sent to the King: to suppress all 
heretira and their literature, to resume ccclesiasrical ties with Romet to 
legitimize Mary, to dismiss and punish CromwelJ s visitors, and to aruinl all 
enclosures of common lands since 1489. 

Ill is w'as the most critical point in Henry's reign* Half the country was 
in am^ against his policies; Ireland was in revolt; and Paul III and Cardinal 
Pole were urging Francis 1 and Charles V to invade England and depose 
rhe King. With a last burst of his declining energy, he sent out orders in all 
directions for the mustering of loyal troops, and meanwhile instructed the 
Duke of Norfolk to bemuse the rebellious leaders with negotiarioos. The 
Duke arranged a conference with Askc and several nobles, and won them 
over by a promise of pardon to all, Hetny' invdted Aske to a personal con¬ 
ference, and gave him a safe-conduct. He came to the Kingt was charmed by 
the aura of royal^)^ and returned meek and unharmed to Yorkshire (Janu¬ 
ary 1537); therCt however, he was arrested, and w^as sent to London as a 
prisoner Shorn of its captains, the insurgent host fell into angry divisions 
and \v^d disorder; defections n^ultiplicd; and as the united levies of the King 
approached, the rebel sttny disappeared like a vanishing mirage (February 

» 537 )- 

When Henry was assured that the revolt and invasion had both collapsed, 
he repudiated Norfolk's promise of a general pardorit ordered the arrest of 
such disaffected leaders as could be founds and had several of them, includ¬ 
ing Aske^ put to death. To the Duke he WTote: 

Our pleasure is that before you close up our banner again you shall 
cause such dreadful esccuduu to be done upon a good number of the 
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inhabit^int^ of every iQwn^ village, sind liamkc tliat have offended, as 
they niav be a fearful spectacJc to all orhefs hereafter that would 
praedee any like matter. , . . Forasmuch as all th<^ troubles have 
ensued by the solidradon and traitoruus conspimdes of the monks 
and canons of these parts, we desire yon^ at such places as have con¬ 
spired and kept thdt houses ^vith force ^ . you shall^ witiiout pitj- or 
circumstance, cause all the monks and canons that be in any -Hise 
faulty to be tied up without further delay or ceremony. 

With the opposition so sternly terrified^ Cromw ell proceeded to close the 
remaining religious houses in Krigland. All the monasteries and nunneries 
that had joined the revolt were dissolved forthwith, and their propert>^ was 
confiscated to the state. Visitations were extended, and yielded reports of 
indiscipline, imnmraliry'^ treason, and decay* Many inonks^ anticipating 
closure, sold reUcs and valuables from their houses to the highest bidder; a 
finger of St. Andrew fetched The monks at ^V"alsingham were con¬ 

victed of faking miracles^ and their lucrative image of the Virgin ivas cast 
into the fire. The historic tomb of Sr. Thomas h Becket at Canterbury was 
demolished; Henry \TII proclaimed the victor over Henry IT to have been 
no real saint; the relics that had offended Colet and amused Erasmus were 
burned; the precious objects donated by the pi^ty of pilgrims during 250 
years were carred away to the royal treasury (1538); and thereafter Henry 
wore on his thumb a great ruby taken from the shrine. Some mona*sterics 
sought to fool fate by sending Cromwell money or gifts; Cromwell accepted 
evcrjThing and closed all By 1540 all monasteries, and all monastic property^ 
except cathedral abbey churches, had passed to the King. 

All in all 578 monasteries tvere closed, some 130 convents; 6,51 r monks or 
friars were dispersed, 1,560 nuns. Among these some fifty monks and two 
nuns willingly abandoned the religious habit; but many more pleaded to be 
allowed to continue somewhere their conventual ]ifc.^“ Some i e,ooo persons 
formerly employed by, or dependent upon, the religious houses lost their 
places or alms. The confiscated lands and buildings had enjoyed an annual 
revenue of some 200,000 ($io,ock>|000?), but i|uick sales reduced the 
annual income of the properties after narionalizarion to some 37,000. To 
this should be added 85,000 in confiscated precious metal, so that the total 
spoils In goods and income accruing to Henry during his life may have been 

The King w^as generous with these spoils. Some of the properties he gave 
—most of them he sold at bargain prices—to minor nobles or major burgesses 
—merchants or lawyers—who had supported or administered his polici^. 
Cromwell received or bought six abbeys, with an annual revenue of J» 
his nephew^ Sir Richard Cromwell received seven, with an income of £2,- 
551;^" this was the origin of the fortune that made Richard's great-grandson 
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Oliver a man of substance and influence in the next century. Some of the 
spoils went to build ships, forts, and ports; some helped to hnance war; some 
went into the royal palaces at Westminster, Chelsea, and Hampton Court; 
some the King lost at dice.*® Six monasteries were returned to the Anglican 
Church as episcopal sees; and a small sum was assigned to continue the most 
urgent of the charities formerly provided by the monks and nuns. The new 
aristocracy created by Henry's gifts and sales became a powerful support 
M the Tudor throne, and a bulsvark of economic interest against any Cith* 
olic rcstorarion. The old feudal aristocracy had decimated itself; the new 
one, rooted in couuncrcc and industry, changed the nature of the English 
nobility from static conservadsni to dynamic enterprise, and poured fresh 
blond and energy into the upper clashes of England. This^-and the spoils— 
may have been one source of the Eliviabcthan exuberance. 

The effects of the dissolution were complex and intcmiinable. The liber¬ 
ated monks may have shared modestly or not in the increase of England's 
popularion from about 1,500,000 in 14S5 to some 4,000,000 in j 547.” A tem¬ 
porary increase in the unemployed helped to depress the earnings of the 
lower classes for a generation, and the new* landlords proved more grasping 
than the old.’* Politically the effect was to augment still further the power 
of the monarchy; the Church lost the last stronghold of resistance. .Morally 
rlic results were a growth of crime, pauperism, and beggary, and a dimin¬ 
ished provision of charity.” Over a hundred mona.sric hospitals were closed; 
a few were rehabilitated by municipal authorities. Tlte sums that fearful or 
reverent souls had bequeathed to priests as insurance against infemfll or 
purgatorial lire were confiscated in expectation thar no harm would come 
to the dead; 1,374 chantries, with their endowments for Masses, were appro¬ 
priated by the King.**^ The severest efTects were in education. The convents 
had provided schools for girls, the monasteries and the chantry priests had 
maintained schends and ninen' colleges for boys; all these institutions were 
dissolved. 

Having stated the facts as impartially as unconscious prejudice allowed, 
the historian may be permitted to add a confessedly hypothetical comment. 
Henry's greed and Cromwells ruthlcssncss merely advanced by a genera¬ 
tion an inevitable lessening in the number and influence of English mon¬ 
asteries. These had once done admirable work in education, charity, and 
hospital care, but the seculariitarion of such functions was proceeding 
tlirougbout Western Europe, even where Catholicism prevailed. TIic de¬ 
cline 'm religious fervor and tjther-worldliness was rapidly narrowing the 
flow of novices into conventual establishments; and many of these were 
reduced to so small a number as seemed out of proportion to the splendor 
of their buildings and the income of rheir lands. It is a pity that the situation 
W'asmet by the brusque ha.sre of Cromwell rather than by Wolsey's humane 
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and sounder plan of rniiisformmg more and more monasteries into colleger, 
Henr\^'s procedure liere. as in his quest for a son^ was worse than his ainu It 
was good thac an end should be put., in some rneasurCt to the CYploitation of 
simple pierv^ bv pious fraud. Our chief regrers go to the nuns who for the 
tiKisc parr labored dutifullr in prayer, schooling, and benevolence^ and even 
one who cannot share their triistful faith must be grateful that their like 
again minister* with lifelong devotion^ £0 the needs of the sick and the poor. 


TU THE ofisTtNATE mrsH: r 300-1558 

The ElngUsh kings instificd thdr domination of Ireland on the ground that a 
hostiJe ContincniaJ pouer might at an^^ inomenr use that verdant island for a 
dank attack upon F.nglaml* and this ciJUsiderarifin* seconding the love of power, 
became niore active when Protestant England failed to win Ireland from the 
Roman Church, The [fiish people^ heroic and anarchic* virile and vicdcnt, poeri- 
caJlj- gifted and political[v immature, rciistcd, every day* their subjection to 
an alien blood and speech. 

The e\ils of the ILnglish occupation pKiunred. Under F.d^vard [11 manv 
Anglo-Irish landow neis rctiimcd tfj England tf> live there in ea^e on Irish rents; 
and though [he English Parliament rcpeaiedlv dennunecd this practice, "'ab¬ 
sentee landJordisnr' rose thriiugh three centuries to be a leading spur to Irish 
revolts, Englishmen who remained in Ireland tended to martyr Irish girls, and 
were gradually absorbed into Irish blood and w-ays. Ansious to dam this racial 
drain, the Irish Parliament, dominated by English residents and influence, 
passed the famous Statute of ICilkenny (1366), which, along with some wise 
and generous provisions, forbade intermarriage, fesrerage, or other intimate 
rebtinns between the Englbh and the Irish in Ireland, and any use, by the English* 
f>f Irish speech, customs, or dress, on pain of imprisonment and forfeiture of 
property^ No Irishman w as henceforth 10 be received into any English religions 
organization; and no Irish Ijards or storytellers were to enter Ejiglish homes.^ 
Tlicsc prohibitions failed; the roses in Irish cheeks outshone tlic majesty of the 
law, and racial fusion went on in that narrow March, Border, or Pale where 
alone the English in Ireland dared to dwell,* 

During the Wars of the Rtiscs Ireland might have expelled the English had 
the Irish chiefs united, hut they preferred fraternal strife, sometimes encouraged 
thereto by English gold. Henry \"11 re-established English authoritv" m the 
Pale, and his lord depur)% Sir Edward Poynings, pushed through the Irish 
Parliament the humiliating "‘Poynings^ Law"" (1494)—that in future nu Irish 
Parlianifenc should be convened until all bills to he presented to it had been 
approved by the king and prity council of England, So emasculated, the FTig“ 
lish govtmmenr in Ireland became the nsost incompetent, ruthless and corrupt 

* In 1500 the Pale Vn'ils confined tp tlic cpuptics af Duhlin^ Mnth, and Lourk,. tnU m 
pprdnti of Kildarr^ 
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inChristeTidqm, Ik fat^otitc device was to appoint one of tlie sixty Irish chieftains 
as deputy to the viceroy, and coinmissjon him tn buy or subdue the rest- Gerald, 
eighth Eari of Kildare, so appointed, made some progress in this direction, and 
mitigated the intermbal lawlessness that helped English exactions to keep 
Ireland weak and poor. On his death (1513) his son Gerald Fitigerald was named 
to succeed him as depuw. This ninth Earl of Kildare had a career typical of 
tlie Irish lords. Accused of conspiring with the Earl of Desmond to let a French 
force land in Ireland, he was summoned to England and committed to the 
Tower. On his promise faithfully to aid the English cause, f icnrj’ \'I1I released 
him and reappointed him deput>% Soon he was charged with maladministration. 
He was again brought to England, and again sent to the Tower, w here he died 
within the year (15J4)- His devoted son, ' Silken Thomas’* Ficfgcrald. at once 
declared war on the English; he fought bravely and recklessly for fourteen 
months, was overcome, and was hanged {1537).' 

By this time Hcmy \1I1 had completed his divorce from the Roman Church. 
With characteristic audacity he bade the Irish Parliament acknowledge him 
head of the Church in Ireland as well as in England. It did. An oath accepting 
his ecclesiastical supremacy^ was rei^uircd of all governmental officials in Ireland, 
and ail church tithes were henceforth to be paid to the King. Reformers en¬ 
tered the churches in the Pale, and demolished reli^ous relics and images. All 
monasteries but 1 remote few were closed, their property was taken by the 
government, their monks were dismissed with pensions if they made no fuss. 
Some of the spniis were distributed among the Irish chieftains; so niled, most 
of them accepted titles of nobility from the English King, acknowledged his 
religions supremacy, and abjured the pope (1539) » Tbe clan system s™ 
abolished, and Ireland was declared a kingdom, with Henry as king (1541). 

Henry was victorious, but mortal; he died within five years of his triumph. 
CathoUctsm in Ireland sunnved. The chieftaliw took theirVpostasj' as a pa.S5irig 
incident in poUtics; they continued to be Catholics (as Henry didj except for 
ignoring the pope; and the priests whose minisrradons they supported and re¬ 
ceived remained rjuictly orrliodox. The faith of the people underwent no 
change; or rather it took on new vigor because it maintained the pride of 
nadotialiu^ against a schismatic king and, later, a Protestant cpieen. The struggle 
for freedrtm became more intense than before, since now it spoke for body and 
soul. 


III. EVERY OU.N'CE A KING 

Henry in 1540 was the most absolute monarch that England had ever 
known. The old Nomian nobility, whose ancestors had checked even VVil- 
liani the Conqueror, were now timidly obedient, and almost forgot the 
Magna Ghana of their prert>gatives. The new nobility, enriched by com¬ 
merce and endowed by the King, serv'ed a.s a barrier to aristocratic or reli¬ 
gious revolts. The House of Commons, once the jealous protector of English 
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liberties bur now hiind-picked by agents of the King, >nelded to him atmosT 
unprecedented powers: the right to confiscate propcrt>% to name anyone 
his succcKOr, to determine itrthodoxy and heresv'', to send men to death after 
only a mock trial, and to issue proclamations that were to have the authority 
of acts of Parliament. “In Henry’s reign tlic English spirit of independence 
bumEd low in its socket, and loi'e of freedom grew cold." ^ The English 
people accepted this ab-solutlsm partly through tear, partiy because it seemed 
the altemative to another War of the Ruses. Order was more important 
than liberty. 

The same aJtcmarives persuaded Englishmen to suffer Hcnr\"^s ecclesias¬ 
tical supremacy. With Catholics and Protestants ready to ffy at each other’s 
throats, with Catholic citizens, ambassadors, and potentates conspiring 
against him almost to Invasion, Henry believed that order could be secured 
in the religious life of England only by rojul determination of faith and 
rirual' implicitly he accepted the case that the Church had made for au¬ 
thority in religion. He tried to dictate who should read the Bible, ^\'hen the 
bishops suppressed Tyndale's transktion he liade them prepare a better one; 
when they dallied too Jong he allowed Cromwell to commission a new trans¬ 
lation by Miles Coverdale. This first complete British version appeared in 
Zurich in 1537, In 1539 a revised edition was printed, and Cromwell ordered 
this “Great Bible” placed in every English church. Henry, “of the royal 
liberality and goodness,” granted the citizens the privilege of reading the 
Bible in their homes; and soon it became a daily influence in nearly every 
English family. But it W'as a fountain of discord as well as of inspiration; 
iwery village sprouted amateur e.vcgctes who proved anything or its oppii- 
site by Scriprarc; fanatics wrangled over it in churches, and came to blows 
over it in taverns.*^ Some ambitious men gave their wives writs of divorce, 
or kept two wives at once, on the plea that this was sound Biblical practice.®" 
The King regretted the liberty of reading that lie had allowed, and reverted 
to the Catholic stand. In 1543 he induced Parliament to rule that only nobles 
and property owners might le^lly possess the Bible, and only priests might 
preach on it, or discuss it publiclv^.*’ ° 

It was difficult for the people-even for the King-to know the King’s 
mind. Catholics cancinued to go to the stake or the block for denying his 
ecclesiastical supremacy^ Protesrants for questioning Catholic theology. 
Prior Forest of the Ol^rvant Franciscans at Greenwich, who refused to 
disown tlxe pope, was suspended in chains over a fire, and was slowly roasted 
to death (Alay 31, 1537).“^ John Lambert, a Protestant, was arrested for 
denying the Real Presence of Christ in the Eucharisr; he was tried by Henry 
himself, was by Henry condemned to die, and was burned at Smithfidd 
(November j6 , 153S), Under the growing inHuencc of Stephen Gardiner, 
Bishop of A\'inchcstcr, Henry veered more and more toward orrhodoxy. 
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In 1559 Kin^, ParlianictH, and Cunvocarion, by the “Act of the Six .Articles.'’ 
prochiintcd the Roman Cjatholic position on the Real Presence, clerical 
celibacy, monastic \'0\s% Masses for the dead, the necessity of auricular 
confession to a priest, and the sufficiency of commumon in one kind. Who¬ 
ever, by spoken or written word, denied the Real Presence should suffer 
death by burning, without opportunity to abjnre, confess, and be absolved; 
whoever denied any of tlic otber articles should for the first offense forfeit 
his propciry, for the second his life. All marriages hitherto contracted by 
priests were declared void, and for a priest thereafter to retain his wife was 
to be a fcU>ny.'” The people, still orthodox, generally approved these Arti¬ 
cles, but Cromu cll did his best to moderate them in practice; and in 1540 
the King, tacking again, ordered prosecurion under the Act to cease. Never¬ 
theless Bishc>[« Latimer and Sha.xton, who disapproved of the Articles, were 
deposed and jailed. On July to, 1540, three Protestants and three Catholic 
priests suffered death at Smichlield in unwilling unison, the Protestant for 
(questioning some Catholic doctrines, the Catholics for rejecting the ecclesi¬ 
astical sovereignty of the King.” 

Henry' was as forceful in admimstration as to theology*. Tliough he main¬ 
tained an extravagant court, and spent much time in eating, he toiled heavily 
in the tasks of government. He chose competent aides as rutliless as himself. 
He reorganized the army, equipped it with new weaqwns, and studied the 
latest fashions in tactics and strategy. He buUr the first permanent royal 
navy, which cleared the coasts and Channel of pirates and prepared for the 
naval victories of Elizabeth, But he taxed his people to the limit of tolerance, 
repeatedly debased the currency, confiscated private property on flimsy 
pretexts, demanded “contributions " repudiated his debts, borrowed from 
the Fusers, and promoted the English economy in the hope that it would 
yield him kidded revenue. 

Agriculture was in depression. Serfdom was still widespread. Enclosures 
for ^eep pasturage continued; and the new landlords, unhindered by feudal 
traditions, doubled or quadrupled the rents of their tenants on tlie ground 
of rising prices, and refused to renew expiring leases, “Thousands of dis¬ 
possessed tenants made their way to London, and clamored at the doors of 
the courts of law for redress which they could not obtain.” ” Catholic More 
drew a pitiful picture of the beggared jieasantrv,*^ and Protestant Larimer 
denounced the “rent-raiser steplords," and. bke Luther, idealized a Catholic 
past when “men were full of pity* and compassion." “ Parliament bid fero¬ 
cious penalties upon vagabondage and beggary. By an act of 153(^3, any 
able-bodied mendicant, whether man or woman, was to be “tied to the end 
of a cart naked, and be beaten with whips throughout the town rill his body 
be bloody ; for a second offense an car was to be cut off; for a third, another 
ear; in 153^, however, the third offense incurred death.** Gradually the dis- 
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placed pcaiiacts found work in the cities, and poor relief mildly niicigatcd 
pauperism. In the end the producti\-ity of the land was raised by large-scale 
famiing, but the inability’ of the government to ease the transition was a 
criminal and heartless failure of statesmanship. 

The same government protected itidusny tA-ith tariffs, and manufacturers 
profited from the cheap labor made available by the migration of peasants 
to the towns. Capitalistic methods reorganized the textile industry, and 
raised a new class of wealthy men to stand hestde the merchants in sopport 
of the King; cloth now replaced wool as lingknd's chief export. Most ex¬ 
ports were of necessaries produced by the lower classes; most imports were 
of luxuries available only' to the rich,^'^ Coinmerce and industry were bene¬ 
fited by a law of 1536 legalizing interest rates of 10 per cent; and the rapid 
rise of prices favored enterprise while it penalized workers, peasants, and 
old-style feudal lords. Rents rose i,ooo per cent between i jdo and 1576; 
food prices rose 250 ro 300 per cent; wages rose 150 per cent.*’* “Such 
poverty rcigneth now,*’ wrote Thomas Starkey about 1537, “that in no case 
may stand with a very' true and flourishing common w’eal.” Guild mem¬ 
bers found some relief in the insurance and mutual aid provided them against 
poverty and fire; hut in 1 ^43 Henry confiscated the property' of the guilds,^* 


IV. TRK DRAGON' FlETtKKS 

What sort of a man w'as this ogre of a king? Moibcin the Younger, coming 
to England about 1536, painted portraits of Henry and Jane Sey’'mour. Tlic 
gorgeous costume almost conceals the rttyal corpulence; the gems and 
ermine, the hand on the jeweled sword, reveal the pride of authority, the 
vanity’ of the uncontradicred male; the broad far face bespeaks a hearty 
sensualism; the nose is a pillar of strength; the tight lips and stem ey’cs w'arn 
of a despot quick tti anger and cold to cruelty, Henry was now' forty'^ix, at 
the rop of his political curve, but entering physical decline. He was destined 
to marry thrice again, and yet to have no further progeny. From all his six 
wives he had but three children who outlived infancy. One of these three— 
Edward \T—w'as sickly and died at fifteen; Mary remained desolately bar¬ 
ren in marriage; Elizabeth never dared marry’, probably’through conscious¬ 
ness of some physical impediment, llic curse of scmi-sterilirv or bodily 
defect lay upon the proudest dymasiy' in English history. 

Help’s mind was keen, his judgment of men was penetrating, his courage 
and will power were bnmcnsc. His manners were coarse, and his scruple 
disappeared with his youth. To his friends, however, lie remained kind and 
generous, jovially amiable, and capable of winning affeciion and devotion. 
Born TO royalty’, he w'as surrounded from birth with obeisance and fiattcry; 
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only ii few men dared withstand him, and they were buried withuut their 
heads. ''Surely/' wrote More fri>m the To\ver, ^ 1 t is a gi^ear pity that any 
Christian prince should by a flexible [knee-bending] coimcil ready to follow 
his affections [desires], and by a weak clergy^. ^ . be with flattery so shame¬ 
fully abused.’* This was the external source of llenry'^s retrogression in 
character—that the absence of resistance to his will, afrer the death of More, 
made him as flabby in moral sense as in physique, [ 4 e was not more lax in 
sex than Francis L and after the passing of Anne Bokyn seems to have 
been more monogamouis seriatinii tlian Chicles V; sexual looseness was not 
his worst failing. He was greedy for money as well as for power, and seldom 
allowed considerations of humanity^ to halt his appropri;irion.«i. His ungrate¬ 
ful readiness to kill women w'hom he had loved, or men w^ho, like More and 
Cromw ell, had served him loyally for many years, is de.spicable; yet in result 
he w as not one tenth as murderous as the w'ell-meaning Charles IX sanction¬ 
ing the Massacre of St. Bartholomew', or Charles condoning the sack of 
Romc^ or German princes fighting through rhirty years iar their right to 
determine the religious beliefs of their subjects. 

ITic inner stmree of his deterioration was the repeated frustration of his 
will in love and parentage. Lon^ disappointed in his hope for a son, dis¬ 
honestly checked in his reascmable request for an annulment of his fim mar- 
riagCt deceived (he believed) by the wife for w^honi he had risked hi^ throne, 
bereaved so soon of the only wnfc who gave him an heir, tricked into mar¬ 
riage by a woman utterly alien to him in language and rtmperament + cuck¬ 
olded (he rhouglic) by the wife vvho seemed to promise him at last rtie 
happiness of a home—here was a king possessing all Cngland hut denied the 
domestic joy's of the simplest husband in his realm. Suffering intermittent 
agony from an ulcer in his leg, buffeted with revolts and crises throughout 
his reign, forced at almost evciy^ moment to arm against invasion, betrayal, 
and assassination—how could such a man develop normally, or avoid degen¬ 
eration into suspicion, craft, and cruelty? And how shall we, who fret at 
the pinpricks of private mbularion, understand a man W'ho bore in his mind 
and person the storm and stress of the English Reformation, weaned his 
people by perilous steps from a deeply rooted loyalty* and s et must have 
felt in his divided soul an erosive wonder—had he freed a nation or shattered 
ChrLsrendom? 

Danger, as w'ell as pi>w*er* was the medium in w^hich he lived. He could 
never tell how far his enemies would go, or w'hen rlicy tvould succeed. In 
15 j8 he ordered the arrest of Sir Gcolf rey Pole, brother to Reginald. Fear¬ 
ing torture^ Geoffrey confer d that he, another brother. Lord Montague, 
Sir Edward Neville* and the Marquis and .Marchioness of Exeter had Jmd 
treasonable correspndence with the Cardinal. Geoffrey w^as pardoned^ 
Fjterer, Montague, and several others w^ere hanged and quartered (153B™ 
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39) j Lady Exeter was imprisoned; and the Connress of Salisbiir^r, mother of 
the Poles, was placed under guard. \Mieii the Cardinal visited Charles V in 
Toledo (1539), bearing a futile request from Paul [II that the Emperor 
would Join with Francis in ootbwiug all commerce with England,** Henry 
retaliated by arresting the Countess, who was now seventy years old; per¬ 
haps he hoped that by keeping her in the Tower he could check the Cardi¬ 
nal’s enthusiasm for invasion. All was fair in the game of life and death. 

Having reniLuned for two years unmarried, Henry bade CromwcU seek 
for him a marital alliance that would strengthen his hand against Oiarles. 
Croniwetl recomniended Anne, sister-in-law of the Elector of Saxony, and 
sister of the Duke of Clcvcs, who was then at odds with the Emperor. Oom- 
well set his heart on the marriage, by which he hoped ultimately to form a 
league of Protestant states, and thereby compel Henry to repeat the anti- 
Lutheran Six .Articles. Henry dispatched Holbein to paint a likeness of the 
lady; possibly Cromwell added some instructions to the artist; the picture 
came, and Henry judged the Princess bearable. She looks discouragingly 
sad in the Holbein portrait that hangs in the Louvre, but not less plain of 
feature than the Jane Seymour who had for a moment softened the heart of 
the King. When Anne came in body, and Henry laid eyes on her (January 
T. 1540), love died at first sight. He shut his eyes, married her, and prayed 
again for a son to strengthen the Tudor succession now that Prince Edward 
was revealing his physical frailty. But he never forgave Cromwell. 

Four months later, alleging malfeasance and corruption, he ordered the 
arrest of hLs most pro Arable minister. Hardly anyone objected; Cromwell 
was the most unpopular subject in England—for his origin, his methods, his 
venalitj'", his wealth. In the Tower he w'as required to sign statements ini- 
pugning the vaAdity of the new marriage. Henry announced that he had 
not given his "'inward consent" to the union, and had never consuriitnated it. 
Anne, confessing that she was still a maid, agreed to an annulment in return 
for a comfortable pension. Loath to face her brother, she chose a lonely life 
in England; and ir was small comfort to her that w'hen she died (r;57) she 
was buried in H'estmlnster Abbey. Cromwell W'as beheaded on July 
1540. 

On the same day Henry married Catherine Howard, twenty years old, 
of a strictly Catholic house; the Catholic partj' W'as gaining. The King ceased 
to Airt with Continental Protestants, and made his peace with the Emperor. 
Peeling himself at Ja.si safe in rhar quarter, he turned his fancy northW'ard in 
the hope of annexing Scotland and thereby rounding out the geographical 
boundaries and security nf Britain. I Ic was dlsrractcd by another rebel Aon 
in the north of England. Before leaving to suppress it, and to discourage 
conspiracy ar his back, he ordered all the political prisoners in the Tower, 
including the Countess of Salisbury, to be put to death (11^41), Tltc rebel- 
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lion colLipscU, and 1 lcnr>% distraught w'irh cares, returned ro Hajtvpton 
Court ro seek solace f rtuii his new Queen. 

The second Catherine was the fairest of his mates. .More dependent than 
before on wifely ministrations, the K.ing learned almost to love her, and he 
gave thanks m God for “the good life he was leading and hoped to lead'' 
under her supervision. But on the day after this I'c Deuni (November i. 
1541}, Archbishop Cranmer handed him documents indicating that Cather¬ 
ine had had premarital relations with three successive suitors. Two of these 
confessed' so did the Queen. Idenry' “took such gnef," the French ajnba.s~ 
sador reptitrcd, “that it was thought he had gone iitad”; the fear haiintcd 
him that God had cursed all his marriages. I le was inclined to pardon Cxth- 
erinc, but evidence was given him that she had, since her royal marriage, 
committed adultery with her cousin. She adiuitted having received her 
cousin in her private apartment late at night, but only in the presence of 
Lady Rochford; she dented any misdeed then or at any time since her mar¬ 
riage; and Lady Rochford testified to the truth of thtse statements so far as 
her own knowledge went.*'* Bur the royal court pronounced the Queen 
guilty; and on February t^, 1541, she was beheaded on the same spot w'here 
Anne Boleyn's head had fallen sbt years before. Her parainours were sen¬ 
tenced to life imprisonment. 

The King was now a broken man. His ulcer baffled the medical science of 
his time, and syphilis, never quire cured, was spreading its ravages through 
his frame.** Losing rhe nest of life, he had allowed himself to become an un- 
wieldly mass of Hesh, his checks overlapping his jaws, his narrowed eyes half 
lost in the convolutions of his face. He could nor walk from one room ti> 
another withour suppmrt. Rcalking that he had not many years to live, he 
issued (1543} a nevv decree fixing the succession to his throne; first on 
Edward, then on Mary, then on Elkabeth; he went no further, for next in 
line was Marv Stuart of Scotland, In a final effort to beget a healthy son, 
and after repeated urging from his Council, he married a sixth wife (July ri, 
1545). Catherine Parr had survived two previous husbands, but the King 
no longer insisted on virgins. She W'as a woman of culture and tact; she 
nursed her royal invalid parienrly, reconciled him with his long-neglected 
daughter Flizabeth, and tried to soften his theolog)'" and his persecuting zeal. 

Theological I ion fires continued to rhe end of the reign: twenty-six persons 
were burned for heresy in its final eight years. In 154} spies reported to 
Bishop Gardiner that Henry Filmer had said, “If God is really present [in 
the consecrated I lost |, then in my lifetime 1 have eaten twenty gods”; that 
Robert Testwood, at the elevation of the Host, had jocularly w^amed the 
priest not 10 let God fall; and that Anthony Pierson had called any priest a 
thief who preached anything but “the ^Vord of God”—i.e., the Scriptures. 
.\ll these men, by the .Anglican Bishop's orders, w-ere burned in a meadow 
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before the roVRl pAliice at Windsor. The K-ing" was disturbed to find that 
the evidence given by a witness in these cases was perjury; the culprit was 
sent to the Totver,*^ In 154^ Gardiner condemned four more to the stake 
for denying the Real Presence. One wis a young woman, Anne Askew, who 
kept to Iter heresy’ through five hours of {juestioning. “That which you call 
your God.” she said at her trial, "is a piece of bread; for proof thereof let it 
lie in a box three months, and it will be moldy.” She was tortured till nearly 
dead to c licit from her the names of other he reties j she remained silent in 
her agony, and went to her de.ath, she said, “as merry as one that is bound 
toward heaven.” ■** The King was not active in these persecutions, but the 
victims appealed to him without result. 

In 1545 he fell into w’ar with Scotland and his “beloved brother” Francis 
I, and soon found himself allied wdth his old enemy Charles \", To finance 
his campaigns he demanded new “loans” from his subjects, repudiated pay¬ 
ment on the loans <»f (54^. and confiscated the endowments of the univer¬ 
sities.^* He was earned to the war in person, and supers'ised the siege and 
capture of Boulogne. His armies invaded Scotland and wrecked the abbeys 
of .Melrose and Dryburgh, ami five other monasteries, but were routed at 
Ancrum Moor (1545)* A priifitable accord ivas signed with France (1546), 
and the King could die in |>cacc. 

He was now so weak that noble families openly contended as to which 
should have the regency for young Edward. A poet, tive Earl of Surrey, w as 
so confident that his father, the Duke of ^'ork, would be regent rliat he 
adopted a coat of arms suitable only to an heir-apparent to the throne. Henry 
arrested both; they confessed their guilt; the poet was beheaded on January 
9, 1547, and the Duke was scheduled for execution soon after the twenty- 
seventh. But on the twenty’-eighrh the King died. He was fifty-five years 
old, but he had lived a dozen lives in one. He left a large sum to pay for 
Masses for the repose of bis soul. 

The ihirtv-scvcn years of his reign transfonued England more deeply 
than perhaps he imaged or desired. He thought to replace the pope whiW 
leaving unchanged the old faith that liad habituated the people to moral rc- 
straints and obedience to law; but his successful defian^ of the papacy, his 
swift dispersal of monks and relics, his repeated humiliatiDn of the clergy'', 
his appropriation of Church property, and his secularization of the govern¬ 
ment so w'eakened ecclesiastical prestige and authority as to invite the theo¬ 
logical changes that followed in the reigns of Edward and Elizabeth, The 
English Reformation was less doctrinal than the Gcrmaii, but one outstand¬ 
ing result was the same-the victory of the state over the Churcli. The peo¬ 
ple escaped from an infallible pope into the amis of an absolute king. 

In a material sense they had not benefited, lliey paid church tithes as 
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beforct but the net surplus went to the govemmenr. Many peasants now 
rilled thetr tenancies for “sreplards” more ruthless than the abbots whom 
Carlyle was to Idealize in Past and Present. W^ilBam Cobbett thought chat 
'‘viewed merely id its social aspect, the English Refonnation was in reality 
the rising of the rich against the poor," ““ Records of prices and wages indi¬ 
cate that the agricultural and to^vn workers were better off at Henry's 
accession than at his death 

The moral aspects of the reign were bad. The King gave the nation a 
demoralizing example in tus sexual indulgence, his callous pasing m a few 
days from the execution of one wife to the bed of the next, his calm cruelty, 
fiscal dishonesty, and material greed. The upper classes disordered the court 
and government with corrupt intrigues^ the gentry emulated Henry in 
grasping at the wealth of the Church; the industrialists mulcted their work¬ 
ers and were mulcted by the King. The decay of charity did not complete 
the picture, for there remained the debasing subscrxTency of a terrified peo¬ 
ple to a selfish autocrat. Only the courage of the Protestant and Catholic 
martyrs redeemed the scene, and Fisher and More, the noblest of them, liad 
persecuted in their turn. 

In a large perspective even those bitter years bore some good fruit. The 
Reformation had to be; wc must repeatedly remind ourselves of this while 
we record the deviltry of the century that gave it birth. The break with tlie 
past was violent and painful, but only a brutal blow could shake Its grip on 
the minds of men. When that incubus was removed, the spirit of nadonalisni, 
which at first permitted despotism, became a popular enthusiasm and a 
creative force. The din^ination of the papacy from English affairs left the 
people for a time at the mercy of the state; but in the long run it compelled 
rhem to rely on themselves in chocking their rulers and claiming, decade 
after decade, a measure of freedom commensurate with their intelligence. 
The government would not always be as powerful as under Henry the 
Terrible; it would be weak under a sickly son and an embittered daughter; 
then, under a vacillating but triumphant queen, the nation w'ould rise in a 
burst of liberated energy, and lift itself to the leadership of the European 
mind. Perhaps Elizabeth and Shakespeare could not have been had not Eng¬ 
land been set free by her worst and strongest king. 
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I. THE SOMERSET PROTECTORATE: 1547-49 

T he ccn-year-old boy who succeeded to the throne of England as 
Edward VT had been painted by Holbein four years before in one of 
the most appealing of all portraits: feathered beret, red hair, ermine-collared 
robe, and a face of such gentlenKs and wistful delicacy that wc should im¬ 
agine him to be all Jane Seymour, nothing of Henry VIIL Perhaps he in¬ 
herited the phpical frailty that had made her life his ransom; he never 
gained the strength to rule. Yet he took in noble earnest the obligations 
falling to him as prince or king; zealously studied languages, geography, 
government, and war; kept close watch on all affairs of state that w'ere al¬ 
lowed to come under his ken; and showed to all except nunconfurming 
Catholics so much kindness and good will that England thought it had 
buried an ogre to crown a saint. Educated by Cranmer, he had become an 
ardenr Pri>tcstant* He discouraged any severe punishment for heresy, but 
was unwilling to let his Githolic half-sister Alarj' hear Mass, for he sincerely 
believed the Mass to be the most blasphemous idolatry. He accepted gladly 
the decision of the Royal Council that chose as regent for him his uncle Ed- 
vi'ard Seymour—soon made Duke of Somerset—who favored a Protestant 
policy. 

Somerset was a man of intelligence, courage, and integrity imperfect but, 
in his time, outstanding. Handsome, courteous, generous, he shamed by his 
life the cowardly and self-seeking aristocracy that could foigivc him everv'- 
rhing but hk sympathy for the poor, lltough almost at^olute in power, he 
ended the absolutism established by Henry VI1 and Vlll, allowed much 
greater freedom of speech, reduced the number of actions previously classed 
as treason or felony, required sounder evidence for conviction, returned 
their dowries to the widows of condemned men, and repealed the more op¬ 
pressive laws of the preceding reign concerning religion. The King remained 
head of the English Church, and to speak Irrevencnrly of the Eucharist was 
still a punishable offense-, but the same stature ordered the sacrament to be 
administered in both kinds, prescribed English as the language of the serv¬ 
ice, and repudiated purgatory and Masses for the dead. English Protestants 
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who lud fled from Engl^md rerumed wirh rhe pollen of Luther, Zwingli^ 
and CaJvln on them; and foreign reformers, scenting the new freedom* 
brought their divcr??e gospels to the truiibkd i^lc* Peter Manj^r VermigU and 
Martin Bucer came from Strasbourg^ Bernardino Ochlno from Augsburg. 
Jan Liiski from Em den. Anabaptists and Unitarians crossed the Channel to 
preach in England heresies that shocked Proresrants ;is much as Catholics. 
Icotmclasr crowds in London removed crucilixcs, paintings, and statues from 
the churches; Nicholas Ridley, Principal of Pembroke College, Gambiidgei 
preached powerfully against religious Images and holy water; and, to cap 
ir all, Archbishop Cranmer “did eat meat openly in Lent, the like of which 
was never seen since England w^as a Christian country.” ^ Tlie Royal Coun¬ 
cil thought this was going too far, bur Somerset Dverruled it, and gave Re¬ 
form its head. Under his lead Parliament (1547) ordered that every picture 
on church wall or w'indow^ commemorating a Prophet* Apustlc, or saint, 
should be extirpated “so that there should remain no memory of the same*" 
Most of the stained glass in the churches was destroyed; most of the statues 
were crushed; crucifiscs wxrc replaced with the royal arms; whi[Cwashed 
w^alls and srsdnless windows took the color our of the religion of Elngland. 
There was a general scramble in each locality for church silver and gold; 
and in 1551 the government appropriated w'hat remained. The magnificent 
medieval carhedrals barely remained. 

~V]\c leading spirit in these changes was Archbishop Crannier; their leading 
opponents were Edmund Bonner, Bishop of London, and Stephen Gardiner, 
Bishop of W^Iftchester; Crartmer had them sent to the Fleet/ Meanwhile the 
Archbishop had been working for years on an aftcnvpt to provide in one 
book a substitute for both the missal and the bre\Tar\' of the defeated 
Church. Peter Martyr and other scholars helped him; but this First Book 
of Common Prayer (^548) was essentially Cranmer's personal product. In 
vi'hich zeal for the new faith merged with a fine sense for solemn heaury in 
feeling and phrase; even his translations from the Latin had the spell of 
genius on them. Tlie Book was nor quite revolutionary; it followed some 
Lutheran leads, as in rejecting the sacrificial character of the Mass, but it 
neither denied nor affinncd transtibsiantiation; it retained much Catholic 
ritual, and could be accepted by nm too precise a Romanist. Cranmer sub¬ 
mitted it not to Cunvocation but m Parliament, and that bic body had no 
qualms of Jurisdiction in prescribing religious ritual and belief. The Book 
wTas made law of the realm, and every church in England was ordered lu 
adopt it. Bonner and Gardiner, who were released from Jad in a general 
amnesty {1549)* were reimprisoned when they rejected the right of Parlia- 
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mclir CO legislate on rcligion^ Princess Mary was allowed to hear Mass in 
the privacy of her chambers, 

A dangerous intemacionaJ situation quieted for a time the violent debate 
betw een Catholics and Protest ants. Hemy 11 of France demanded the 
evacuation of Boulogne; refused, he prepared ro besiege it; and at any mo¬ 
ment Marj^ Stuart, Queen of Scots, then a girl of five in France, might bring 
Scotland into the war. Learning that the Scots were arming and were stir¬ 
ring up rebellion in Ireland, Somerset led a force across the border^ and 
defeated them at Pinkie Cleugh (September to. 1547)- Tbe terms that he 
offered to the Scots were remarkably generous and farseemg; the Scots were 
not to suffer any forfeiture of lihern- or property; Scotland and England 
were to be merged into one “ILnipire of Great Britain ; each nation was co 
have seif-govemment under its owm laws, hut both were to be ruled, after 
the current rcigiit by tlic offspring of the Queen of Scots, 1 his was preciseb 
the union effected in 160}, except that it Yvould have facilitated a restoration 
of CarhoUcism in England, and its continuance in Scotland. Tlic Catholics 
of Scotland rejected the plan for fear that English Protestantism wouJd 
infect tlieir own land; besides, Scottish nobles w^erc receiving pensions from 
the French government, and thought a Hvre in the liand worth rwo pounds 
in the bush. 

Fnisrrated in seeking peace, facing war vvith France^ struggling to establish 
a compromjsc among uncompromisiiig faiths at home» and hearing renewed 
noises of agrarian revolt in Englandt Somerset drank ihe cup of power to 
the dregs when his own brother plotted tn overthrow him. Thomas Seymour 
Was not content to be Lord High Adiiilral and a member of the Privy Coun¬ 
cil; he would he king+ He wooed Princess ^^aIy^ then Princess Eh?-abcth^ 
but in vain. He received money stolen from the mint, and spoils from the 
pirates whom he allowed in the Charmel; and so financed he gathered secret 
stores of arms and amniunitioi\+ His conspiracy was discovered; he was ac¬ 
cused by the F-arls of Warwick and Southampton; he ^vas almost unimi- 
mously Condemned by both houses of Parliament; and on March zo^ i 549 > 
he was put to dirath. S<jmerset tried to protect hini+ but failed; and the 
Protector^5 prestige fell with his brother s head. 

Somerset's ruin was completed by Ket s rebellion. That uprising illListrated 
the apparent anomaly chat whereas in Germany pcas'ant revolt was Protes¬ 
tant, in England it was Catholic; in each case religion was a front for ect 3 - 
nomic discontent^ and in England the front was Catholic because the 
government was now Protestant. **ln the c\{>criciicc of the agricultural 
poor/*^ wrote the Protestant Froude^ “an increase of personal sulfcring was 
Hic chief result of the Reformation.^"^ It is to the credit of Prucestant divines 
in this reign—Cranmer, Latlnier, Lever, Crowley—that they condemned the 
sharpened cxpItnTation of the peswontr)"; and Somerset with hot indignation 
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denounced the merciless exactions of new' landowmcrs “sprung from the 
dung^iill” of city wealth.^ Parlbinent could think of no wiser remedies chan 
to paffi ferocious hws against bcg:garv', and instruct the churches to take 
up weekly a collection for the poor- Somerset sent out a commission to 
^et the facts about enclosures and high rents; it mec with subtle or open 
resistance from the landlords; tenants were terrified into concealing their 
wrongs; and the modest reconnnendations of the conimission were rejected 
by the Parliament, in which the agriculturtil districts were represetired by 
landowning genm^ Somerset opened a private coim in his own house to 
hear the complalnrs of the poor. More and mtire nobles, led by John Dudley^ 
Earl of Warw ick, joined in a mov cment to depose him. 

But now the peasants, furious with accumulated xvrongs and frustrated 
suits for redress, burst into revolt from one end of England to the other. 
Somersetshire ruse first, then Wilts and CjloucestershireH, Dorset and Hamp¬ 
shire, Berks and Oxford and Buckingham, in the w^^est Cornwall and Devort, 
in the east Norfolk and Kent, At Norwich a minor landlord, Robert Ker, 
organized the rebels, seized the municipal government, and sec up a peasant 
contmune that for a month ruled the towm and its hinterland. On Mousehold 
Hill, north of the city\ Ket encamped f 6,000 mcOt i3nd there, under an oak 
tree, he sat daily in judgment upon offending landlords arrested by the 
peasants. He w as not bloodthirsty; those whom he condemned W'crc im¬ 
prisoned and fedn But of property^ rights and ritle deeds he made small ac¬ 
count* He bade his men scour the surrounding counTr\% force entry into 
the manor houses, confiscate all w^eapons, and corral for the commune all 
cattle and pro\i5ions \vherever found. Sheep—chief rivals of the peasants for 
the use of the soil—w^ere rounded up to the number of 10,000, and were in- 
conrinently consumed, along with ^infinite beeves/' sw^ans, hinds, duck.Sv 
venison, and pigs* .\tnid this feasting Ket nevertheless mainrained rcmEtrk- 
able order, even allowing preachers to exhort the men to abandon the revolt* 
Somerset felt much sympathy wdth the rebels, but agreed w ith Warwick 
that rhey must be dispenicd lest the whole economic structure of English 
life should be o\xiTurned. W'arwick w'as sent against them with an army 
recently raised to figlit in France. He offered the rebels a general pardon 
if thev would remm to their homes* Ker favored acceptance, but hotter 
heads wxre for jtidgmenr by battle, and Ket yielded to them* On August 17, 
i54fl, the issue was decided; \\"ar^vick"s superior tactics won; 5,500 of the 
rebels were cut doum; bur when the remnant siiirendered Warwick con¬ 
tented hunself with nine hangings, and sent Ket and a brother to prison in 
London. jNcws of the defeat took the heart out of the ocher rebel i^oup; 
one after another laid down its amts on promise of amnesty'. Somerset used 
hb influence to ha^x most of the leaders released, and the Ket brothers for 
a while survived. 
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The Protector was accused of having^ encouraged the revolt by his out¬ 
spoken sympathy with the poor. He was branded also with failure in foreign 
affairs, for France was now besieging Boulogne. He was justly accused of 
allowing corruption among governmental pcrsonncL, of debasing the cut’- 
rency, of augmenting his own forctme, of building his sumptuous Somerset 
House amid the near-bankroptcy of the nation. Warwick and Southampton 
led a move to unseat him. The majority of the nobles, w'ho could pardon his 
wealth but not his tenderness for their peasants, seized the opportunity for 
revenge. On October ii, 1349, the Duke of Somerset was paraded as a 
prisoner through the streets of London, and was shut up in the Tow-er. 


II. THE WARWTCK PROTECTORATE: 1549-53 

By the standards of the time Somerset's enemies were lenient. He was 
deprived of such property as he had acquired during his regency; on Febru- 
aiv' 6, 1550, he was released; in Atay he was restored to membership in the 
Royal Council. But Warwick was now Protector of the Realm. 

He was a frank Machiavellian. Himself inclined to Catholicism, he adopted 
a Protestant line because his rival Southampton was the accepted leader of 
the Catholics, and the majority of the nobles were financially wedded to 
the new creed. He had learned well the art of war, but he knew that uith a 
bankrupt government and an impoverished people he could not hold Bou¬ 
logne agaiast a France having twice the resources of England. He surren¬ 
dered the tmuTi to Henry H, and signed an ignominious, inescapable peace 
(1550). 

Under the dominariO'ri of landlords noble or cominon^ Paruamenc (1549) 
passed legislation fearfully punishing' the rebellion of the peasants. Enclo¬ 
sures were sanctified by express bwj the raxes thac Somerset had imposed 
on sheep nnd ro discourage enclosures were repealed. Severe penalries 
were prescribed for \™rkers who combined to raise their wages*^ .Assem¬ 
blies gathering to discuss a lowering of rents or prices were declared illegal; 
persons arcending them were ro forfeit their property^ Robert Ket and his 
brother were hanged. Poverty increascdt but the almshouses that had been 
srvvcpr away by the religious revolution nor replaced. Sickness became 
endemic, but hospitals were abandoned. The people were famished, but the 
currency was again dclvased, and prices sf]'ared4 The once sturdy yconumiy^ 
of England were perishing, and the pOE>rest of the pChor were sinking into 
savagery.'^ 

Reli^ous chaos rivaled economic anarchy The majority of the people 
remained Catholic,^ but the victory of Warwick over Southampton left 
them leaderless, and they felt the weakness of those who smnd for the past. 
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The collapse of the spiririi,il nod moral aUThority of the priesthood, ri>- 
gcther with the instabiUTV and corruption of the govemmcntt allo^ved not 
only a of immorality but a bedlam of heresies that frightened Catho¬ 

lics and Prorcf^tanrs alike. John Clemcm: (15^6) described “the wonderful 
sort of sects s\\^arming e>’crywhcrct not only of papists. * * but also of Arians* 

Anabaptists, and all other tdnd of heretics_st>me denying the Holy Ghost 

to be God. son^e denying origimI sin* some denying predestination ... in¬ 
numerable such like, too long to be recited.'^" Roger Hutchinson (r. r5 jo) 
wrote of "Sadducces and Libertines” {freethinkers), who say “that the 
Devil *.. is nothing but... a filthy affecrion of the flesh . . , that there is 
neither place of rest nor pain after this hfe, that hell is nothing but a tor¬ 
menting and desperate conscience, and iliac a joyful, quiet, and merry con¬ 
science is heaven.^'* And John Hooper, Protestant Bishop of Gloucester, 
reported char “there are some who say that the soul of man is no bertcr than 
the soul of a beast, and is mortal and perishable. There are wretches who 
dare, in their convenrides, not only to deny that Christ is our Saviour, but 
to call chat blessed Child a mischief-maker and deceiver.'* 

LJtiliziri^ the liberty that had been granted by Somerset, a reckless fringe 
anjong the Protestants satirized the old religion heartlessly- Oxford students 
parodied the Mass in cheir farces, chopped niksais to pieces, snatched conse¬ 
crated bread from the altar and trampled it tmder for>r* Londtiti preachers 
called priests "imps of the whure of Babylon”—i.e., the pope.^^ Businessmen 
met for conferences In St. Paul's; young gallants gathered there, fought, 
and slew. The new^ protectorate was noAv definitely Protestant. Reformers 
were name;! to bishoprics, usually on condition that they transfer part of 
the episcopal manor to the courtiers resj^onsiblc for their appoincmenr.'^ 
Parliament {1550) ruled that all paintings and statues were to be removed 
from any church in England except “the rnonuiticnral figures of kings or 
nobles who had never been taken for splints”; and all prayer books except 
that of Crannier were to be destroycd.^^ Vestments, copes, and altar tc.xciics 
wTre confiscate<,l sold, or given away, and soon graced the homes of the 
nobilityAn order of Council confiscated to the Treasury all plate re¬ 
maining in the churches aficr 1550; later Parliament appropriated for the 
government the coins in the poor boxes of the churches.Further funds 
were found for the government or its personnel by canceling scholarship 
for f>oor students, and supprssmg the regius (state-supported) professor¬ 
ships established at the universities by Henry Tic Parliament of 

15^1 recommended celibacy to the clergy, but permitted them to marry if 
chastity" proved irksome. 

Religious persecution, so long of heretics by Carbolics, w'as now in Eng¬ 
land, as in SiAntzerland and Luthcnin Germany, of heretics and Catholics 
by Protestants. Cranmer drcAv up a list of herKies Avhich, if not abjured. 
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were to be punished vvdth death; they included of the Real Pres¬ 

ence in rhe Eucharist, or the ecclesiastical supremacy of the pope, and denial 
of rhe iospirarion of the Old Testament, or the two natures in Christ, or 
justificatiDn by faith.Joan TSocher of Kent went to the stake for questioning 
the Incarnation (1550)* To Ridley, Protestant Bishop of London, who 
begged her to recant, she said: “Nor long ago you burnt Anne Askew for 
a piece of bread [for denying traasubsmnfiadon], yet came yourselves to 
believe the dcxrtrine for which you burnt her; and now you will burn me 
for a piece of flesh [referring to the phrase in the Fourth Gospel—“The 
Word was made flesh”], and in the end you will believe this also."^^ Only 
two heretics were burned in Edw^ard's reign; how^ever, many Catholics were 
imprisoned for hearing Mass, or openly criticizing the currently orthodox 
creed.Obstinately Catholic priests were dejwised frotn their posts, and 
some were sent to the Tower.*® Gardiner, still there, was offered freedom 
if he would consent to preach the Reformed faith; refusing, he was removed 
**to a meaner lodging” in the Tower, and was deprived of paper, pen. and 
books. In IJ51 Cranmer issued his Second Book of Common Prayer, which 
denied the Real Presence^ rejected the sacrament of extreme unction, and 
othenvise revised the First Book in a Protestanr direction, ParliJimenr now 
passed a Second Act of Unifoimity, which required all persons to attend 
regularlyt and only, religious sc ia ices conducted according to this Bejok 
of Common Prayer; three violations of this Act were to he punished with 
death. In J55J the Royal Council promulgated forty-txvo ^'Articles of Reli¬ 
gion*^ drawn up by Cranmer. and made them obligatory on ali Englishmen. 

WTule vnrtue and orthodoxy 1^ccanle law, the W'arxvick protectorate was 
distinguishing itself, in a corrupt age, by its corruption* This did not prevent 
theniaJIcablc young Edward from making Warwick Duke of Norrhiimber- 
bnd (October 4, 1551). A few days later the Duke atoned for an act of 
political decency—the release of Somerset—by charging his predecessor 
with an attempt to re-establish himself in power. S()incrser was arrested, 
tried, and convicted, chieftv on evidence given by Sir Thomas Palmer; an 
order of the King was forged to call for Somerset's esecutiort; and on janu- 
arv-^ 13, 1553. he met lus death with courage and dignity, Northumberland, 
when he in turn faced execution, confessed that through his means Somer¬ 
set had been falsely accused; and Palmebefore his dcarht confessed that 
rhe mdcnce he had sworn Eo had been invented by Norrhumberland.^® 

Rarely in English historv" had an adminisrrarion been so unpopular, Protes¬ 
tant clergjTnem who had praised the new Protector in gnaritude for his sup¬ 
port, turned against him as his crimes increased* King F.dward was sinking 
toward death; Mary Tudor, by an act of Parliament, had been naincd heiress 
to the throne if Edy ard remained childless; and .Marv, made queen, would 
soon revenge herself on those whu had led England from the old fairh, Norrh- 
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umberland felt that his life was in jeopardy. His one comfort M'as that his 
agents had formed Edward to his obedience. He induced the dying King 
to settle the crown upon Lady Jane Grey, danghter of the Duke of Suffolk 
and granddaughter of Henry VIIFs sister; moreover, Jane had recentlv 
married Northumberland’s son. Edward had not, like his father, received 
Parliamentary authority to name his successor; nearly all England took 
Princess Mary’s accession as inevitable and just; and Jane protested that she 
did not want to be queen. She was a woman of unusual education: she wrote 
Greek, studied Hebrew, and corresponded with BulUnger in Latin as good 
as his own. She W'as no saint; she could be sharply critical of Catholics, and 
laughed at transubstaiitiarion; but she was far more sinned against than sin¬ 
ning. At dm she took her father-in-law’s scheme as a jest. When her mother- 
in-law insLsred, Jane resisted. Finally her husband commanded her to accept 
the throne, and sire—“not choosing,” she said, “to be disobedient to her hus¬ 
band”—obeyed. Northumberland now' prepared to arrest Mary’s leading 
supporters, and to lodge the Princess herself in the Tower, where she might 
be taught resignation. 

Early in July the King neared his end. 1 Ic coughed and spar blood, his 
legs swelled painfully, eruptions broke out over his body, his hair fell out. 
then his nails. No one could say what this strange disease w'as; many sus¬ 
pected that Northumberland had poisoned him. At last, after long suffering. 
Edward died (July fi, 155J), still but fifteen, too young to share rhe guilt 
of his reign. 

The ntott morning Northumberland rode our toward Hunsdon to seijtc 
the Princess. Bur Mary, warned, escaped to Catholic friends in Suffolk, and 
Northumberland returned to l^ondon w'ithout hh prey. By promises, threats, 
or bribes, he persuaded the Pri>'y Council to join him in proclaiming Jane 
Grey queen. Slie fainted. Recovering, she still protested that she w-as unfit 
for tile perilous honor forced upran her. Her relatives pleaded wdth her. 
arguing that their Jives depended upon her acceptance. On July 9 she 
reluctantly acknowledged herself to be Queen of England. 

But on July 10 new's reached London that Mary had proclaimed herself 
queen, that the northcnii nobles were flocking to her support, and that their 
forces were marching upon ihc capital. NorthumbcrLind hurriedly gathered 
what troops he could, and led them out tn the issue of battle. At Bury his 
soldiers told him that they would not take another step against their lawful 
sovereign. Crow'iung his crimes, Northlimberland sent his brother, w'itli 
gold and jcw-els and the promise of Calais and Guines, to bribe Henry ][ of 
France to invade England. 1 he Privy Council got W'uid of the mission, inter— 
cepted it, and announced allegiance to Mary. The Duke of Suffolk went to 
Jane's room, and informed her that her ttn-day reign was over. She wel¬ 
comed the ne\vs. and asked innocently might she now go home; but the 
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Council, which had s%vorn to serve her, ordered her confined in che Tower. 
There, soon. NorthuniberUnd too was a prisoner, praying' for pardon but 
expecting death. The Council sene our heralds to proclaim Afary Tudor 
queen. England received the tidings with wild rejoiemg. AH through that 
summer night bcUs caroled and bonfires blazed. The people brought out 
tables and food, and picnicked and danced in the streets. 

The nation seemed to regret the Reformation, and to look with longing 
upon a past that could now be idealized since it could not return. And truly 
the Reformation had as yet shown only its bitterest side to England: not 
a liberation from dogma, inquisition and ryTanny, but their intensification; 
not a spread of enlighteninent but a spoliation of universities and the closing 
of hundreds of schools; no enlargement of kindness but almost an end to 
charity and carte blanche to greed; no mitigation of poverty but such 
merciless grinding of the poor as England had not known for centuries— 
perhaps had never known.®' Almost any change w^ould be welcome that 
w'ould eliminate Norrhumberland and his crew. And poor Princess Mary, 
who had won the secret love of England by her patience in twenty^two 
years of humiliation—surely this chastened woman would make a gentle 
queen. 


m. THE tlENTLE QUEEN’: 1553-54 

To understand her we should have had to live with her the tragic youth 
during which she had hardly ever tasted happiness. She was scarcely two 
(15 iS) when her father took to mistresies and neglected her grieving mother; 
eight when he asked for an annuhiient of his marriage; fifteen svhen her 
parents parted, and mother and daughter want into a separate exile. Even 
when the mother was dying the tiaughrer was forbidden to go to her.®^ A ftcr 
the birth of Elizabeth (1533) Mary ivas declared a bastard, and was shorn 
of her title of princess. The Imperial ambassador feared that Anne Bolcyn 
would seek the death of her daughter’s rival for the throne. When Elr/4it>efh 
was moved to Hatfield Marv was compelled to go and serve her there, and 
to live in “the worst room of the house."*® Her servants were taken from 
her, and w'ere replaced by others subject to Miss Shelton of Hatfield, who, 
reminding her that she was a bastard, said, “If I were in the King’s place 1 
would kick you out of the King's house for your dLsol>edicnce," and told 
her that Henry had e.Ypresscd his intention to have her beheaded.” All that 
first winter at Hatfield 0534 ) Mary was ill, her nerves shattered with 
contumely and fear, her body and soul not unwillingly near death. Then the 
King relented and spared her some casual affeedon, and for the remainder 
of the reign her posidon eased. Bur as the price of this hard gradousness she 
was required to sign an acknowledgment of Henry’s ecclesiastical suprem- 
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acy, her mother’s “ii^cesniotis niarriaget” and her own iUegitiinatc birth,*® 

Her nciT OXis system was permanently affected by these experiences; “she 
was subject to a heart complaint,”*® and she remained in frail health rill the 
end of her life. Her courage returned when, under the Somerset protectorate, 
Parlkmcnt declared her heir css-apparent to the throne. Since her Catholic 
faith, bred into her childhood w'ith Spanish fer^'or, and strengthened by her 
mother's living and dyifig exhortations, had been a precious support in her 
griefs, she refused to abandon it when she hovered on tlte edge of power; 
and when the King’s Council bade her cease hearing Mass in her rooms 
(1549) she xvould not obey, Somerset connived at her resisTance; but Som¬ 
erset fell, her brother the King approved the order, and three of her serx’ants, 
for ignoring it. were sent to the Tower (1551). The chaplain who had said 
.Mass for her was taken from her, and she finally agreed to foi^o the beloved 
rituaL Her spirit broken, she begged the Imperial amb;issador to arrange her 
escape to the Continent. The cautious Emperor refused to sanction the plan, 
and it fell through. 

I Icr moment of triumph came at last when NorthumbcrLind could find 
no man to fight against her, and those who came in arms to uphold her cause 
asked no pay, but brought their own supplies and offered their personal for¬ 
tunes to finance the campaign, When she entered London as ipicen ( August 
3, 1553) even that half-Protestant city rose almost unanimously to xveJcome 
her. Princess Elizabeth came diffidently to meet her at the city gates, M'on- 
dering vvhether .Mary would hold against her the indignities suffered in 
Elizabeth’s name; but Mary greeted her with a warm embrace, and kissed 
all the ladies in her half-sister's train. England was as happy as when Hcnr)' 
VllI, young and handsome and generous, had moumed the throne. 

Mary was noxv thirty-seven, and heartless time had already crossed her 
face with omens of decay. She had seldom knou'n an adult year without a 
serious illness. She was troubled with dropsy, indigestion, and rackiug head¬ 
aches; slie was treated with repeated bloodlcitings, w'hich left her nervous 
and pale. Her recurrent amenorrhea plunged her at rimes into hysterical grief 
xrith fear that she would never bear a child.^ Now her body W'as thin and 
frad, her forehead was wrinkled, her reddish hair was streaked witli gray, 
her eyes were so weak that she could read only with the page held close to 
her face. Her features were plain, almost masculine; her voice wxs as deep as 
a man’s; life had given her all the frailties, none of the charms, of woman¬ 
hood, She had some womanly accomplishments—she knitted paderuly, em- 
broidereti skillfully, and played the lute- to which she added a knowledge 
of S[>iinish, Latin, Italian, and French, She would have made a good xyoman 
had she nor been cursed with theological certainty and royal pow’cr. She 
was honest to the point of simplidty, incapable of diplomacy, and pitifully 
anxious to love and be loved. She had bursts of temper and shrewish speech. 
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She was obstuiate, but not proud; she recognized her mental [imitations^ and 
lisrcned humbly to advice. She was inflexible only where her faith was con¬ 
cerned; otherwTse she W'as clcmcnc and compassionate* liberal lo the tm- 
fortunate, and eager to redress the wrongs of the bw. Frequently she 
visited incognito the homes of the poor, sat and talked \nth the housewives^ 
made note of needs and grievances, and gave whatever help she could*®* 
She restored to the universities the endowments filched from them by her 
predecessors. 

The best side of her character showed in the relative tolerance of lier early 

•f 

reign. She not only released Gardiner, Bonner, and others who had been 
imprisoned for refusing to accept Protestantism, but she pardoned almost 
all chose who had tried to keep her from the throne. Some of rhesc^ however, 
like the Duke of Suffolk, she compelled to pay heavy fines into the treasury; 
then, the revenue being so aided, she reduced taxes substantially. Peter 
Mam^r and other alien Protestants were allowed safc-conducts to leave the 
couIlm^ The Queen's Council gave a hasty trial to Northumberland and 
sLx others who had conspired to arrest Alary and croum Jane Grey; all seven 
were condemned to die. Alary wished to pardon even Norrhumberland, bur 
Simon Rcnard, now Imperial ambassador, dissuaded her. Ail the unforgiven 
three made a last-minute profession of the Roman Catholic faith. Jane Grey 
called the sentence just, and the confessions cow'ardly,^ Alary proposed to 
release her, but yielded so far to her councilors as to order her to be kept in 
loose confinement within the Tower grounds. 

On *\ugusr 15 the Queen issued an official declanuion that she w otild not 
■^compel or constrain consciences" in the matter of religious belief;?^ this 
was one of the first prockmations of religious tolerance by a modem gov- 
emnient. Innocently hopeful of converring Protestants by argument, she 
arranged a public debate between apposed theologians, but it evaporated in 
bitter and inconclusive dispute. Shortly thereafter Bishop Bonner^s chaplain 
had a dagger thrown at him from a crowd that resented his Catholic preach¬ 
ing; he w as rescued from death by tw^o Protestant divines.^ Frightened out 
of her tolerance, Alary ordered {August ifi* K5]l) that until Parliament 
could meet and consider the problems raised by the conflict of faiths, no 
doctrinal sermons should be preached except in the universiries. Cranmer, 
sttll Archbishop, was bidden keep to his Lambeth palace; he retorted with 
a blast against the Alass as an “abominiibic blasphemy''; he and Larimer w'ere 
committed to the Tower (September i55]«)* Bishop Ridley of London, 
w'ho had branded both Alary' and Elizabeth as bastards, had gone to the 
Tower rw o months before. All in all, Mary's conduct in these carh^ months 
of her reign excelled, in lenience and tolerance, that of the other major rulers 
of her time* 

Tilt problems she faced mtuht have overwhelmed one far superior to her 
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in intelligence and racr. SKe was shocked by the confusion and corruption 
prevalent in the administration. She ordered the corruption to stop; it hid 
its head and continued. She gave a good example by reducing the expenses 
of the royal household, pledging a stable currency, and leaving parliamentary 
elections free from royd influence; the new elections were “the fairest which 
had taken place for many years.” ” But her reduction of taxes lefr govern¬ 
ment income lower than outgo; to make up the difference she levied an ex¬ 
port duty on cloth and an imjwrt duty on French wines; these measures, 
which were expected TO help the poor, caused a commercial recession. She 
tried to arrest the growth of capitalism by limiting to one or tw^o the looms 
that any individual might owm. She denounced “rich clothiers” for paying 
low wages, and forbade the payment of wages in kind.*^ Bur she could not 
find in her entourage men of the force and integrity required to implement 
her good will; and economic laii's overrode her aims. 

Ev'cn in religion she met with severe economic obstacles. There was hardly 
an influential family in England that did not hold property taken from rhe 
Church; such families, of course, opposed any return to the Roman faith. 
The Protestants, numerically a minority', financially powerful, might at any 
moment provide the sinews for a revolt that would place Protestant Elizabeth 
on the throne. Mary was anxious to restore the right of Catholics to worship 
according to their own ritual; yet the Emperor, who had been fighting 

ProtKitantism for thirtv-two years, cautioned her to move slowly, and to be 

^ ■* 

content vrith having Mass said privately for herself and her immediate circle. 
Bur she felt her religion too deeply to be pc>liric with it. Tile skeptical gener¬ 
ation that had grown up in London marveled at the frequency and fervor 
of her pravers, and the Spanish ambassador probably thought it a nuisance 
w hen she asked him tu kneel beside her to ask divine guidance. She felt that 
she had a sacred mission to restore the faith that had become so dear to her 
because she had suffered for it. She sent a messenger to the Pope begging 
him to remove the interdict on religious sert'ices in England; hut when Car- 
tlinal Pole wished to come to England as papal legate, she agreed with Charles 
that the time was not ripe for so bold a move. 

The Parliament that met on October 5,1553, was by no means subser\Hetit. 
k agreed to repeal all the legUlation of Edward’s reign concerning religion; 
it reduced to their earlier proportions the severe penalties prescribed in the 
law's of Henry Mill and Edw'ard VI; and it graciously informed the Queen 
that “the illegitintarion of your most noble person” was now annulled, and 
she had ceased to be a bast.ard. But it refused even to consider the restoration 
of ecclesiastical property, it resisted any- hint that papal sovcreignfv should 
be acknowledged, and it left ,Mary the untvilling head of the English Church. 
By this authority she replaced Protestant bishops W'ith the Catholic prelates 
that had been expelled; Bonner w.i5 again Bishop of London; Gardiner was 
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nguin Bishop of Winchester^ and a close advbscr of rlic Crown, iMarned 
priests were dismissed from their parishes. The Mass was again allowed^ then 
encooraged; and (sap a Protestant lUstorian) “the eagerness with which 
the country gcncraJly availed itself of the pcrmlf^ion to restore the Catholic 
ritual proved beyond a doubt that except in London and a few large towns, 
the popular feeling was with the Queen,” By an edict of March 4, 
the Catholic worship was completely reinstated, Protestantism and other 
*"hcr«ics"^ were made illegal, and aJl Protestant preaching or publicarion was 
prohibited. 

The nation was much les disturbed by this renim of rhe rheological 
pendulum than by .Mary’s marriage plans. She was constitutionally fearful 
of marriage, but slie faced the trial in the hope of having an heir who would 
prevent the accession of Protestant Elbjibcth. Mary claimed to be a virgiOt 
and probably was; perhaps if she had sinned a bit she would have been less 
somber, cense, and certain. Her Council recommended to her Edward Cour¬ 
tenay, grear-grandson of Eths^ard 1\\ but his debauched ways were nut to 
Mary's taste. Rejected, he schemed to marry Elizabeth, depose Man% en- 
throne Elizabeth^ and rule England through her—never dreaming hovv' little 
chance he had of dominating that virile lady. Charles V offered L\Sary his 
son Philip, to whom he was about w bequeath all but the Imperial title; and 
he pledged the Netherlands as a gift to any male issue of the marriage. .Mary 
thrilled at the thought of having as her husband die ruler of Spain, Eknders, 
Holland, Naples, and the Americas; and her half-Spanbh blood warmed at 
rhe prospect of a pnlirical and rcltgious union of England with Spain. She 
modestly suggested that her greater age—ten years above Philipps—^vas a 
barrier; she feared that her faded chitnis w'ould not suffice his youthful vigor 
or imagination; she was not even sure that she W'ould know how to make 
lovc*^^ For his part Philip ivas reluctant; his Ejiglkh agents reporred that 
.Mary xvas “a perfect saint,” who "dressed badlycould not something 
more alluring be found among rhe royal families of Europe? Charles per¬ 
suaded him by pointing our thar the marriage would give Spain a strong ally 
against France, and precious support in rhe Netherlands, which were bound 
to England commercially; perhaps Prorestantisiii in Ckmiany could be sup¬ 
pressed by the united action of Spain, France, and EngLind as Catholic states; 
and the union of the Hapsburgs and rhe Tudors would constitute a power 
capable of giving M'estern Europe a generation of compulsory peace. 

The Quccn^s Council and the English people recognized the force of these 
considerations, bar they feared that the marriage vi'ould make England an 
appendage of Spain, and would involve Etigbnd in rccurrenr w'ars against 
France, Charles countered by njfering, tn his son's name, a marriage contract 
by which Philip should bear the title King of England only so long as Marv 
lived; she was to retnin sole and full royal authority over English affairs; 
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she was to share all of Plulip’s titles; and if Don Carlos (Philip’s son by an 
earlier marriage) died without issue. Mar)' or her son was to inherit the 
Spanish Empire; moreover, added the astute Emperor, Mary svas to receive 

60,000 a year for life from rhe [niperial revenues. All this seemed generous 
enough, and with a few minor prosHsions the English Council sanctioned rhe 
marriage. Mary herself, despite her modest timidity, looked forward to it 
eagerly. How long she had waited for a lover! 

But the people of England resented her choice. The Protestant minority, 
which was bearing up under sopprt'ssion in the hope that Elkaheth would 
soon succeed a fragile and barren Mary, feared for its life if the power of 
Spain should stand be«de Maty in enforcing the Catholic restoration. Nobles 
rich in ecclesiastical property shivered at the thought of disgorging. Even 
Catholic Englishmen objected to putting upon the throne a dour foreigner 
who would doubtless use England for his own alien purposes. Protests were 
voiced even.'where in the land. The city of Plymouth, in panic, asked the 
King of France to take it under his protection. Four nobles laid plans for 
an uprising to begin on March 18. 1554. The Duke of Suffolk (pardoned 
father of Jane Grey) was to raise W aru'ickshire, Sir James Croft w'as to 
lead his Welsh tenants. Sir Peter Carew would rouse Devonshire, and Sir 
Thomas W’yatt rhe Younger svould lead the revolt in Kent, TItc elder 
Wyatt—the poet—had secured a mass of Church lands, which his son was 
loath to surrender. The conspirators made the mistake of confiding their 
plans to Ckjurtenay, whose t;wk was to secure FJizabeth’s co-operation. 
Bishop Gardiner, who had kept watch on Ck>urtcnay as a rejected and per¬ 
haps vengeful suitor for .Mar>''s hand, had hitn arrested, and Courtenay, 
presumably under tortiu'e, betrayed the plot. 

The conspirators, preferring ro die in battle rather than on the block, 
rose hurriedly to arms, and revolt dared up in four counties at once (Fehru- 
arv r5T4). VVyatt led an army of 7,000 men toward London, and sent out 
an appeal to all citizens to prevent England from becoming an api>anagc of 
Spain. Tlie Protestant part of the Liindim populace set in morion a plan to 
open the gates to Wyatt. The Queen’s Council hesitated to commit itself, 
and raised nor one soldier in her defense. .Mary' herself could not understand 
why the country that had so welcomed her accession should refuse her the 
happiness and fullilljnent that she had dreamed of through so many vears 
of mise^J^ If now she had nor taken jnarters into her own hands with un- 
u'ontcd resolution, her reign and her life would have soon ended. But she 
svent in }>erson to the Guildhall, and faced an c.vcjred assemblage that was 
debating which side to take. She told it that she was quite ready to abandon 
the Spanish marriage if the Cktmmons so wished, and indeed *‘to abstain 
from marriage while I Jive"; bur meanwhile she w'ould nor let that issue he 
made “a Spanish cloak” for a political revolution. “I cannot tell.” she said. 
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“how naTurally rhc mother Joveth her child, for I was never the mother of 
anyj but certainly if a queen may as naturally and earnestly love her subjects 
as the mother doth her child, then assure yourselves tliat I, being vout lady 
and mistress, do as earnestly and tenderly love and favor you.”” Her wortb 
and spirit were warmly applauded, and the asscmhly pledged her its sup¬ 
port. Agents of the g<ivcmnient were able, altnost in a dav, to muster 25,000 
armed men. Suffolk was arrested, Croft and CarC'W' ded into hiding. AV>atr. 
so abandoned, led his small force to battle in the streets of London, and made 
his way almost to the Queen’s palace at WTtirehalL Marv’s guards begged 
her to flee; she would not. Finally W^yarr's men were overcome; he yielded 
in exhainition of body and soul, and w*as taken to the Tower. Mary hrearhed 
safely ag,iin, but site Wiis never more the gentle Queen, 


tv. “uLOOOY .mary”: 1554-511 

Her advnsers had often condemned her policy of pardon. Hie Emperor 
and his ambassador had censured her for allowing life, even liberty, to per¬ 
sons who had conspired against her and would be free to do so again. [ low, 
she was asked, could Philip trust himself in a land where his enemies were 
left unhindered to plot his assassination? Bishop Gardiner argued that mercy 
to the nation required that traitors should be put to death. Tlic Queen, in 
a panic of fright, veered to the views of her counselors. She ordered the 
execution of Lady Jane Grey, w'ho had never w'onred to be queen, aitd of 
Jane’s husband, who had so w anted to be king. Jane, still but seventeen, w'cnt 
to her death stoically, without protest or tears (Februaiy 12,1554J. Suffolk, 
her father, w'as beheaded, and a hundred lesser rebels were hanged. Some 
conspirators were spared for a while in the hope of eliciting useful con¬ 
fessions. WVatt at first incriminated Elizabeth as privy to the plan, but on 
the scaffold {April 1 j, 1554) he e.xoncmrcd her of all cognizance. Courtenav. 
after a year’s imprisonment, w^as let off with banishment. Charles advised 
.Mary to pur Courtenay and EHizabech to death as perpetual threats to her life. 
Mary sent for Elizabeth, kept her in the palace of St. James for a month, 
then for two montlis imprisoned her in rhc Tower. Rcnard urged her im¬ 
mediate execution, but Mary objected that Elizabeth's complictry bad nor 
Ijcen proved.^" During these fateful months Elizabeth’s life hung in the 
lialancc, and this terror helped tp form her character to suspicion and in¬ 
security, and w‘as echoed in the severity of her later reign, when she had 
the same w’orry about Mary^ Stuart that Marv' Tudor now had about Eliza¬ 
beth. On .May 18 the future queen tvas moved tu Woodstock, where she 
lived in loose confinement bur under watch. Fear that another plot might 
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raise Elizabeth to the throne urged Mary on to marriage in the hope of 
motherhood. 

Philip was not so eager. Through a proxy in England he married Mary 
on .Vlarch 6 , f 5J4» but he did nor reach England til) July Jo. The English 
were pleasantly surprised to find him physically and socially tolerable; a 
rather strange triangular face sloping from broad forehead to narrow chin, 
adorned with yellow hair and beard; but also a gracious manner, a ready wit. 
gifts for all, and no hint that he and Iiis retinue considered the English to be 
barbarians. Even for Elizabeth he had a kind word, perhaps foreseeing that 
iMaiy nilgiit prove childless, that Elizabeth would someday t>e queen, and 
that this would be a lesser evil than the accession of Mary Queen of Scots— 
long since bound to France—to the throne of England. Mary, though so 
much older than Philip, looked up to him with girlisit admiration. Starved 
for affection through so many years, she rejoiced now to have won so chann- 
Ing and miglity a prince, and she gave herself to him with such unquestioning 
devotion that her court wondered whether Englatid was not already sub¬ 
ject to Spain. To Charles V she WTote humbly that she was now "happier 
than I can say, as E daily discover in the King my husband so many virtues 
and perfections that I constantly pray God to grant me grace to please 
him."'' 

[ ler desire to give Philip a sun and England an heir was so absorbing that 
she soon conccivetl herself pregnant. Her amenorrhea w-as now welcomed 
as a ro\'al sign, and hope silenced the thought that that condition had often 
conic to her before. Digestive disturbances were accepted as additional proofs 
of motherhood, and the Venetian ambasador reported that the Queen's 
"paps" had sivoLlen and given milk. For a long time .Mary' rejoiced in the 
thought that she coo, like the poorest woman In her realm, could bear a child; 
and we cannot imagine her desolarion when her doctors finally convinced 
her that her swelling was dropsy. Meanwhile the rumor of her pregnancy 
had swept through England; prayeis and processions were arranged for her 
happy delivery; soon gossip said that she had borne a boy. Shops closed for 
a holiday, men and women feasted in the streets, church bdls rang, and a 
clergyman announced that the child was “fair and beautiful” as became a 
prince.*’ Broken w ith frustration and shame, Mary hid herself for nvontKs 
from the public riew. 

She was in a measure consoled by the return of Cardinal Pole to England. 
Charles had detained him at Brussels because Pole had opposed the Spanish 
marriage; but now that this had been consummated the Imperial objections 
subsided; tlic Cardinal, as papal legate, crossed the Channel (November ;o, 
'554) to the land he had left twenty-two years before; and the warm wel¬ 
come given him by officials, clergy, and people attcsTcd the general satisfac¬ 
tion over renewal of rdaticins w'lrh the papaev. He greeted .Maty' with 
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nIjiiDiit the choicest phrase in his vocabulary: Ave grjnjplenn, Dojtii- 

r/wjr teeuWj beRedicta ta in fmilieTibus^ he trusted that he might soon add, 

“Blessed is the fruit of thy \\"hen ParJiamcnr learned that Pole 

biought papal consent to the retendon of confiscated Church property by 
the present holders, all went nverry as a wedding should. Parliainent^ on its 
knees, expressed repentance for Its offenses against the Church, and Bishop 
Gardiner, having confessed his own vacillation, gave The penitents absolu¬ 
tion. The ecclesiastical soprcinacy of rhe p<jpe was acknowledged, liis right 
ro annates and "'first fruits'* was reaffirmed, episcopal courts were rc‘-csrab- 
ILshed, and parish tithes were restored to the cle^g^^ The old statutes against 
Lollardrv' were renewed* and censorship of publicatians was returned from 
state to Church authorities. After the turmoil of ™enty years eveiyThing 
seemed as before. 

Philip stayed \sdth Alaiy' thirteen months, hoping with her for a child- 
when no sure sign of ir appeared he begged her to let him go to Brussels, 
where the planned abdication of his father required his presence. She con¬ 
sented sadlVj went with him to the barge that was to rake hini down the 
Thames, and watched from a window rill the barge disappeared (Augusr 
i8, i55j). Philip felt that he had done his dut\^ through an arduous year of 
making love to a sick woman, and he rewarded himself with the fLill-bJooded 
ladies of Brussels. 

Pede W2S now the niost infiuenrial man in England- He busied himself 
with the rcorganizaiJon and reform of the English Church. ’With Atarv'^’s 
help he restored some monaSTcrics and a tiunnery. Mary was happy to see 
the old religious eustotns live again, ro see crucifixes and holy pictures again 
in the churches, to join in pious processions of priests, children* or guilds, 
to Sit or kneel through hing Masses for the quick and the dead. On iMaundy 
Thursday, 15 56, she washed and kissed the feet of fony-one old women* 
shuffling from one to the next on her knees, and gave ahns to Now that 
hope of nuirhcrhm>d had gone^ religion w^as her sustaining solace. 

But she ctnild nor quite resurrect the past. T he new^ ideas had aroused an 
exciting fertncnT in dry minds j there were still a dozen sects clandestinely 
publishing their hterarure and their creeds. .Marj^ was pained ro hear of 
groups That denied the divioitv of Christy the existence of the Holy^ Ghost* 
the transmission of original sin. To her simple faith these heresies seemed 
mortal crimes, far worse than treason. Could the heretics know Irerter than 
her beloved Cardinal how to deal with the human soul? W ord came to her 
that one preacher had prayed aloud, before his congregation, that God w^ould 
cither convert her or soon remove her from the earthOne day a dead dog 
with a inonastically tonsured head, and a rope around its neck, was throw n 
through a window' inro the Queen’s chamber.'^” fn Kent a priest had his nose 
cut ofT/^ Ir seemed unreasonable m Alar)* that the Protestant hmgres^ to 
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whom she had allou ed safe dcparcure fmni England, should be sending back 
pamphlets attacking her as a reactionary fool, and speaking of the 
Latin senicc’^ of an^^idolatrous AI ass/Some pamphlets urged their readers 
ro rise in revolt and depose tlie Queen/® A meeting of 17,000 persons at 
Aldgate (March 14, 1554) heard a call to put Elizabeth on the throne/” In- 
surreetjons in England were planned by English Protesmiits abroisd. 

Mary was by nature and habit Tiicrdful—till 1555. What transformed her 
into the most hated of English queens? Partly the provocation of attacks that 
showed no respect for her pcrstiHt her faith, or her leelings^ partly ilxe fear 
that he rosy" was a cover for political revolt; partly the sufferings and disap¬ 
pointments that had embittered her spirit and darkened her judgment; partly^ 
the firm belief of her most rmsced advisers—Philip, Gardiner, Pole—that 
religious unity was indispensable to national solidarity and survivaL Philip 
was soon to illustrate his principles in the Ncclicrlands. Bishop Gardiner had 
already (in the spring of 1554) vowed to bum the three Protestant bishops— 
Hooper, Ridley, Latimer—unless they recanted/^ Cardinal Pole, like Mary, 
was of a kindly dispo&itiorii but inflexible in dogma; he loved the Church so 
mucli that lie shuddered at any quesdoning of her doctrines or authority^ 
He did not talce any direct or personal lead in the Marian persecution; he 
counseled moderation, and once freed menty petsons whom Bishop Bonner 
had sentenced to the stake/^ Nevcrthelcs he instructed the clergy that if 
all |>eaceful meihods of suasion failed, maior heretics should he ‘Removed 
from life and cut off as rotten members from the bi>dy/* Marv^’s ou n view 
was expres^teJ hesiranrK^ "Touching the punishment of heretics, we think 
it ought to be done without rashness, nor leaving meanwhile to do justice to 
such as by learning >vould seek to deceive the simple/*^ Her responsibility 
was at first uicrely pemilssive, but it was real. W hen (1558) the war with 
France proved dLsastrous to her and England, she ascribed rhe failure to 
God’s anger at her lenience with heresy^ and diereaftcr she positively pro¬ 
moted the persecution i 

Gardiner opened the reign of terror by sumitiiining to his episcopal court 
(January 22, i55'5) six clergymen who had refused to accept the re-estab- 
ILshed creed/ One recanted; four, including John Hooper, deposed BUhop 
of Gtoucestcr and Worcesreft were burned (February 4-8,1555). Gardiner 


• The cliicf Mitinre for ihw LVfiLdaji penceiitiLin is John Fosc^s R^wt in setktid 
carmfreiit^rii (ijjpil, tritiiiaicd mio as anJ and fimiiliarly 

known as 7 "hi Rook af Martyrr. This vi vld dcMMipticirn of the trials and deaths of the Protes¬ 
tants neir 10 che Bible, a cherished hoa^hoM poQu^^nn among the Pnrinms; tnd 

though the Jesuii Father Parsons published {isSoj) five l oliunes assailing its accuracj^ ic had 
a powerful influence in forming the mood of Oliver Cromwell's England. Manv Prorenani 
churchmen have criricoed it fur exag^ration. misquotadcHi, pn=|ndice, and c^rclcssne&s with 
A- talTt - W 1 Catholic liistuHan fumpiirEs it, in ruliabjliry, with medieval legeatjcU nf ihe Hims, 
bur condmks that, ihnugfh mauv derails are duhiouf. “no oat duubts that dwsc events did so 
happen,'^ ^ 
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sccnis to have had a revulsion of feeling afrer These execurions; he took no 
further part in the persecution; his health broke down, and he died in No¬ 
vember of this year. Bishop Bonner took charge of the slaughter, Philip, still 
in England, advised moderation; when Bonner condemned six more to the 
stake the Iniperial ambassador, Rcnard, objected ru "this barbarous precip¬ 
itancy”; and Philip's confessor, a Spanish friar, preaching before the 
court, denounced the convictions as contrary to the mild and forgiving spirit 
inculcated by Christ,*^ Bonner suspended the sentences for hve weeks, then 
ordered them carried out, £Ic thought himself lenient, and indeed ivas once 
reprimanded by the Queen’s Council for insufficient zeal in prosecuting 
heresy."® To each heretic he offered full pardon for recantation, and often 
added a promise of financial aid or some comfortable employment; hut 
when such inducements failed he passed sentence grimly. Usually a bag of 
gunpowder was placed between the legs of the condemned, so that the flames 
would cause a speedy death; but in Hooper’s case the wood burned too 
slowly, the powder failed to explode, and the former bishop suffered agonies 
for almost an hour. 

Most of the mart)-rs wxrc simple workingmen who had learned to read 
the Bible, and had been encouraged in the Protestant interpretation of it 
during the previous reign. Perhaps the persecutors thought it ju.sricc that the 
ecclesiastics who had done most to inculcate the Protestant faith should be 
called upon to testify to it by martjTdom. In September 1555, Cranmer, 
sixry-six, Ridley, sLvt)’-five, and Larimer, eighty, were brought from the 
Tower to stand trial at Oxford. Latimer had tarnished liLs eloquent career bv 
approving the burning of Anabaptists and obstinate FrancBcans under 
Henrj' \T11. Ridley had acrlvely supported Jane Grey's usurpation, had 
called Mary a bastard, and had assisted in deposing Bonner and Gardiner 
from their secs. Cranmer had been the intellectual head of the English Refor¬ 
mation; had dissolved the marriage of Henry and Catherine, had married 
I leniy* ro Anne Boleyn, had replaced the Mar® with the Book of Common 
Pra)'cr, had prosecuted Frith, Lambert, and other Catholics, had signed Ed¬ 
ward's devise i)f the crown to Jane Grey, and had denounced the jM ass as a 
blasphemy. All these men had now been in the Tower for tvi'o years, daily 
expecting death. 

Cranmer was tried at Oxford on September 7. His examiners made every 
effort to elicit a recantation. He stood his ground firmly, and was judged 
guilty; bur as he was an archbishop lus sentence was rcsen-cd to the Pope, 
and he was returned to the Tower. On September 30 Ridley vi-as tried, and 
stood his ground. On the same day Larimer was led before the ecclesiastical 
court: a man noxv quite carder of Hfe, dressed in an old threadbare goxvn, 
his white head covered with a cap upon a nightcap over a handkerchief, his 
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spectacles hanging froiii his oeck^ a New Testamcnit attached to his beU^ He 
too denied transubstantiation. On October i they were condemned; on 
October 6 they were burned. Before the pyre they kneJt and prayed to¬ 
gether* They were bound mth diaii^is to an iron post, a bag of powder was 
hung around each man^s neck^ the faggots were lit. *'Be of good cheet, Master 
Ridley/^ said Latuiicrt the man^ we shall this day light such a candle, 
bvr God^s grace, in Engl^d^ as 1 trust shall never be put out,”^^ 

On December 4 Pope Paul IV confirmed the sentence against Cranmer. 
For a rime the first Protestant archbishop of Canterbury gave way to forgiva¬ 
ble fear; no man who could write such sensitive English as the Book of Com¬ 
mon Prayer could face these ordeals without exceptional suffering of body 
and mind. Moved perhaps by Pole^s fer^-ent appeal, Cranmer repeatedly 
**rcnounced and abhorred and detested all manner of heresies and errors of 
Luther and ZwingH,” and professed belief in the seven sacraments, in transub- 
stantiation, purgatory^ and all ocher teachings of the Roman church. By 
every precedent such recantations should have commuted his sentence to 
imprisonment* but (according to Foxe) Mary^ rejected the rerractions as 
Insincere^ and ordered Cranmer"s execution.*’'^ 

In St. Marys’s Omreh, Oxford, on the morning of his death (March 1 j, 
1556), he read his seventh and last recantation. Then, to the astonishment of 
all present, he added: 

And now 1 come to the great thing, which so much troubkth my 
conscience more thiin anything that ever 1 did or said in my w^hole 
life, and that is the setting abroad of a writing contrary' to the truth; 
W'hidh now^ here I renounce and refuse ... as written for fear of death 
* * * and that h, all such bilb and papers which I have written or signed 
with my hand since my degradation.... And forasmuch as my hand 
offended, writing contrary to my heart, my hand shall first be pun¬ 
ished therefor, for ., . it shall be first burned. And as for die pope, E 
refuse him as Oirist's enemy and Antichrisr.** 

On the pyre, as the flames neared fus body, he stretched out his hand into 
them, and held it there, says Foxc* “sTcadfast and immovable ,.. that all men 
might see his hand burned before his body was touched. And using often 
the words of Stephen, *Lord, receive my spirit/ in the greatness of the flame 
he gave up the ghost.^ 

His death niarked the zenith of the persecution. Some 300 persons died in 
its course, 17 j of them in the last four years of the reigtiK As the holocaust 
advanced rt became clear that it had been a mistake. Protestantl^ drew 
strength from its martyrs as early Quistianity' had done, and imny Catholics 
were disnirbed in their faith, and shamed in their Queen, by the sufferings 
and fortitude of the victims* Bishop Bonner, though he did not enjoy the 
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work, came to be called “Bloody Bonner" because his diocese saw most of 
rhe executions; one woman called him “the common cutthroat and general 
slaughter-slave to all the bishops in England."*** [lundreds of English Prot¬ 
estants found refuge in Catholic France, and labored there to bring the sorry 
reign to an end. Henry 11 , while persecuting French Protestants, encouraged 
English plots against Catholic Marj^ whose marriage with the King of Spain 
left France surrounded by hostile powers. In April 1556, British agents 
discovered a conspiracy', led by Sir Henry Dudley, to depose Mary and en¬ 
throne Elizabeth. Several arrests were made, including two members 0/ 
ElizabetJi’s household; one confesion implicated Elizabeth herself, and the 
French King. The movement was suppressed, but it left Mary in constant 
fear of assassin atioti. 

One group of fugitives encountered tribulations that reveal the dogmatic 
temper of the times. Jan Laski, a Polish Calvinist, had come to London in 
154S, and had founded there the first Presbyterian church in England. A 
month after Alary's accession Laski :md part of his congregation left London 
in two Danish vessels. x\t Copenhagen they were denied entry' unless they 
signed the official Lutheran confession of faith. As firm Caivinisu;, they de¬ 
clined. Refused permission to land, they sailed to Wistnar, Lilbcck, and 
Hantburg, and in each case met with the same demand and repulse.**** The 
Lutherans of Germany shed no tears over Mary’s victirnsj but denounced 
them as detestable heretics and “Devil’s martyrs" for denying the Real 
Presence of Christ in the Eucharist.*" Calvin condemned the merciless sectar¬ 
ianism of the Lutherans, and in that year (i55j) burned Serv'etus at the 
stake. After buffering the North Sea through most of the winter, the refu¬ 
gees at last found entry' and humanity' at Emdcn. 

Alary moved with somber fatality ro her end. 1 ter pious husband, now 
anontalouslv at war with the papacy as u eil as with France, can^c to England 
(Alarch iQ, 1557) and urged the Qttcen to bring Britain into the war as his 
ally. To make his missioD less hateful to the English, he persuaded .Maryr to 
moderate the pcrsecutioii."* But he could not so easily win public support; 
on the contrary, a month after his arrival, llurmas Stafford, a nephew of 
Cardinal Pole, fomented a rebellion with a view to freeing England from 
both Mary and Philip. He was defeated and hanged <Alay aS, 15^7). To 
fill the Queen’s cup of misery the Pope in that month repudiated Pole as 
papal legate, and accused him of heresy. On June 7 Mary, anxious to please 
Philip, and convinced that Henry II had supported Stafford’s pint, declared 
war against Franee, tlaving accomplished his purpose, Pltilip left England in 
July. Alary suspected that she would never see him again. "1 will live the rest 
of ray days without the company of men," she said.®" In this unwanted 'war 
England lost Calais (Januaty' 6 , 1558), which it had held for 111 years; and 
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the thousands of Englishmen and women who had lived thcre^ and now fled 
as penniless fugitives to Britain, spread the bitter charge chat Mar\'''s govern- 
menc had been criminally negligent in defending England's last po^ession on 
the CondnenL Philip made a peace favorable to hunself^ withour requiring 
the restoration of Calais- Ic was an old phrase that that precious pore W'as “the 
brightest jewel in the English Mary added another rnot to the tale; 

'^’WTien I am dead and opened you will find Calais Ipng in niy heart/' 

Early in ijjS the Queen again thought herself pregnant. She made her 
will in especration of a dangerous delivery, and dispatched a message to 
Philip beseeching his presence at the happy event. He sent his congratula’' 
rions. bnt he did not have to come; Mary was mistaken. She was now quite 
forlorn^ perhaps in some measure insane. She sat for hours on the floor with 
knees drawm up to her chin; she wandered like a ghost through the palace 
galleries; she w rote tcar-blotted letters to a King who, anticipating her deaths 
ordered his agents in England to incline the heart of EJi^abeth tow'ard 
marriage with some Spanish grandee^ or with Philip lumself. 

In Mary s final summers a plague of ague fever moved through England. 
In September 155B, it struck the Queen, Combined with dropsy and **a su¬ 
perfluity of black bile,” it so weakened her that her wdl to live fell aw^ay. 
On November 6 she sent the crown jewels to Elizabeth, It was a gradous 
act, in wd^ich love of the Cliutcb yie^lded to her desire to give England an 
orderly succession. She suffered long periesds of unconsciousness; from one 
of these she awoke to tell how' she had happily dreamed of children playing 
and singing before her/^ On November 17 she heard .Mass early, and uttered 
the responses ardently. Before dawn she died, 

Ou the saiue day died Cardinal Pole, as profoundly defeated as his Queen. 
In cstimatitig him wc must record the hitter fact that at the beginning of his 
last month he had condemned three men and tw^o women to be burned for 
heresy. It is true that all parties except the Anabaptists, in those years of mad 
certainty'* agreed that religious unity' had to he preserv cd* cveu. if necessary', 
by punishing dissent w ith death, Buc nowhere in contemporary' Christendom 
—not even in Spain—were ^ many men and women burned for rheir opinions 
as during Reginald Pole^s primacy of the English Church. 

For Mary we may speak a more lenient word. Grief, iliness« and many 
suffered wrongs had \^'arped her mind. Her clemency passed into cruelty' 
only after conspiracies had sought to deprive her of her erqum on her head. 
She listened too trusringly to ecclesiastics who, having themselves been per¬ 
secuted, sought rty^enge. Till the end she thought she was fulfilling by mur¬ 
der her obligatiom to the faith which she loved as the vital mediuni of her 
life. She does not quite deseixe the name of ^'Bloodv Marv,** unless yve are 
to spread that adjective over all her time; it simplifies pitilessly a character 
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in which there had been much to love, It js her strange distinction that she 
carried on the work of her father in alienating England from Rome. She 
showed to an England still Catholic the worst side of the Church she served 
When she died England was readier than before to accept the new faith that 
she had labored to destroy. 





CHAPTER XXVII 


From Robert Bruce to John Knox 

1300-1561 


l. THR INmMITARl.E SCOTS 

T he warm and genial sciutJi generates civilkadon; the cold and hardy 
north repeatedly conquers the lax and lazy south, and absorbs and 
transfomiB civilization. The extreme noirh—Scotland, Norway, Sweden, 
Finland—fights the almost Arctic elcinenrs to provide some welcome to civili¬ 
zation, and to contribute to it in the face of a thousand obstacles. 

In Scotland the sterile, roadless Highlands encouraged feudalism and dis¬ 
couraged culture, while the green and fertile Lowlands invited invasion after 
invasion by Englishmen w'bo could not understsiid why Scotland should not 
receive their overflow and their kings. The Scots, anciently Celtic, medi- 
m ally mingled u'irh Irish, Norse, Angles, Saxons, and Normans, had by 1500 
merged into a people narrow as their peninsula in feelings and ideas, deep as 
their mists in su^^erstition and mythology, proud as their promontories, 
rough as their terrain. Impetuous as their torrents; at once ferocious and 
tender, cruel and brave, and always invincible. Poverty seemed rooted in 
geography, and manners In poverty'; so parsimony grew out of the grudging 
soil The peasants were too burdened with coil to have time for letters, 
and the nobles wdto kept them in bandage prided themselves on illiteracy, 
finding no use for the alphabet in their feuds or wars. The mountains and 
clans divided the sparse population into passionate jealousies that gave no 
quarter in vrar, no security in peace. The nobles, having nearly all the inili- 
rary power in their private bands, dominated the Parliament and the kings; 
the Douglases alone had 5,000 TCtaincrs, and revenues rivaling the Crowm’s. 

Before 1500 industry' was primitive and domestic, commerce w-as pre¬ 
carious, cities w'erc few and small. All Scotland had then some 600,000 in¬ 
habitants—half of Glasgow'^s number today', Glasgow' was a minor fishing 
town; Perth was, rill 1451, the capital; Edinburgh had r6,ooo souls. The 
individual, local, and national spirit of independence expressed itself in vil¬ 
lage and tow nship insriiutions of self-government w'ithin the framew'ork of 
fcudalLsm and monarchy, Tlie burghers-thc enfranchised citizens of the 
towns—were atlow'ed represenrarives in the Parliament or Assembly of 
Fstates, but they had to sit, not in their ow n Commons as in England, but 
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amid rife feu (f a I landovvTiers, and their voice and vote were Inst in the noble 
majority'. Cnabic to buttress their power against the nobles by an alliance, 
as in France, with rich merchants and [populous cidcs, the kings sought sup 
pfiiT in the affluence and inHuence of the Church, The nobles, alwaj^s ar odds 
with the kings, learned to hare the Church and love her property, and joined 
in the universal cry that national wealth was being siphoned to Rome. In 
Scotland it was the nobles—nor, as in England, the kings and merchants— 
who made the Reformadon, i.e., freed secular from cccIcsiasticaJ power.’ 

Through its hold on the piety of the people the Scottish Church achieved 
opulence amid dulling poverty' and iran.smundane hopes. A papal envoy, 
toward the end of the fifteenth centurv\ reported to the pope that ecclesla.^- 
rical income in Scotland equaled all other income combined.^ The preachers 
and the burghers almost monopolized Jiteraev. The Scottish clergy' were 
already tn the sixteenth century" noted for scholarship, and it was the Church, 
of course, that founded and mainrained the universidcs of Sr. Andre’W's and 
Aberdeen. Alter 14^7 rhe bishops and abbots were “nominatedin effect 
appointed—by the kings, who used these offlocs as rewards for political serv¬ 
ices or as sinecures for their illegitimate sons, Janies V endow'cd three of his 
bastards with the ecclesiastical revenues of Kelso, jMelrosc. Holynxid, and 
St. Andrews. The wordly tastes of these royal appointees were in a measure 
responsible for the dctcrioradon of the clergy in the sixteenth century. 

But the general laxity of morals and discipline that marked the Church in 
rhe later Middle Ages was evident in Scotland long before the royal nomi¬ 
nation of the prelacy. “The corruption of the Church, bad eveiywhere 
throughout Europe in the fifteenth century,” writes the strongly Catholic 
I lilaire Bel toe, “had in Scotland reached a degree hardly known clscwhcre”j* 
hence, in parr, the indifference with which the common people, though 
orthodox in creed, would look upon the replacement of Catholic with Prot¬ 
estant clergymen, In 14:5 King James I complained of monastic dissoluteness 
and sloth; in (455 a chaplain at Linlithgow, before receiving his appointment, 
had to give bond that he would not pawn the property? of his church, and 
would not keep a “continual concubine,”^ Cardinal Beaton had eight bas¬ 
tards, and slept with Marion Ogiivy on the night before he went to meet 
his Maker; “John, Archbishop fl amilton, obtained from divers sessions of the 
Scottish Parliament letters of legitimation for his increa-sing brood. The pre- 
Refonnation poets of Scotland spared no xt'ords in satirizing the clergj?; and 
the clergy' themselves, in the Catholic provincial synod of 1549, ascribed the 
degradation of the Church in Scotland to "corruption in morals and profane 
lewdness of life In churchmen of almost all ranks.”* VV’e should add, how¬ 
ever, that the morals of the clerg^' merely reflected those of rhe laity—above 
all, of the nobles and the kings. 
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II. ROYAL CHRONICLE: I3I4-I554 

The basic fact in the history of ihe Scottish state is fear of England, Eng¬ 
lish kingSt for Einglahd's safety from rear attack, tiine and again tried to 
annex Scotland to the English crown. Scotland, to protect itself, accepted 
alliance with England’s perennial enemy, France. Thereby hangs this chron¬ 
icle. 

With bows and arro\^ s and battle-axes the Scots won freedom from 
England at Bannockbnm (1314). Robert Bruce, having there ltd them to 
victory, ruled them dll his death by leprosy (i J19). His son David 11 , like 
Scottish kings from time beyond memory', was crowned on the sacred “Stone 
of Destiny” In the abbey^ of Sconc. V^lien Edward 111 of England began the 
Hundred Years’ War widi France he tliought ir wise first to secure his 
northern front; he defeated the Scots at Haiidon Hill, and set up Edw'ard 
Balliol as his puppet on the Scottish throne (ijjj). David 11 regained the 
crown only by paying the English a rarwom of too,[KKi marks (16,667,000?). 
As he left no direct heir at his death (1371), the kingdom passed to his 
nephew Robert Sruarr, with whom the fateful Stuart dymasty bepn. 

The war of Britain's two halves agaurst the whole was soon resumed. ITie 
French sent an army to Scotland; Scots and Freach ravaged the border coun¬ 
ties of England, took Durham, and pur to death all its inhabitants—men. 
women, children, nuns, monks, priests. Playing the next move in this royal 
chess, the English invaded Scotland, burned Perth and Dundee, and de¬ 
stroyed Melrose Abbey (1J 85). Roben 111 carried on; but when the F.nglish 
captured his son Janies {1406) he died of grief. England kept rhe boy king 
in genteel imprisonment unij] the Scots signed the “Perpetual Peace” (1423). 
renouncing all further co-operation with France. 

James I had picked up, in captivity, considerable education, and an English 
bride. In honor of this “milk-white dove" lie composed, in the Scots tongue, 
The King'i Qmir (i.c., book), an allegorical poem of surprising merit for 
a king. Indeed James was remarkable in a dozen ways. He w-as one of the 
best wrestlers;, runners, riders, archers, sjiearmen, craftsmen, and musicians 
in Scotland, and he was a competent and beneficent ruler. He imposed penal- 
rlcs upon dishonest commerce and negligent husbandry, built hospitals, rc- 
tjuired taverns to close at nine, turned the energies of youth from football 
to martial exercises, and demanded a reform of ecclesiastical discipline and 
monastic life. When his active reign began (1424) he pledged himself to 
put down chaos and crime in Scotland, and to end the private W'ais of rhe 
nobles and their feudal despotism; “if God gives me but a dog's life I w'Dl 
make the key keep the casrlc and the bracken keep the cow”—i.c., end rob¬ 
bery' of homes and cattle—"through all Scotland." ^ A Highland rhief robbed 
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a woniiti uf ttvo cuM'S; she vowed that she ne'er wear shoon till she 

had walked to the King to denounce the tveakne^ of the law, "You lie,'* said 
the thief; "I will have you shod”; and he nailed horseshoes to her naked feet. 
She found her way to the King nevertheless. He had the robber hunted 
down, had him led about Perth with a canvas picture of the crime, and saw 
to it that the brute was safely hanged. Meanw'hiie he quarreled opportunely 
w'ich obstructive barons, brought a few* to the scaffold, conffscated excess 
holdings, taxed the lords as w*ell as the burgesses, and gave the government 
the funds it needed to replace many tv'rannjcs with one. He called to the 
Parliament the lairds—proprietors of the lesser esrates'^and made them and 
the middle cla^ an offset to the nobles and the clergy. In 1437 a band of 
nobles killed him. 

The sons of the nobles whom he had cut down in life or property con¬ 
tinued against James 11 their struggle against the centralizing monarchy, 
While the new' king was still a lad of seven his minkters invited the young 
Earl of Douglas, and a younger brother, to be the King's guests; they came, 
svere given a mock trial, and W'ere beheaded (1440). Twelve years later 
James II himself invited William. Earl of Douglas, to his court at Stirling, 
gave hiiTi a safe-conduct, entertained him royally, and slew' him on the 
charge that he had had treasonable correspondence with England. Tlie King 
captured all English strongholds in Scotland but one, and was blown to bits 
by the accidental explosion of his own cannon. James III paid the penalty 
of his father's Jawlessnc^; after many ferocious encounters he was captured 
by nobles and summarily killed (1488), James IV married Maigarer Tudor, 
sister of Henry V'lII; through that marriage Marj' Queen of Scots would 
later claim the English throne. Nevertheless, when Henry joined Spain, 
Austria, Venice, and the papacy in attacking France (1511), James felt 
bound to help Scotland's old ally', now so imperiled, by invading England. 
On Flodden Field he fought with mad courage while many of hts men turned 
and fled; and in that disaster he died (1513), 

James V was then but a year old. An involved struggle ensued for the 
regency. David Beaton—an ecclesiastic distinguished by ability, courage, and 
appreciation of w’omcn—secured the prize, was made Archbishop of St. 
Andrews, tlien Cardinal, and trained the young King in fervent allegiance 
to the Church. In 1538 James married .Mary of Lorraine, sister of Francis, 
Duke of Guise, the leader of the Catholic party in dogma-divided France. 

I he Scottish nobility, increasingly anticlerical, looked woth interest at the 
current divorce of England from the papacy, envied English lords appropri¬ 
ating or receiving church property, and took “w'agcs*' from Hent%' VlII to 
oppose their King’s alliance with France. W'hen James V w'aged war on 
England the nobles refused to support him, Defeated at Solw*ay AIoss (1541), 
he fled in shame to Falkland, and died there on December 14. On December 
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S his wife had given birth ta Mary, wlio, six days old, became Queen of Scots. 

Beaton produced a w lii in which the bte King had nained him regent for 
the infant Queen. The nobles questioned the authenticity of the document, 
imprisoned the Cardinal, and chose as regent James, Earl of Arran; but 
Arran released Beaton and made him chancellor, \\ hen Beaton renewed the 
alliance with Fi^cc, Henrj' \'I tl resolved on merciless war. To his army in 
the north he sent orders to bum and destroy every thing in its path, "putting 
man, woman, and child to hre and sword without exception where any 
resistance shall be made,” and particularly “sparing no creature alive" In 
Beaton's Sl Andrews,* The army did its best; “abbey and grange, castle and 
hamlet, were buried in a coititnon min”;* for two dap Edinburgh was 
sacked and burned; farm villages for seven miles around were pillaged and 
razed; 10,000 homed cattle, 12,000 sheep, i.joo horses, were led away to 
England (1544). Sir James Kirkcaldy, Norman L^lie, and other Scottish 
gentlemen offered to help the English "bum places belonging to the extreme 
party in the Qiurch, to arrest and imprison the principal opponents of the 
English alliance, and to ‘apprehend and slay' the Cardinal himself." ! Jenry 
welcomed the offer, and promised a thousand pounds toward expenses, The 
plan fell through for a dme, but was carried out on May 19, 1546, Two 
Kirkcaldies, two Leslies, and a numerous band of nobles and cutthroats 
forced entry into the Cardinal's palace, and slew him almost hi fragranie 
delictof “for,” said Knox, "he had been busv"^ at his accounts wHth Mistress 
Ogilvy that nieht," “ "Now, because the weather was hot,” Knox added, 
“it was thought best, to keep him from stinking, to give him great salt enough, 
a cope of lead,.. to await what exequies his brethren the bishops could pre* 
pare for him. These things we write merrily," TTie assa.ssins retired to the 
castle of St. Andrews on the coast, and awaited aid from England by sea. 

jVrran resumed charge of the gavemmenr. T0 assure F tench help he prom¬ 
ised the infant Queen .Mary Stuart 10 the French dauphin; and to prevent her 
seizure by the English she was clandestinely sent to Frantrc (August ij, 
154S) .The accession of Mary Tudor in England ended for a time the danger 
of further English invasions; Catholicism now ruled on both sides of the 
border. French influences prevailed upon Arran to resign the regenev (1554) 
to Mary of Lorraine, mother of the absent Queen. She was a woman of 
intelligence, padence, and courage, who ^dcldcd only to the overwhelming 
spirit of the age. Dow'etcd W'ith the culture of the French Renaissance, she 
smiled tolerantly at the rival religious dogmas that raged around her. She 
ordered the release of several imprisoned Protestants, and allowed such f ree¬ 
dom of preaching and worship to “heretics” that many English Protestants, 
fleeing from Maty Tudor, found refuge, and were allow'ed to form congre- 
gadons, under Mary of Lorraine. She was the most humane and civilized 
ruler that Scotland had known for centuries. 
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The propiganda of reform was already a hundred years old in Scotland. 
In 1433 Paul Crau-ar was accused of knpordng the doctrines of Wyclif and 
Huss; he was convicted by the Church and burned by the stare. In 1494 
thirty “Lollards of Kyle” were summoned before the Bishop of Glasgow 
on charges of repudiating religious relics and images, auricular confession, 
priestly ordination and pon'ers, rransubstanriarion. purgatory, indulgences, 
Masses for the dead, clerical celibacy, and papal ,ivirhorit)’; here was almost 
a summary of the Reformation twenty-three years before Luther’s Theses. 
Apparently the accused men recanted. 

Soon after iji3 the writings of Luther entered Scotland. A. Scots transla¬ 
tion of Wyclif's New Testament circulated in manuscrijit, and a erv arose 
for a Christianit)-^ based exclusively on the Bible. Patrick Hamilton scent to 
Paris and Louv^ain, studied pjasnius and Greek philosophy, went on to Writ¬ 
ten berg, returned to Scotland suelJing with the new dogmas, preached 
justification by faith, was invited by James (uncle of David) Beaton, then 
Archbishop of Sr. Andrews, to conic and explain himself, catne, stood his 
^ound, and was burned (1 ji8). Two other “professors,” as the early Scot¬ 
tish reformers called themselves, were burned in 1534. Four men w'cre 
hanged, and one w'oman was drowned, in 1544; according to the not always 
reliable Kno.x, slic went to her death with a sucking babe at her breast,” 

These murders had been too scattered in rime and place to arouse any 
powerful public reacrion; but the hanging of George Wishart touched the 
souls of many, and w’as the first effective event of the Scottish Reformation, 
xA.bour 1543 Wishart translated the First Helvetic Confession; unfortunately 
this Protestant declaration ordered secular powers to punish heretics,’'From 
that rime titt Swiss forms of Prftresranrism—at first humanely Zwingllan, 
then rigorously Calvinist—more and more displaced Lutheranism in the Scot¬ 
tish movemefit. W’^isliart preached in Montrose and Dundee, bravely tended 
the sick in a plague, and expounded the new faith in Edinburgh at a time 
when David Beaton was holding a convocation of Scottish clergy there. The 
Cardinal had him arrested and tried for heresy; he was convicted, strangled, 
and burned (1546), 

.A.mong his converts was one of the most powerful and inhucntial figures 
in history. John Knox was bom between 1505 and 151 j near Haddington, 
His peasant parents destined him for the priesthood; he studied at Glasgow', 
w'as ordained (c. 1531), and became known for his learning in both ch-i] and 
canon law. His autobiographical History of the RefomsatioTi of Religion 
‘whbin the Realm of Sootlond says nothing of his youth, bur suddenly intro¬ 
duces him (1546) as the ardent di^iple and fearless bodyguard of George 
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Wishart, bearing a heavy two-handed sword. After WTshait’s arrest Knox 
lA'andered from one hiding place to another^ then, at Easter of 1547. in the 
castie of St. Andrew's, he joined the band that had killed Cardinal Beaton. 

Feeling a need for religion, the hunted itrcn asked Knox to be their 
preacher. I Ic protested his unfitness, and consented, and they soon agreed 
that they had never heard such fierjf preaching before. 1 Ic called the Roman 
Church “the S).Tiagoguc of Satan,” and identified her x^Hth the awful beast 
described in the Apocah'pse. He adopted the Lutheran doctrine that man is 
saved '‘only by faith that the blood of Jesus Christ purges us frt>m all sins," 

In July a French fiect sailed up and bombarded the castle. For four w'eeks 
the bedeged held out; finally they were overpow'ered, and for nineteen 
months Kno.x and the others labored as galley slaves. \Vc have few' details of 
rheir treatment, except that they were importuned to hear Mass, and (Knox 
tells us) stoiirly refused. Perhaps those bitter days, and the cut of the ox'er- 
sccr‘s Lash, shared in sharpening Knox’s spirit to hatred and his tongue and 
pen to violence, 

W^hen the captives were freed (Febniaiy' 1549), Knox took service as a 
Protestant clergyman in England, on a salary from the Somerset govern¬ 
ment, He preached every day in the week, "if the wicked carcass w'ould 
permit.” ^Ve of today, who do not often enjov sennons, can but faintly 
imagine the hunger char the six teen dt cenmrv’ felt for them. The parish 
priests had left preaching to the bishops, who had left it to the friare, who 
were occasional. In Protestantism the preachers became journals of new's 
and opinion; they told their congregation the events of the week or day; 
and religion was then so interwoven with life that nearly every occurrence 
touched the faith or its ministers. They denounced the vices and errors of 
their parishioners, and instructed the government as to its duties and faults. 
In 1551 Knox, preaching before Edward \T and Northumberland, asked 
how it w'as that the most pious princes had so often the most ungodly coun¬ 
cilors. Tlte Duke tried to silence him with a bishopric, but failed, 

Mary Tudor was more dangerous, and after some cautious dallying Knox 
fled to Dieppe and Geneva (1554). Calvin recommended him to an English- 
speaking congregation at Frankfurt, but his code and countenance proved 
too severe for his hearers, and he was asked to leave, lie returned to Geneva 
(1555). and we may judge the force of Calvin’s character from the influence 
that he now exerted upon a pefsonaUry as positive and powerful as his own. 
Knox described Geneva under Calvin os “the most perfect school of Christ 
that ever was on earth since the days of the Apostles.” " Calv^irusm suired his 
temper because that faith w'as sure of itself, sure of being inspired by God. 
sure of its divine obligation to compel the individual in conduct and creed, 
sure of its right to direct the state. All tJtis sank Intti Knox’s spirit, and 
through him into Scottish history'. Anricipatingwith horror the rule of Cath- 
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olk .Ma^ Sruart in Scotland, he asked Calvin and BuJlinger whether a people 
might righteously refuse to obey “a magistrate who enforces idolatry and 
condemns true re%ion.” They would not commit themselves, but John 
(Cnox knew his owm mtnd. 

In the fall of 1555, now presumably fift)- years old, he showed the render 
side of a rough character by returning to Alary Tudor’s England, going to 
Benvick, and niarry'ing .Margaret Bowes because he loved her mother. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Bowes had five sons, ten daughters, and a Catholic husband. She 
was won to Protestantism by Kntn’s preachings she confided her domestic 
troubles to him; he found pleasure in advising her, and comfort in her friend* 
ship, and apparently the relationship remained spiritual to the end, MTien 
Margaret married Kno.v, Mrs. Bow es left her husband and went to live with 
her daughter and her confessor. The wife died after five years of marriage. 
Knox married again, but Mrs. Bowes remained with him. Rarely in history 
has a mother-tn-law been so loving and so loved. 

The strange trio went on to Scotland, where Aiant^ of Lorraine still found 
tolerance useful in winning the support of the Protestant faction in the 
nobilitj’. lie praised the Regent as “a princess honorable, endowed with 
w'tsdom and graces singularly.” He organized Protestant congregations in 
Edinburgh and elsewhere, and made such Influential converts as Wdliam 
Maitland, Laird of Lerhingron, am! Mary Stuart’s illegitimate brother, James 
Sruart, destined to be regent as Earl of .\lurray or Aloray. An ecclesiastical 
court, disliking this development, summoned Knox to give an account of hut 
doings. He chose discretion, and slipped our of Scotland with his wife and 
her mother {July In his absence the ecclesiastical court burned him 

in effigy. This painless martyrdom ennobled him in the eyes of the Scottish 
Protestants, and from that moment, wherever he was, he was accepted as 
the leader of the Scottish Reform. 

In Geneva, as pastor of an English congregation, he developed the full 
Calvinist program of ministerial supervision over the morals and manners of 
his parishioners. .At the same time he Invited Mrs. Anne Locke, whom he had 
conv'erted in London, to leave her husband and come with her daughter to 
live near him in Geneva, f !e w rote her irresistible letters: 

Dearest sister, if [ could express the thirst and languor w'hich I 
have for your presence, 1 shall appear to pass measure. Vea, t weep 
and rejoice in remembrance of vou; but that would es'anisb by the 
comfort of your presence, w hich I assure you is so dear to me that if 
the charge of this little flock here, gathered in Christ’s name, did not 
impede me. my presence should anticipate mv letter..., Were it not 
that partly ye be impeded bv your head [husband] ... in mv heart 
I would have w'ished, vea, and cannot cease to wisb. that it w'ould 
please God to guide vou to this place. 
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Over the opposition of her “head” Mrs. Locke left London and arrived 
in Geneva (1557) with a son, a daughter, and a maid. The daughter died 
a few days later, but Mrs. Locke remained near Knox, and helped the aging 
and now less comforting .Mrs. Bowes to minister to the preacher 5 needs. 
We have no evidence of sexual relatiotts, and we hear of no complaint from 
Mis. Knoxi we hardly hear of her at all. The old home-breaker would be 
mothered, and had his w'ay in Christ’s name. 

He had his way in almost everything. Like so many great men, he was 
physically small, hut his broad shoulders warned of strengtit, and his stem 
visage announced certitude and demanded authority. Black hair, narroiiV 
forehead, dense eyebrows, penetrating eyes, intrusive nose, full checks, large 
mouth, thick lips, long beard, long fingers—here were incarnate devotion and 
will to power, A man of fanatical energj% who liked to preach two or three 
times a week for two or three hours at a time, and, in addition, governed 
public affairs and private lives—no wonder that “in twenty-four hours I 
have not four free to natural rest,” His courage was tempered with timely 
timidity; he had the good sense to flee from imminent death; he was accused 
of urging Protestants to perilous revolution in England and Scotland while 
himself remaining at Geneva or Dieppe; yet he faced a hundred dangers, 
denounced the corrupt Northumberland to his face, and would later pro¬ 
claim democracy to a queen. No money could buy him. He thought or 
claimed that his voice was the voice of God. Many accepted his claim, and 
hailed him as a divine oracle; hence when he spoke, said an English ambas¬ 
sador, “he put more life in us than 500 trumpets blustering in our ears.” 

The Calvinist creed was one source of his strength. God had divided all 
men into the elect and the damned; Knox and his supporters were of the 
elect, and were therefore divinely desdoed to victory; their opponents were 
reprobates, and sooner or later hell would be their home, “Wc are per¬ 
suaded.” he wrote, “that all which our adversaries do is diabolical” For 
such God-damned opponents no Christian love was due, for they were sons 
of Satan, not of God; there was no good in them whatever, and it would be 
well to exterminate them completely from the earth. He rejoiced in that 
“perfect hatred which the Holy Ghost cngcndcrcth in the hearts of God’s 
elect against the contemners of His holy statutes.”®* In conflict with the 
reprobate all methods were jusrified—lies, treachery,** flexible con trad icrions 
of policy,** The cause hallowed the means. 

Yet Knox’s moral philosophy, on its surface, was precisely the opposite of 
Machiavein’s. He did not admit that statesmen should be freed from the 
moral code required of citizens; he demanded that governors and governed 
alike should obey the precepts of the Bible. But the Bible to him meant chiefly 
the Old Testament; the thundering prophets of Judea were more to his pur¬ 
pose than the mao on the cross. He would bend the nadon to his will or 
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btim It with prophecies. He claimed prophetic power, and corrcctlv 

predicted .Man' Tudor’s early death and Mary Stuart’s fall—or were these 
wishes luckily fuLdlled? He was an undeccivablc judge of other men’s char¬ 
acters, somedmesof his own. “Of nature I am churlish,” he handsomely con¬ 
fessed; ™ and he attributed his flight from Scotland to human weakness and 
“wickedness.”^ There was a rough humor behind his growl, and he couid 
he gentle as w'cll as violent. He gave himself in full-blooded sinccritv to his 
task, which w-as to set up the sway of a cleansed and Icamed priesthood over 
mankind, beginning with the Scots. He argued that a virtuous priesthood 
would be inspired by God, so that In a society so administered God and 
Christ would be the king. He believed in a iheocracy, but did more for 
democracy than any other man of his rime. 

Hb W'ritings were no literary e-vercises; they w'ere political thunderclaps. 
They rivaled Luther’s in vigor of vituperation. The Roman Church W'as to 
him, a.s to Luther, a “harlot.., altogether polluted with all kinds of spiritual 
fornication,”Catholics w'erc “pestilent papists” and “Mass-mongers,”®^ 
and their priests were “bloody w'olves."*'” No man of rhat eloquent age was 
more eloquent. When Mary Tudor married Philip If, Knojt burst out in A 
Faithful Admouhipn to the rrofetsars of God's 7 'iraf& in England (1554): 
Has not Alary' shown herself 

to be an open traitress to the Imperial Crown of England .,. to bring 
in a stranger and make a proud Spaniard King, to the shame, dishonor, 
and destniction of the nobilit>'; to the spoil from them and theirs of 
dieir honors, lands, possesions, chief offices, and promotions; to the 
utter decay of the treasures, conimodiues, navy, and fortilicadons of 
the Realm; to the abasing of the j'eomanry, to the slaverj' of the com¬ 
monalty, to the overthrow of Christianity and God’s true religion; 
and finally to die utter subversion of the whole pubbe estate and com¬ 
mon wxakh of England?... God, for His great mcrcj'*s sake, stir up 
some Phtnehas, Elijah, or Jehu, that the blood of abominable idobtors 
may pacify God’s wrath that it consume not the whole multitude! 

But now' and then, though more rarely, he wrote passages of tenderness and 
beauty worthy t>f St. Paul, who inspired them, as in Letter . . , to Fits 
Brethren in Scotland; 

I W'ill use no threatenings, for niy good hope is that ve shall walk 
as the sons of light in the midst of this wicked generation; that ye 
shall be as stars in the night season, who yet are no: changed in the 
darkness; that ye shall be as wheat amongst the cackle,.. that ye shall 
be of the number of the prudent virgins, daily renewing your lamps 
with oil, as they that patiently do abide the glorious apparirian and 
coming of the Lord Jesus, W'hose omnipotent spirit rule and Instruct, 
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i]]umiiute and comfort voiir hearts and jnmds in all assaults now and 
ever.*® 


More characteristic was the Pint Blast of ffce TTU7?ipet jgahjst the Atoti- 
strous Regi7ni^nt of IVorneji) written at Dieppe in 1558 against what seemed 
to Knox a plague of women rulers in Europe—iMarv"' Tudor, Mary of Lor¬ 
raine, Mary Stuart, and Catherine de Medreis, We can understand his horror 
at Mary Tudor's application of his principles. But even if .Mary had not 
persecuted, Knox would have cousidered her a monster, a political freak, 
violating the normal rule that men should govern states. He began: 

Wonder it is that amongst so many pregnant wils as the Isle of 
Great Britain hath produced, so many godly and walous preachers as 
England did sonierime nourish, and amonpt so many learned, and 
men of grave jodgmenc. as this day by Jezebel [Mary TudorJ arc 
exiled, none is found so smut of courage, so faithful to Cod .. - that 
they dare admonish the inhabirants of that Isle how' abominable be¬ 
fore God is the Empire or Rule of a uicked w'oman, yea, of a traitor¬ 
ous and bastard; and what may a people or nation left destitute of a 
lawful head do by authority of God’s Word in ckcring and appoint- 
ing common rulers and magistrates. . . . We hear the blood of our 
brethren, the members of Christ Jesus, most cruelly to be shed, and 
the monstrous empire of a cruel woman ... we know to be tire only 
occasion of all those miseries.... 

To promote a woman to bear rule, superiority, dominion, or em¬ 
pire above any realm, nation, or dty is repugnant to Nature, con¬ 
tumely to God, a thing most contrariuus to His revealed will and 
approved ordinance; and finally it is the subverrion of good order, of 
all equity and )Usticc. .,. For who can deny but it is repugnant to 
Nature that the blind shall be appointed to lead and conduct such as 
do see? That the weak, sick, and impotent persons shall nourish and 
keep the w'hote strong? And hnally that the foolish, mad, and 
phrenetic shall govern the discreet, and give counsel to such as be of 
sober mind? j\nd such be all women, compared unto men in bearing 
of audiority.... Woman in her greatest perfection was made to serve 
and obey man, not to rule and command him,** 

For this Knox quoted indisputable Scriptural authority; but when he passed 
to history^ and sought for examples of states ruined by w^omen rulets, he 
was evidently perplexed to find their record much better than that of the 
kings. Nevertheless he concluded with confident damnation: 

Cursed Jezebel of England, with the pestilent and detestable 
generation of papists, make no little bragging and boast that they have 
triumphed not only agaimst Wyatt, but abo against all such as have 
enterprised anything against them..,. i fear nor to say that the day of 
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vengeance^ which shall apprehend that horrible monster Jezebel of 
England , ^ . is already appoiiired in the council of the Eternal. , * * 

Let aU men be advertised^ for the Trumpet has once hlo\tTL*^ 

Kno^ took the manuscript of hh Blm to Geneva, had it printed secretly and 
without his name, and sent copies to England* Mary banned the book as an 
incitation to rebellion, and made its possession a capita] crime. 

Kno\‘ re turned to the attack in An Appdhttion to the Mobility mid 
of Scotland (July 1558): 

None provoking the people to idolatiy' * ought to be exempted 
from the punishment of death.. *. The same ought to be done where- 
soever Oirisr Jesus and His Evangel is so reetdved . ^ - that the magis¬ 
trates and people have solemnly avowed and promised to defend the 
same^ as under King Edward of bte days was done in England^ In 
such placc^ T sayp It is not only lawful to punish to the death such as 
labor to subvert the true religion, but the magistrates and people are 
bound to do so unless they \^t 11 provoke the ^xath of God against 
dicntsdvcsH ... [ fear not to aiTinu tliat it had been die dutv^ of the 
nobility, judges, rulers, and people of England not only to have 
resisted and againstanded iVIary, that Jezebel *.. but ako to have pun¬ 
ished her to the deadi.^ 

Knox urged the people of Scotland to apply thk doctrine of legitimate 
rebellion to Mary' of Lorraine. He complained that the Regent hjid sur¬ 
rounded herself u'ith French courtiers and soldiers who were eating the 
spare substance of the Scots: 

While strangers are brought in to suppress us, our commonwealth* 
and posterityf while idolatry' is maintained, and Clurst Jesus Hb true 
religion despised, wltile idle bellies and bloody' tymiitSp the bishops, 
are maintained and Christas true ntessengers persecuted; w hile, finallyt 
virtue is contemned and vice extolled , , , what godly man can he 
offended diat we shall seek reformation of these enormities (yes, even 
by force of seeing that otherwise it b denied us)? . . . The 
pumshment of such crimes as are idobtry', hbsphemy, and others 
that touch the majesty of God, doth not appertaifi to kings and chief 
rulers only, but also to the w hole body of that people, and to every' 
member of the same* according ro that possibility' and occasion wtiich 
God doth minister to revenge the injuiy' done against His glory.®^ 

There is a strange tnivture of revolution and reaction in Knoxes appeals* 
Many thinkers, including French Huguenots like Hotman and Jesuits like 

* “Bv idoLatry*^ Knox wrcce in rniclcfsxmd the lM3£s<, of soitiis, dJufit- 

iiDit ni imagn, and the keeping and rctalniitg of the same, and ill honoring of God not 
cemrsirKd in His Holy Word." 
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Alarhna, were no a^ee with hini on ihe occasional jostlfication oF tyran¬ 
nicide. Yet his conviction chat those who were sure of cheir theology sboujd 
suppress—if necessary^ kill—their opponents harked back to the darkest 
practices of the Inquisition, Knox cook the thirteenth chapter of Deuteron¬ 
omy as still in force, and interpreted it Literally. Every heretic was to be put 
to death, and ddes predominantly heretical were to be smitten with the 
sword and utterly destroyed, even to the cattle therein, and every house in 
them should be burned down. Kuos confesses that at times these mercdcss 
commandments appalled him: 

To the carnal man this may appear a rigorous and severe judgmenu 
yea, it may rather seem to be prEjuuunced in rage tlian in ii isdom^ 

For what dty w^as ever yet in which . ., were not to be found many 
innocent persons, as Infants, children, and some simple and ignoranr 
Stjub who ncicher did nor could consent to .,, impietj'r And yet we 
find no exceprioo, but all are appointed to the cmcl death. But in such 
cases God wills that all creatures stoop, cover their faces, and desist 
from reasoning when commandment is given to execute His judg¬ 
ments.®* 

Wc must not try Knox by our owm frail standards of tolerance; he voiced 
with hard consistency the almost universal spirit of the time. His years in 
Geneva, w'here Serv^erus had just been burned, confirmed his own tendency 
tow'ard stern hteralLsm and proud certainty; and if he read Castellio's pica 
for toltrariorit he was presumably reassured by Bezels answer to it. Yet an 
obscure Anabaptist in those same years penned a criticism of CalvinisrUt 
under the title of Careless by Necessity; Scoaish Protestants sent it to Knox 
to be confuted, and for a moment the voice of reason w^hispered amid the 
w'^ar of faiths. The author w^ondered how the CalvinisTs^ after knowing 
Christas conception of a loving Father, could believe that God had created 
men whose eternal damnation he had foreseen and w^ilJed, God said the 
Anabaptist, had given men a natural inclination to love their offspring; if 
man was made in the iu^age of God how' could Cod be more cruel than man? 
Calvinists, the author continued, did more hami than arheists, for **they are 
less injurious to God who believe thoE He is nor, than they which say that 
He is unmercifu], cruel, and an oppressor.*' Knox replied that there are 
mysteries beyond human reason. **Thc pride of those shall be punished w^ho, 
not content with the wnll of God revealed, delight to mount and dy above 
the skies, there to ask the secret will of God.” *^Namre and reason,” he wtocc 
elsewhere, “do lead men from the true God. For what impudence is it to 
prefer corrupt nature and blind reason to God's Scripture.*;?” ** 
Unconvinced by reason, and believing himself faithful to tIic spirit of 
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Chrisr, Knox in i J59, when England was under a Prorestant queen, sent to 
its people A Brief Exhortation adv'^ising them to atone for the iMaiian perse¬ 
cution by making the Calvinist creed and its moral discipline compulsory' 
throughout the land. England rejected the advice. In that year Knosr re¬ 
turned to Scotland to preside over the ideology of its revolution. 


IV. THE CONGRE(;ATtOV OF JESUS CHRIST: 1557-do 

His appeals to the Scots m throw off the yoke of Rome had combined 
with the preaching of other refonners, the influx of Protestants from Eng¬ 
land, the infiltration of Bibles and pamphlers from England and the Conti¬ 
nent, the land-hunger of Scottish nobles, and their irritating dLsplaccmcnt by 
pow'dcred Frenchmen at rhe court, to raise the teiiipeinture of revolt to the 
bursting point. The populace of Edinburgh, firmly Catholic in 1543, bore 
most directly and resentfully the influx of supercilious Gauls during the re¬ 
gency of .Mary of Lorraine. EveryThing was done to make life miserable for 
the intruders. Feeling rose on both sides, and as the clergy' supported the 
French, rhe spirit of nationalism took on anti-Cacholic overtones. Religious 
processions—in which effigies of the Virgin and the sainra were carried and 
apparently worshiped, and relics were rcverenrly displayed and kissed— 
aroused increa,sing ridicule and doubt. In September 1557, a group of enthu- 
siasric skepeJes seized the image of St. Giles, in the “Mother Kirk’' of that 
name in Edinburgh, doused it in a pond, and later burned it to ashes. Accord¬ 
ing to Knox similar iconoclastic sallies occurred in all parts of the country. 

On December 3, 1557, a "Common Band" of anriclcrical nobles—Argyll, 
Glencaim, Morton, Lome, and Erskine—met at Edinburgh (wJiich had be¬ 
come the capital in 1541), and signed the "First Scottish Covenant.” They 
called rhemselvcs “Lords of the Congregation of Jesus Christ,” as opposed 
to the "Congregation of Satan”—Le.. the Church. They pledged themselves 
to maintain "the most blessed W’ord of God,” called for a “reformation in 
religion and government,” and demanded from the Regent the liberty to 
“use ourselves in matters of religion and conscience as we must ans^ver to 
God.” They resolved to establish reformed churches througliout Scotland, 
and announced that the Book of Common Prayer, prescribed for England 
under Edw'ard X’f, was to be adopted by all their congregations, The Cath¬ 
olic bishops protested against this bold schism, and urged Archbishop Hamil¬ 
ton to suppress it. Reluctantly he ordered the burning (April jS, 1558) of 
Walter Milne~an aged priest who had unfrocked himself, married, and 
taken k» preaching the Reformed faith among the poor. The people had 
high respect for the old man; they voiced their horror at this last burning of 
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a Scottish Protestanc for heresy^ and raised a cairn of stones over the she of 
his death. When another preacher was summoned to trial his defenders took 
up arms, forced their way into the Regent's presence, and warned her that 
thev would allow no further persecution of religious belief. The Lords of 
the CongregatioD notified the Regent (November %ss&) that unless libcirv^ 
of worship were granted they would not be responsible it shall chance 
that abuses be violently reformed/'In that month they sent word to Knox 
that they would protect him if he returned. 

He took his time, bur on May i, 1555, he reached Edinburgh. On May i 
he p^e^lched at Penh the sermon that let loose the revolution, k was a sermon, 
he tells us, "S^chement against idolatry”; it explained '‘*what idolatry and what 
abomination was in the Mass,” and “what cotnmandment God had given 
for the dcstnicrion of the monuments thereof/**^ The “rascal midtltude,” 
as he describes it, got out of hand. When a priest in a neighboring church 
tried to celebrate Mass a youth cried out; ^'Thiis is intolerable, that w^hcit 
God by His Word Itath plainly damned idolatry«we shall stand to sec it used 
in despite/' The priest, in Knox’s accounr, “gave the child ^ great blow, w ho 
in anger took up a stone, and casting at the priest, did hit the tabernacle and 
broke dow n an image; and immediately the whole multitude that were about 
cast stones, and put hands to the said tabernacle, and to all other monuments 
of idolatry/' *- The crowd poured into three monasteries^ pillaged than, 
smashed the images, bur allowed the friars to carry away wdiattwet their 
shoulders could bear. "\\*ithin two Jays these three great places .., were so 
ilcstroycd that the walls only did remain.'' 

The Regent was between fires. Her brother, the Cardinal of Lorraine, 
advised her to imitate Marj" Tudor and cut down the leading Protestants; 
while in and around Perth the victorious rebels were threatening to kill any 
priest who dared to say Mass.**^ And on May 2t the Lords of the Congrega¬ 
tion, now backed by their aimed retainers, sent her an ominous ultimatum; 


To the Queen^s Grace Regent, all humble duty and obedience 
ptemised: As heretofore, wirh jeopardy of our lives^ and vet >;i'ith 
\i'illing hearts, Ave Jiave sersed the authoritj’' of Scotland and vour 
Grace *. * so now with most dolorous minds we are constrained, by 
uii)ust n^ranny proposed against us, to declare unco your Gracc^ that 
except this cruelty be stayed bv your wisdom, wc w4ll be compelled 
to take the sw^ord of just defense against all that shall pursue us for the 
matter of religion..,. This cruck unjust, and most tj rannical murder 
intended against totma and multitudes was, and is, the only cause of 
OUT revolt against our accustonned obedience, which, in God^s pres* 
ence, we faithfully promise to our Sovereign .Mistress f Alary CJ^een 
of Scots], to her husband, and unco your Grace Regent; provided 
that our consciences may live in that peace and Mbem' which Christ 
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Jesus hath purchased utito us liy His bltKid..,. Yemr Grace's obedient 
subjects in all things not repugnant to God,— 7 ^be F^hhft^l C&figr^g^- 
tion ^ Jejtis Christ m Set^ttand**^ 

At the same time the Congregarion dkpatched an appeal to the nobles to 
support the revolt; and another public letter warned *'the generation of 
Antichrist, the pestilent prelates and their shavelings .., that if ye pr<x:ccd 
in this your malicious cmeltj^ ye shall be treated* ^wheresoever ye shall be 
apprehended^ as murderers and open enemies of God.,,. Contract of peace 
shall never be made until yt desist from your open idolatry and cruel perse¬ 
cution of God's children/'*^ 

Rcgcnr Mary entered Perth wwdth what troops she could musterp But the 
friends of the Congregation gathered in armed array, and iMary, perceiving 
that she could not overcome therms signed a truce ( May ig^ 1559)- Knox 
reTircd to St* *\ndrcws. and, ow^er pirchiepiscopal prohibitions, preached in 
the parish church against idolatry (June 11-14)- Moved by his fervort his 
hearers removed “all monuments of idolatry''* from the churches of the 
city, and burned these images hefore the eyes uf the Cathtilic clergy.The 
archbishop fled to Perth; but the forces of the Congregation, claiming tliat 
-Mary had violated the truce by using French funds to pay her Scottish 
troops, attacked and captured that citadel (June 25). On the twentj^-eighth 
they sacked and burned the abbey of Scone, If we may believe ihe scimetimes 
imaginative Knox, a “poor aged matron,” watching the conflagration, said: 
“Now t see and understand that God's judgments arc just. Since tny re¬ 
membrance this place hath been nothing else bur a den of whoremongers. 
It is incredible * * * how many wivTs have been adulterated, and virgins de- 
fioweredt by the filthy beasts that have been fostered in this dem but espe¬ 
cially by that wicked man * * * the bishop/* 

Alary of Lorraine, now so seriously ill that she momentarily expected 
death, fled to Leith, and tried to delay the \ 4 ctorious Protestants wvith ne¬ 
gotiations until aid might come from France. The Congregation outplayed 
her by u innmg support from LlUal^eth of England. Knox wrote the Queen 
a letter assuring her that she had not Wen included in his trumper blast 
against female sovereigns. AViliLam Cecil, Klizaberh's first minister, advised 
her to help the Scottish revolution as a move toward bringing Scotland into 
political dependerice up>n England; this, he felt, was a legitimate protection 
against Mary Stuart, who, on becoming Queen of France (1559), had 
cliiimed also the throne of England on the ground that Elbabeth was a 
bastard usurper. Soon an English fleer in the Firth of Forth blocked any 
landing of French aid for the Regent, and an English army joined the Con¬ 
gregation's forces in attacking Leith. .Marv^ of Lorrame retired to the casrlc 
of Edinburgh, and—having kissed her retinue one by one—died (June 
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1560). She was a gcnid ivcinian cast for the wtung part in an inescapable 
tragedy. 

Her last defenders, blockaded and stan-ing, surrendered. On July 6 , 1560, 
the representatives of the Congregation, of Mary Stuart, France, and Eng¬ 
land, signed the Treaty of Edinburgh, whose articles were to enter deeply 
into the later confiict bertveen Mary and t.lizabeth. All foreign troops except 
I lo French were to leave Scotland; Mary Stuart and Francis II relinquished 
claim to the English crown; .Mary was acknowledged Queen of Scotland, 
but she was never to make war or peace without the consent of the Estates; 
these were to name five of the nvclvc men in her privy council; no foreigner 
or clergyman was to hold high office; and a general amnesty w^as to be 
declared, with exceptions to be specl£cd by the Estates. It was a humiliating 
peace for rhe absent Queen, and a remarkable and almost bloodless triumph 
for the Congregation, 

The Parliament that met on August 1, 1560, accepted, with only eight 
dissenting votes, a Confession of Faith drawn up by Knox and his aides and 
softened in some clauses by Maitland of Lcthington. As still the official creed 
of the Presbyterian Church of Scotland, some tnajor articles should be com¬ 
memorated: 

I . We confess and acknowledge one only God ... in three 
persons. 

II . We confess and acknowledge chi,s our G<jd tn have created 
man (to wit, our first father Adam), of whom also God formed the 
woman In His own image ... so that in the whole nature of man 
could be noted no imperfection. I'rom which honor and perfecdoii 
man and woman did both fall, the woman being deceived by the 
serpent, and man obeying to the voice of the vi'oman. . . . 

III. Bv which transgression, comminly called Original Sin, was 
the image of God utterly defiled in man; and he and his posterity of 
nature became enemies to God, slaves to Satan, and servants to sin; 
in samekill chat death everlasting has had, and shall hare, power and 
dominion over all that has not treen, arc not, or shall not he regen¬ 
erate frtim above; which regeneration is wrought by the Holy Ghost, 
working m the hearts of the elect of God an asnred faith in the 
promise of God ,,. by which faith tliey apprehend Christ Jesus, .., 

\1H. That same eternal God and Father ... of mere merty 
elected us in Christ Jesus ... before the foundation of the world.... 

X\T. 1-Ve most camesilv believe tliat from rhe beginning there 
has been, now- is, and to the end of the world shill be, a Qiuix-h, that 
is to say, a compny and multitude of men chosen by God. who 
rightly worship and embrace Him by true faith in Christ Jesus .. . 
out of which Church there is neither life nor eternal felicity. And 
therefore v/t ntterly abhor the blasphemy of those that affirm that 
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itien xvliich live accordingly to equity and justice shall be saved, m hac 
religion soever they have professed. ., . 

XXI. . . . We acknowledge , . . two chief sacranlcnts only , - . 

Baptism and the Supper_Not that we imagme any transubstanda- 

don of bread into God's natural body . - - but, by the opeiution of 
the Holy Ghost.., w'C believe that the Faithful, in the right use of 
the Lord’s Table, so do cat the body, and drink the blood, of the 
Lord Jesus. . . . 

XXTV, We confess and acknnw'ledge empires, kingdoms, domin¬ 
ions, and cities to be .., ordained by God* * * * To kings, princes, and 
magistrates , . . chiefly and most principally the conservation and 
purgation of the Rcli^on appertains; so that not only are they ap¬ 
pointed for civil polic}*, hut al«> for maintenance of the true Religion, 
and for suppressing of idolatrv and superstition whatsoever* . . 

Pursuant to this Confession the Scottish Reformarion Parliament repu¬ 
diated the jurisdicrion of the pope, made the Reformed creed and ritual 
compolsory, and forbade celebration of the Mass on pain of corporal punish^ 
ment and confiscation of goods for the first offense, exile for the second, 
death for the third. But as the nobles who controlled the Parliament wanted 
land rather than blood, and did not take the Calvinist theology literally, the 
persecution of those Scots who still remained Catholic was kept compar¬ 
atively mild, and never came to corporal punishment. Now that the nobles 
w'erc allowed to reject purgatory as a myth, they claimed to have been 
cheated in some part of their patrimony by ancestral dotiadons of land or 
money to pay priests to say Masses for the dead, who, on the new rheology, 
were irrevocably saved or damned before the crearton of the world. So the 
appropriation of ecclesiastical property could be pleasantly phrased as the 
restoration of stolen goods. Most of the Scottish monasteries were closed, 
and their w ealth was taken by the nobles. At first no provision was made by 
the government for the Calvinist ministers; these had been used as ideological 
aides in the revolution, but the nobles had now lost interest in theology. 
Knox and his fellow preachers, who had risked and sacrificed so much for 
the new order, had expected the property of the Church to be applied to the 
support of the Kirk and its ckrgy. TTiey petitioned Parliament for such an 
arrangenient; they received no reply, but were finally allotrcd a sbeth of the 
spoils* Finding this inadequate, they nimed against the grasping aristocracy, 
and began the historic alliance of Scottish Presbyterianism with democracy. 

Of all [he Reformarioas, the Scottish shed the least blood, and was the 
most permanent. The Catholics suffered silently; their bishops fled; most 
parish priests accepted the change as no worse than episcopal exactions and 
visitations. Rural districts loist their wayside crosses, ancient shrines of pil¬ 
grimage were deserted, the saints no longer provided easeful holydays. 
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Many spirits must have mourned and idealized the past, many must have 
waited hopefully for the coming of their young queen from France, Much 
had been lost that had been gay and beautiful, much that had been brutal 
and merciless and insincere; much was to come that would be hard and dour. 
But the change had to be. When the recriminations died down, and men 
adjusted themselves to the new order, it would be a boon that some likeness 
of faith joined with converging lines of royalty to end the bitter wars 
between Scots and Englishmen. Soon the weaker nation would give the 
stronger land a king, and Britain would be one. 


CHAPTER XXVni 


The Migrations of Reform 

1517-60 


L THE SCANDIKA^TAN SCENE: t 470 -l 5 i 3 

T ITE piety of the people had by 1500 made the Church the economic 
master of Scandiitanda. In Denmark half the soil vt'as owned by the 
Church, and was rilled by tenants verging on serfdom/ Copenhagen itself 
was an ecclesiastical fief, Qcrgy and nobility were exempt from land taxes: 
the nobles because they served at their own espense in war, the clergy be¬ 
cause they organked worship, morals, education, and charity. The univer- 
siries at Copenhagen and Uppsala were of course in ecclesiastical hands. The 
Church required a tenth, annually, of all noncccicsiasrical produce or in¬ 
come; it exacted a small fee for cs*cfy' building raised, every child bom, every 
couple married, every corpse interred; it claimed a day of gratis labor from 
every peasant yearly; and no one could inherit property without making a 
contribution to the Church as the probate court of wills.^ These impHists 
were defended as financing the mimstrations of the Church, but complaints 
rose that coo much of the proceeds went to maintain bishops in regal 
splendor. The merchants of Denmark, l^rassed by Hanseatic dominance 
in the North and Baltic seas, chafed at the addirionai competirion of nobles 
and clergy ‘W'ho directly exported, often in their own ships, the surplus 
product of their estates. In Scandinasda, as elsewhere, nobles hankered after 
ecclesiastical lands. And there, as elsewhere, nationalism conflicted with the 
supemadonal Church. 

In all three countries the Church supporred the Scandinavian Union of 
Calmar, which Christian I of Denmark had renew-ed (1457), Bur in Sweden 
a National party of burghers and peasants rejected the Union as in effect 
a Danish supremacy, and proclaimed Sten Sture the Younger regent of an 
independent narion (ijii). Archbishop Gustav Trolle of Uppisala—then 
the capital of Sweden—defended the Union; Sten Smre the Younger de¬ 
posed him; Pope Leo X ordered him reiastated; Sture refused; Leo inter¬ 
dicted religious services in Sweden, and commissioned Christian li of 
Denmark to invade Sweden and punish the Regent. Christian's first attempt 
failed; he had to sign a truce; but he carried back with him to Copenhagen 
(January iB, 15x0) several hostages as pledges for Swedish adherence to 
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the tmccj one of these hostages was Gustatiis V’asa. In a second expedition 
Christian woo a decisive victory^ and Sturc died of wounds received in battle. 
His widow improvised an army, which held Stockholm for five months 
against Danish siege; finally she surrendered on the promise, by Chrisrian’s 
general, of a general amnesty. On November 4 Christian was crowned King 
of Sweden by the restored and triumphant TroUc. 

On November 7 the leading Su'edes who had supported Sturc were sum¬ 
moned to the presence of the King in the citadel of Stockholm. A repre¬ 
sentative of TroLte accused them of major crimes in having deposed the 
Archbishop and having destroyed his castle, and he called upon die King 
to revenge these wrongs, Despite the amnesty seventy leading Sw edes were 
condemned to death. On November 8 they were beheaded in the Grand 
Square; on November 9 sei'^eral others were arrested and execured; some 
spectators w^ho expressed sympathy were added to the slaughter; and the 
property of the dead was confiscated to the King. All Sweden cried out with 
horror. The Union of Cahnar, men said, w'as drowned in this “Stockholm 
Bath of Blood,” and the Church suffered severely in public esteem for having 
initiated the massacre. Christian had thought to make his rule secure by de¬ 
stroying the brains of die National p^rvy. lu reality he had cleared a way 
to the throne for the young hostage who was to make Sweden free. 

His name was Gustanis Eriksson, but posterity called him also Vasa, from 
the bundle (Swedish vjsHj Ladn facets) of sticks that appeared in his family’s 
coat of arms. At thirteen he w-as sent to study at Uppsala; at twenty he was 
called to the court of Sture the Younger, who had married a half-sister of 
Gustavus's mother; and there he received funher instruction from the prime 
minister. Bishop Hemming Gad. In 1519 he escaped from surveillance in 
Denmark, made his way to Liibeck, persuaded its senate (always hostile to 
Denmark) to tend him money and a ship, and regained his native shores 
(May 31, t5io). For months he wandered in disguise, or hid in obscure vil¬ 
lages. In November ncivs reached him that nearly a hundred Swedish pa¬ 
triots. including his father, had been slaughtered in Stockholm. He mounted 
the swiftest horse he could find, and rode north to his own produce of 
E> 3 lecarlia, resolved to organu-.c there, from the hardy yeomanry, the be¬ 
ginnings of an army that might free Sweden from the Danes. 

His life w-as now an epic worthy of Homeric song. Traveling icy toads, 
he sought rest at the home of a former schoolmate. This friend gave him 
evity hospitality, and then went off to notify the pro-Danish police that 
the escaped hostage could now be caught; but the wife warned Gustavus to 
flee. Riding onw^ard twenty miles, he found asylum with a priest, who hid 
him for a week. Movii^ thirty miles farther, he tried to rouse the rown of 
Ratnik to revolt; but iw people had not yet heard, and would not believe, 
the story of the Bath of BIoodL Vasa rode over frozen meadows twtno'-five 
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niiles north to Mora, and again pleaded for a revolurionan'^ uprising, but 
the peasants listened in skeptical apathy. Friendless and for a moment hope¬ 
less, Gustavus turned his hutse to the west, resigned to seeking asylum In 
Xonvay. Before he reached the frontier a messenger from Mora overtook 
him, and begged him to come back, pledging that now- he would be heard 
wdth a spirit as hot as his own. The peasants had at last heard of the horror 
in Stockholm^ moreover, it w'as rumored that the King was planning to 
journey through Sw'eden, and had ordered gallows to be set up in ei-erv 
major tonm. New'' taxes were to be imposed upon a people already struggling 
for life against the greed of masters and the tyranny of the elements. MTien 
Giistaims spoke again to the citizens of jMora thev gave him a bodyguard 
of sixteen highlanders, and vowed to arm themselves, discipline themselves, 
and follow wherever he led them agaiast the Danes. 

They knew no w^eapons yet but bows and arrows and axes. V'^asa taught 
them to make javelins and pikes xvirh iron heads, fie trained them W'ith all 
the ardor of a youth insfiired by love of conn try and power. So inspired, 
they captured Vcstcrcs, then Uppsala; once more Archbishop Trolle fled. 
Patiently, resolutely, the growing army won province after province from 
the Danish garrisons. Christian II could not come to lead his forces in per¬ 
son, for in his oivn country he ivas confronted by civil strife, but his naw 
repeatedly raided Swedish shorc-s. Gustavus dispatched emissaries to Lubeck 
to ask for ships of w'ar. For a large promised sum the merchant city equipped 
ten vessels, which diverted the energies of the Danish fleet. On June 7, 1523, 
the victorious revolutionaries, in a new Riksraad, named their leader King 
Gustavus 1 ; on June 10 Stockholm surrendered to him, and thereafter Vasa 
made it his capital. Meanw'hile Christian 11 had been deposed In Denmark, 
and Frederick 1 , his successor, renounced all Danish claims to sovereignty 
over Sw'eden. The Union of Calmar (1397-1513) came to an end; the Vasa 
dynasty began. 


II. iHK .svvEtiJSii K.EF(m.\t.iirnx' 

Gustavus was still a youth of twenty-seven. He was not as tall as we expect 
men of the north to be, but he had a \'iking*s vigtir of body, his round face 
was ruddy with liealth, ami his long yelloxv heard gave him a dignity be¬ 
fitting his royalt)'' rather than his age. His morals were exetnent for a king, 
and even the Church that he was soon to reject could not impugn his pietv'. 
He devoted himself to the tasks of government with an Impatient energy 
that sometimes slipped into violence or tyranny, but the condition of Sweden 
at his accession almost jiLsriHed his temper and autocracy. In the chaos of 
w'ar thousands of peasants had left their farms uusuvi.ti, miners had aban¬ 
doned their pits, the cities were devastated with conflict, the currency was 
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debased, the nadoiini treasury was bankrupt, the executive brains of the 
country had been spilled out in the “Bath.’* The surviving feudal barons con¬ 
sidered Gustavus an upsiarc, and looked down their noses at his assumption of 
power. Conspiracies were formed to depose him; he pur them down with a 
strong arm. Finland, which had been part of Sweden, was sdll in Dankh 
hands, and Sdren Norby, the Danish admiral, held rhe strategic island of 
Gotland, Liibeck clatnored for ihc repayment of its loans. 

The first need of a government is money paid, or promised, to the armed 
forces that protect it, then to the otficials that adminisrer it. But in Vasa’s 
Sweden taxes cost almost as much to collect as they brought in, for those 
who alone could pay them w'ere strong enough to resist. Gustavus stooped 
to the desperate expediency of again debasing rhe coinage, bur the bad coins 
soon fell to their actual value, and the state’s finances were worse than be¬ 
fore. Only one group in Sweden was still rich—the clergy. Gu-stavus turned 
to them for aid, thin king it just that the wealth of the Church should alleviate 
the poverty of the people and the government. In 1513 he u-rote to Bishop 
Hans Brask of Linkbping for a donation of 5,000 guilders to the state. The 
Bishop protested and yielded. To the churches and monasteries of Sweden 
Vasa sent an urgent request that all money and precious metal nor indis¬ 
pensable to the continuance of their services should be remitted to the gov¬ 
ernment as a loan; and he published a list of the amounts he e.vpectcd from 
each source. The response was not what he had hoped for, and he began to 
wonder whether it would not be wise to do as the Lutheran princes of Ger¬ 
many were doing—confiscate the wealth of the Church to the needs of the 
state. He had not forgotten that most of the higher clergy had opposed the 
revolution, and had buttressed the rule of Christian II in Sweden. 

In 1519 Olaus Petri, son of a Swedish ironmaster, remmed from several 
years of study in V’ittenbcrg. As deacon of the cathedral school at Strang- 
nars he permitted himself some heresies—that purgatory was a myth, that 
prayers should be adtlrcsscd, and confes.rion should be made, only'to God, 
and that the preaching of the Gospel was better than the ritual of the Mass. 
The writings of Luther began to circulate in Sweden. Brask importuned 
Vasa to forbid their sale; the King replied that “Luther’s teachings have not 
been found by impartial ]udge.s to be false."® Perhaps he thought it politic 
to keep a heretic in rcseiwe as a bargaining point with the Church. 

Matters grew liveQer when Pope Adrian VI refused to confirm his own 
legate, Johannes Magnus, as Archbishop of Uppsala, and proposed to restore 
Gustav Trolle, enejiiy of the revolution, V’‘asa sent to the Curia a letter that 
would then <1513) have shocked, and would later have delighted, Henry 

VTTI; 

If our .Mn.'it Hoh' Father has any care for the peace of our country, 
we shall be pleased to have him confirm the election of his legate ,'. 
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and wc shall comply with the Pope 5 \^ ishes as to a reformadon of the 
Church and religion. But jf His Holiness, against our honor and the 
peace of our subjects, sides wkh the crime-stained pardsans of 
Archbishop Trollc, we ^hdl allow his legate to return to Rome, and 
shall govern the Church in this countr^^ with the suthoriev which 
wt have as king, 

Adrian’s death, and the absorption of Clement VII w ith Luther^ Charles 
V, and Francis f left V^asa free to advance the Swedish Refonnation- He 
appointed Olans Petri to the church of St, Nicholas at Siockholm; he made 
Olaos's brother Laurenrius professor of theology at Uppsala^ and raised a 
third reformer, I.aurenrius Andreae, to be archdeacon of the cathedral. In 
the chapter house of the cathedril, under the presidency of the King* Olaus 
Petri defended Lutheranism in debate with Peter Galle (December 17, 
1524), Vasa judged Olaus victor^ and was not disturbed udien Olaus, four 
months before Luthers marriage^ took a w^ife (1515). Bishop Brask, how^^ 
ever, was shocked by this vlolarion of clerical celibacy, and demanded that 
the King should place Petri under the ban. Gustavus replied that Okus 
should be punished if he had done wrong, but “it vi'ould seem surprising if 
that should be the effect of marriage (a ceremony not forbidden by God), 
and yet for debaucherj', and other sins that are forbidden, one should not 
fall under the ban.*" * Instead of outlatving Petri he commissioned him and his 
brother to translate the Bible into Swedish. As in many other countries the 
vernacular version helped to form the national language, and to tranEfomi 
the national religion. 

Gusta\nis, bke most rulers, considered any measure moral Ehar strengthened 
his country or his throne. He saw to it that bishops pliable to his plans should 
be promoted to Swedish sees. He found irresistible reasons for appropriating, 
gradatm, monastic lands^ anti as he shared the sptiils wdth the nobles, he ex¬ 
plained that be w as merely returning to laymen what their ancestors had 
been wheedled into giving to the Church. Pope Clement VII complained 
that Swedish priests married^ gave communion in bread and wine, neglected 
the sacrament of extreme unction, and altered the ritual of the Mass; and 
he appealed to the King to remain faithful to the Church* Bur Gustavus had 
gone too far to come back; orthodoxy ^^ould have mined his treasury. At 
the Diet of V^estcrcs (1517) he opcni\' declared for the Reformation. 

It was an historic meeting in both its constitution and its resales* Four 
bishops, four canons, fifteen manhersof the Riksroad, 129 nobles, thirty-c^vo 
burgesses, fourteen deputies of the miners, 104 representatives of the peas¬ 
antry^—this was one of the broadest-based national assemblies of the sixteenth 
century. The King's chancellor bid a revofudonary propo^l before the 
Diet: the state, he said, w^as so impoverished that it could nor function for 
the good of the people; the Swedish Church was so rich that it could transfer 
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nvuch of its wealth to the government and yet have cnotigh left to fulfil] all 
its tasks. Bishop Brask, fighting to the last for ills own ideals and realty, de¬ 
clared that the Pope had commanded the clergy to defend their property. 
The Diet voted in favor of obev-ing the Pope. Gustavns, staking everything 
on one throw, announced that if this w'as the sendment of the Diet and the 
nation he would resign and leave Sw'cdcn. For three days the assembly de¬ 
bated. The burghers and the deputies of ihe peasants came over to the side 
of the King; the nobles had good cause for moving in the same direction; 
finally the Diet, convinced that Vasa was more valuable to Sweden than any 
jiope, agreed to the royal wishes. In the Recess or conclusions of Vesteres 
(he monasteries were made fiefs of the King, though the monks were allowed 
to use them; all property granted by nobles to the Church since 1454 ivas to 
be returned to the donors' heirs; the bishopK v,'ere to surrender their castles 
to the Crown; no bishop was to seek papal confirmation; the clergy w'Cie to 
yield to the state all income not needed for rheir serv'ices; auricular confes¬ 
sion was ended, and all sermons W'cre to be based exclusively on the Bible. 
In Sweden, even mure decisively than elsewhere, the Reformation W'as the 
nationalization of religion, the triumph of the state over the Church. 

Vasa survived this crisis for thiit)'-three years, and remained to the end a 
forceful but beneficent autocrat. He was convinced that only a centralized 
authority could reorganize Sw'eden into order and prosperity, that in so 
complex a task he could not stop at every step to consult a deliberative assem¬ 
bly. Under his encouragement and regulation the mines of the north poured 
their iron into the sinews of Sweden; industry expanded; commercial treaties 
with England, France, Denmark, and Russia found markets for Swedish 
goods, brought into Sweden the products of a dozen lands, and gave new 
refinement and confidence to a civilization that before him had been arrested 
in rural and illiterate sunpHcity. Sweden fiourished now as never before. 

Gustavus engaged In several wars, suppressed four rebellions, and took 
in succession three stives. The first bore him the future Eric XIV; the second 
gave him five sons and five daughteis; the third, who was sixteen when he. 
fifty-six, married her, outlived him by sixty years. He induced rhe Rigsraad 
to accept his sons as heirs to the throne, and to establish heicditaiy' succession 
in the male line as a rule for Swedish royalty, Sweden forgave his dictator¬ 
ship, because It understood tliat order is the parent, not the child, of liberty. 
When he died (September jy, 1560), after a reign of thirtj^-seven years, he 
tvas buried in Uppsala Cathedral with fond and lavish ceremony. He had 
nut given his people the personal freedom for which they seem so peculiarly 
fitted, but he had given them collective freedom from foreign domination in 
religion or government; and he had created the conditions under w'hich his 
nation could mature in economy. Uceraturc, and art. He was the father of 
modem Sweden. 
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llh THE DAX]SH REFORMA'nON 

Christian TI of Denmark (r. was as colorful a character as the 

Gustavus Vasa who defeated him in SwedeiL Forced by the barons to sign 
humiliating ‘'capitulations” as the price of his election, he surrounded himself 
with middle-clas 5 ad^dsers, ignored the Rigsraad of highborn magnates, and took 
as his chief counselor the mother of his beautiful Dutch mistress. This privy 
council must have had some abilit)" and spirit, for Christian’s domestic policy 
as constroedve as his foreign adFentures ’tvere futile. He labored assiduously 
in adniimsrrauon, reformed the government of the cities, revised the laT^-s, put 
dow^ piracy, improved the roads, began a public postal sj-stem, abolished the 
w^orst evils of serfdom, ended the death penalty for witchcraft, organized poor 
relief, opened schools for ilie pour, made eduL-arion compiiUor^"^ and developed 
the Universitj" of Copenhagen into a light and haven of learning. He incurred 
the enmity of Lubeck by restricting the power of the Hanse; he encouraged 
and protected Danish trade; and he put an end to the barbarous custom by 
w^hich maritime villager had been privileged to plunder all ships w^recked on 
their shores. 

In 1517 Leo X sent Giovanni Arcimboldo to Denmark to offer indulgences. 
Paul Hcigesen, a Carmelite monk, denounced w^hat seemed to turn the sale of 
these indulgences; and in this he anticipated Lutheris Thses.® Legate and King 
quarreled over the division of the prucecds; Arcutiboldo decamped to [.ubeck 
with a part, Christian confiscated the rest. Finding esscellent reasons for 
Protestantism in the real abuses and available w^ealth of the Church, Christian 
brought Helgesen to a pist in the University of Copenhagen, w here, for a time, 
this eloquent Danish Erasmus led the movement for reform. WTien Hdgesen 
turned cautious, Christian asked Elector Frederick the Wise of Saxony to send 
him Luther himself, or at least some theologian of Luther’s schooL Carlstadt 
came, but did not .stay long, Christian issued some refomi legislation- no one 
was to be ordained without having sujdied suffiedendy to expound the Gospel 
in Daimh; the clergj'- could not legally own property" or receive bequests unless 
they married; bishops were bidden to moderate their lusurj"; ecclesiastical courts 
lost jurisdiction w-here propertv w^as involved; and a supreme court appointed 
by the King was to have final authority over eccleslasticd as well a,*! civil affairs. 
How'ever, when the Diet of Worms placed Luther under the Imperial ban 
Christian suspended his reforTT:^;, and Helgesen advised reconciliation with the 
ChurcK 

WTule these domestic policies w^ere exciting his people, Christian lost the 
reins by hb failures in foreign affairs. His crueltj" in Sweden turned many Danes 
against him. Lliheck declared w'ar on him for his attacks upon Hanseatic ship¬ 
ping. Nobles and clergy, alienated by high taxation and hostile legislation, 
ignored his summon^ to a national assembly, and proclaimed hb uncle, Duke 
Frederick of Schleswig-Holstein, as the new' king of Denmark. Chrbtian fled to 
Flanders with hb queen, die Protestant sister of Charles V; he made his peace 
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’with the Church, hoping to get a kingdom for a Mass; he was captured in a 
fudlc attempt to regain his throtitt and for twcary’^ven years he lived in the 
dungeons of Sdndcrborg with no companion but a half-wit Norwegian dwarf. 
The paths of glory led him with leisurely ignominy to the grave (1559). 

Frederick I found no happiness under his challenged crown. Nobles and 
elergj' liad accepted him on many condidons, one of which was thai he w ould 
never allow a heretic to preach in Dcmnark* Ildgcscn* w hilc condnuing to 
eddeize the shoncomings of the Church, no%v turned most of his passionate 
polemics against the Proccstanis, inking that gradual refortn u iis better than 
turfaulent revolution. But he could not stem the tide, Frederick's son, Duke 
Chrisdant was already a Lutheran, and the King's daughter, with im consent, 
liad married Albrcdit of Brandenburg, the Lutheran ex-head of the Teutonic 
Knights. In 1516 Frederick veered with the wincL and appointed as his chaplain 
Hans Tauseti, who had studied under Luther. Tausen left his fnpnaster>\ 
married, and openly advocated Ludteran ideas. Frederick found it convenient 
to order that epbcopal conhnmdon fees should be paid to hinit not to the pope- 
Lutlieran preachers took courage and muldplied; the bishops asked for their 
c.vpuLion; Frederick answered chat he had no lordship over tneti^s souk, add 
was resolved to leave faith free—a most unusual proceeding. In 1524 a Danish 
transladon of the New’ Testament appeared; in J529 a much better version was 
published by Christian Pedersen, which immensely advanced the Protestanc 
development. The people, eager m cod tithe payments to the clergy, readily 
accepted the new' rhcolog)'; by i jjo the Lutherans dominated Cope^agen and 
Viborg* In that year, at the Diet of Capenhagen, a public debate was held be¬ 
tween Catholic and Protestant leaders; both King and people gave the victon^ 
to the Protestants; and die Confesdon of Faith presented tiiete by Hans Tausen 
retnflined for a decade the nihdal creed of the Danish Lutherans. 

Frederick's death (15J3) ushered in the final act of the Danish Refonnadon. 
The merchant princes of Ekmuark joined with their old enemies in Liibcck in 
an anempt to restore Christian 11; Count Oirisropher of Oldenburg led the 
Liibcck forces and gave his name to the ^'Countk War”; Coperdiagcn fell to hini, 
and Liibcck dreamed of ruling all DenmaxL But the burgher and peasants 
raliied to the standard of Frederick's Son Christian; their army defeated Olden^ 
burg, and captured CdpeTihagnn after a ycar^ acge (July 1534). Ail bishops 
were arrciced, and were released only on promising to abide by the Protcstaiit 
regime* The national assembly, in October 1536, formally estabiJslied the Luth¬ 
eran State Church, with Christian lit as its supreme head. j\ll episcopal and 
monastic properties were confiscated to the King, and rhe bishops lost ^ voice 
in the government, Norway and Iceland accepted Chrisdan Ill and hk l^isla- 
rion, and the triumph of Luthenmkm in Scan^na^'ia was complete (1554), 
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IV. PROTESTANTISM IV EASTERN EUROPE 

Poland had her Golden Age under Sigismund I (1506-48) and hJs son 
Sigismund If (1548-72). Borh were men of culture and spirit, discerning 
patrons of Htcrature and air, and both gave to religious ihought and worship 
a freedom which, though imperfect, made most other nations of Europe 
seem medieval bv comparison. Sigismund 1 married the gay and talented 
Bona Sforza (1518), daughter of Duke Giangalcaicjco of Milan; she brought 
to Cracow a retinue of Italian courtiers anti scholars, and the King, Instead 
of resenting them, welcomed them as a bridge to the Renaissance. A taste for 
lojcury in ornate dress and rich furnishings took hold of the aristocracy, lan¬ 
guage and ntanners became more retined, letters and arts Nourished, and 
Erasmus wrote (1523): “I congratulate this nation . . . which now, in 
sciences, iurisprudence, morals, and religion, and in all that separates us from 
harbansm, is so flourishing that it can ri val the first and most glorious of 
nations.” * Dominating her husband b)' her beauty, grace, and craft, Bona 
became queen in fact as well as in fashion. Her son Sigistnund I! was 3 hu¬ 
manist, linguist, orator, and transvestite.'' 'W'ars marred these brilliant reigns, 
for Poland was involved with Sweden, Denmark, and Russia in a contest for 
control of the Baltic Sea and its ports. Poland lost Prussia, but she absorbed 
.\Iazovia, including Warsaw (1529), and Livonia, including Riga {1561). 
Poland was in this age a major European state. 

.Meanwhile the Reformation filtered in from Gennanj- and Stiitzedand. Tlie 
freedom of worship guaranteed by the Polish CroviTi to its Greek Catholic 
subjects had habituated the nation to religious tolerance, and the centurj'-long 
rebellion of Hussites and Utraquists in neighboring Bohemia had made Poland 
somewhat careless of distant papal authority, The bishops, nominated by the 
Kings, were cultured patriots, favoring Church reform with Erasmian caudon, 
and generously supporting the humanist movement. This, how'cver, did not 
allay the env^' \rnth which nnblcs and townsmen looked upon their property* and 
revenues. Complaints grew of nadotial wealth being drained olF to Rome, of 
indulgences expensively absurd, of ecclesiastical sitiiony, of costly Urigadon in 
episcopal courts. The rshi-hta, or lesser nobility, twA particuliir ofTensc at the 
exernprion of the clergy from taxarion, and the clerical collection of dthes from 
the nobles themselves. Probably for economic reasons some influendal baromi 
listened with sympathy to Lutheran criddsm of the Church; and the semi- 
sovereignty of the individual feudal lords provided protccdon co local Protes¬ 
tant movements, much as the independence of the German princes made poaible 
the revolt and shielding of Luther, In Daimg a monk championed Luther’s 
Theses, called for eccleiasticsil reforms, and married an heiress (tj 18); another 
preacher followed the Lutheran vein so effectively that several congregadon-S 
removed all reJigious images from their churches (1513); tire city council re- 
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leased rtionks and nuns from thcLr vaws, and closed the monasteries (1515); by 
J540 all EhnTjg pulpits were in ProEescanc hands. When some clergymen in 
Polish-Prussian Braunsberg Introduced the Luthenn ritual, and the cathedra] 
canons complained to their bishop, he replied that Luther based his views on 
the Bible, and that whoever felt able tn refute them might undertake the task 
(1510).* Sigismund 1 w'as prevailed upon to censor the press and forbid the 
imporration of Lutheran literature^ but his own secretary and Bona's Franciscan 
confessor w'crc secretly won to the forbidden creeds and in 1539 Calvin dedi¬ 
cated his CoTtrme 7 ititfy on tbe Mais to the Crow'u Prince. 

When the Prince became Sigismund 11 both Lutheranism and Calvinism 
advanced rapidly. The Bible was translated into Polbh, and the vernacular 
began to replace Larin in religious services. Prominent priests tike Jan Laski 
announced their conversion to Protestantism. In 1548 the Bohemian Brethren, 
exiled from their own country^ moved into Poland, and soon there w'cre thirty' 
conventicles of their sect in the land. The attempt of the Catholic clerg)' to 
indict some mcmbcis of the sTlacht^i for heresy, and to confiscate tlicir property, 
led many minor nobles to rebel against the Church {15ji), The national Dice 
of 15'55 voted religious freedom for all faiths based on "the pure Word of God,” 
and legalized clerical marriage and communion in bread and wine. The Reform 
in Poland was now at its crest. 

The situation was complicated by the development, in Poland, of the strongest 
Unitarian movement in sixteenth-century Europe. As carlv as 1546 the anri- 
trinittrian tentadv'es of Servetus were discussed in this Far Easr of Latin 
Christianity', Lacllus Sodnus visited Poland In 1551, and left a ferment of radical 
ideas; Giorgio Blandrata continued the campaign; and in 1561 the new' group 
issued its confessioD of faith. Continuing the confusion of &rvetus's theology, 
they restricted full divinity to God the Father, but professed belief in the super¬ 
natural birth of Christ, His divine inspirarion, miracles, resurrection, and ascen¬ 
sion. They rejected the ideas of original sin and Christ’s atonementj they 
admitted baptism and communion as symbols only; and they taught that 
salvation depended above all upon a consciendous practice of Christ’s teachings. 
When the Calvinist synod of Cracow (1 jfij) condemned these doctrines, the 
Unitarians formed their own separate church. The full flourishing of the sect 
came only with Laellus's nephew' Faustus Sodnus. who reached Poland in 1579. 

The Catholic Church fought these developments with persecution, literature, 
and diplomacy. In 1539 the bishop of Cracow sent to the stake an dghty'-year- 
old woman on the charge that she refused to wrajrship the consecrated Host,® 
Stanislaus Hodus, Bishop of Kulm in Prussia, later Cardinal, carried on the 
counteroffensive with ability and zeal. He labored for cccicsiaitical reform, but 
had no sympathy with Protestant theology or ritual. At his suggestion Lodovtco 
Lippomano, Bishop of Verona, was sent to Poland as papal legate, and Giovanni 
Commendone, Bishop of Zantc, w'us made papal nuncio at Cracow, They won 
Si^smund tl to active support of the Church by stresing the divisions among 
the Protestants, and magnifying the difficult)- of organizing the moral life of 
the nation on such inimical and fluctuating creeds. In 15154 Hosius and Com- 
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mcndoti^ brought the Jesuics Into PoLmd. These tramed and devoted men 
secured strategic places in the educational sj^stenv caught the car of pivotal 
personalidesp and turned the Polish people back to the traditiona] faith. 

The Bohemians liad been Protestants before Luther, and found little to terrify 
them in his ideas. A large German element on ihe border readily accepted the 
Reform^ the Bohemian Brethren, numbering sfime lo per cent of the 4 do.ocx> 
population^ ’^erc more Protestant than Luther^ (So per cent were Utraquists— 
Catholics who tiH*k the Eucharist in mne as well as breads and ignored the 
protests of the popes.Bv ijfc Bohemia was two thirds Protestant; but in 1561 
Ferditiand introduced the Jesuits, and the dde turned back to the orthodox 
Catholic creed. 

The Reformation came to Hungaiy through German immigrants bearing the 
news of Luther—that one could defy the Church and the Empire and yer Bve, 
Hungarian peasants oppre5i$cd by a Church-supported feudalism viewed with 
some favor a Protestantism that mighr end ecclesiastical dthes and dues; feudal 
barons looked with grasping eyes upon vast Church ptoperries whose products 
competed with their own; town bhorers, infected with Utopia, saw in the 
Church the chief obstacle to their dream, and indulged in image-breaking 
ecstasies. The Church cn-npemed by persuading the government to make 
Protestantism a capital crime. In western Hungary* King Ferdinand bboicd for 
a compromL^, and w'ished to allow clerical marriage and coniutimion in both 
forms. In eastern Hungar\* Protescantism spread freely under a Turkish rule 
jjjcomfnlly indifferent to varieties id Christian belief. By 1550 it seemed that all 
Hungarv would become Protestant. But Calvinism began then to compete with 
[.utheranism ih Hungaiy; the Magy'ats, constiturionaily anti-German, supported 
the Swiss style of ReforrHi and by 155S the Calvinists were numerous enough 
to hold an impressive ^nod at Ciengcr. The rival focuses of reform tore the 
movement in two. s\lany officials or converts, seeking social stability or mental 
peace, returned m Catholicism; and in the seventeenth century the Jesuits, led 
by the son of a Calvinist, restored Hungarj'^ to the Catholic fold. 


V* CHARLKS AND THF. NFmF.RLANDS 

In the Flanders of Charles's maturity a thriving comtncrce was more than 
making up for sporadic industrial decline. Bruges and Ghent were depre^d, 
but Brussels survived hv being the Flemish capital, Louvain was brewing 
theology and beeri and .Antwerp vva^ becoming—w^ould be by 1550—the 
richest, busiest city in Europe. To that hectic pon on the broad and naviga¬ 
ble Scheldt intctnarional trade and finance w'ere tirawm by low import and 
export dues, by the political connection with Spain, and by a bourse dedi¬ 
cated, its inscriprion said, aJ ustm mertatorum ctihisqtie getttis 
“to the use of merchants of every land and tongue/^ Business enterprise 
was here free from the guild restrictions and municipal protectiontsm that 
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had kept medieval industry happily unprogrcssivc. Here Italian bankera 
opened agencies, F.iiglish "merchant adventurers” established a de^iot, the 
Fuggers centered their commercial acti\'itics, the l^lanse built its lordly 
House of the Easterlings (1564). The harbor saw 500 ships enter or leave on 
any day, and 5.000 traders tnifficked on the exchange. A bill on Antwerp 
was now the commonest form of mtemational cunency. [n this period 
Antwerji gradually replaced Lisbon as the chief European port for the spice 
trade; Cargoes sailing into Lisbon were bought afloat by Flemish agents 
there, and were sailed direcrly to Annverp for distribution through north¬ 
ern Europe. “1 vi-as sad at the sight of Antw'erp," wrote a Venetian ambas¬ 
sador, “for I saw Venice surpassed”; he was witnessing the historic transfer 
of commercial hegemony from the Mediterranean to the North Atlantic. 
Spurred on by this commerce. Flemish industry revived, even in Ghent; and 
the Lowlands provided Charles V with 1,500,000 Jivres ($37,500,000?) a 
year, half his total revenue,’* 

He resj,>onded by giving Flanders and Holland reasonably good govern¬ 
ment except in religious liberry-a boon hardly conceived by his friends or 
his foes. His authority was constitutionally limited by his swom pledge to 
oliservc the charters and kfCal law's of the cities and provinces; by personal 
and domiciliary rights stoutly maintained by the burghers; by councils of 
state and finance, and a court of appeal, established as parr of the central 
administration. Generally Charles ruled the Netherlands by indirection, 
through regents acceptable to the citizens; first his aunt, nurse, and tutor, 
Margaret of Austria, then his sister .Mary, ex-cjuccn of Hungary, both 
women of competence, humanity, and tact. But Charles became more im¬ 
perious with more Empire. He stationed Spanish garrisons in the proud 
ctrits, and suppressed with severity' any serious contravention of his inter¬ 
national pfilicics. MTien Ghent refused to vote the military' funds demanded 
by him and granted by the other cities, Charles put doum the revolt by a 
show of indisputable force, exacted the subsidy and an Indemnity, abolished 
the traditional liberties of the municipality, and substituted Impenal ap¬ 
pointees for the locally chosen government (1540).*^ But this wtis hardly 
typical. Despite such occasional harshness Charles remained popular with 
his Lowland subjects; he received credit for the political stability and social 
order that supported the economic prosperity; and when he announced his 
abdication nearly all citizens mourned.’* 

Accepting die current theory that national peace and strength required 
unity of religious belief, and fearing that Protestantism in the Netherlands 
would endanger his flank in his strife with France and Lutheran Germany, 
Charles fully supported the Church in prosecuring heresy in Flanders and 
Holland. The reform movement tlicre w-astnild before Luther; after 1517 it 
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cnrcred as T^uthcrankm and Anabaptism from Gcnnaiiy, as Zwinglianisin 
and Calvinism from Swir/criand, Alsace, and France, Luther’s wTitings were 
soon translated into Dutch, and were expounded by ardent preachers in 
Antwerp, Ghent, Dordrecht, Utrecht, Z^volle, and TTic 11 ague. Dominican 
friars led a vivacious reburtal; one said he wished he could fasten his teeth 
on LutherV throat, and would not hesitate to go ro the Lord’s Supper with 
that blood on his mouth,The Emperor, still young, thought to stop the 
agitation by publishing (1521), at the Pope’s request, a ‘'placard" forbidding 
the printing or reading of Luther’s works. In the same year he ordered the 
secular courts to enforce throughout the Netherlands the Edict of \^*o^ns 
against all proponents of Lutheran ideas. On July i, i ji}. E lenry Vocs and 
Johann Eck, VA'O Augustinkn friars, were sent ro the stake at Brussels as 
the first Protestant martyrs in the Lowlands. Henry of Zutphen, friend and 
pupil of Luther's, and prior of the Augusdnian monastciy at .Antwerp, was 
imprisoned, escaped, was caught in I lolsrtin. and was there bvuned (15^4). 
These executions advertised rhe Reformers* ideas. 

Despite censorship Luther’s translation of the New Testament was w idely 
circulated, more fervently in Holland than in rich Flanders. A longing for 
the restoration of Christiantty to its pristine si mplicic}'gene rated a mlllenarian 
hope for thecarly return of Christ and the esrahlishmcnr of a New Jerusalem 
in which there would be no govemraeiu, no marriage, and no property j and 
with these notions were mingled commtinistic theories of equality, mutual 
aid, and even "free love.”'^ Anabaptist groups formed at Antwerp, Maas¬ 
tricht, and Amsterdam. Melchior Hofmann came from Emdcn to Amsterdam 
in 1531, and in 1534 John of Leyden returned the visit by cartA'ing the Ana¬ 
baptist creed from Haarlem to Mvinster. In S4)ni4 Dutch towns it was ^ti- 
mated that tw'o thirds of the population w'cre Anabaptists; in Deventer even 
the burgomaster was converred to the cause. Fanned by famine, the move¬ 
ment became a social revolt, “In these provinces." wrote a friend to Erasmus 
in tJ34, "we are made extremely anxious by the .Anabaptist confiagrarion, 
for it is mounting up like flames. There is hardly a spn or town where the 
torch of insurrection docs not secretly glow.”''' Mary of Hungary, then 
Regent, svarned the Emperor that the rebels planned to plunder all forms of 
pro pert)' among rhe nobility, elerg)', and mercantile aristocracy, and to 
distribute the spoils to every man according 10 his need.‘* In 1 jjj John of 
Leyden sent emissaries to arrange a simultaneous uprising of Anabaptists 
,tr several Dutch centers. The rebels made heroic efforts; one group cap¬ 
tured and fortified a monastery' in W’est Friesland; the governor besieged 
them with heavy artillery; 800 died in a hopeless defense (1535). On Ma)' 
r I some armed Anabaptists stoimekl and captured the city hall of Amster¬ 
dam; the burghers dislodged them, and wreaked up«»n the leaders the fright- 
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ful vengeance of frightened men: tongnes and hearts were tom from living 
bodies and flung into the facei; of the djnng or dead.^ 

Thinking the whole social structure challenged by a communistic revolu¬ 
tion, Charles imported the Inquisition into the Netherlands, and gave its 
officials power to stamp out the inovement, and all other heresies, at what¬ 
ever cost to local liberdesK Between 1511 and 1555 be issued placard after 
placard against social or religious dissent. The most violent of these (Septem¬ 
ber 25, 1550) revealed the deterioration of the Emperor, and laid the foun¬ 
dations for the revolt of the Netherlands against his son. 

No one shall print, write, copy, keep, conceal, sell, buy^ or give, 
in churches, streets, or other places, any book or writing made by 
Martin Luther^ John OecoLimpadius, Ulrich ZwingJt, Martin Bticer, 

John Calvin, or ocher heretics reprobaced by the Holy Church . . . 
nor break or otheo\-ise injure die Images of the Holy Virgin or 
canoni^.ed saints - . . nor hold conventicles, or illegal gatherings, or 
be present at any such in which the adherents of the above-mentioned 
heretics teach, baptize, and form conspiracies against the Holy 
Church and the general wdfaxe, , . . We forbid ^ lay persons m 
converse or dbputc concerning the Holy Scriptures, opcnlv or 
secretly *, * or to read, teach, or expound the Scriptures, unless the}' 
have duly studied theoJogv. or have been approved by jwme rc- 
no’^^cd university - . . or to entertain any of the opinions of the 
above-mentioned heretics.,, on pain of being ... punished as follows 
... the men [to be beheaded] \v\xh the sword, and the women to be 
buried alive, if they do not persist in their errors; if they persist in 
them they arc to be executed with fire; all their propeny* in both cases 
to be confiscated to the Crown., ., 

We forbid all persons to lodge, entertain, furnish with food, fire, 
or clothing, or othenx^ise to favor, anyone ho!den or notorioush' 
suspected of being a heretic; and anyone failing tn denounce anv such 
we ordain shall he liable to the above-mentioned punishmept$, , , . 

AH who know of any person tainted with heresy art required to 
denounce and give them up..., The informer, in case of conviction, 
shall be entitled to one half the property of the accused. * * . To the 
end that the judges and ofUccTS may have no rea.'ion—under pretest 
that the penalties are too great and heavy and onlv devised to terrify 
ddinquents-^to punish them less severely than they [we 

ordain] that the culprits really be punished by the penalties above 
declared; we forbid all judges to sdter or moderate the penalties in 
any manner; we forbid anyone, of whatever condition, to ask of us, 
or of anyone having authority, to grant pardon to, or to pr^enc any 
petition in favor of^ such heretics, exiles, or fugitives, on penalty of 
being declared forever incapble of d\al or militarv office, and of 
being arbicrarilv punished 
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In addition, any person enrering the Low Countries was required to sign a 
pledge of loyalty to rhe full orthodox creed ” 

Through these desperate edicts the Netherlands were made a major bat¬ 
tleground between the old and the new forms of Christianity, The Venerian 
ambassador at Charles’s court estunated in 1546 that j0,ooo persons, nearly 
all Anabaptists, perished in this prolonged Imperial pogrom; ” a less excited 
estimate reduced the vicrims to i,000.“* So far as the Dutch Anabaptists were 
concerned, the Caroline Inquisition succeeded; a remnant survived m Hol¬ 
land by adopting non-resistance; some fled to England, where they became 
active supporters of Proiestantisin under Edward and Elizabeth. The 
communistic movement in the Netherlands collapsed, frightened by prose¬ 
cution and stifled by prosperity. 

But as the Anabaptists wave subsided, a stream of hunted Huguenots 
poured into the Lowlands from France, bringing the gospel of Calvin. The 
stem and theocratic fervor of the new heresy appealed to those who in¬ 
herited rhe traditions of the mysdes and the Brethren of the Common Life; 
and the Calvinist acceptance of work as a dignity instead of a curse, of wealth 
as a blessing instead of a crime, of republican institutions as more responsive 
than monarchy to the political ambitions of the business class, contained in¬ 
gredients diversely welcome to many elements in the population. By 1555 
there W'cre Calvinist congregations in Ypres, Toumai, V’alcncienties, Bruges, 
Ghent, and Antwerp, and the movement was spreading into Holland. It 
was wnth Calvinism, nor Lutheranism or Anabaptlsm, that Charles’s son 
would be ioeked, through a bitter generation, in the conflict that would 
break rhe Netherlands in nv'o, liberate Holland from the Spanish domina¬ 
tion, and make her one of the major homes and havens of the modem mind. 

In 1555 Charles V pur aside all dreams except that of dying in sanedty. 
He relinquished his hope of cither suppressing Protestantism in Germany 
and the Netherlands, or reconciling it with Catholicism at the Council of 
Trent. He abandoned his aspiration to lead Protestants and Catholics, Ger¬ 
mans and French, in a magnificent march against Suleiman, Constantinople, 
and the Turkish threat to Christendom. His c,xcesses in eating, drinking, and 
sex, his exhausting campaigns, the burdens of an oflice that bore the brunt 
of revolutionary change, had ruined his body, dulled his statesmanship, and 
broken his will. Suffering from ulcers at thirty-three, old at thirty-five, af¬ 
flicted at forty-five u’ith gout, asthma, indigestion, and stammering, he was 
now half his waking time in pain, and found it hard to sleep; often his diffi¬ 
culty in breathing kept him sitring upright all the night through. His fingers 
were so distorted v^'ith arthrins that he could hardly grasp the pen with 
which he signed the Peace of Cr£py. \Micn Coligny presented a letter from 
Henry JI, Carles could hardly open it. “WTiat think you of me. Sir Ad- 
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miral?*' he asked. “Am I not a fine knight to charge and break a lance, 1 who 
can only opien a letter after so much trouble?” “ Perhaps his occasional 
cruelty, and something of the savagery with which he attacked Procestantisni 
in the Netherlands, came from the exhaustion of his patience by his pains. 
He ordered the amputation of the feet of captured German mercenaries who 
had fought for Franee, though his son, the future inexorable Philip II, begged 
mercy for them.** Flc had mourned long and bitterly the death of his beloved 
wife Isabella (1539); butin dme he allowed helpless maidens to be brought 
to his bed " 

In the fall of 1555 he called a meeting of the States'Genetal of the Nether¬ 
lands for October j j, and summoned Philip to it from England, In the great 
tapestried hall of the dukes of Brabant at Brussels, where the Knights of the 
Golden Fleece were wont to hold their assemblies, the deputies, nobles, and 
magistrates of the seventeen provinces gathered within a guard of armed 
soldiery. Charles entered leaning on the shoulder of his son’s future enemy, 
\^^illiam of Orange. Philip follow'ed with the Regent Mary of Hungary; 
then Emmanuel Philibert of Savoy, and the Emperor’s councilors, and the 
Knights of the Fleece, and many other notables around whom the world 
once turned before forgetting them. When all had been seated Philibert rose 
and explained, too lengthily and vividly for Charles’s enjoyment, the med’ 
ical, mental, and political reasons why the Emperor wished to abdicate his 
rule in the Netherlands to his son. Then Charles himself stood up, leaning 
again on the tali and handsome Prince of Orange, and spoke simply and to 
the point. He summarised his rise to succcsivcly wider powers, and the 
absorption of his life in government. He recalled that he had visited Ger¬ 
many nine times, Spain six, Italy seven, France four, England and Africa 
twice, and had made eleven voyages by sea. He continued; 

This b the fourth time tliat 1 am setting out hence for Spain. , . , 
Nothing that I have ever experienced has given me $0 much pain 
... as that which I fed iti pnrdng from you today without leading 
behind me that peace and quiet w'hich I so much desired. . . . But I 
am no longer able to attend to my affairs without great bodily fatigue 
and consequent demineni to die state. . . . The cares which so great 
ft responsibility involves, the extreme dejecdun which it causes, mv 
health already ruined—all these leave me nq longer the vigor neces¬ 
sary for governing.... In my present state 1 should have to render 
a serious account to God and man if 1 did not lay aside auchoritv. 

,.. My son, King Philip, is of an age sufficiently advanced to be able 
to govern you, and he will be, I hope, a good prince m al! my beloved 
subjects... .** 

When Charles sank painfully into bis chair the audience forgot his sins, 
his persecutions, and his defeats in pity for a man who for forty years had 
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labored according to his lights under the heaviest obligations of the time. 
.Many auditors wept, Philip w'as formally itisralled as ruler of the Nether¬ 
lands, and took a solemn oath (as he would be later reminded) to observe 
all the bws and traditional rights of the provinces. Early in 155A Charles 
surrendered to him the crown of Spain, with all its possessions in the Old 
World and the New. Charfe reserved the Imperial title, hoping to transmit 
that too to ha son; but Ferdinand protested, and in 155B the Emperor re¬ 
signed it to his brother. On September 17, 1 ^5^, Charles sailed from Flushing 
to Spain, 


\T. SPAIN: 1516-58 

J. The Revolt of the CciinurKiTos: i§2o~2j 

It was a questionable boon for Spain that her King Charles T (1516-56) 
became the Emperor Charles (1519—58). Bom and reared in Flanders, he 
acquired Flemish w^ays and tastes; until in his final years the spirit of Spain 
conquered him. The King could be only a small part of the Emperor who 
had his hands full with the Reformation, the papacy, Suleiman, Barbarossa. 
and Francis I; the Spaniards complained that he gave them so little of his 
rime and spent so much of their human and material resources on campaigas 
apparently foreign to Spanish interests. And how could an cmjieror s)'Tnpa- 
thize -with the communal instituHons that had made Spain half a democracy 
before the coming of Ferdinand the Catholic, and chat she so longed to 
restore? 

Charles's first visit to his kingdom (1517) earned him no love, Though 
king for c\venry months past, he sdll knew no Spanish. His cun dismissal of 
the devoted Ximeues shocked Spanish courtesy. He came surrounded by' 
Flemings who thought Spain a barbarous country waiting to be milked; and 
thesei^entccn-year-old monarch appointed these leeches to the highest posts. 
The various provincial Cortes, dominated by the hidalgos or low'cr nobility', 
did not conceal their reluctance to accept so alien a king. TTie Cortes of 
Castile refused him the title, then grudgingly rccogniacd him as co-rukr 
wTth his demented mother Juana; and it let him understand that he must 
learn Spanish, live in Spain, and name no more foreigners to office. Other 
Cortes laid down similar demands. Amid these humiluirions Charles received 
the news that he had been elected emperor, and that Germany was summon¬ 
ing him to show himself and be crowned. When he asked the Cortes at 
\''aI]adotid (then the capital) to finance the trip, be was rebuffed, and a 
public tumult threatened his life. Finally he secured the money from the 
Cortes of Corunna, and hurried off to Flanders. To make matters trebly 
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perilous he senr corre^dore^ to protect his interests in the ciries, and left his 
former tutori CardinaJ Adrkn of Utrecht, as regent of Spain. 

Now one after another of the Spanish municlpalides rose In the “Revolt 
of the Corrmnercs^- or cotmniine members. Thejr expelled the cerregidores, 
murdered a few of the delegates who had voted funds to Charles, and 
leagued themselves in a Santa C<mm 7 iidad pledged to control the King. 
Kohlcs, ecclesiastics, and burghers alike joined the movement, and organ¬ 
ized at Avila (August 1520) the Santa Juma^ or Holy Union, as a central 
government. They demanded that the Cortes should share with the royal 
council in choosing the regent^ that no -urar should be made without the con¬ 
sent of the Cortes, and that the tovvii should be ruled not by cortegidores 
but hy alcaldes or mayors chosen by the citizens.^ Antonio de Acuna, Bisliop 
of Zamora^ openly advocated a republic^ turned his clergy into revolution- 
ary warriors, and gave the resources of his diocese to the revolt Juan de 
Pathlla, a Toledo noble, was made commander of the rebel forces. He led 
them to the capture of Tordesillas, took Juana la Loca as a hostage, and 
urged her to sign a document deposing Charles and naming herself queen. 
Wise in her madness, she refused. 

Adrian, having no soldiery strong enough to suppress the uprisiiig, ap¬ 
pealed to Charles to return, and frankly blamed the revolt on the IGng's 
arbitrary and absentee government. Charles did not come^ but either he or 
his councilors found a way to divide and conquer. The nobles were warned 
that the rebellion was a threat to the propertied classes as well as to the 
Crown. And indeed the working classes, long oppressed with fixed wages, 
forced labor, and prohibldon of unions, had already seized power in several 
towns. In Valencia and its neighborhood a Germatjia or Brotherhotid of 
guildsmen rook the reins, and ruled the committees of W'orkingmen. This 
proletarian dictatorship was unusually pious^ it imposed upon the thousands 
of Moors who still remained in the province the choice of baptism or death; 
hundreds of the obstinate were killed.*" In Majorca the commons, whose 
masters had treated them as slaves, rose in arms, deposed the royal governor, 
and slew every noble who could not elude them. iMany Towns renounced 
their feudal tics and ducs^ In Madrid, Sigiicnza, and Guadalajara the new 
municipal administration excluded all nobles and gentry from office; here 
and there aristcxirats were slain; and the Jtmta assessed for taxation noble 
properties formerly exempt. Pillage became general; commoners burned the 
palaces of nobles, nobles massacred commoners. Class war spread through 

The revolt destroyed itself by extending its aims beyond its powers. The 
nobles turned against it, raised their own forces, co-operated with those of 
the King, opeured Valencia, and overthrew the proletarian government 
after days of mutual slaughter (1521). At the height of the crisis the rebel 
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army divided into nvdl groups under Pkdiila and EJon Pedro Girin; the 
Junta ako split into hostile facdonsj and each province carried on its revoJu- 
don without ctKordinadon with the rest* Gir6n went over to the royalists, 
who recaptured Tordesillas and Juana. Padilla’s dwindling army was routed 
at Vilialar, and he was put to death. When Oiarles returned to Spain (July 
with 4^000 German troops, victory^ had already been won by the 
nobles^ and nobles and comnioners had so weakened each ocher that he was 
able to subdue the municipalities and the guildSt tame the Cortes, and estab¬ 
lish an almost absolute monarchy. The democratic movement w^as so com¬ 
pletely suppressed that the Spanish commons remained cowed and obedient 
rill the nineteenth century. Cliarlcs tempered his ptivvcT with courtesy, sur¬ 
rounded himself with grandees, and learned to raJk good Spanish; Spain ^vas 
pleased svhen he remarked that Italian was the proper language to use t<i 
women, German to enemies. French to friends, Spanish to God.®^ 


3 . The Spanish Protestafits 

Only one power could now challenge Charles in Sp^—the Church. He 
was pro-CachoUc but anti-papal> Like Ferdinand the Catholic he sought to 
make the Spanish Church independent of the popes, and he so far succeeded 
that during his rule ecclesiastical appointments and revenues were in his con¬ 
trol, and were used to promote govemmental policies. In Spain, as in France, 
no Reformation w'as needed to subordinate the Church to the state. None- 
thcless, during the half of his reign that Charl^ spent in his kingdom, the 
fervor of Spanish orthodoxy so worked upon him that in his krer years noth¬ 
ing (except the power of the Hapsburgs) scctned more important to him 
than the suppression of heresy'* WTiile the popes tried to moderate the In- 
qulstrion, Charles supported it till his death. He ^vas convinced that heres\" 
in the Netherlands was leading lo chaos and civtI war, and was resolved to 
eixeuinvent such a development in Spain. 

The Spanish Inqnisirion abated its fujy% but extended irs juimUction, un¬ 
der Charles. It undertook the censorship of literature, had every' bookstore 
searchedt and ordered bonfires of books charged w^ith heresy.^® It investi¬ 
gated and punished sexual per\'ersiomi> It instituted rules of Ihnpieta (purity 
of blood), which closed all avenues of disrinction to descendants of Cun- 
versof ^nd to all W'ho had ever been penanced by the tribunalH It looked upon 
mystics with a stern eye, for some of these claimed that their direct inter¬ 
course with God exempted them from attending church, and others gave 
their mystical ecstasies a suspiciously ^xual davor. The lay preacher Pedro 
Rus dc Alcaraz announced that coitus was really union with God; and 
Friar Francisco Ortiz explained that when he lav with a prettv fclkm^ mvsric 
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—even when he embraced her naked body—it was not a carnal sin but a 
spiritual delight The Inquisition dealt leniently with these Alamhradoi 
(Enlightened Ones), and kept its severest measures for the Protestants of 
Spain. 

As in northern Europe, an Erasmian skirmish preceded the Protestant 
battle, A few liberal churchiiten applauded the humanist's strictures on the 
faults of the clergy; butXimenes and others had already reformed the more 
palpable abuses before the coming of Charles. Perhaps Lutheranism had 
seeped into Spain with Germans and Flemings in the royal entourage. A 
German was condemned by the Inquisition at \'3lenc[a in 1514 for avowing 
Lutheran sympathies; a Flemish painter was sentenced to life imprisonment 
in 15 iS for questioning purgatory and indulgences, Francisco de San Roman, 
the first-known SpanMi Lutheran, was burned at the stake in 1542, while 
fervent onlookers pierced liim with their swords. Juan Diaz of Cuenca im¬ 
bibed Calvinism at Geneva; his brother Alfonso rushed up from Italy to 
reconvert him to orthodoxy; failing, .Alfonso had him killed (1546).** At 
Seville a learned canon of the cathedral. Juan Gil or Egidio, was imprisoned 
for a year for preaching against image worship, prayer to the saints, and the 
eflScacy of good works in earning salvation; after his death his bones w'ere 
exhumed and burned. His fellow canon. Constantino Ponce de la Fuente, 
continued his propaganda, and died in the dungettns of the Inquisition. Four¬ 
teen of Constantino s followers were burned, including four friars and three 
women; a large number were sentenced to diverse penalties; and the house 
in which they had met was ra/cd to the ground. 

Another semi-Protestant group developed in \^alladolid; and here influ¬ 
ential nobles and high ecclesiastics were involved. They were betrayed to 
the Inquisition; nearly all were arrested and condemned; some, tiy'ing to 
leave Spain, were caught and brought back. Charles V, then in retirement 
at Yuste, recommended that no mercy be shown them, that the repentant 
should he beheaded, and the unrepentant burned. On Trinity Sunday, May 
21, 1559, fourteen of the condemned were c.\ecured before a cheering 
crowd.** All hut one recanted, and were let olT with beheading; Antonio de 
I-Icrreiuelo, impenitent, was burned alive. His tw'cnty-three-year-old wnfe, 
Leon or de Cisneros, repentant, w-as allowed life imprisonment. After ten 
years of confinanent she retracted her recantation, proclaimed her heresv, 
and asked to be burned alive like her husliand; her request was granted ” 
Twenty-sw more of the accused w-ere displayed in an auto-da-fe on October 
8, 1559, before a crowd of jqo.ooo, presided over by Philip II. Two victims 
were burned alwe, ten were strangled. 

The most famous prey of the Inquistrion in this period w'as Bartolomc de 
CarranTa, Archbishop of Toledo and Primate of Spain. As a Dominican friar 
he vvas active for many years in hounding heretics. Charles appointed him 
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envoy to the Council of Trent, and sent him to Engiatid to attend the mar¬ 
riage of Philip and Queen Mar)'. MTien he was elected archbishop (1^57) 
only his own \'0'te kept the choice from being unanimous. But some of the 
"Protestants” arrested at Valladolid testified that Carranza had secretlv 
sympathized with their views; he was found to have corresponded wHtb the 
Spanish Italian refonner Juan de V'^aldes; and the influentia] theologian Alel- 
chior Cano accused him of upholding the Lutheran doctrine of justificarion 
by faith. He was arrested only t^vo years after his elevation to the highest 
ecclesiastical dignit\' in Spain; w'C may judge from this the power of the 
Spanish Inquisition. For seventeen years he was kept in one prison or another 
while his life and writings were subjected to scrutiny at Toledo and Rome. 
Gregory XIII proclaimed Iwn “vehemently sus|>cctcd’' of heresy, ordered 
him to abjure sbeteen propc^icinns, and suspended him for live years from 
the exercise of his office. Carranza accepted the sentence humbly, and tried 
to perform the penances assigned to him; but within five weeks, exhausted 
by imprisonment and humiliation, he died (1576). 

With him ended all danger of Prorestanrisra in Spain. Rertveen 1551 and 
1600 there were some :oo executions there for Pri>testanr heresies—i.e., four 
per year. The temper of the people, formed h v centuries of hatred for Moors 
and Jews, had congealed into an unshakable orthodoxy; CathoUcism and 
patriotism had merged; and the Im|uisltton found it a simple matter to stamp 
out in a generation or two the passing Spanish adventure w'ith independent 
thought. 


5 . The Emperar Vosses: 

On September iS, 155^, Charles V made his final entry into Spain, At 
Burgos he dismissed xvith rewards most of those who had attended him, and 
took leave of his siscers, .Mary of Hungary and Fieonora, widow of Francis 
I, They wished to share his monastic retreat, Imr the rules forbade it, and 
they cook up their residence not too far from this brother w'hnm they alone 
now seemed to Jove, After su life ring many ceremonies en route, he reached 
the village of Juandilla in, the valley of Plasencia. some tio miles west of 
Madrid. There he tarried several months while workmen completed and 
furnished the accommodarions that he had ordered in the monastery of 
^ uste (St. Justus), six miles away, \\'hcn he made the last stage of his jour¬ 
ney (Febniajy 3, 1557) it was not to a monastic cell but to a mansion 
spadous enough to house the more intimate of his fifty- senitors. The monks 
rejoiced to have so distinguished a guest, but were chagrined to find that he 
had no intention of sharing their regimen. He ate and drank as abundantly 
as before—Lc., excessively. Sardine omelets, Estremadura sausages, cel pics, 
pickled partridges, fat capons, and rivers of wine and beer disappeared into 
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the Imperial paunch; and his physicians U'^ere obliged to piescnbe large 
quancities of senna and rhubarb to carry off the surplusage. 

Instead of reciting rosaries, litanies, and psalms, Charts read or dictated 
dispatches from or to his son, and offered him advice on every aspect of war, 
rhcolog)', and government. In his ffnal year he became a merciless bigot; he 
recommended ferocious petialtics to “cut out the root*' of heresy, and he 
regretted that he had allowed Luther to escape him at Worms. He ordered 
rhat a hundred lashes should be laid upon any woman who should approach 
within two bowshots of the monastery v'alls.®^ He revised his wHU to provide 
rhat 30,000 Masses should he said for the repose of his souL \Ve should not 
judge him from those senile days; some tainr of insanity may have come 
down to him with his mother's blood. 

In August 155S, his gout developed into a burning fever. This returned 
intenniitenrly, and \nth rising intensity. For a month he was racked with 
all the pains of death before he was allowed to die (September si, 1558). In 
1574 Philip had the remains removed to the Escoriat, where they lie under 
a stately monument* 

Charles V was the must hnjiressive failure of his age, and even his virtues 
were sometimes unfortunate for mankind. He gave peace to Italy, but only 
after a decade of devastarion, and by subjecting it and the papacy to Spain; 
and the Italian Renaissance vi'ithered under that somber masrerv'. He de¬ 
feated and captured Francis, but lie lost at .Madrid a royal opportunity to 
malce with him a treaty that could have saved all faces and a hundred thou¬ 
sand lives. He helped to turn back Suleiman at Vienna, and checked Barba- 
ro^a In the .Mediterranean. He strengthened the Hapsburgs but weakened 
the limpire; he lost Lorraine and surrendered Burgtindy. Tlie princes of Ger¬ 
many frustrated his anempt to centralize authority there, and from his time 
the Holy Roman Empire was a decaying tissue wwiting for Napoleon to 
pronounce it dead. He failed in his efforts to crush Pr^ucstantism in Ger¬ 
many, and his method of repressing it in the Netherlands left a tragic legacy 
to his son. He had found the German cities Nourishing and free; he left them 
ailing under a reactionary feudalism. Mlicn he came to Germany it was alive 
with ideas and energy beyond any other nation in Europe; W'ben he abdi¬ 
cated it u'as spiritually and intellectually exhausted, and would lie fallow for 
nvo ceuturics. In Germany and Italy his policies were a minor cause of de¬ 
cline, but in Spain it was chiefly his action that crushed municipal liberty 
and vigor. He might have saved England for the Church by persuading 
Catherine to yield to Henry’s need for an heir; instead he forced Clement 
into a ruinous vacillation. 

And yet it is our hindsight that sees his mistakes and their enormity; our 
historical sense can condone them as rooted in the limitadons of his mental 
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environnieiit and in the harsh delusions of the age. He was the ablest states¬ 
man among his contemporaries, but only in the sense that he dealt coura¬ 
geously with the profoundest Issues in their widest range. He was a great man 
dwarfed and shattered by the problems of his time. 

Two fundamental movements pervaded his long reign. The most funda¬ 
mental was the growth of nationalism under centralized monarchies; in 
this he did not share. The most dramatic was a religious revolution rising 
out of national and territorial divisions and interests. Northern Germany 
and Scandinavia accepted Lutheranism; southern Germany, Switzerland, 
and the Lowlands divided into Protestant and Catholic sections; Scotland 
became Calvinist Presbyterian, England became Anglican Catholic or Cal¬ 
vinist Puritan, Ireland, France, Italy, Spain, and Ponrugai remained loyal to 
a distant or chastened papacy. Yet amid that doable fragmentation a subtle 
integration grew; the proudly independent states found themselves inter¬ 
dependent as never before, increasingly hound in one economic web, and 
forming a vast theater of interrelated politics, wars, law, literature, and art. 
The Europe that our youth knew was taking form. 
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chapter XKtX 


The Unification of Russia 

1300-1584 


I. THE PEOPLE 

I N 1 joo Russia did not exist. The north belonged for the most pan to 
three self-^govcrncd city-states: Novgorod, X^iatka, Pskov, The Tvest- 
ern and southern provinces were dependencies of Lithuania. In the east the 
principalities of Moscow, Ryazan, Suzdal, Nijni Novgorod, and Tver all 
claimed Individual sovereignty, and were united only in common subjection 
to the Golden Horde. 

The Horde took its noun from Turkish ordu, camp, and its adjective 
from the domed rent, covered with cloth of gold, that had served as head¬ 
quarters for Bato the Splendid, grandson of Genghis Khan. Having con¬ 
quered southern Russia and western Asia, these marauding Asiatics built 
their capital at Sarai on a branch of the tower X^olga, and there received an¬ 
nual tribute from the Russian princes. The Horde was partly agricultural, 
partly nomad pastoral. Tlic ruling families were Mongol, the rest w'ere 
mostly Turks. The name Tatar came to the Horde from the Ta-ta tribes of 
the Gobi, who in the ninth century had started the Mongol avalanche to¬ 
ward the W'^est. The chief results from the long subjection of Russia to the 
Horde were social: the autocracy of the .Moscow dukes, the scr^^ilc loyalty- 
of the people to their princes, the low status of woman, the military, finan¬ 
cial, and judicial orgaiuzation of the Muscovite government on Tatar lines. 
The Tatar domination deferred for hvo centuries the attempt of Russia to 
become a European Occidental state. 

The Russian people faced the most arduous conditions with silent stoicism, 
except that amid their tribulations they found the courage to sing. Their 
enemies called them coarse, cruel, dishonest, cunning, and violent; * doubr- 
les toil and trouble and a trying climate toughened them; but their patience, 
good humor, friendliness, and hospitality redeemed them—so much so that 
they were Inclined to believe themselves, more bwtr^Of the salt of the eaah. 
They were beaten into civilb.arion by barbarous laws and frightful penalties; 
so, we arc told, a wife who murdered her husband was buried ahvc up to 
the neck, sorcerers w ere burned alive in an iron and counterfeiters had 

liquid metal poured down their throats.’ Like any people fighting cold, the 
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Russians drank alcohol abundanrly, sometimes to drunken smpor; even their 
food was seasoned to warm them. Tlicy enjoyed hot baths, and bathed 
more frequently than most Europeans. Religion bade women hide their 
tempting forms and hair, and branded them as Satan's chosen instnimem; 
yet they were equal with men before the law, and often joined in public 
pasdmes or the dance—which was Forbidden as a sin. The Rushan Church 
preached a strict morality, and prohibited ci>njugal relations during Lent; 
presumably the severity of the code was a counterpoise to the tendency of 
the people to indulge excessively in almost the only pleasure left to them. 
.Marriages were arranged by the parents, and came early; girls of twelve, 
boys of fourteen, w'erc considered nuhilc- Wedding ceremonies were com¬ 
plex, with ancient sy’iubolism and festivities; through all these the bride was 
required ro keep a modest silence; licr revenge was deferred. On the morrow 
she expected to sho'W to her husband’s mother the evidence that he had 
married a virgin. Usually the women of the household remained in an upper 
apartment or ter cm, away from the nieti; and the authority of the father was 
as absolute in the family as that of the czar in the state. 

Piet\' sublimated poverty into a preparation for paradise. Every house of 
any size ha J a room decorated with icons as a place of frequent prayer. A 
proper visitor, before saluting his hosts, saluted the icons first. Good w^omen 
carried rosaries wherever they w-etit. Prayers were recited as magic incan¬ 
tations; so, said the famous nianual of the sixteenth century— 

a certain prayer repeated dcto times a day for three years w'ould cause the 
incarnation, in the re-petidoner, of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.* 
But there were many l>cautifuE features in this superstitious rcli^on. On 
Easter morning people greeted one another with the joyful words, “Christ 
is ri-sen,’' In this hojnr tlcath was in stime measure eased; facing it, a decent 
man would pay his debts, relieve his debtors, free one or more of his brmd- 
men, leave alms to the poor and the Church, and breathe Ins last in confident 
c.vpccration of eternal life. 

The Russian Church stimulated this piety with architecture, murals, icons, 
pow'erful sennoas, hypnotic ccremom'es, and massive choral song that 
seemed to rise from the most mystical depths of the soul or the stomach. The 
Oturch was a vital organ of the state, and her sendees in teaching letters and 
morality, disciplining character, and buttressing social order were lavishly 
rewarded. Monasteries were numerous and immense. The Troitsa-Scrgic- 
vskaya Lavra—the ,MonasTcr>' of the Trinity founded by Sr. Sergius in 1555 
—had amassed by 1600 such extensiv*e lands rf>at over 100,000 peasants w^ere 
needed for their cultivation. In return the monasteries distributed charity 
on a Russian scale; some fed 400 people daily; in a famine year the monastery 
at A'olokolamsk fed 7,000 in one day. Monks took a vow^ of chasriry, but 
priests were obliged to marry. Tlicsc “papas” were mostly illiterate, but 
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fhar was not held against chcm by the people. The metropolitans of \toscow 
were in many cases the ablest, as well as the most learned, men of their gener- 
adon, dsking' their silver to preserv'c the state, and guiding the princes toward 
national un^rv^ Sc. Alexis was the virtual ruler of Russia during his tenure of 
the Muscovite sec (1354-70). \nth all her faults—which may have been 
dictated by her caslcs—the Russian Church in this formative age served as 
the supreme civilizing agent among a people brutalized by the hardships 
of life and the predatory nature of man. 

In 1448 the Russian Church, repudiating the merger of Greek with Ro¬ 
man Christianity at the Council of Florence, declared her independence of 
the Bj-zantine patriarch; and when, five years later, Constantinople fell to 
the Turks, Moscow became the metropolis of the Orthodox faith. “Know 
now,” wrote a ferv'ent monk to a Grand Prince of Moscow^ about <505, 
“that the sovereignty of all Christendom has been united in thine otra. For 
the two Romes have fallen, but the third doth endure. A fourth there shall 
never be, for thy Christian empire shall last forever." * 

The Church was almost the sole patron of letters and the arts, and there¬ 
fore their dictator. The best literature was unwritten. Tlie songs of the peo¬ 
ple, passing from mouth to mouth, from generation to generation, edebrated 
their loves, w'cddings, sorrows, seasons, holydays, or deaths; and there were 
popular laj'sof cherished saints, ancient heroes, and legendary C-Xploits, like 
those of Sadko the merchant of Novgorod. Blind men or cripples went from 
village to village singing such songs and lays and sacred chants, ^^'ri^;e^ 
liceraturc was nearly all monastic, and served religion. 

It was the monks who now brought icon painting to a finished art. Upon 
a small panel of wood, snmerimes covered wdth cloth, they applied a gluti¬ 
nous coat; on this they drew their design; with in this they laid their colors 
in tempera; they covered the painting with varnish, and enclosed it in a 
metal frame. The subjects were decemlined by ecclesiastical authoritv; the 
figures and features were derived from Byzantine models, and went bach in 
continuous evolution through the mosaics of Constantinople to the paint¬ 
ings of Hellenistic Alexandria. The best icons from this age ate the anony¬ 
mous Christ Enthroned in the Cathedral of the Assumption in .Moscow; the 
Entry of Christ mto jerttsaieinj from the school of Novgorod; and The 
Holy Trimty of the monk .\ndrci Rubliov in the Monastery of the Trinity. 
Rubliov and his teacher, Tlieophancs the Greek, painted frescoes, half By¬ 
zantine and half Byzanrinc El Greco, in Vladimir, AIoscow, and Novgorod, 
but time has had its way with them. 

Ever)' ruler signalized his splendor, and cased his conscience, by building 
or endowing a church or a monasrery. Forms and motives from Armenia, 
Persia, India, Tibet, ATongolia, Italv', and Scandlnai'Ia joined with the pre¬ 
dominant Byzantine heritage to mold Russian church architecture, with irs 
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picturesque muldpiicicy of units, its central gilded dome, its bulbous cupulas 
admirably designed to shed rain and snow. After the fall of Constantinople 
and the expuldon of the Tatars tbe dependence of Russia upon Byrandnc 
and Oriental art subsided, and influences from the U^ese entered to modify 
the Slavic style. In 1471 Ivan Ml, hoping thereby to inhen't the rights and 
titles of the Byzantine emperors, married Zoe Pakeologus, niece of rhe last 
ruler of the Eastern Empire. She had been brought up in Rome, and had 
imbibed something of the early Renaissance. She brought Greek scholars 
with her, and acquainted Ivan with Italian art. It may have been at her sug* 
gestion that he sent the first Russian mission to the West (1474), with 
instructions to secure Italian artists for jMoscow. Ridolfo Fieravante of Bo- 
U^gna, called Aristotle because of the range of his abilities, accepted the 
invitation* and further Russian forays netted Pietro Solario, .Alevisio Novi, 
and several other artists. It \r 3 & these Italians who, wdth Russian aides and 
labor, rebuilt the Kremlin. 

Yuri Dolgorukl had founded Moscow (1156) by mising a wall around 
his villa, which was strategically situated at the confluence of two rivers; 
this fortress {kreiii!) was the first form of the Kremlin. In rime the enclosure 
was enlarged, and churches and palaces rose within a massive wall of oak. 
Ivan III set himself to transform the entire ensemble. It was apparently 
Fieravante who {1475-79) reconstructed, in the Kremlin, the old Cathedral 
«»f the Assumption (Uspenskiy Sobor), where future czars were to be 
crowned; the design remained Byzantine, ivith Italian decoration. Architects 
from Pskov added, in the enclosure, the little Cathedral of the .Annunciation 
{Blagovycschtnskiy Sobor, 1484-89); and, again in the Kremlin, Alevisio 
raised the Cathedral of the Archangel (1505-09). Solario and others rc- 
u'alled the circuit in piuk brick (1485-1508), in the style of rlie Costello 
Sforzcsco at Milan,® It was from this many-templcd center of Russia, this 
overpiDwcring union and concentration of secular and ecclesiastical author¬ 
ity, that the grand princes and the metropolitans of Moscow spread their 
rule over nobles, merchants, and peasants, and laid in blood and bones and 
piety the foundations of one of the mightiest empires in histon'. 


]]. IIIE PmS'CES OF MOtMIXlW 

.Moscow remained an obscure village until Daniel Ale.xandroviTch, toward 
rhe end of the thirteenth century, c.Ktcnded its hinterland and made it a 
minor principality’'. Historical hindsight* attributes Moscow’s growth to its 
position on the navigable Moscow* River, which was connected by short 
overland portage with the Volga on the cast and the Oka, Don, and Dnieper 
on the south and west. Yuri Daniclovitch—son of Daniel—Prince of Mos- 
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COW, coveted the neighboring priocipality of Suzda 4 with its relatively rich 
capital, Vladimitj Michael, Prince of Tver, coveted the samej Moscow and 
Tver fought for the prize; iMoscow won; Michael w^as killed and canon¬ 
ized; Moscow grew, Yuri's brother and successor, Ivan I. took the double 
title of Grand Prince of .Moscow and Grand Duke of \Tadimir. 

As collector of Russian tribute for the Tatar khan, Ivan I exacted more 
than he remitted, and prospered wickedly. rapacity won him the nick¬ 
name Kalita, Moneybag, but he gave the principalities thirteen years' respite 
from Tatar raids. He ^cd as a tonsured monk, censered with the odor of 
sanctity (1341 )■ His son Simeon the Proud inherited his flair for taxgather- 
itig. Qaiming authority over every province, he called himself Grand Prince 
of All the Russias, which did not pre^'enr his dying of the plague {1353). 
Ivan II was a gentle and peaceable ruler, imder whom Russia fell into fratri¬ 
cidal war. His son Dmitri had all rcquisict marrial qualities; he defeated every 
rival, and defied the khan. Ini 3S0 l^an Mamai assembled a horde of Tatars, 
Genoese mercenaries, and other flotsam, and advanced toward Moscow. 
Dmitri and his Russian allies met the horde at Kulikovo, near the Don, de¬ 
feated it (1380), and won the cognomen DunskoL Tw-’o years later the 
Tatars attacked again, with 100,000 men. The Russians, deceived and ex¬ 
hausted by victor)', failed to raise a comparable force; the Tatars captured 
Moscow, massacred 24,000 of the population, and burned the city to the 
ground. Dmitri's son Vasili I made peace with the Tatars, annexed Nijni 
Novgorod, and compelled Novgorod and Viatka ro accept him as their 
overlord. 

The Grand Princes of Moscow adopted the Tatar technique of despotism, 
perhaps as the alternative to an ilhterate chaos. Under an autocracy of vio¬ 
lence and craft a bureaucracy on Byzandne lines administered the govern¬ 
ment, subject to a Council of Boyars advising and serving the prince. The 
boyars were at once the leaders of the army, the governing lords of their 
localiriis, the organizers, protectors, and exploiters of the semifree peasants 
who tilled the land. Adventurous colonists migrated to unsettled regions, 
drained the sw'amps, fertilized the soil by burning the woods and brush, 
exhausted it with improvident tillage, and moved on again, until they 
reached the White Sea and the Urals, and seeped into Siberia. In the endless 
plains towns W'ere many but small; houses were of wood and mud, calcu¬ 
lated to bum down wjehin twenty years at most. Roads were unpaved, and 
were least agonizing in winter, when they W'erc covered with snow packed 
by sleds and patient boots. Merchants preferred rivers to roads, and by 
water or ice carried on a plodding trade between north and south, with 
Byzantium, Islam, and the Hansc. Probably it was this spreading commerce 
that overcame the individualism of the princes and compelled the unifica¬ 
tion of Rassia. Varili 11 (1415-451), called Tcmny, the Blind, because his 
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foe$ gouged ouc his eyes {1446), brought all rebels to obedience with tor¬ 
ture, mutiktion, and the knout, and left to his son a Russia sufficiently 
strong to end the ignominy of Tatar rule. 

Ivan 111 became “the Great” because he accomplished this task, and made 
Russia one. He ivas built to need; unscrupulous, subtle, calculating, tena¬ 
cious, cruel, guiding his armies to distant victories from his seat in the Krem- 
lin; punishing disobedience or incompetence savagely, whipping, tortnring, 
mutilating even the boyars, beheading a doctor for failing to cure his son, 
and so sternly dominating his entourage that women fainted at his glance. 
Russia called him the Terrible until it met his grandson. 

The easiest of his conquests was Novgorod. He looked with hungry an¬ 
ticipation upon that thriving taxable mart, and the merchants of Moscow 
urged him to destroy their competitors in the north.^ The Grand Prince 
controlled the plains between Moscow and Novgorod; there the mercantile 
republic bought its food and sold its goods; Ivan had only to close that gran¬ 
ary and market to Novgorod’s trade, and the city-state must go bankrupt 
or yield. After eight years of alternating war and truce, the republic sur¬ 
rendered its autonomy (1476). Seven thousand of its leading inhabitants 
were transplanted to Suzdal, the liansc was expelled, the merchants of 
.Moscow inherited the markets, their Prince the revenues, of Novgorod. 

Absttrbing the colonics of the dead republic, Ivan extended his rule to 
Finland, the Arctic, and the Urals. Pskov submitted in rime to preserve its 
republican forms under the sovereignty of the Grand Prince. Tver sought 
preservation by allying itself with Lithuania; Ivan inarched in person against 
the city, and took it without a blow. Rostov and larostavl followed. Wlien 
Ivan’s brothers died he refused to let their appanages descend to their heirs; 
he added their territories to his own. One brother, Andrei, flirted with Lith¬ 
uania; Ivan captured and imprisoned him; Andrei died in jail; Ivan wept, 
hut confiscated Andrei’s lands. La ^oiititju^ pa^ d'entrailles. 

Liberation from the Tatars seemed impossible and proved easy. The rem- 
naucs of the Mongol-Turkish invaders had settled down in three rival groups 
centering at Sarai, Ka7.an, and in the Crimea. Ivan played one against another 
until he was assured that they would not unite against him. In 1480 he re- 
fused tribute. Khan Akhmet led a great army up the Volga to the banks of 
the Oka and Ugra south of Moscow; Ivan led (50,000 men to the opposite 
banks. For months the hostile hosts faced each other w'ithout giving battle; 
Ivan hesitated to risk his throne and life on one throw, the Tatars feared his 
improved artillery. When the rivers froze and 00 longer protected the 
armies from each other, Ivan ordered a retreat. Instead of pursuing, the 
Tatars too retreated, all the Avay to Sarai (1480). It »'as an immense and 
ridiculous victory. From chat time no tribute was paid by Moscow to the 
Horde-the Grand Prince called himself autocrat (Samoderzhets), meaning 
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chat he paid tribute to none. The rival khans were ni^euverud into mutual 
war; AJihmet was defeated and sUiti; the Golden l-torde of Sarai melted 
away. 

Lithuania remained. Neither the Grand Prince nor the metropolitan of 
■Moscow could suffer peace so long as the Ukraine and Kit^' and western 
Russia ’B'cre under a power perpetually threatening jMoscow, .tnd inviting 
Orthodox Christians into Latin (^rLstianity. An alleged Polish plot to assassi¬ 
nate Ivan gave him 2 casus Belli and let loa^ie a holy tvar for the redemption 
of the seduced provinces (1492). .Many Lithuanian princes, uneasv under 
the Polish-Ronian-Cirholic union, opened their gates to Ivan s troops. Alex¬ 
ander, Great Prince of Lithuania, made a stand at V'edrosha, and lost (1500). 
Pope Alexander V\ arranged a dx'-year truce; meanwhile Moscow kept the 
region it had won—west to the river So/Ji, itidudintr Chernigov and rebell¬ 
ing almost to Smolensk. L'an 111 , now sLxrv-threc, left rhe redemption of the 
remainder to his heirs. 

His reign of forty-three years was as utiportant as any in the hlstoiy of 
Russia before the twentieth century- L\’hether inspired by lust for wealtli 
and power, or by a conviction that the security and prosperity of the Rus¬ 
sians required the unificariGn of Russia, Ivan Ill achieved for his country 
what Louis XI was doing for France, Henry V'li for England, Ferdinand 
and Isabella for Spain, Alexander V*I for the Papal States; the simultaneity 
of these events revealed the progrtss of nationalism and monarchy, dooming 
the supemarional power of the papacy'. The boyars lost their independ¬ 
ence, the principalities sent tribute to .Vloscow, Ivan took the title “Sover¬ 
eign of All the Russias.’' Possibly at the behest of his Greek wife lit assumed 
also the Roman-Greek dtJe of c/ar (Caesar), adopted the Imperial double 
eagle as the national emblem, and claimed inheritance to all the pnlitica! 
and religious authority of defunct Byzandum. By'zantine theories and cere¬ 
monies of govemnienr, and of the Church as an oigaii of the state, follovvcti 
Byzantine Christianit)', the Byzantine Greek alphabet, and Byzantine art 
forms, into Russia; and so far as Byzandum had been Orientalized by its 
proximity to Asia, so Russia, already oriented by l atar rule, became in 
many u'ays an Oriental monarchy, alien and unintelligible to the West. 
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Vasili 111 Ivanovicch (1505-33) condnued the integration of Russia. He 
brought Smolensk within his realm, and compelled the principalities of 
Ryazan and Novgorod-Severski to acknowledge his savercignty. “Only 
die infants at the breast,’* said a Russian annalist, “could refrain from tears” 
when the once proud republic of Pskov submitted to Vasili's rule (it 10). 
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RussiA ROW 3 major European power; Vasili corresponded □□ equal 
terms with Maximilian 1^ Charles V', Suleiman the .Magnificent, and Leo X. 
Wlien some boyars tried to limit his autocracy he checked them with a con¬ 
temptuous word—“Peasants!"—and had one noble head cut off. Getting no 
children from his wife, he divorced her and married the accomplished and 
masterful Helena Glinski. After his dearh she took the regency for her 
rhree-ycar-old son Ivan IV Vasilievirch, The boyars resumed their turbu¬ 
lence when she died; their rival factions controlled the government in mm; 
they disordered the cities with their violence, and spilled the blood of their 
helpless nmrhiks in cnnl war. 

Amid these struggles the young Sovereign of All the Russios was almost 
ignored, even at rimes left destitute. Seeing brutality cvcryTvhere around 
him, he took it as an accepted mode of behavior, adopted the most cruel 
sports, and grew into a moody and suspicious youth. Suddenly, while still 
a boy of thineen (1544), he threw to his dogs Andrei Shdski. leader of a 
boyar faction, and seized command of the state. Three years later he had 
himself crowned czar by the metropolitan of Moscow. Tlien he ordered a 
selection of noble virgins to be sent to him from divers parts of his realm; 
from them he chose and married Anastasia Romanovna, whose familv name 
would soon designate a djTiasty. 

In 1550 he summoned the first national assembly (Zcmsld Sobor) of all 
Russia, lie confessed to it the errors of his youth, and promised a just and 
merciful government. Perhaps influenced by the Reformation in Germany 
and Scandinavia, the assembly considered a motion to confiscate ecclesiastical 
wealth for the support of the state. The proposal was rejected, hut a related 
morion was passed by which all alodial lands—those free from bens—dcetled 
to the Church were to be restored, all gifts made to the Church during Ivan’s 
minority were canceled, and monasteries were no longer to acquire certain 
kinds of property without the czar’s consent. The clergy w ere partly ap¬ 
peased when Ivan took the priest Sylvester as his spiritual director and made 
him and Alexis Adashef his chief mimsters. Supported by these able aides, 
Ivan at t\»'cnty-one was master of a realm reaching from Smolensk to the 
Unis, and from the Arctic Ocean almost to the Caspian Sea. 

His first care was to strengthen the army, and to babnee the forces pro¬ 
vided by the unfriendly nobles with wo organizations responsible directly 
to himself: Cossack cai.-alry and Strieltsl infantry armed with harquebuses^ 
matchlock firearms invented in the fifteenth ccntUTi\" The Cossacks orig¬ 
inated in that century 35 peasants whose position in South Russia, between 
.Moslems and Muscoiintes, obUged them to be ready to fight at short notice, 
but gave them irrestsrible opportunities to rob the caravans that carried trade 
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between north and south. The main Cossack “hosts*'—the Don Cossacks in 
southeast Russia and the Zaporoguc Cossacks in the southwest—were senii- 
independent republics, strang^ely democratic; male householders chose a 
hetman (German Hctuptmsmn, head man) as executive officer of a popularly 
elected assembly. All land was owned in common, but was leased to individ¬ 
ual families for temporary usej and all classes W’cre equal before the law/ 
Famous for their dashing’ courage, the Cossack horsemen became the main 
support of Ivan IV at home and in w^r. 

His foreign policy was simple: he wanted Russia to connect the Baltic 
Sea with the Caspian. The Tatars still held Kazan, Astrakhan, and the 
Crimea, and still demanded tribute from .Moscow, though in vain. Ivan was 
sure that Russia's security and uniry required its possession of these khanates, 
and control of the Volga to its outlet. In 1551 the young Czar led 150,000 
men against the gates of Kazan in a siege that la.stcd fifty days. Tlic 50,000 
Moslems resisted with religious pertinacity'; they sallied out in repeated 
sorties; and w hen some of them were captured and hanged on gibbets before 
the walls, the defenders shot them with arrow's, saying that "it was better for 
these captives to receive death from the clean hands of their counrtymen 
than to perish by the impure hands of Christians." * \\*hen the besiegers lost 
heart after a month of failure, Ivan sent to Moscow for a miraculous cross; 
this, displayed to them, reanimated his men; on both sides God w'as con¬ 
scripted into military sen.'ice. A German engineer mined the walls; they 
collapsed; the Russians poured into the dry. cry'ing “God w'irh usf"—and 
massacred all who could not be wild as slaves. Ivan, we arc told, w'cpt with 
pity for the defeated; "they arc not Christians," he said, "but they' are men ” 
He rcpcopled the ruins with Chrisrian.s, Russia acclaimed him as the first 
Slav to take a Tatar stronghold, and celebrated the victor)' as France had 
hailed the check of the Moslems at Tours (752). In 1554 Ivan took As¬ 
trakhan, and the Vtdga became a completelv Russian stream. The Crimea 
remained jMoslcm till 1774, bur the Cossacks of the Don now bowed to 
Moscoyv's rule. 

Having cleared his fninticr in the cast, Ivan looked lunginyly t<iward ilie 
w est. He dreamed of RiLssian commerce flowing w'est and north along great 
rivers into the Baltic. He envied the industrial and coinmcrdal expansion 
of Western Europe, and looked for any opening by w'hich the Russian 
economy might attach itself to that development. In 1553 Sir Hugh Will- 
oughby and Richard Chancellor w'cre co'Oimissioned by London merchants 
CO find an .Arctic route around Scandinavia to China. They sailed from 
Harwich in three vessels; two crews perished in a Lapland winter, but 
Chancellor reached the site of Arkhangckk—w'hich the Tirirlsh so named 
after the archangel .Michael. Chancellor made his wav through a hundred 
perils and hardships lo Mnscftw'. \\'ith him, and later witli Anthony jenkin- 
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son, Ivan signed treaties giving “The London and Muscovite Company” 
special trading privileges in Russia. 

But to Ivan these treaties were knotholes, not a door or window, into the 
West, He cried to import German technicians; 123 were gathered for him 
at Liiheck, hut Qiarics V refused to let them go. A great river, die Southern 
Dvina, flowed from the heart of Russia into the Baltic near Riga, but through 
hostile Livonia. The headivaters of the Dvina and the Volga were not far 
apart; the r\*'0 rivers could be connected by canals; here, by "inanifest des¬ 
tiny,” was the water route that might atone for the disproportion of Russia's 
enormous land mass to her coasts and ports; so the Baltic would mingle with 
the Caspian and the Black Sea, East and West would meet, and amid the 
interchange of goods; and ideas the West could repay some of its ancient 
cultural debt to the East. 

So in J557 Ivan invented a camt usuallv a case of the bcUy—with 
Livonia. He sent against it an army under Shah^Ali, lately Tatar Khan of 
Kazan; it ravaged the country brutally, burning houses and crops, enslaving 
men, raping women rill rhey died. In 1558 another Russian army captured 
Katv'a, only eight miles from the Baltic. Desperate Livonia appealed to 
Poland. Denmark, Sweden, Germany, all Central Europe trembled at the 
prospect of a Slav inundation rcacliing westward, as in rJic sixth centurj', 
to the Elbe. Stephen Bathory roused the Poles, and led thent to victory over 
the Russians at Polotsk (15*82). Ivan, defeated, yielded Livonia to Poland. 

L<ing before this decisive setback the failure of his campaigns had led to 
revolt at home. The merchants w^hom Ivan had thought to enrich w-ith new^ 
avenues of trade lost stomach for the costly and disruptive war. TTie nobles 
had opposed it as bound to unite the Baltic powers, with their superior 
armament, against a Russia srill feudal in political and military organization. 
During and before the rvar Ivan had suspected the boyars of conspiracies 
agaiiKt his throne. In a nearly fatal illness (1555) he Icaiiied that a powerful 
group of nobles w as planning, when he died, to repudiate his son Dmitri and 
crown Prince k'ladimir, whose mother was disbursing large gifts to the army. 
His closest advisers, Sylvester and Adashef, were flirting with treasonable 
boyars. For seven years after suspecting rhem Ivan kept these officials in 
power; then (15do) he dismissed them, but w-hhout violence; Sylvester died 
in a monastery, Adashef in one of the Livonian campaigns. Several of the 
boyars deserted to Poland and took up arms against Russia; in 1^64 Ivan's 
bosom friend and leading general. Prince .Andrei Kurbski, joined this flight, 
alleging that the Czar was planning to kill him. From Poland Kurbski sent 
to Ivan what amounted to a deckration of war, denouncing him as a leprous 
criminal. Tradition claims that Ivan, when this Jertcr w-as read to him, nailed 
a foot of the bearer to the flcHjr w'irh a blow of the royal staff. Bur the Gzar 
condescended to reply to Kurbski in a rebuttal sixty^rwo pages long, clo- 
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qucnt and chaotic, jtasiionarc and liiblical. recounting the intrigues of the 
boyars to depose him. Believing that they had poisoned Anastasia, he asked, 
“WTiy did you divide me from my wife? Had you nor taken from me my 
young heifer, never liad there been the slayings of the boyars. ... In vain 
I have looked for some man to have pity on me, but I have found none.” 
Kurbski, in the evening of his life, wrote a relentlessly hostile HisWry of 
/uan, which is our chief source for Ivan’s 
These plots and desertions illuminate the most famous and peculiar event 
of the reign. On December 13, 13(54, Ivan left Moscow with Ids family, his 
icons, his treasury, and a small force of soldieiy% withdrew to his sumnicr 
home at Alcxandrovsk, and sent to Moscow two proclamations. One al¬ 
leged that the bovars. the bureaucracy, and the Church had conspired against 
him and the state; therefore “with great sorrow" he now resigned his throne, 
and would henceforth live in retiremenr. The other assured the people of 
Moscow that he loved them, and that they might rest assured of his lasting 
good will. In fact he had consistently favored the commons and merchants 
□gainst the aristocracy, and the present action of the middle and lower 
classes attested it. Tliey broke our in threatening cries against the nohilirv' 
and the clergy, and demanded that a deputation of bishops and boyars should 
go to the Gar and beg him to resume h^ throne. It was done, and Ivan agreed 
to "take unto him his state anew,” on cunditions that he would later specify, 
lie returned to Moscow (February 1565), and summoned the national 
assembly of clcrgv' and boyars. He announced that he u'ould execute the 
leaders of the opposition, and confiscate their property; he would henceforth 
assume full power, without consulting the nobles or assembly, and he w ould 
banish all w'^ho should disobey his edicts. The assembly, fearing a revolt of 
the masses, yielded and dissolved. Ivan decreed that in the future Russia 
should be dirided into tw'o parts: one. the Zetfmehina or assemblage of 
provinces, was to remain under the government of the boyars and their 
duiiia; it w'as to be t.ixable in gross by the Czar, and be subject to him in 
military and foreign affairs, but would otherwise be scif-govemed and free; 
the other part, the OprickniniT, or “separate estate,'' was to be ruled by him, 
and was to be composed of lands assigned by him to the oprichniki or sep¬ 
arate class, clii^en by the Gar to pobce and administer this half-realm, to 
guard it from sedition, and to give him personal protection and special mili¬ 
tary servTce. The new officials-at first a thousand, ulciimtcly six thousand 
-were selected chieBy from the younger sons of the nobility, who, bcintr 
landless, were ready to support Ivan in return for the estates now conferred 
upon them, I hese lands were taken partly from the possessions of the Crown, 
largely from the confiscated properties of relKllious boyars. By the end of 
the reign the Opricbtiina included nearly half of Russia, much of Moscow, 
and the most important trade routes, ITie revolution was akin to that wliich 
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Peter the Great attempted 150 years later—the eievation of a new class to 
politjcaJ power, and the promotion of RussHiin commerce and industrv. In a 
century when practically all the miliiary power w-as held by the arisrocracN*, 
the enterprise required a u'ild courage in a Cxar armed only irith his personal 
soldiery and the unreliable support of the merchants and the populace. Some 
contemporaries assure vis that in this critical period Ivan, then Thirty-five, 
aged twenty yeam,“ 

Ivan now made Alexandrovsk his regular residence, and tiansformcd it 
into a fortified citadel. The strain of his revolt against the boyars, added to 
the failure of the long war against Livonia, may have disordered a never 
quite balanced mind. He clothed his guardsmen like monks in black cassocks 
and skull caps, called himself their abbot, sang in their choir, attended Mass 
with them daily, and so fervently prostrjiTcd himself before the altar that 
his forehead was repeatedly bruised. This added to the awe that he inspired; 
Russia began to mingle reverence wirh the fear it felt for him; and even rhe 
armed oprichaiki were so abject before him that they came to be called his 
dvOT or court, 

Ivan's revolution, like others, had its terror. Those who opposed it and 
were caught were executed without mercy. A, monastic chronicle, presum¬ 
ably hostile to him, reckoned the casualties of his wrath m those veara 
(1560--70) at 3.470; often, it reports, the victim was executed “wdth his 
udfe,” or “with his wife and children,” and, in one case, “with ten men 
who came to his hcl[)." Prince Vladimir and his mother were put to death, 
but his children were spared and provided for. Tlic Gear, we arc told, asked 
the monks to pray for the repose of his victims' souk He defended the 
executions as the usual punishment for treason, especially in rime of war; an 
agent of Poland conceded the argument; and an Englishman who witnessed 
some of the butdicry prayed. “Would to God our own stiff-necked rebels 
could be taught their duty to their prince afrer the same fashion!”** 

The climax of the terror came in Novgorod. Ivan had recently given its 
archbishop a large sum to repair churches, and thought himself popular with 
at least the clergy there. But he was informed that a document—not in¬ 
disputably gcnuine-had been found behind a picture of the Virgin in a 
Novgorod monastery, pledging the co-operatioo of Novgorod and Pskov 
with Poland in an attempt to overthrow the &ar. On Ja'nuarv 1, 1570, a 
strong military force led by oprichniki pounced upon Novgorod, sacked its 
monasteries, and arrested 500 monks and priests. Arriving in person on 
January 6, Ivan ordered those clerics who could not pay fifty rubles' ransom 
to be ffog^d to death. The archbishop was unfrocked and j^ed, .\ccordin^ 
CO the Third Chronicle of N ovgorod a massacre of the population ensued for 
five weeks; sometimes 500 persons were slain in a day; the official records 
number 3.770 dead; Ivan protested they were onK' 1,50^. Since many iticr- 
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chants, eager for the reopening of trade witfi the West, were believed to have 
shared in the conspiracy, the soldiers of the Qtar burned all the shop in the 
city, and the homes of the merchants in the suburbs; even the farmhouses 
in the environs were destroyed. Unless unfriendly monastic chroniclers 
have exaggerated the carnage, we must go back to the punishment of re^ 
belbous Liege by Charles the Bold (1468), or the Sack of Rome by the 
troop of Charles V (1527) to find analogies for h-an's savage revenge. 
Novgorod never recovered its old prominence in the commercial life of 
Russia. Ivan passed on to Pskov, where he restricted his soldiers to pillage. 
Then he returned to Moscow and celebrated with a royal masquerade ball 
his escap from a dangerous conspiracy. 

So turbulent a reign hardly favored economic progress or cultural pur^ 
suits. Commerce was favored in peace and wounded in war. In the lands 
allotted to the oprichniki^ and then on other lands as well, the peasant 
was legally attached to the soil as a means of promoting continuous culti¬ 
vation (15S1); serfdom, rare in Russia before 1500, became by 1600 the law 
of the land. Taxation was predatory, iniiatiori was precipitous. The ruble 
in 1500 was worth ninety-four, in 1600 menty-four, times the ruble of 
1910; wc need nor follow the decline further, except to note, as one of 
the lessons of history, that money is the last thing that a man should save. 

The improvident fertility of fomibes and exhaustion of soils compelled a 
restless migration to fresh terrain. When this passed the Urals it found a 
Tatar khanate established over a population of fi^hkirs and Ostyaks, around 
a capital known by the Cossack word Sihir, In 1 581 Semen Stroganov en^ 
listed 600 Cossacks and sent them under Ermak 'nmofeevitch to conquer 
these tribes. It was done; western Siberia became part of the swelling Rus¬ 
sian realm; and Ermak, who had been a brigand chief, was canonized by the 
Orthodox Church, 

Tlie Church remained the real ruler of Russia, for the fear of God was 
ev'erywhere, while Ivan's reach was limited. Strict rules of ritual, if not of 
morality, bound even the Czar; the priests saw to it that he wa.shcd his hands 
after giving audience to ambassadors from outside the Orthodox pale. No 
Roman Catholic worship u'as allowed, but Protestants were tolerated as feb 
low foes of the Roman pope. Ivan IV'', like Henry VllI, prided himself on 
his knowledge of theology. He indulged in a public debate in the Kremlin 
with a Bohemian Lutheran diATne, and it must be admitted that the most 
violent of the Czais conducted the discussion with more courtesy than ap¬ 
peared in the religious disputes of contemporary Germany.^® He did not 
come off so well with another theologian. At a Sunday service In rhe 
Cathedral of the Assumption (1568) Philip, Metropolitan of Moscow, con¬ 
spicuously refused the blessing that Ivan solicited. Thrice the Czar asked 
for it in vain. VVTicn his attendants demanded reason for the refusal, Philip 
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began tG Usi Ivan’s crimes and debaucheries. “Hold thy peace,” cried the 
Gar, "and give me thy blessing! ” "My silence,” answered the prelate, "lays 
a sin upon thy soul, and calls down thy death.” Ivan departed unblessed, 
and for a wondering month Philip remained unhurt. Then a servitor of the 
Gar entered the cathedral, seized the Metropolitan, and dragged him to a 
prison in Tver, His fate is debated} the account accepted by the Russian 
Church is that he was burned alive. In 1651 he was canonized, and his relics 
remained till ipi j an object of reverence in the Uspenskiy Sobor. 

The Chinch still produced most of the literature and art of Russia. Print¬ 
ing arrived about 1491, but the only books printed during this reign were 
manuals of prayer. The leading scholar was the metropolitan Macarius; in 
1519, aided by secretaries, he began to compile the sunHving licerarurc of 
his country in twelve huge volumes, which again were almost entirely rcli- 
gious, mostly monkish, chronicles, h-an’s confessor Sylvester composed a 
famous Dofftostroi^ or Household Book, as a guide to domestic economy, 
manners, and eternal salvarion; we note in it the admonition to the husband 
to beat his wife lovingly, and precise instructions for spitting and for bW- 
Ing the nose.** Ivan himself, in his letters, was not the least vigorous writer 
of his time. 

The most brilliant product of Russian art under his rule was the Churcli 
of Basil the Blessed (Khrani Vasiha Blajennoi), which still stands aloof from 
the Kremlin at one end of the Red ScjUare. On returning from his triumphani 
campaigu-s against Kazan and Astrakhan (]5}4) Ivan began what he called 
Pokrovsld Sobor—the Cathedral of the Intercession of the Virgin, to whom 
he judiciously ascribed his victories. Around this central shrine of saonc 
rlicrc later rose seven chapels in W'ood, dedicated to saints on whose festivals 
Ivan had overcome his foes. Each chapel was crowned with a graceful 
painted cupola, each bulbous but varying from the others in ornament. The 
final chapel, raised to St. Basil in 158B, gave its name in time to the whole 
charming ensemble. Inevitable legend credited the architecture to an Italian, 
and told how Ivan had gouged out his eyes lest he should ever rival this 
masterpiece; but it was two Russians;, Barma and Postnikov, who designed it, 
merely adopting some Renaissance motives in its decoration,” Every year, 
on Palm Sunday, as part of rhe wisdom of government, the lords and elergj* 
of Moscow walked in awesome procession to this cathedral; the metropolitan 
rode sideways on a horse equipjicd with artificial cars to simulate the ass 
on which Christ was described as entering Jcnisalem; and the Gar, on foot, 
humbly ltd the horse by the bridle; banners, crosses, icons, and censers 
iluurishcd, and children raised hosannas of praise and gratitude to inclement 
skies for tlic biasings of Russian life. 

By 1580 Ivan seemed to have triumphed over all his enemies. He had 
survived several wives, was married ro a sixth, and thought of adding an- 
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Other in friendly bigsuny.^* He had four children: the first died iu infancv, 
the third, Feodor, was a haif-wjt; the fourth, Dmitri, was alleged to have 
epileptic fits. One day in November 1580, the Czar, seeing the wife of his 
second son. Ivan, in what seemed to him iTinnodcst atdre, reproved and 
struck her; she miscarried; the Czarevitch reproached his father; the Czar, 
in unpremeditated rage, struck him on the head with the imperial staff; the 
son died from the blow. The Czar went insane with remorse; he spent his 
dav^ and nights crying aloud with grief; each morning he offered his resig¬ 
nation; but even the boyars now preferred him to his sonis. lie survived 
three years more. Then a strange disease attacked him, which made his body 
swell and emit an unbearable stench. On March i fi, 1584, he died while play¬ 
ing chess wHth Boris Godunov. Gossip accused Boris of poisoning him, and 
the stage was set for grand opera in the history of the czars. 

must not think of Iv.m IV'' ns merely an ogre of brutality. Tall and 
strong, he would has'c been handsome but for a broad Dar nose that over¬ 
lay a spreading mutstacht and a heavy auburn beard. The appellation 
Greznyi is mistranslated Terrible; it meant, rather, awesome, like the Au- 
jrusTus that was applied to the Caesars; Ivan III had also received the name. 
To our minds, and even to his cruel contemporaries, he was repulsively cruel 
and vengeful, and he was a merciless judge. He lived in the age of the 
Spanish Enquisidon, the burning of Serve tus, the decapitating habits of Henry 
^ Ill, the Marian persecution, the Massacre of St. Bartholomew; when he 
heard of this holocaust (which a pope welcomed ^Hth praise) he denounced 
the barljarism of the West.^* He had some provocations, w-hich set on fire a 
readily comhiistible temper made violent by heredity or environment; some¬ 
times, saj's a vtntncss, a small annoyance made him “foam at the mouth like a 
horse." He confessed and at rimes exaggerated his sins and crimes, so that 
his enemies could only plagiarize him in their accusations. He studied zeal¬ 
ously, and made himself the best-educated layman of his land and time. He 
had a sense of humor, and could roar with Jovian laughter, bur a sinister 
cunning showed often in his smile. He paved his hell with wonderful in¬ 
tentions: he w'DuId protect the poor and the weak against the rich and the 
strong; he would favor commerce and the middle classes as checks on the 
feudal and t^uarrclsome aristocracy; he would open a door of trade in goods 
and ideas to the West; he would give Rwssia a new administrative da.ss not 
bound, like the boyars; to ancient and stagnant ways; he would free Russia 
from the Tatars, and raise her out of chaos into unity. He was a barbarian 
barbarously struggling to be civilized. 

He failed because he never matured to self-mastery. The reforms that he 
had planned were half forgotten in the c.xcitcment of revolution. He left 
the peasants more bitterly subject to the landlords than before; he clogged 
rhe avenues of trade with war; he drove able men into the arms of the enemy; 
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he divided Russia into hostile halves, and guided her into anarchy* He gave 
his people a demoralizing example of pious cradtj" and uncontrolled passion. 
He killed his ablest son, and bequeathed his throne to a weakling whose in¬ 
capacity invited dvil war. He was one of the many men of his rime of whom 
it might be said that it would have been better for their country and humanity 
if they had never been bom* 


CHAPTER XXX 


The Genius of Islam 

1258-1520 


T HF. Aloslem world had sustained, from 1095 to 1191, a series of assaujrs 
as violent and religious as those by which it later subdued the Balkans 
and changed a thousand churches into mosques. Eight Crusades^ inspired bv 
a doKcn popcs^ had hurled the royalty^ cliivalr}% and nibble of Europe against 
Mohammedan citadels in Asia Minor^ Syria^ Palestine, Egypt, and Tunisia; 
and though these attacks had finally failed, tliey had gravely weakened the 
order and resources of the Moslem states. In Spain the Crusades had suc¬ 
ceeded; there Islam had been beaten back while its sunnvors were crowded 
into a Granada wiTose doom was leisurcl>" delayed. Sicily had been taken 

# r ■■ 

from Islam by the virile Normans, But what \ierc th«c woutids and ampu¬ 
tations compared with the wild and ruinous descent of the iMongols (1119^ 
58) into Transoxiana, Persia, and Iraq? City after city that had been a haven 
nf Afoslcm civilization was subjected 10 pitlagc, massacre, and fire—Bokhara, 
Samarkand, BalUh, Mcev, Nishapur, Rayy, Herat, Baghdad,.., Provincial 
and municipaJ governments were shattered; canals, neglected, succumbed to 
the swirling sand; commerce was put to flight; sditjols and liliraries were 
destroyed; scholars and scientists were scattered, slaughtered, or enslaved. 
Tlie spirit of Islam was broken for almost a century. It slowly revived; and 
then Timur’s Tatars swept across western Asia in a fresh desolation, and the 
Ottoman Turks cut their way through Asia Minor to the Bosporus. No 
other civilization in history has kn(i\^‘n disasters so numerous, so widespread, 
and so comple te. 

And yet the Mongols, Tatars, and l urks brought their new blood to ne- 
[)lace the human rivers they had shed. Islam had grown luxurious and supine; 
Baghdad, bke Coastanrinople, had lost the will to live by Its oivn arms; men 
there were so in love with easeful life that they half invited death; that pic¬ 
turesque civilization, too, as well as the B^-zantine, was ripe to die. Bur so 
rich liad it been that—like ancient Greece and Rcnais^ce Italy—it was able, 
by its salvaged fragments and memories, to dvilke its conquerors, Persia un¬ 
der the iMongol II-Khans developed an enlightened government, produced 
good literature and majestic art, and graced history with a noble scholar, 
Rashidu'd-Din, In TransoxLana Timur built almost as impressively as he had 
destroyed; and amid his ravages he paused to honor tiafiz. In Anatolia the 
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Turks were already cirtlked, and poers among thctii were as plentiful as 
concubines. In Egypt the Mamluks continued to build like giants; and in 
West Africa Islam fathered a philosopher-historian beside whom the grear- 
GSt pundits of contentporan^ Christendom were nudges snared and startled 
in the cobtrebs of Scholasticism. And meanwhile Isbm was spreading 
through India to the farthest readies of the East. 


I. THE 1 L-KHA\$ OF PERSJa; 1 265-1 3 37 

When Marco Polo set out across Persia (1171) to sec the Qiina of Rubbi 
Khan, he found liimseif within the Mongol Empire almost all the way. His¬ 
tory had never before recorded so vast a realm. On the west it touched the 
Dnieper in Russb; in the south it included the Crimea, Iraq, Petsb, Tibet, 
and India to the Ganges; in the east it embraced Indochina, China, and Korea; 
in the north lay its original home, iMongolia. Throughout these states the 
Mongol rulers maintained roads, promoted commerce, protected travelers, 
and permitted freedom of worship to diverse faiths. 

Hulagti, grandson of Genghis Khan, after destroying Baghdad (12 58), es¬ 
tablished a new capital at Marsgha in northwest Persia. When he died (1265) 
his son Abaqa bec.anie khan or prince of Persia, loosely subject to the distant 
Kublaj Khan; so began the Il-KJian dyiiast\' that ruled Persia and Iraq dll 
1337. Greatest of the line was Ghaian Khan. He was almost the shortest man 
among his troops, but his wilJ was stronger ilian their arms. He broke off 
allegbnct to the Great Khan in Mongolia or China, and made his state an 
independent kingdom, with its capital at Tabriz. Envoys came to hiju from 
China, India, Egj-pt, England, Spain. . , . He reformed administration, 
stabilized ihe currency, protected the peasants from landlords and robbers, 
and promoted such prosperity'' as recalled Baghdad in its proudest days. At 
Tabriz he built a mosque, two colleges, a philosophical academy, an ob- 
seiwatory, a Iibr3n% a hospital. He set aside the revenues of ceirain lands in 
lieqieniity to support these institutions, and secured for them the leading 
scholars, physicians, and scientists of the age. He was himself a man of wide 
culture and many language.^, apparently including Latin.* For himself he 
raised a mausoleum so majestic and Immense that his death (1304) seemed 
a triumphal entry' into a nobler home. 

Marco Polo described Tabriz as “a great and glorious city.” Fra Oderic 
(1310) pronounced it “the finest city in the world for trade. Every' article 
is found here in abundance. . . . The Christbns here say that the revenue 
the city pays to its ruler is greater than that which all of France pays to its 
king.”® GaHjo {1404} called it “a mighry^ city abounding in riches and 
goods,” with “many fine buildings,” magnificenr mosques, and ‘‘the most 
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spJen Jid bathhoases in the wi>rld.’^ ® He calculated the population at a mil¬ 
lion. souls. 

Uijaitu continued the enlightened policies of his broiher Ghazan. His 
reign saw some of the noblest architecture and illumination in Persian his¬ 
tory. The career of hiS chancellor, RashiduM-Din FadJu'Uah,. Ulustrares the 
prosperic)^ of education^ scholarship, and literature at this time. Rashidu'd- 
Din was born in 1147 at Hamadan, perhaps of Jewish parentagej so hts 
enemies held, citing his remarkable knowledge of Mosaic Law. He scr^-ed 
Abaqa as physician, Ghazan as premier, Oljaitu as treasurer. In an eastern 
suburb of Tabriz he established the Rab-i-Rashidi, or Rashidi Foundation, 
a spacious university center. One of his letters, preserved in the Library of 
Cambridge University, describes it: 

In it wc have built twcnt}'-fonr cara^^anseniis [inns] touching die 
sky. ii500 shops surpassing pvraniids in steadfastne^, and 
fascinating houses. S^ubrious baths, plra^ant gardens, stores, mills, 
factories for cloth weaving and paper-making * . . have been con¬ 
structed. * * * People from every city and border have been removed 
to the said Rab'. Among diem are 200 reciters of the Koran. . *. Wc 
Imvc given dwellings to 400 other scholars, theologians, jurists, and 
traditinnall'its [Hi^dkh scholars] in die street which is named "The 
Street of the Scholars"'; daily payments, pensiDnSp yearly clothing al¬ 
lowances, soap money and sw eets money have been granted for them 
all. Wc have established 1,000 other students... and have given orders 
for their pensions and daily pav *.. in order that they may be com- 
fortablv and peacefully ciccupied in acquiring kiioivledge and profit¬ 
ing people hy it, Wc have prescribed, too, which and how many 
smdents should study w'lth which professor and teacher;^ and after 
ascertaining each knoivledge-seeker's aptness of mind and capability 
of learning a pardculat branch of the sciences , . . wc have ordered 
him to learn that sden.ee*. *. 

Fift\^ skilled phj^cians who have come from the dries of Hindu¬ 
stan, China, Misr lEgvpt], and Sha’m [Syria] have all been granted 
our particular attention and favor in a thousand way$; wc have 
ordered cliat they should frequent our "House qf Hcalin^^ [ hospital ] 
cveiy^ day, and that everj" one should take ten students capable of 
learning medicine under his care, and train them in the pracrice of 
this noble arc. To each of the opridans and surgeons and boncsetters 
w-'ho work in , * * our hospital w c have ordered that five of the sons 
of our servitors should be entrusted so as to be instrumed in the 
oculist’s art, in surgery and boneserring. For all diese men , * , w^e 
have founded a quarter hehJjid onr hospital . *, their street U called 
'’The Street of the Healers*” Other craftsmen and industrialists^ too^ 
whom w'c have transferred from various countries, have been estab¬ 
lished, each group in a particular street*^ 
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We must marvel at the industry of a man who, while actively sharing in 
the administration of a kingdom, found time and knowledge to write five 
books on theology, four on medicine and government, and a voluminous 
history of the world. Moreover, an admiring Moslem assures us, Rashidu'd- 
Din could give to his writing only the dme beru'cen morning prayer and 
sunrise* however, there are cloudy days even in Azerbai jan. He labored seven 
years on his Janii^ut-TmL'arikb, or C&mpendimtJ of Hiitories; he published 
it in tw'o tremendous volumes, which in English w^ould make seven. Here 
were subsrantiiil accounts of the Mongols from Genghis Khan to Ghazan; 
of the various Mohammedan states and d^Tiastics in Eastern and Western 
[slam; of Persia and Judea before and after Mohammed; of China and India, 
with a full study of Buddha and Buddhism; and a chasteningly brief report 
on the doings and ideas of European kings, popes, and philosophers. Those 
who have read these volumes-not yet translated into a European tongue— 
pronounce them the most valuable and scholarly work in all the prose liter¬ 
ature of Persia. Nor only did RashiduM-Din use the archives of his own 
govemmem; he engaged Chinese scholars to secure for him Chinese treaties 
and other documents, and he appears to have read these—and Arabic, He¬ 
brew', Turkish, and Alongolian authorities—in their original languages.^ 

To transmit this C<K//peijdhiJn to posterity despite dme and war, Rashi- 
du’d-Dln sent copies to scattered libraries, had it translated and disseminated 
in Arabic, anti assigned revenues for making tsvo copies every year, one in 
Arabic, one in Persian, to be presented to some city of the Moslem w'orld. 
Nevertheless much of It has been lost, along with his other wwks, and 
perhaps as rhe result of his political disaster. In 1311 Uljaitu as.sociated with 
him Ali-Shah 25 co-chancellor of the exchequer, kinder Uljaitu’s successor, 
Abu Sa'id, Ali-Shah spread divers charges against his colleague, and per¬ 
suaded the Khan that Rashidu'd-Din and his son Ibrahim had poisoned 
Uljaitu. The liisturian was dismised, and soon thereafter w^as put to death 
(1318), at the age of seventy', along with one of his sons. His properties 
were confiscated, his foundations were deprived of their endowments, and 
the suburb Rab*-i-Ra.shidi was plundered and destroyed. 

Abu Sa*id made belated amends by appointing another son of the historian 
his vizier. Ghiyarhu'd-Dia governed wisely and justly, .'\ftcr -Abu Sa'id’s 
death a period of anarchy brought the dynastj’ of the Il-Khans to an end, 
and their realm was divided inm petty states ravaged by w'ar and redeemed 
by poetrv'. 


n. HAFIZ: 13^0-89 

For in Persia evety ocher man wrote verses, and kings honored poets onlv 
next to mistresses, calligraphers, and generals. In Hafiz’s rime a score of 
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Persian poets won renown from the Mcdirerranean to the Ganges and from 
Yemen to Samiirkand. All of them^ however, bowed to Shamsu'd-Dm Mu¬ 
hammad Hafiz, and assured him that he had surpassed the melodius Sa'di 
himself. He agreed with this estimate, and addressed himself reverently: 


I have never seen any poetry sweeter than thine, O Hafiz, 

1 swear it by that Koran which thou keepest in thy bosom.^ 


Hafiz means rcTnemberer: it was a title given to anyone who, hke our poet, 
had memorbed the whole Koran, Bom at Shiraz at a dace and of ancestry 
unknown, he soon fell into verse. His first patron w^as Abu Ishaq, W'ho had 
been appointed shah of Pars (southeastern Persia) by Ghazan Khan, Abu 
Ishaq so loved poetry that he neglected government. When warned that 
hostile forces were preparing to attack his capital, Shiraz, he remarked what 
a fool a man must be to waste so fair a spring on war. An insensirivc general, 
Tbn-Muzaffar, captured Shiraz, killed Abu Ishaq {1351 )t forbade the drink¬ 
ing of wine, and closed every tavern in the town. Hafiz wrote a nioumful 
elegy; 

Though wine gives delight, and the wind distills the perfume 
of the rose. 

Drink not the wine to the strains of the harp, for the constable 
is alerr 

Hide the goblet in the deeve of the patchwork cloak. 

For the rime, like the eye of the decanter, pouis forth blood. 

Wash the wine stain from your dervish cloak wirh tears. 

For it IS the season of piety^ and the time of abstinertceJ 

iMuzafFar's successor, finding prohibition impracticable, or having discovered 
that wine-bibbers can be more easily ruled than puritans, reopened the 
taverns, and Hafiz gave him immortality. 

He followed Persian conventions in spending so many verses on wine; at 
times he reckoned a glass of wine as “w^orth more than a virgin^s kiss.*’* 
But even the grape grows dry after a thousand couplets, and soon Hafiz 
found love, virgina] or pracricedt indispensable to poctr)^ 

Knowest thou %vhat fortune b? TTs beauty's sight obtaining: 

*Tis asking in her lane for alms, and royal pomp disdaining." 

No freedom now seemed so sweet as lovers slavery. 

Our stay is brief, but since we may attain 

The glory that is love, do not disdain 

To hearken to the pleadings of the hcatt; 

Beyond the mind life's secret will remain. 
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Ivtavc then yom work and kiss your dtar one m\\\ 

With this rich counsel I ebe world endow; 

When spring buds lure, the wind deserrs his mill 
And gendy glides to kiss the ledy bough. ... 

Belle of Shiraz, grant me but love's demanci 
And for your mole—that clinging gran of sand 
Upon a check of pearl—Hafiz would give 
All of Bokhara^ all of Samarkand. . . . 

If I with Fate but once might thrown die dieei 
rd try a throw, no matter w^hat the price. 

To have my breath, O Love, be one with v^ours; 

WhAL need would I have tlien for paradise? *.. 

He w^ho of gold and silk your tresses spun. 

Who made the red rose and the whice rose one. 

And gave your check to them for honeymoon- 
Gin He not patience give to me, His son? 

He seems at last to have cooled into marriage; if we interpret his subtle verses 
rightly, he found a wife, and had several children, before he could quite make 
up his mind between ijvoman and wdne* Tn some verses he seems to mourn her 
death: 

Aly lady, chat did change this house of mine 
Into a heaven when that she dwelt therein 
From head to foot an angeFs grace divine 
Enwrapped her; pure she was, spotless of sin; 

Fairas rhe moon her countenance, and u^ise; 

Lords of the kind and tender glance, her ey*« 

With an abounding loveliness Sd shine. 

Then said ttiy heart: Here will I take my rest! 

This city breathes her lov^e in every part. 

But to a distaiit bourne was she addressed, 

Alas! he knew' it not, alas, poor heart! 

The influence of some cold malignant star 
Has loosed my hand that held her* Inne and far 
She joumeyeth that lay upon my breasi.^^ 

In any case he became domesticated, cultivated a quiet privacy, and seldom 
stirred abroad; he would, he said^ let hk poems iravel for him. He was in- 
viced to many a royal courtt and moved for a mottictir to accept Sultan 
Ahmad's offer of a home in the royal palace at Baghdad.*^ But hk love for 
Shiraz kept him prisriner; he doubted if paradise itself had streams as lovely, 
fir roses as red. He indited a kud^ now* and rfien^ to the Persbn kinglets of 
his time, in hopes of a gift to eas: his poverty; for there w'ere no publishers 
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ui Persia to launch one’s ink upon public seas, and art had to TS'ait, hat in 
hand, in the anttrchambeis of nobles or kings. Once, indeed, Hafiz almost 
went abroad: an Indian shah sent him not only an invitation hut money for 
the trip; he set out, and reached Hormuz on the Persian Gulf; he was about 
to board a ship when a tempest upset his Imagination and enamored him of 
stahility. He returned to Shiraz, and sent the shah a poem in lieu of himself. 
The divan or collected poetry of Hafiz contains 693 poems. Most arc 
odes, some are quatrains, some are unintelligible fragments. They are more 
difhcuk than Dante to translate, for they jingle with multiple rhymes which 
in English would make doggerel, and they teem with recondite allusions 
that dckled the wits of the time but now lie heavy on the wings of song. 
Often he can be better rendered in prose; 

The night w'as about to fade svheti, drawn by the perfume of the 
roses, I went dou'tt into ihc garden to seek, Like the nightingale, balm 
for my fever. In the shadow' there gleamed a rose, a rose red as a veiled 
lamp, and 1 gazed upon its coimienanec. ,,, 

The rose is lovely cudy because the face of my beloved is lovely, 

... A^Tiat were the fragrance of the greensward and the breeze that 
blows in the garden were it not for the cheek of mv beloved, which 
is like a tulipr ... 

In the darkness of the night I sought to unloose my heart from the 
bonds of thy tresses, bur I felt the touch of thy cheek, and drank of 
thy lips. 1 pressed thee to mv breast, and thv hair enveloped me like 
a flame, i pressed $ny lips to thine, and pelded up my heart and soul 
to thee as in ransomJ* 

Hafiz w-as one of those blessed and harassed souls who, through art. poetry, 
imitation, and half-unconscious draire, have become so sensitive to beauty 
that they wish to worship—wirh eyes and speech and fingertips—every fair 
form in stone or paint or fiesh or flower, and suffer in stifled silence a.s 
beauty passes by; but who find, in each day’s fresh revelation of loveliness 
or grace, some forgiveness for the brevity of beauty and the sovereignty of 
death. So Hafiz mingled blasphemies with his adoration, and fell into angr)' 
heresies even w'^hile praising the Eternal One as the source from which all 
earthly beauty flows. 

Many have sought to make him respectable by interpreting his wine as 
Spiritual Ecstasy, bis taverns as monasteries, his flames as the Divine Fire. 
It IS true that he became a Sufi and a sheik, assumed the dervish robe, and 
wrote poems of misty mysticism; but his real gods were wine, woman, and 
song, A movement was begun to try him for unbelief, but he escaped by 
pleading that the heretical verses w'crc meant to express the views of a Qiris- 
tian, not his own. And yet be wrote: 
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O unlot] chink noc ch^c you axe shcltexcd from the sin of pride. 

For the difference berween the mosque and the iniidd chwch b 
but vanitj\^* 

where of cour^ means Christian* Sometimes it seemed to Haliz rfiac 

G<k 1 was but a figment of man^s hope: 

And He who drau^ us in ihese dashing days. 

Whom we adore, though wc know whom He sjays. 

He well may sorrow, for when we are gone, 

He too uiU vanish in that sel^anie bkze.^^ 


When he died his orthi>doxy was so doubtful, and his hedonism so volu- 
miaous, that some objected to giving him a religious funeral; but his friends 
saved the day by allegorizing his poetry. A later generation enshrined his 
bones in a gardcn—chc Hafiziyya—flaming w ith the roses of Shiraz^ and the 
poet^s prediction was folfilled—that his grave would become place of 
pilgrimage for the freedom-lovers of all the world,On the alabaster tomb¬ 
stone was engraved one of the master's poems, profoundly religious at last: 

Where are the ddings of imion.=’ chat I may arise— 

Forth from the dust I ’will rise up to welcome died 
My soul, like a homiTig bird, yearning for paradise. 

Shall arise and soar, from die snares of the world set free. 

WTien the voice of thy love shall call me to be thv slave, 

I shall rise to a greater far than the mastery 
Of life and the living, time and the mortal span. 

Pour doMTi, O Lord! from the clouds of thy guiding graces 
The rain of a mercy that quickeneth on my grave. 

Before, like dust diat the uind bears from place to place, 

I arise and flee beyond the kno’ivledge of man. 

When to my grave thou turnese thy blessed feet. 

Wine and the lute thou shale bring in thine hand to me; 

Thy voice shall ring through the folds of my winding-sheet. 

And I will arise and dance to thy minstrelsy. 

Though I be old^ cUsp me one night to thy breast, 

And It ’H'hen the dawn shall come id au oken me, 

Wth the flush of youth on my cheek from thy bosom uiil rise. 

Rise up! let mine eyes delight m thy stately grace! 

Thou art the goal to which all men's endeavor has pressed. 

And thou the idol of Hafiz's worship' thy face 

From the world and life shall bid him come forth and arise! 
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ttL 1 lAiUR: 13 56-1403 

We fim hear of the I’acars as a nomad people of Central Asia, kin and 
neighbors to the iMongols, and joining these in Eiiropean raids. A Chinese 
writer of rhe thirteenth centurv^ describes the common mn of them much 
as Jordanes had pictured the Hims a thousand years before: short of starure, 
hideous of \nsage to those unfamiliar wiih rhcnL innocent of letters, skiiled 
in war, aimincf their arrows unerringly from a speeding horse, and continuing 
their race bv an assiduous polygamy. In trek and campaigns they rook with 
them bed and board—wive^ and children* camels^ horses, sheep, and dogs; 
pastured the animals hervveen battles, fed on their milk and fiesh, clothed 
themselves with their skins. They ate gluttonously when supplies ’^\^crc 
plentiful, but they could bear hunger and thirst* heat and cold, *^morc pa- 
tientlv than any people in the world.”Armed with arrows—sometimes 
ripped with flariung naphtha—and cannon and all the medieval mechankms 
of siege, they were a fit and ready instrumenr for a man who dreamed of 
empire \sdth his inorheris milk. 

UTten Genghis Khan died (1127) he divided his dominions among hLs 
four sons. To Jagatai he gave the region around Saniarkajtd, and the name 
of this son came to be applied to the Mongol or Tatar tribes under his rule. 
Timur (i.c+, iron) u'as bum at Kesh in Transoxiana to the emir of one such 
tribe. According to Clavijo the new "'Scourge of God*' assumed this func¬ 
tion precociously: he organized bands of young thieves to steal sheep or 
cattle from near-by herds**® In one of these enterprises he lost the third and 
fourth fingers of bis right hand; in another he was wounded in the heel, and 
so bmped the rest of his life.*^ His enemies called him Tinmr-i-Lang, Timur 
the Lame, which careless Occidentals like Marlowe made into Taniburlanc 
or Tamerlane. He found time for a little schooling; he read poetr)% and 
knew the difference between art and degeneradon. When he was sixteen 
his father bequeathed to him the leadership of the tribe and retired to a 
monastery* for the world, the old man said* is better than a goMen vase 
filled wHth serpents and scorpions/* * The father, we are told, advised his son 
always to support religion. Timur followed the precept even to turning men 
into minarets. 

In i}6i the khan of Mongolia appointed Khoja Ilias governor of Trans- 
oxiana, and made Timur one of Kho ja’s councilors. But the energetic youth 
was not ripe for statesmanship; he quarreled riolendy with other members 
of Khoja*s staff, and was forced to flee frtsm Samarkand into the desert. I Ic 
gathered some youthful warriors about hmt, and joined his band ’wdth that 


■ This, however, h fmai TUiiur's Meniofri fv, j >, supposeJly dkrartd by him m last yrara. 
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of hls brotKer Amir [ tiufcin, u'ho \i'as in like itraits. W^atiJtriing from one 
hiding place to another, they were hardened in body and soul by danger, 
homelessness, and poverty, undl they were raised to moderate fortune by be¬ 
ing employed to suppress a revolt in Sistan. So ripened, they declared war 
on Khoja, deposed and slew him, and became joint rulers, at Samarkand, 
over the Jagarai tribes (j }d5). Five years later Timur connived at the as¬ 
sassination of Amir Husein, and became sole sultan. 

“In 769," (i jdy) reads his dubious autobiography, "1 entered my thirt)'- 
third year; and being of restless disposition, 1 was much inclined to invade 
some of the neighboring countries." *“ Resting at Samarkand during the 
winters, he marched forth almost ever)" spring in a new campaign. He 
taught the towns and tribes of Tramsoxiana to accept his rule docilely; he 
conquered Khuras^m and Sistan, and subdued the rich cities of Herat and 
Kabul; he discouraged resistance and revolt by savage punishments. When 
the city of SabzaA^'ar surrendered after a costly siege, he took 2,000 captives, 
“piled them alive one upon another, compacted them with bricks and clay, 
and erected them into a minaret, so that men, being apprised of the majesty 
of his wrath, might not be seduced by the demon of arrogance”; so the 
matter is reported by a contemporary panegynisL** The town of Zirih missed 
the point and resisted; the heads of its citizens made more minarets. Timur 
overran Azerbaijan, took Lurisran and Tabriz, and sent their artists to 
Samarkand. In 1587 Isfahan yielded, and accepted a Tatar garrison, but when 
Timur had gone the population rose and slew the garrison. He returned with 
his army, stormed the city, and ordered each of his troops to bring him the 
head of a Persian. Seventy thousand Isfahan heads, we are told, were set on 
the walls, or M'crc made into tow'ers to adom the streets.®* Appeased, Timur 
reduced the ta.Yes that the city had been paying to its governor. The re¬ 
maining tow-ns of Persia paid ransom quietly. 

At Shiraz in 1387, says a rradidon too pretty to be trusted, Timur sum¬ 
moned to hb prcscDce the town’s must famous citizen, and angrily quoted to 
him the lines which had offered all Bokhara and Samarkand for the mole on 
a lady’s cheek. “With the blows of my lustrous sword,” Timur is said to ha^x 
complained, "I have subjugated most of the habitable globe ... to embellish 
Samarkand and Bokhara, the scats of my government; and you, miserable 
wretch, would sell them both for the black mole of a Turk of Shiraz! ” Hafiz, 
we arc assured, bowed low and said: “.Mas, O Prince, it is this prodigality 
which is the cause of the misery in which you find me.” Timur so relished 
the reply that he spared tlie poet and gave him a handsome gift. It is regret¬ 
table iliar no early bi^rapher of Timur mentions this charming incident.** 

WTiilc Tunur w as in south Persia word w as brought to him that Tuqat- 
mish, Khan of the Golden Horde, had taken advantage of his a b^ n ce to 
invade Transosiana, and even to sack that picturesque Bokhara which Hafiz 
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had valued ai half a mole. Timur marched a tlioujiand miles tiarth {consider 
che commissary problems involved in such a inarch), and drove Teqatmish 
back to the Volga. Turning south and west, he raided Iraq, Georgia, and 
Armenia, slaughtering en route rite liereticaJ Sayvids, whom he branded as 
**misguided communists."''* He took Baghdad (1393) at the request of its 
inhabitants, who could no longer pur up with the cruelty of their Sultan 
Ahmed ibn Uways. Finding the old capital in decay, he bade his aides re¬ 
build it; mcanw'hiJe he added some choice wives to his harem, and a cele¬ 
brated musician to his court. limed found asylum in Bmsa with the 
Oirtonian Sultan Bajazet I; Timur demanded Ahmed's cxcradidon- Bajazet 
replied that this w'ould violate Turkish canons of hospitality. 

Timur would have advanced at once upon Brusa, but Tuqatmish had 
again invaded TransoxLma. The angrj' Tatar swept across south Russia, and, 
Tivhilc Tuqattnlsb bid in the wilderness, he sacked the Golden Horde’s cities 
of Sarai and Astrakhan. Unresisted, Timur marched his army westward 
from the Volga to che Don, and perhaps pianned to add all Russia to his 
realm. Russians of all provinces prayed feverishly, and the Migin of Vladi¬ 
mir was borne to iMoscow between lines of kneeling suppliants who cried 
out, “Alother of God, save Russia!" The poverty' of the steppes helped to 
save it. Finding little to plunder, Timur turned back at the Don, and led his 
weary and hungry' soldiers back to Samarkand (1393^6)* 

In India, said all reports, there was tvcalth enough to buy a hundred 
Ri^ias. Proclaiming ihar Moslem rulers in north India were too tolerant of 
Hindu idolatry', and that all FI Indus must be converted to Mohammedanism, 
Timur, agedsixty-rhree, set our for India at the head of 93,000 men (i 39S). 
Near Delhi he met the army of its Sultan Mahmud, defeated him, slaughtered 
100,000 (?) prisoners, pillaged the capital, and brought back to Samarkand 
all that his troops and beasts could carry of the fabled riches of India. 

In 1399, still remembering Ahmed and Bajazet, he marched forth again. 
He crossed Persia to Azerbaijan, deposed his wastrel son as gtjvemor there, 
hanged the poets and ministers who hatl seduced the youth into revelry, and 
redevastated Georgia. Entering Asia Minor, he besieged Sivas, resented its 
king resistance, and, when it fell, had 4,000 Christian soldiers buried alive— 
or were such stories war propapnda? Wishing to protect his flank while 
attacking the Ottomans, he sent an envoy to Egjqjr proposing a nona^es- 
sion pact. The Sultan al-Mabk imprisoned the envoy and hired an asassin 
to kill Timur. The plot failed. After reducing Aleppo, Hims, Baalbek, and 
D^ascus, the Tatar moved on to Baghdad, which had expelled his ap¬ 
pointees. He took it at great cost, and ordered each of his aa,ooo soldiers to 
bring him 0 head. It was done—or so we are told: rich and poor, male and 
female, old and young, paid tltis head txx. and their skulls were piled in 
ghastly pyramids before the city’s gates (1401). Moslem mosques, monas- 
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rcrics, and nunneries were spared* everyrhing else was sacked and destroyed, 
so thoroughly that the once brilliaiit capital recovered only in our time, by 
the grace of oil. 

Feeling now reasonably sure on left and right, Timur sent Bajazet a final 
invitation to submit. The Turk, made too confiden t by his criumph at Nicop- 
olis (1^96}, retorted that he would annihilate the Tatar army, and would 
make Tiinur’s chief wife his slave." The o ablest generals of the age joined 
battle at Ankara (1401). Timur's strategy compelled the Turks to fight 
when c.thaustcd by a long march. They were routed, Bajazet was taken 
prisoner, Constantinople rejoiced, Christendom was for half a century saved 
by the Tatars from the Turks. Timur continued Europeward to Brusa. 
burned it, and carried away its Bv'zandne library and silver gates. lie 
marched to the Mediterranean, captured Smyrna from the Knighrs of 
Rhodes, butchered the inhabitants, and rested at Ephesus. Guistendom 
trembled again. The Genoese, who still held Cihios, Phocaea, and Mit^dene, 
sent in their submission and tribute. The Sultan of Egypt released the Tatar 
envoy, and entered the distinguished company of Timur's vassals. The con¬ 
queror returned to Samarkand as the most powerful monarch of his time, 
ruling from Central Asia to the Nile, from the Bosporus to India, Henry IV 
of England sent him felicitations, France sent him a bishop with gifts, Henry’ 
Ill of Castile dispatched to him a famous embassy under Ruy Gonzalez de 
Ciavijo. 

It is to CLiyijo’s detailed mcnioirs that we owe ntost of our knowledge of 
1 imur’s court. He left C^dlz on .May 14OJ, traveled via Constantinople, 
Trebizond, Erzerura, Tabriz, Tehran (here first mentioned by a F,uroptan), 
Nishapur, and Mashhad, and reached Samarkand on August 31, 1404. He 
had wirh some reason expected to find there only a horde of hideous butchers. 
He was astonished at the size and prosperity of Timur's capital, the splendor 
of the mosques and palaces, the excellent manners of the upper class, the 
wealth and luxury of the court, the concourse of artists and poets celebrating 
Timur. The city itself, then over a.000 years old, had some 150,000 inhabit¬ 
ants, and “most noble .ind beautiful houses," and many palaces "embowered 
among trees"; altogether, and not including the extensive suburbs, Gavjjo 
reckoned Samarkand to be "rather brger than Seville.” ^Vater was piped into 
the houses from a river that ran by the city, and irrigation canals greened the 
hinterland. There the air u-as fragrant with orchards and vineyards; sheep 
grazed, cartic ranged, lush crops grew. In the town were factories that made 
artillery, armor, bow-s, arrows, glass, porcelain, dies, and textiles of unsur¬ 
passed brilliance, including the kirmrze or red dye that gave its name to crim¬ 
son. Working in shops or fields, dwelling in houses of brick or clay or wood, 
or taking their ease urbanely on the riverside promenade, vvere Tatars, 
Turks, Arabs, Persians, Iraqi, Afghans, Georgians, Greeks, Aniicnians, 
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Catholics, Nestoriana, Hindus, all freely pracridng their rites and preaching 
their contradictory creeds. The poncipal streets were bordered with trees, 
shops, mosques, academies, Ubrarics, and an obsers'atory; a great avenue ran 
in a straight line from one end of the city to the other, and the main section 
of this thoroughfare was covered with glass.” 

Oavijo W'3S received by the Tatar emperor on September 8. Me passed 
through a spacious park “whcrciis were pitched many tents of silk,” and 
pavilions hung w'ith silk embroideries. The tent was the usual abode of the 
Tatar; Timur himself, in this park, had a icnc joo feet in circumference. But 
there were palaces there coo, with doors of marble or tile, and sturdy furni¬ 
ture inset with predous stones or sometimes altogether made of silver or 
gold, Oavijo found the monarch seared cross-legged on silken cushions “un¬ 
der the portal of a most beautiful palace,” facing a fountain that threw up a 
column of water W'hich fell into a basin w'herein apples bobbed inccssandy. 
Timur was dressed in a cloak of silk, and w ore a high, wide hat studded with 
rubies and pearls. He had once been tall, dgurous, and alert; now, aged sLxty- 
cight, he was bent, weak, ailing, almost blind; he could barely raise his eyelids 
to see the ambassador. 

He had acquired as much culture as a man of action could bear; he read 
history, collected art and artists, befriended poets and scholars, and could 
on occasion assume elegant manners. His vanltj' equaled his abilitj', W'hlcb 
no one exceeded in that time. Contradicting Caesar, he reckoned crucicv a 
necessary parr of strategy; yet, if wx may believe his victims, he seems to 
have been often guilty of cruelty as mere revenge. Even in tdvd government 
he conferred death lavishly—as to a mayor w'ho had oppressed a city, or a 
butcher who had charged too much for meat.” He excused his harshness as 
needed in ruling a people not yet reconciled to law, and he justified his ma.^- 
sacres as means of forcing disorderly tribes into the order and security of 
a united and powerful state. Bur. like all conquerors, he loved powxr for its 
own sake, and spoils for the grandeur they could finance. 

In 1405 he set out to conquer Mongolia and China, dreaming of a half¬ 
world state that would wed the Mediterranean to the China Sea. His army 
was 200,000 strong; hut at Otmr, on the northern border of his realm, he 
died. His last orders were that his troops should march on without Kim; and 
for a wdiile his white horse, saddled and riderless, paced the host, But his 
soldiers well kne^v that his mind and w^Il had been half their might; soon 
they turned back, mourning and relieved, to their homes. His children built 
for him at Samarkand the majestic Gur-i-Mir, or Mausoleum of the Emir, a 
towxr crowned with a massive bulbous dome, and faced with bricks enam¬ 
eled in lovely turquoise blue. 

His empire crumbled with his brain. The western provinces almost at 
once fell away, and his progeny had to content themselves with the Middle 
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East. wisest of this Tiinurid line was Shah Rukli, who allowed his son 
dug to govern Transosiana from Samarkand, while he himself ruled Khu¬ 
rasan from Merat. Under these descendants of Timur the two capitals bt- 
came rival centers of a Tatar prosperitj^ and culture equal to any in Euroj)C 
at the tmie {1405-49). Shah Rukh was a competent general who loved peace, 
favored letters and art, and founded a famous library at Herat. 'TTerat.'* 
wrote a Timurid prince, “is the garden of the world,” » Uiug Beg cherished 
scientists, and raised at Samarkand the greatest observatory of the age. He 
was, says a florid Moslem biographer. 


learned, just, masterful, and cnergedc, and attained to a high degree 
in astronomy, while in rhetoric he could split hairs. In his reign the 
status of men of kajming reached its zenith_In genmett^' he ex¬ 

pounded subtleties, and on questions of cosmography he elucidated 
Ptolemy s Abmsgest ..., Undl now no monarch like hioi has ever sat 
on fl throne. He recorded observations of the stars with die co^ipcra- 

don of the foremost sciendsis-He construn^ted in Samarkand a 

college the like of which, in beauty, rank, and worth, is not to be 
found in the seven climes.^ 


This paragon of patronage was murdered b 1+49 by his bastard son; bur 
the high culture of the Tjniurid dynasty contbued under the sultans Abu 
Sa'id and Husem ibn-Baiqara at Herat till the end of the fifteenth centun'. 
In 1501 the Uzbeg Mongols captured Samarkand and Bokhara; b )5io 
Shah Ismail, of the new Safavid dynasty, took Herat. Babur, last of the 
Timurid rulers, fled to India, and founded there a Mogul (Mongol) dynasty 
w'hich made Moslem Delhi as brIllL'inc a capjral as Mcdicean Rome. 


rv. THE MAMLtJKS: 134(^1517 

WWc IsJ^ in Asia suffered repeated invasions and revolutions, EWpt was 
^loited w'jih relative subility by the Matniuk sultans (1150-1517). The Black 
Death dcrtroyed E^ ptian prosperity for a time, but through such vicissitudes 
the Alamiul^ continued to reconcile competent administration and artistic 

It wT and atrocity. In ijiti, however, with Sultan Malik 

^-Nasir Barquq Mamluks began a dymastj' of luxury, intrigue. vii> 

encc. and soaal decay. They debased the coinage even beyond the custom of 
gosxmments, taxed the necessaries of life, abused the state monopoly of sugar 
and pepper and laid such heavy dues at Alexandria on European trade wddi 

W>h- finding rroutc to India 

wound Africa, U'lthin a generation after Arisen da Gama’s %'oyagc (taoS) 

^*pt lost much of us once nch share of the commerce betw een East and West- 
and this economic disaster reduced the country^ to such desritudoi, that ir offered 
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only fctjfeic rsistauce u heti Selini 1 ended the Akmluk rule and made Egypt .1 
province of the Ottoman Empire. 

Cairo remaned from 115B to 145^ the richest, fairst, and most populous citj- 
in Islam. Tbo-Batnta described it glowngly in i^i6\ and Ibn-Khaldttti, visiting 
it in ijSj, called it “the metropolis of the univem, the garden of the worH 
the ant heap of the human species, the throne of royalty; a dtv' adorned uitli 
palaces and chateaus, convents, momsceries, and colleges, and iUumioed by the 
stars of erudition; a paradise so bounteoiisl)' v^acered by the Nile tJiac the earth 
seems here to offer its fruits to men as gifts and salu radons^* to which the 
toilsome fellaheen might have demurred. 

*rht: ngj-^ptian mosi]iies of this age refiected die severitj^ of the government 
rather than the colons of the sky. Here were au 'ivans'* or portals of glazed 
brick and tinted rile as in Islamic Asia, but ma^ive stone walls that made the 
mosque A fortress ratlier than a house of prayer. The mosque (ij56-^Sj) of 
Sultan Hassan u as the wonder of its age, and is still the stateliest monument of 
-VTamluk art. The historian al-.\Iaqrizi thoiigliii: that ^ 1 t surpassed all ocher 
mosques ever built,” but he was a Cairene patriot. An uncertain tradition tclL^ 
hoAv the Sultan collected rcnovmcd architects from many lands, asked them to 
name the tallest edifice on earth, and bade them erect a loftier one. They named 
the pahcc of Khosru I at Ctesiphon, whose surviving arch rises 105 feet from 
the ground. Stealing stones from crumbling pyramids, thetr workmeti built the 
walls of the new mosque up to 100 feet, added a cornice for thirteen feet more, 
and raised qt one comer a minaret to 280 feet. The gloomy towering moss im¬ 
presses, but hardly pleases, the Western eye; the Giirotcs, however, were so 
proud of it that tiiey invented or borrowed a legend in which the Sultan cur 
off the right hand of the architect lest he should ever design an equal master¬ 
piece—as tf an architect designed vv 4 th his hand. More attractive, d^pite their 
function, were the funenuy mosques that the TVTamluk sultans built outside 
Cairo's walls to embalm their bones. Sultan Barquq al-Zahir, who began life 
as a Circassian sbve, ended in mute glory in the most splendid of these tombs. 

The greatest builder among the Burji TVlamluks was Qa'it Bev. Though 
harassed by war vi ith the Turks^ he managed to h nance costly edifices in Mecca, 
Medina, and Jerusalem; restored in Cairo the Citadel of Saladin and the univer¬ 
sity mo^ue of el-Azhar; built a hotel famomp for its arabesque^ of stone; raised 
Within die capital a mosque with ormte ornament; and crowned his demise 
with a incmprial mosijue, in granite and marble, whose superb decoration, 
lofty balconied minaret, and geometrically carved dome make it one of the 
lesser victories of Aloslem art. 

All rhe minor arts Nourished under the Mamluks, Carvers in ivory, bone, and 
^vood made a thousand handsome products, from pen boiscs to pulpits, con¬ 
ceived with msre and executed wixh anremitring indnscrv' and skill; witness the 
pulpk from Qait Bey's extramural mosque, in the \"ictoria and Albert Museum. 
Gold and silver inlay reached its peak during these bloody dynasties. And 
Egyptian pottery, which had invented a thousand novelties in its immemorial 
millenniums, now gai'e the world enameled glass: nnisque lamps, beakers, vascs^ 
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pnintcd with figures or formal ornament in colored enamel, sonietini^ en¬ 
hanced with gold. In these and numberless other w ays the Moslem artbts^ gi^rig 
beaut)" a lasting form, atoned for the harb^nties of their king5* 


V. THE OTTOMANS: I288-I517 

History begins after origins have disappeared. No one know^ where the 
‘T'urks^* arose ^ some have guessed that they were a Finno-Ugric tribe of the 
tluns, and that their name meant a helmet, which is durko in one Turkish dialect. 
They formed their languages from Mongolian and Chidiese^ and later iniported 
Persian Of Arabic w^ords; these “Turkish” dialects are the sole means of cLassjfy- 
ing their speakers as Turks. One such clan took its mine from its leader Selju<]|; 
it grew' from victor)" to victory, uniil its multipbed dtscendants, in the rhJrteentli 
centuryt ruled Persia, Iraq, Syria, and Asia Minor, A kindred clan under Ortogh- 
rui fled in thatcenturj" from Khurasan to avoid drowning in the Mongol inunda- 
non. It found mUimry employment with the Seljuq emir of Konya (konium) in 
Asia iMinor, and received a tract of land to pasture its herds. 

Wlien Ortoghrul died (1188?) his son O^man or Osmai^ then thirty years 
old, w'as chosen to succeed himj from him the Ottomans or Osmanlis received 
their name. They did nor, before the nineteenth centurv", call themselves Turks; 
they applied that name to setni-barbarous peoples in Turkestan and Khurasan. 
In 1190, seeing that the Seljuqs were cou weak to prevent him, Othman made 
himself the independent emir of a little state in northwestern Asia Minors and 
In 1399 he advanced his headquarters westward to Ycni-Shdr* He was noit a 
great general, but he w^as patiently persistent; his army w^as small, but it was 
composed of men mure at home on horse than on foot, and w^illing to risk a 
weary life or bmb for land, golck women, or powder. Between them and the Sea 
of Marmora lay drowsy By/antine dries ill governed and poorly defended. 
Othman laid siege to one such towTi, Brusa; failing at first, he returned again 
and again to the attempt; finaEy it surrendered ro his son Orkhan, w hilc Othman 
himself lay dying at Yeni-Sheir 

Orkhan made Bnisa, sanctified with his father’s bones, the new capiial of the 
Ottomans. “Manifest destiny”—i,c,, desire plus power—drew Orkhan tow-ard the 
iMediterranean, ancient circlet of commerce, wealth, and civilisation. In the very 
year of Bnisa’s fail he seized Nicomedia, w hich became Izmid; in ij ju Nicaea, 
which became Iznik; in Pergamum, which became Bergama. These cities, 
reeking with lustory, were centers of crafts and trade; they depended for food 
and markcis upon environing agricultural communities already held by the 
Ottomans; they had to live with this hmEtrland nr die. They did not rci^t long; 
they had been oppressed by their fi}"zantine governors, and heard that Orkhan 
taxed lightly and allowed religious liberty; and many of these Near Eastern 
Christians were harassed heretics—Nestonans or Monophysites, Soon a large 
part of the conquered terrain accepted the Moslem creed; so war solves theologi- 
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caJ problcim bcfure vi hich reason ^ands in hesitant impotence. Having thus 
extended hb realm, Orkhun look the title Sultan of the Otromatis. The Byzan¬ 
tine emperors made their peace with him, hired his soldiers, and allowed his son 
Siileiimn to establish Ottoman strongholds on European soil* Orkhan died in 
13^9, aged sevrn^^-one, firmly placed in the tnemory of his people. 

Hb successors formed a dynasty hardly equaled in histojy=' for a merger of 
martial vigor and skill, administrative abilic}', barbarous crueic\% and cultured 
devotion to letters, science, and am Murad (Amurath) I u-as the least accraL-dvc 
of the line. Illiterate, he signed hi$ name by pressing his inked fingers upon 
documents, in tlie fashion of less dbringuished homicides. VV^hen his son Saoodji 
led a criminaJly unsuccessful revolt against Mm iMurad tore out the 
eyes, cut off his head, and compelled the fathers of the rebels to behead thdr 
sons-®^ He tnuned an almost invindblt artin*. conquered most of the Balkan-Si 
and eased thdr submission by gi\diig them a more cfRcient government than 
they had known under Christian donunation. 

Ba|azet I inherited his fathcr’^s crown on the field nf Kosova (13B9). J^fter 
leading the amry to detory, he ordered the execution of his brother Yakub, who 
had fought valiantly throughout chat cnidal day. Such fratricide became a 
regular aftermath of an Ottoman accesaon, on the prmLipk that sedition against 
the government is so disruptive that all p^itential clajinants m the throne should 
be disposed of at the earliest convenience. Bajazet earned die title of Yilderim— 
the Thunderbolt—by the speed of his iuUitaiy strategj^ but he lacked the states¬ 
manship of his father, and wasted some of his wild energy In sexual enterprise, 
Stephen Lazarcvitch, vassal ruler of Serbia, contributed a sister to Rajazer*s 
harem; this Lady Despoina became his favorite wife, taught him to luve wine 
and sumptuous banquets, and perhaps unwittingly weakened him as a man. His 
pride flourished dll hLs fall. After deflowering Europe’s chivalry^' at Nicopolis 
he released the Count of Nr vets with a characcciisric challenge, a.s reported or 
improved by Froissart; 

John, [ know well thou art a great lord in thy counm% and son tti 
a great lord. Thou art young, and pe tad venture thou shalt hear some 
blame or shame that this adventure hath fallen to thee in thy first 
chivalr\% and to excuse thyself of this blame, and to recover tMne 
honor, perad venture thou wilt assemble a puissance of men, and come 
to make w-ar against me. If t were in doubt or fear diereof, ere thou 
departed 1 shcnuld cause thee to sw^carby thy law and faith that ne^er 
thuu, nor none of rhy company, should bear arms * *. against me. But 
i will neither make thee rmr none of thy company to make any such 
oath or promise, but I will that when thou art returned and art at thv 
picas-urCf thou shalt raise what puissance thou wilt, and spore not, but 
come against me; thuu shalt find me alw^ays ready to receive thee and 
thy company. * * . And this that I say, show it to whom thou list, for 
I am able to do deeds of arms, and ever ready to conquer further into 
Christendom.® 
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When Timur captured Ek|azet at Ankara he treated liim with all respect 
despite the year €>f insulting cc 3 rres|xjndeiice disc had passed between them* He 
ordered the Sultan's bonds removed, seated him at his side, assured him that his 
life would be spareik and directed that three splendid tents should be fitted out 
for his suite. But when Bajai^et tried to escape he confined to a room with 
barred windows, which Jegend magniJied into an iron cage. Bajazet fell ill; 
Tirniir summoned the best physicians to treat him, and sent the Lady Despoina 
to attend and console him* These ministrations failed to revive the sdcal forces 
of the broken Sultan, and Bajazet died a prisoner, a year after Ms defcac 

His son Mohammed I reorganized the Ottoniin government and powxr. 
Though he blinded one pretender and killed anuthett he aetjuired the cognomen 
''Gentleman” by his courtly manners^ his just rule, and the ten of peace 
that he alloucd tq Christendom. Murad ll had like tastes, and preferred poetry 
Co w^aT; but when Constandnople set up a rival to depose him, and Hungary 
N-iolated its pledge of peace, he proved himself, at \'ama (1444), as good 3 
general as any. Then he retired to Alagnsla in Asia Minor, w here twice a week 
he held rcuiiiuns of poets and pundits, read verse, and talked science and 
philosfiphy. A revolt ar Adtianople i^dled him back to Europe- he suppressed it. 
and overcame Hunyadi Jincjs in a second battle of Kosovo. Whta he died 
(1451), after thircj^ years of rule, Christian historians ranked him among the 
greatest monarchs of his time. His will directed that he should be buried at 
Brusa in a modest chapel without a roof, '"so that the mercy and blessing of God 
might come unto him with tlie shining of the sun and moon, and the falling of 
die rain and dew' upon his grave.” 

Mohammed 11 ei|uaJ[:d his father in culture and conquests, polidcal acumen, 
and length of reign, but not in jusdee or nobility. Bettering Christian insmiedom 
he broke solemn treaties, and tamhihed his victories with superfluous slaughter. 
He was Orientally subde in negotiation and strategy. .^\jsked w^hat his plans w ere* 
he amwered, ' 1 f a hair in my beard knew, I woidd pluck it He spoke 

five languages, was well read in several literatures, csccUed in mathematics and 
engineering, cultivated the arts, gave pensions to thirty Ottoinan poets, and sent 
royal gifts to poets in Persia and Indk. His grand vizier, Mahmud Pasha* 
seconded him as a patron of letters and art- he ond his master supported so many 
colleges and pious foundadons that the Sultan received the name 'Tather of 
Good Works.Mohammed was also '^Sire of klctory'"^; tu him and his cannon 
Constandnople fell; under the guns of his navy the Black Sea became a Turkish 
pond; before his legions and diplomacy^ rhe Bilkans crumbled into servitude. 
But this irresistible conqueror could not conquer himself. By the age of fift%- 
he had worn himself out by every form of sexual excess; aphrodisiacs failed to 
implement his lust; finally his harem classed him with his eunuchs. He died 
(i4Si)t aged fifiy'-unc, just when hb army seemed on the verge of conquering 
Italy for blam. 

A contest among his sons gave the throne to Bajazet II. The new sultan was 
not inclined to war, bur when Venice took Cyqjrus, and chalfcnged Turkish 
contiul fif the easrem Alcditerranean., he roused himself, deceived his deceivers 
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with a pledge of peaec+ buik an annada of 270 vessels, and destroyed a Venetian 
fleet off the coasts of Greece, A Turkish army raided norrticrn [taly as far west 
3s Vicenza Venice sued for peace; Bajazet gave her lenicTit terms, and 

retired to poctn^ and phiJosophv. His son Selim deptj^ed hlm^ and mounted the 
throne (1512); present]v^—s<3me said of pnisnn—Bajazet died. 

Hwitory is in some aspects an akemation of contrasting themes: the moods 
and forms of one age are repudiated by the nexL, wliich tires of tradidon and 
lusts for novdtj’; dassidsiTi begets romanticism, which begets rrallsni, which 
begets impressioni-sm; a period of war calk for a decade of peace, and peace 
prolonged incites aggressive war. Selim 1 despised his father's pacilic policy. 
V'igorous in frame and will^ indifferent to pl^urs and amenities, loving the 
chase and the camp, he woo the nickname of *'thcGrim” having nine rebdves 
strangled to contracept revolt, and waging war after w’ar of conquest. It did not 
displease him tliat Shah Isina*il of Persia raided the Turkish frontier. He registered 
a vow tliat if Allah would grant him victoiy o%xr the Persians^ he w^ould build 
three mightj^ mosques—in Jerusalem, Hilda, and Rome.^® Having heated the 
religions predilecrions of his people to the fighting ptiint, he marched against 
lsma‘ik capnired Tabriz, and made nordiem JVlesopotamia an Ottoman province. 
In 1515 be turned his ardllciry and Janissaries ugairist the Manitiiks, and added 
Syria, Arabia, and Eg^^t to his realm (1^17). He carried to Constantinople, as 
an honored captive, the Giirene ‘"caliph'—rather the high priest—of orthodox 
Mohammedanism; and thereafter the Ottoman sultans, like Henry Mil, be¬ 
came the masters of the chnrch as well as of the state. 

In the full glory of his powers Selim prepared to conquer Rhodes and 
Christendom. When all his preparations were complete he caught the plajgue 
and died {1510). Leo X, who had trembled more at Selim’s advance than at 
Lutherms rebellion, ordered all Christian churches to chant a litany of gradtude 
to God. 


VI. ISLAMIC LirERATLTRE: I40O-1520 

Even Selim die Grim threaded verses on rhyme, and bequeathed to Suleiman 
the Magnificent a royal dk/itn of his collected poems as well as an empire ranging 
from the Euphrates to the Danube and the Nile. Twelve sultans and manv 
princes—including that Prince Djem vi hom his brother Bajazet 11 paid Christian 
kings and popes to keep in refined coniinenient—appear among the a. a 00 Ottoman 
poets who have won fame in the last she centuries.*^ Most of these bards took 
their forms and ideas, sometimes the language, of th^ verse from the Persians; 
they continued to celebrate, in endless rivulets of rh^mie, the greatness of Allah, 
the wisdom of the shah or sultan, and the trembling envy of the cypress trees 
seeing the white slenderness of the beloved’s legs, VV'e of the West are now too 
famibar with these charms to thrill to such \ohy similes; but the 'kerribk 
Furks,” whose women were alluringly robed from nose to toes, were stirred 
to the roots by these poetic reveladons; and the poctn- that in its denatured 
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transUdoD Leaves m unmoved could inspire them to pictv^, polygamy^ and 
From a thousand dead immorTals we cuil with untutored fancj" three nantes 
still unfamiliar to die provincial Occident, Ahmedi of Sives (d. 1413 )> taking 
his cue from the Persian master Ni?;anii^ wrote an /rjfetf/idfer-uj?™, nr Book of 
Alexiinder^ an immense epic in strong, crude style, which gave not only the story 
of Alexander's conquest by Persia, but as well the histor\\ religion, science, and 
phiJosophy of the Near East from the earliest rimes to Bajazet I. We must forgo 
quotation, for the English version is such stuff aa nightmares are made of. The 
poetry of Ahmad Pasha (d, t4Jpd) so dehghted Mohammed II that the Sultan 
made him the poet fdl in love with a pretty page in the conqueror's 

rednuei Mohammed, having the same ptedilecrion, ordered the poet’s deaths 
Ahmad sent his master so melting a lyric that iMohammed gave him the boy, 
but banished both to Bnisa-*® There Ahmad took into his home a younger poet, 
soon destined to surpass him. Ncjad (d. 1508), whose real name was Isa (Jcsus)t 
wrote an ode in praise of Mohammed 11 , and fastened it to the turban of the 
Sultan's favorite partner in chess. jMohammed's curiosity fell for the lure^ he 
read the scroU, K:Ut fur the authort and made him an ofHda] of the royal palace. 
Bajaret LI kept him in favor and ntfluence, and Ncjati^ mumphing heroically 
over prosperitv, wrote in those two reigns some of the most lauded lyrics in 
Ottoman literature. 

Even 50 the greai masters of Aloslein puetrv^ were still the Persians. The court 
<if Husdn Baiqara at Herat so teemed nith rughringales char Ids vizier, Mir Ali 
Shir Nawa'i^ complained, 'if you stretch out your feet you kick the backside 
of a poec"i m w^hich a bard replied, “And so do you if pull up yours," 
For Mir Ali Shir (d. ijoi), besides helping to ndc Khumsaru, supporting 
litcranirc and art, and wanning renowu as a miniaturise and a compiiser, was also 
A major poet—at once the Maecenas and Horace of his time. It was Ids enlight¬ 
ened patronage char gave aid and comfort to the painters Bilizad and Sliah 
Muzaffar, and the musidans QuI^Muhammad, Shayki Na'i and Huscin Udi, and 
the supreme Moiilem poet of the fifteenth centurv^—Mulla Nuru'd-Din Abd-er- 
Rahman Jami (d. 1492). 

In 2 long and uneventful Life Jand found rime to achieve fame as a scholar and 
mj'^c ms w^ell as a poet. As m Sufi he expounded in graceful prose the old mysric 
rheme, that the joyous union of the sou! with the Beloved—i.c., God—conics 
only when the soul reabzes that self is a delusion, and thac the things of this 
world are a maya of transitory phantoms mclring in a mL« nf niortalit}^ Most 
of J ami's poetry is mysticism in verse, spiced with Mjmc atttactive sensuality, 
SaliJtfim Absnl tells a pretty tale to point the superioritv' of divine to earthly 
love. Salaman is the son of the shah of Vun (i.e,, Ionia), bom; without a mother 
(which is much more difficult than parthenogenesis}, he is brought up by the 
fair princess Absal, who becomes enamored of him when he reaches fourteen- 
She conqtiers him with cosmetics: 

The darkness of her eves she darkened round 

With surma, to bcniglit him in middav« 

.And over them adorned and arched the hows 
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To wound him there when iosc^ her niiiskv locks 
Into so many snaky ringlets curled, 

In which Temptation nestled o'er her cheek, 

Whose rose she kindled with vermilion dew^ 

And then one subde grain of musk laid there, 

The bird of chat beloved heart co snare. 

Sometimes, in passing, with a laugh would break 
The pearl-enclosing ruby of her lips. . . * 

Or, rising as in haste, her golden anklets 
Qash, at w^hose sudden summons to bring down 
Under her silver feet the golden crown 

of the heir-apparent Prince, He yields without effort to these lures, and for a 
time boy and lady enjoy a lyric love. The King reproaches the youth for such 
dalliance, and bids him steel Idmsclf for war and government. Instead Sataman 
elopes with AbsaJ on a carnel, “like .weec twin almonds in a single shell.*^ Reach¬ 
ing the sea, they mate a boat, sail it “for a moon,” and come to a verdant isle 
rich in fragrant flowners, singing birds; and fruit falling profusely at their feet. 
But in tills Fdcn conscience stabs the Prince with dimights of the royal tasks 
he has shunned. He persuades Absal to return with him to Yunj he tries to train 
himself for kingship, but is so tom betweto duty and beauty that at last, half 
madt he joins Absal in suicide: they build a pyre and leap hand in hand into its 
flames. Absal Ls consumed, but Salaman emerges incombustible. Now, his soul 
cleansed, he inherits and graces che throne— it is all an alIcgor}% Jami csrplains: 
the King h God, Salaman is the soul of man^ Absal is sensud delight; the happy 
isle is a Satanic Eden in which the soul is seduced from its divine desdny; die 
pyre is the fire of life's experience, in which sensual desire is burned aw'av; the 
throne that the purifled soul attains Ls chat of God Himself* It is hard co belici.'e 
that a poet who could so sensitiveiy picture a woman's charms ivould seriously 
ask us to nhun them, except occarionallv* 

With an audacicy redeemed by the result, Jami dared to rbjTne again the 
favorite themes of a dozen poets before liim: Yusuf u ZuLukba, and Laila 'ira 
Af^rfnim. In an clfxjucnt exordium he restates the Sufi theory of heavenly and 
earthly beaut\^: 

In the Primal Solitude, while yet E.xisteiice gave no sign of being, 
and the univei^ lay hid in the negation of itself. Something was* * * * 

It was beaut)" absolute, showing Herself to Herself alone, and by Her 
QU.T1 light. As of a most beauriful lady in the bridal chamber of 
m)"stery w'as Her robe, pure of all stain of imperfection. No mirror 
had Her face reflected, nor had the comb passed through Her trtsm, 
nor the breeze with balmy breath stirred even 1 single hair, nor any 
nightingale come nestling to her Rose.... But Beaut}' cannot bear to 
be unknown; behold the Tulip on the mountain top, piercing the 
rnck %ach its shoot at the first smile of spring. * *. So Beatiry Eternal 
came forth from che Holy Places of Mj^ery to beam on all horizons 
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and all souk; and * single ray. dardng from Her, smjck Earth and its 
Heavens; and so She was revealed in the mirror of created things. 
*.. And all atoms of the universe became as mirrors casting bacic each 
one an aspect of the Eternal Glory, Something of Her brightness fell 
upon the rose, and the nightingale was crazed with helpless love. Fire 
caught Her ardor^ and a thousand moths came to perUh in the flame. 
.., And She it was who gave the Moon of Canaan that sisxct bright- 
ne^ which made Zulaikha mad.^^ 


From these celcstM heights Jami descends to describe the Princess Ztilaikha’s 
loveliness u ith fericnt repetition and detail^ even to her **chaste fnttress and 
forbidden place,” 

Her breasts were orbs of a light most ptirc. 

Twin bubbles new-risen fmm fount Kafun 
Two young pomegranates growTi on one spray. 

Where bfild hope never a finger might lay,'*^ 

She sees Jntsepb in a dream* and falls in bive with him at first seeming; but her 
father marries her to Potiphar, his vizier, llien she sees Joseph in the flesh, 
exposed in the market as a slave. She buys him, tempts him, he refuses her ad¬ 
vances, she wastes away. The vizier dies; Joseph displaces him and marries 
Zulaikha; soon both waste away* at last to deathn Only the love of God is tmih 
and life. —It is an old tale; but w^ho could sleep over ^ueh j;trmDns? 


Vtl. ART IN ASIATIC ISLAM 

Through all the reach of Islam, from Granada to Eklhi and Samarkand, 
kings and nobles used geniuses and slaves to raise mosques and mausoleums, 
to paint and fire riles* to weave and dye silks and rugs, to beat metal and carve 
wood and ivory* to iUuminatc manuscripts with liquid color and line, Tlie 
Il-Khans, the Timurids* the Ottomans, the iVlamlulK, e^Tn the petty djTias- 
ties that ruled the frailer fragments of Islam, maintained the Oriental cradi- 
tion of tempering pillage with poetry, and assasination with art. In rural 
villages and urban palaces w'eakh graduated into beauty* and a fortunaie 
few enjoyed the nearness of things tempting to the touch or fair to see- 

The mosque was still the coUeedve shrine of Moslem ans. Tliete brick 
and rile composed the Ij-ric of the minaret; portals of faience broke into 
finishing colors the ardor of the suti; the pulpit displayed the carved contours 
or bdaid Entocacles of its wood; the splendor of the mihrab pointed the 
w^urshiper to Mecca; grilles and chandeliers offered their metal lacery as 
honiage to Allah; rugs softened riled floors and cushioned praying knecs; 
precious silks enveloped illuminated Koratis. At Tabriz Gavijo marv eled at 
“beautiful mciKjues adcimed w ith riles in blue and gold*';”** and at Isfahan 
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one of Uljaitu^s vizie rs set up in the Friday Mosque a mihrab in which prosaic 
stucco became a lure of arabesques and lertering. Uljaitu himself raised at 
Sultaniya a sumptuous mausoleum (1313), planning to bring to it the remains 
of Ali and Husein, the founder saints of the Shi*a sect; the plan niiscarrled 
graciously, and the Khan’s own bones were housed in this imposing ceno¬ 
taph. Immense and majestic are the mins of the mosque at Varamin (i jid). 

Timur loved to build, and stole architectural ideas, as w^ell as silver and 
gold, from the victims of his arms. Like a conqueror, he favored mass, as 
symbolizing his empire and his will; like a vottveait riehe he loved color, and 
carried decoration to extravagance. Charmed by the glazed blue tiles of 
1 lerat, he drew Persian potters to Samarkand to face with gleaming slabs 
the mosques and palaces of his capital; soon the city shone and sparkled with 
glorified clay. At Dama.scus he noted a bulbous dome swelling out above the 
base and then tapering upward t<i a point; he bade his engineers take its plan 
and measurements before it fell in the general conflagration; he topped 
Samarkand with such domes, and spread tlie style betw'een India and Russia, 
so that it ranges now from the Taj Alahal to the Red Square. A\^hcn he rc- 
rtirued from India he brought back so many artists and artisans that thev 
raised for him in three months a gigantic mosque—the “Church of the King" 
—with a portal too feet high and a ceiling upheld by 480 pillars of stone. For 
his sister Tchouchouk Bika he built the funerary mosque that became the 
architectural rtiastcrpiecc of his reign.** When he ordered a mosque to honor 
the memory of his chief wife, Bibi Khanun, he super\’ised the construction 
himself, threw meat to the w'orkers in the e.'ccavarions and coins to assiduous 
artisans, and inspired or compelled all to work con fnria until winter halted 
building and cooled his architectural fire. 

His descendants achieved a inaturer art. At Alashhad. on the wav from 
Tehran to Samarkand, Shah Rukh’s enterprising wife, Gawhar Shad, en¬ 
gaged the architect Qavam ad-Din to build the mosque that bears her name 
(141S), Ir is the most gorgeous and colorful production of .Moslem Persian 
architecture.** Minarets carrying exquisite "lanterns” guard the shritic. Four 
lordly arches lead into a central court, each faced with faience tiles "never 
equaled before or since”*®—a splendor of time-defying color in a hundred 
forms of arabesque and gcomcmcal patterns and floral motives and stately 
Kufic script, all made more brilliant by the Persian sun. Over the southwest 
“Portico of the Sanctuary” a dome of blue tiles rivals the skv; and on the 
portaL in large white letters on a blue ground, is the proud and pious dedica¬ 
tion of the Queen; 

Her Highness, the Noble in GreamciiS, the Sun of the Heaven of 
Chastity and Continence , . , Gawhar Shad—^mav her greatness be 
eternal, and may her chastity' endure! ,.. from her private propertv, 
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and for the benefit of her future state, and for the day on which the 
works of CTcr\'one uiU be judged, with ieal for Allah and with 
thankfulness . - built this great Masjid'i-Jaml, the Holy House, in 
the rdgn of the Great Sultan, the Lord of Rulers, the Father of Vic¬ 
tory, Shah Rukh_May Allah make eternal his Kingdom and Em¬ 

pire! And may He increase on the inhabitants of the world His 
Goodness, His Justice, and His Generosity! 

The tnoaque of Gawhar Shad was but one of a complex of buildings that 
made Mashhad the Rome of the Shi‘a sect. There the worshipers of Imam 
Riza, In the course of thirty generations, have accumulated an archittcniral 
ensemble of arresting splendor: graceful minarets, dominating domes, arch¬ 
ways faced with luminous tiles or with plates of sUver or goR spadous 
courts whose blue and white mosaic or faience return the greeting of the 
sun: here, in au overwhelming panorama of color and foi^ Peraian art has 
wielded all its magic to honor a saint and awe the pilgrim into piety. 

From Azerbaijan to Afghanistan a thousand mosques rose in this age out 
of the soil of Islam, for the poetry of faith is as predous to man as the fruits 
of the earth. To us of the West, iniprisonccl in the provinces of the mind, 
these shrines arc but empty names, and even to honor them with these cun 
obeisances may w-cary us. What does it mean to us that Gaw'bar Shad re¬ 
ceived for hcr'chaste bones a lovely mausoleum at Herat; that Shiraz rebuilt 
its Masjid-i-Jami in the fourteenth century; that Vazd and Isfahan added 
resplendent mihrabs to their Friday Mosques? \Vc are too far away in 
space and years and thought to fed these grandeurs, and those who worship 
in them have little taste for our Gothic audacities or the sensual images of 
our Renaissance, Yet ctxn we must be moved when, standing before the 
ruins of the Blue Mosque at Tabriz (1437-67), we recall its once famed 
glory of blue faience and golden arabesques; and we arc not unmindful that 
.Mohammed 11 and Bajazet 11 raised at Constanrinople (1463,1497) mosques 
almost rivaling St. Sophia’s majesty. The Ottomans took Byzantine plans, 
Persian portab, Armenian domes, and Chinese decorative themes to form 
their mosques at Brusa, Nicaea, Nioomedia, and Konia. In architecture, at 
least, Moslem ait was still in apogee. 

Only one an-a David before Goliath-dared stand up to architecture in 
Islam. Perhaps even more honored than the maters of mosques were the 
masters of cdhgraphy and the patient miniaturists who illuminated books 
with the infinitesimal calculus of the brush or pen. IMurak were painted, 
hut from this period none surv ives. Portraits were painted, and a few remain. 
Hie Ottomans publicly obeyed the Biblical and Koranic prohibition of 
graven images, but Mohammed l( imported Gentile Bellini from Venice to 
Constantinople (1480) to make the likeness of him that now han^ in the 
London National Gallciy. Copies exist of alleged portraits of Timur. In 
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general the Mongol converts to Tslani preferred the rraditions of Chinese arc 
to the taboos of the Mohammedan faith. From China they brought into 
Persian iSummation dragons, phoenixes, cloud forms, saintly halos, and 
iiioonlike faces, and mated them creatively with Persian styles of limpid color 
and pure line. The mingling modes were closely kin, Chinese and Persian 
miniaturists alike painted for aristocrats of perhaps too refined a taste, and 
sought rachcr to please tliv imagination and the sense than to represent objec¬ 
tive forms. 

The great centers of Islamic iiiuininadDn in this age were Tabriz, Shiraa, 
and Herat. Probably from the Tabriz of the lUKhans come the fifty-five 
leaves of the '^De Motte” Firdausi s BQok of /vmgr—painted by 

divers artisfs in the fourteenth century. But iE u as at Herat, under the Ti* 
murid rulers, that Persiim mkiiature painting touched its zenith. Shah Rukh 
engaged a large staff of artisTS. and his si>n Baisunkur Alirza founded an 
academy devoted to calligraphy and illumination. From this school of Herat 
came the Shab-nmii^ (1419)—a miracle of glowing color and ing grace— 

now so carefully hidden and religiously handled in the Gulistan Palace I_.i- 
brarv at Tehran, To view it for the first time is like discovering the odes of 
Keats. 

The real Keats of iUuminatiDn—the “Raphael of the East^^—was Kamal 
al-DJm Bihzad. He knew in life^ and reflected in art^ the terrors and vicissi¬ 
tudes of war. Born at Herat about 1440, he studied at Tabriz, then returned 
to Herat to paint for Sultan Huseui ibu-Baiqara and his versarile vizier Mir 
Ali Shir Xawa 1 , VA'hen Hcrar became the center of Uzb^ and Safavid 
campaigns Bihzad moved again ro Tabriz- He was among the first Persian 
painters to sign their u orks, yet his art remains arc literally few and far be- 
rween. T^u o miniarures in the Royal Egy^Jtion Library at Cairo, illustrating 
SaMi's Bmtiui, show^ some theologians debating their mysteries in a mosque-, 
the manu.scripr bears the date 1489, and the colophon rcadst “Painted by the 
slave, the sinner, Bihzad/^ The Freer Gallery' in W^ashington has a P€trtrait 
of j youTig Mijft Puinthigj copied from Gentile Bellini and signed "Bihzad^^ 
the fine hands reveal the m o artists—portrayer and portrayed. Less certainlv 
his are the miniaaircs in a British Aluscum ctjpy of Nizami's Khjunzit, and in 
the same treosurv^ a manuscript of a or Book of rhe Victorki of 

Timur, 

These relics hardly explain Bihzad's unrivaled reputation. They reveal a 
sensitive perception of persons and things;, an ardor and range of color, a 
vivacity of action caught in a delicate accuracy of line; but they can hardly 
compare with the miniatures painted for the Duke of Berry almost a centuiy 
before. Vet Bihzad's contemporaries felt that he had revolutionized illumi- 
narion by bis original patterns of composition, his vivid landscapes, his care¬ 
fully individualized figures almost leaping into life. The Persian historian 
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Khwanciflinit', who was near fiftj’’ when Bihzad died (f. 152.3)1 ssid of hini, 
perhaps w-ith the prejudice of friendship: “His draughtsmanship has caused 
the memory of all other painters in the world to be obliterated; his fingers, 
endowed with miraculous qualities, have erased the pictures of all other 
artists among the sons of Adam.” It should chasten our certitudes to reflect 
that this was written after Leonardo had painted The jLflJi Supper^ AlichcL 
angelo the Sisdne Chapel ceiling, and Raphael the Standi of the Vatican, 
and that Khwandamir had probably never heard their names. 

The art of the potter declined in this epoch from its finesse in Seljuq Rayy 
and Kashan. Rayy had been laid in ruins by earthquakes and Mongol raitU 
and Kashan devoted most of its kilns to tiles. New ceramic centers, however, 
rose at Sultaniya, Yazd, Tabriz, Herat, Isfahan, Shiraz, and Samarkand. 
Alusaic faience was now a favored product: small slabs of earthenware, each 
painted in one metallic color, and glazed to a brilliance that only needed care 
for permanence. When patrons were opulent. Persian builders used such 
faience not only for mihtabs and decoration, but even to cover large surfaces 
of mosque portals or walls; there Is an arresting example in a mihrab—from 
the mosque of Baba Kasim (t. 1 Metropolitan Museum of Art 

in New York. 

The metalworkers of Islam maintained their skill. They made bronze 
doors and chandeliers for mosques from Bokhara to Marraqcsh, though none 
quite matched Ghiberti's “gates to paradise” (1401-53) in the Baptisieiy of 
Florence. They forged the best armor of the age—helmets conically shaped 
to deflect descending blows, shields of shining iron encrusted with silver or 
gold, swords inlaid vvich golden lettering or flowers. They made handsome 
coins, and such medallion.-i as that which presen'es the pudgy profile of 
Mohammed the Conqueror, and great brass candlesticks engraved with 
stately Kufic script or delicate floral forms; they cast and adorned incense 
burners, writing cases, mirrors, caskets, braziers, flasks, ewers, basins, trays; 
even scissors and compasses w'cre artistically chased, A like superiority was 
conceded to the Moslem artisr-amsans who cut gems, or w^orked w'ith pre¬ 
cious metals, or carved or inlaid ivory or wood. The textile remains are frag¬ 
mentary, but the miniatures of the time picture a vast variety of beautiful 
fabrics, from the fine linens of Cairo to the silken tents of Samarkand; indeed 
it was the illuminators who designed the complex yet logical patterns for 
Mongol and Tiraurid brocades, velvets, and silks, and ever, for those Persian 
and Turkish mgs that w'ere soon to be the envy^ of Europe. In the so-callej 
minor arts Islam still led the world. 
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TIIL ISLAMIC THOUGHT 

In science and philnsophy the glr^ry had gone. Rdigion had wtyn its war 
against them, just when ii svas gilding ground in rht ailo|<rsccnt: West. The 
highest honors now went to thcolf]giaTi\ demshes^ fakirs^ saints; and scientists 
aimed rather to absorb the findings of their predecessors than to look nature 
freshJy in the face. At Sajiiarkand iVloslem astronomv had Its last fling ’ivhen the 
btarga^ers in the ubservatorv^ of Uleg Beg formulated (J437) asrronomic tables 
that enjoyed high esteem in Europe dh the eighteenth centuiA-, Armed \with 
tables and an Arab map^ an Arab na%'igator piloted \^asco da Gama from Africa 
to India on the historic voyage that ended the economic ascendancy of IsLim,^* 

In geography the Moslems produced a major figure in tliis age. Btjtn at Tangier 
in Jjo+i iMuhammad Abu AhdaJlah ibn-Batuta wandered through Darul-lslam 
—the Mohammedan world—for twenty-four yeara, and returned to Morocco 
to die in Fez. His itineraty suggests the immense spread of iMohaiiimed's creed, 
he claims to have traveled 75,o€xj miles [more than anv other man before the 
age of steam); to have seen Granada, North Africa,. Timbuktu, Near 

and Middle East^ Russia, India^ Cevlon, and China, and to have visited evert' 
Moslem ruler of the time. In each el tv he paid hh respects first to the Scholars 
and divines, onlv then to the potentates, W'c sec mir u\vn pro\-incialisin mirrored 
in him when he lists *^the seven mighty kings of the world,” all Moslems ejccept 
one Chinese.'^" Me describes not ordy persons and places, but the fauna, flora, 
minerals, food, drinks, ami prices in the vaiioiis cotinmes, the climate and 
physiography, the manners and morals, the religious rirunls and beliefs. He speaks 
reverently of Jesus and Mars, but takes some satisfaction in noting cliat “every 
pilgrim ss'ho visits the church I of tlie Resurrection in Jerusalem] payr a fee to 
Moslems/^ When he renamed to Fc^ and related his experiences, most of Ids 
hearers put him down as a rontancer, but the vizier ordered a secremr^^ to record 
Banita^s dictated memoirs. The book was lost and almost forgorcen until it w^as 
discovered in the modem French occupation of Algiers. 

Between 1150 and the most prolific writers on “natural historv'*^ were 
Moslems. .Mohammed ad-Damiri nf Cairn wrote a i,500-page book on znolog}". 
Medicine was still a Semitic forte; hospitals w'cre numerous in Islam; a physician 
of Damascus, Ala'al-din ibn-abNafis, expcuunded the puJiiitman^ circulation of 
the blood 27c years (c, isrtti) before Servetus-^- and a Granada physician, Ibn- 
al-Khsrib, ascrilied the Black Death to contaginn—and advised tjuatanrine for 
the infected—in the face of a rheology that attributed it to divine vengeance on 
man^ssins. His treatise On IHagnt' [c^ 1360) contained a fiotablc heresv; “It must 
be a principle that a proof taken from the Tradirion.s'" of die comparuons of 
Moliammcd *'has to utiderga modificadon wlien in manifest contradiction with 
the evidence of the senses.^'*® 

Scholars and historians were as numerous as poets. .-Mwavs they wrote in 
Arabic, the Esperanto of Islam; and in many cases thev combined study and 
w'riring with political activity and adminiscradon. Abu-l-Fida of Damascus took 
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part in 3 dozen militarj' cainpaigni, served al-Nasir 92: tiiiruster at Cairo, renirncd 
TO SjTia as governor of Hamah, eoUccted an extensive library", and wrote some 
boo^ that in their day stood at the head of their class. His treatise on geography 
(Taif^in nI-Buldini) outranged in scope any European work of the kind and 
time; it caJculated that three quarters of the globe w'crc covered with water, 
and noted that a traveler gained or lost a day in going w'cst^vard ur easmard 
around the world. His famous Abridgement of the Hiitory of the Hmvwjw Race 
was die chief Moslem history' known to the West. 


But the great tianie in the historiography of the fourteenth century is 
AbJ-er-Rahinan tbn-Khaldun. Here is a man of substance, even to \^"estem 
eyes: solid wdth experience, travel, and practical statc^iansliip, yet familiar 
with the art and literature, science and philosophy of his age. and embracing 
almost every' iMoslein phase of it in a Uviversat History, That such a man 
tvasbora mTanis (1332) and raised there suggests that the culture of North 
Africa was no mere echo of Asiatic Islam, but had a character and vitality' 
of its owm. “From my childhood," says 1 bn* Khaldun’s autobiography, '*[ 
showed myself avid of knowledge, and devoted myself with great '/cal to 
schools and their courses of instruction.” The Black Death took his parents 
and many teachers, but he continued his studies until “I found at last that 1 
knew something” ‘'*-^a characteristic delusion of youth. At tw'cnty he was 
secretary to the sultan at Tunis; at tw'enty-four, to the sultan at Fez; at 
twenty-five he w'as in jail. He moved to Granada, and was sent as its ambas¬ 
sador to Peter the Cruel at Seville, Retuming to Africa, he became chief 
minister to Prince Abu Abdallah at Bougie; but he had to flee for his life 
when his master was deposed and slain. In 1370 he w'as sent by the city' of 
Tlettvccn as envoy to Granada; he w'as arrested on the way' bv a MoorLsh 
prince, served him four years, and then retired to a castk near Gran. There 
(1377) he wrote rhe AittqaddurtiJ d-Alirnut, literally Introduction to the 
Unkferse. Needing more books than Oran could supply, he returned to 
Tunis, but he made infiuenrial enemies there, and removed to Cairo (1384). 

His fame as a scholar was already intemadonal; when he lectured in the 

* 

mosque of el-Azhar students crowded around him, and Sultan Barquq gave 
him a pension, “as w'as hk wont with savants.”®® He was appointed qadi 
ntalekUe, or royal judge; took the law's too seriously, closed the cabarets, 
was lampooned out of office, again retired to private life. Restored as chief 
qadi, he accompanied Sultan Nasir ad-Din Faraj in a campaign against 
Ttmur; the Egyptian forces n'erc defeated; Ibn-Khaldun sought refuge in 
Damascus; Timur bedeged it; the historian, now an old man, ted a delegation 
to ask lenient terms of the Invincible Tatar. Like any other author, he 
brought a manuscript of his history with him; he read to Ttmur the section 
an llmur, and invited corrections; perhaps he had revised the pages ad hoc. 
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The plan woriced^ Tirntir freed him; soon he was once more cliief pdge at 
Cairo; and be died in office at the age of seventy-f£>iir (140S). 

Amid this heede career he composed an epitome of Averroes' philosophy, 
treatises on logic and niathemadcs, the MuqaddmiJij a Hkiory of the Berbers^ 
and The Feopies of the Only the last three survive; together they con¬ 
stitute the Unhersd History . The Mnqitdda^na or Froleg&firena is one of 
the high lights in IsLimlc literature and in the philosophy of histor)% an 
amazingly “modem” product for a medieval mind. I bn-Khaldun conceives 
history as “an imponanc branch of phiiosophy/’®* and takes a broad view 
of the historian's task; 

Historj" has for its mie object to make us understand the social 
state of nian, i.e^ his d^ilaation; to reveal to ns the phenomena tliat 
namrally accompany primitive life, and then the rehnenienc of man¬ 
ners ,, * the diverse superiorides chat peoples acquire^ and which beget 
empires and dymsdes; the diverse occupations^ profe^ons, sciences, 
and arts; and lastly d] the changes chat the nature of things can effect 
in the nature of society/'^ 

Believing himself the first to write history in this fashiont he asks pardon for 
inevitable errors^ 

1 confess that of all men I am the least able to traverse so vast a field. 

... I pray that men of ahiUty and learning will exainine tny work wich 
good will, and when diey find faults u iU indulgently correct them. 

That which I offer to the public u-iU have little value in the eyes of 
scholars , * * but one should always be able to count on the courtesy 
of his colleagiies.®®^ 

He hopes that his work will help in the dark days that Jic foresees: 

When the world experiences a complete overturn it seems to 
change its nature in order to pcrmic new creation and a new organiza¬ 
tion. Hence there is need today of an hbeorian who can describe the 
state of the worlds of it$ cotintries and peoples, and indicate the 
changes in customs and beliefs.^" 

He devotes some proud p^ges to pointing out the errors of some historiaiis. 
They lost themselves* he feek* in the mere chronicling of events, and rarely 
rose to the dneidarion of <^uses and effects. They accepted fable almost as 
readily as fact* gave exaggerated sta rbtieSp and explained too many things by 
supernatural agency. As for himself* he proposes to rely emirdy on natiird 
factors id explaining events. He will judge the statements of historians by 
the present experience of mankind* and will reject any alleged occurrence 
that w ould now be accounted impossible. Experience most judge tradition “ 
His own method, in the Moqaddiom, k first to deal with the philosophy of 
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hstory; tbco with professions, occupations, and crafts^ then with the history' 
of science and art. In succeeding volumes he gives the political historj'' of the 
various nations, raking them one by one, deliberately sacrificing the unity of 
rime to that of pbee, The true subject of history, says Ibn-Khaldun, is 
civilization: how it arises, how it is maintained, how it develops letters, sci' 
ences, and arts, and why it decay's,*’ Empires, like individuals, have a life and 
trajectory w'hich are their own. They grow, they mature, they decline.®- 
What are the causes of this sequence? 

iTie basic conditions of the sequence arc geographical. Clituate exercises 
a general but basic inffuence. Tbe cold north cventuaJly produces, even in 
peoples of southern origin, a white skin, light hair, blue eyes, and a serious 
disposition; the tropics produce in time a dark skin, black hair, “dilatation 
of the animal spirits," lightness of mind, gaiety, quick transports of pleasure, 
leading to song and dance.®® Food afifccts character: a heavy diet of meats, 
condiments, and grains begets heaviness of body and mind, and quick suc¬ 
cumbing to famine or infection; a light diet, such as desert peoples eat, makes 
for agile and healthy bodies, clearness of mind, and resistance to disease.®* 
There is no inherent inequality of potential ability among the peoples of the 
earth; their advancement or retardarion is detcmiincd by gcograpliical con¬ 
ditions, and can be altered by a change in those conditions, or by migratitm 
to a dilFercnt habitat.*® 

Economic conditions are only less powerful than the geographical. Ibn- 
Khaldun divides all societies into nomad or sedentary according to their 
means of getting food, and ascribes most wars to the desire for a better food 
supply. Nomad tribes sooner or later conquer settled communities because 
nomads are compelled by the conditions of their life to maintain the martial 
qualities of courage, endurance, and solidarity. Nomads may destroy a civili¬ 
zation, but they never make one; they are absorbed, in blood and culture, 
by the conquered, and the nomad Arabs are no exception. Since a people Is 
never long content with its food supply, war is nanirjl. It Is war that gener¬ 
ates and rcne\\'S political authority'. Hence monarchy k the usual form of 
govemmeut, and has prevailed through nearly all history.*® The fiscal policy 
of a government may make or break a society; excessive taxaiJnn, or the 
entry of a government iitto production and distribution, can stifle incentive, 
enterprise, and competition, and kill the goose that lays the revenues." On 
the other hand, an excessive concenTration of wealth may tear a society to 
pieces by promoting revolution.*® 

There are moral forces In history\ Empires are sustained by the solidarity 
of the people, and this can be best secured through the inculcation and prac¬ 
tice of the same religion; Ibn-Khaldun agrees wHth the popes, the Inquisition, 
and the Protestant Refomters on the value of unanimity' in faith. 
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To conquer, one must rely upon the aUegimce of a group animated 
with one corporate spirit and end. Such a union of hearts and wills 
can operate only through divine power and reUgious support. . .. 
'Wlica men give their hearts and passions to a desire for u'orldly 
goods, thev become jealous of one another, and fall into discord. ... 

If, however, they reject the world and its vanities for the love of God 
. . , jcalou.sies disappear, discord is stilled, mea help one another 
devotedly; their union makes them stronger; the good cause makes 
rapid progress, and culminates in the formation of a great and potver- 
ful empire.®® 

Religion is not only an aid in war, it ix likewise a boon to order in a society 
and to peace of mind in the individual. These can be secured only by a reli¬ 
gious faith adopted without questioning. The philosophers concoct a hun¬ 
dred i^'srcnis, but none has found a subscitute for religion as a guide and 
inspiration for human life, “Since men can never understand the w'orld, it is 
better to accept the faith transmitted by an inspired legislator, who know's 
bencr than we do what is better for us, and has prescribed for us what we 
.should believe and do." After this orthodox prelude our philosopher-his- 
Torian proceeds to a naturaltstic interpretation of history. 

Every empire passes through successive phases. (1) A victorious nomad 
tribe senlcs down to enjoy its conquest of a terrain or state. "The least 
civili2;ed peoples make the most extensive conquests.” (1) As social rela¬ 
tions become more complex, a more concentrated authority is required for 
the maintenance of order; the tribal chieftain becomes king. (3) In this set¬ 
tled order w'ealth grows, cities multiply, education and literature develop, 
the arts find patrons, science and phil«Mjphy lift their Iteads. Advanced 
urbanization and com/orral>le w-ealth mark the beginning of decay. (4) 1‘he 
enriched society comes to prefer pleasure, luxury, and case to enterprise, 
risk, or war; religion loses its liold on human imagination or belief; morals 
deteriorate, pederasty grows; the niarrial virtues and pursuits decline; mer¬ 
cenaries are hired to defend the societ)'; these lack the ardor of patriorism or 
religious faith; the poorly defended wealth invites attack by the hungry, 
seething millions beyond the frontiers, (5) External attack, or internal in¬ 
trigue. or both together, overthrow' the stace.'^^ Such was die cycle of Rome, 
of the Almoravids and Almohads in Spain, of Islam in Egy'pc, Syria, Iraq, 

Persia; and "its always so," 

_ ^ 

These are a few of the thousands of ideas that make the Mttijjddama the 
niost remarkable philosophical product of its century, Ibn-Khaldun has his 
own notions on almost everything but theology, where he thinks it unwise 
to be original. WTiile \S'riring a major work of philosophy he pronounces 
philosophy dangerous, and advises his readers to let it alone; probably be 
meant metaphysics and rheology rather rhan philosophy in its wider sense 
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as an anempt co see human affairs in a large perspective. At dmes he tMis like 
the simplest old woman in the market place; he accepts miracles, magic, the 
“evil eye,” the occult properties of the alphabet, divination through dreams, 
entrails, or the flight of birds. Yet he admires science, admits the superiority 
of the Greeks to Moslems in that held, and mourns the decline of scientific 
studies in Islam.™ He rejects alchemy, but acknowledges some faith in 
astrolog)'."' 

Certain other discounts must be made. Though Ibn-Khaldun is as broad 
as Islam, he shares many of its limitations. In the three volumes of the Mtiq^d- 
dmm he finds room for but seven pages on Christianity. He makes only 
casual mendon of Greece, Rome, and mcdie^'al Europe. When he has writ¬ 
ten the history of North Africa, jMosIem Egj'pt, and the Near and .Middle 
East, he believes that he has narrated “the history of all peoples.”^® Some- 
times he is culpably ignorant: he thinks Aristotle taught from a porch, and 
Socrates from a mb.™ His actual writing of history falls far short of his theo¬ 
retical uitToducdon; the volumes on the Berbers and the Odent are a dreary 
record of dynastic genealogi^ palace intrigues, and petty wars. Apparently 
he intended these volumes to be political history only, and offered the 
Muqadd^tta as a history—though it is rather a general cousideradon—of 
culture. 

To recover our respect for Ibn-Khaldun we need only ask what Christian 
work of philosophy in the fourteenth century can stand beside the Prele- 
Perhaps some ancient authors had covered part of the ground that 
he charted; and among his tn™ people al-Masudi (d. 956), in a work now 
lost, had discussed the influence of religion, economics, morals, and environ- 
menr on the character and laws of a people, and the causes of political de¬ 
cline.*® Ibn-Khaldun, however, felt, and with some reason, that he had 
created the science of sociology. Nowhere in literatnie before the eighteenth 
century can we And a philosophy of history, or a system of sociology, com¬ 
parable in power, scope, and keen analysis with Ibn-Khaldun's. Our leading 
contemporary philosopher of history has judged the Muqadditma to be “un¬ 
doubtedly the greatest work of its kind that has ever yet been created by any 
mind in any rime or place.”** Herben Spencer’s Frmci^es of Sociology 
(187 6-9(5) may compare favorably with it, but Spencer had many 
In any case we may agree with a dj^inguished historian of science, that “the 
most important hi^orical work of the Middle Ages”" was the Muqaddaim 
of tbn-Khaldun. 
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I. AERICAJS’ ISLAJVl: tlOO-1566 

I T is hard for us, pigeonholed in Christendom, to realize that from the 
eighth to the thirteenth century Islam was culturally, polirically, and 
militarily superior to Europe, Even in its decline in the sixteenth century it 
prevailed from Delhi and beyond to Casablanca, from Adrianoplc to Aden, 
from Tunis to Timbuktu. Visiting the Sudan in 13:53, Ibn-Baruta found 
there a creditable civilization under Moslem leadership; and a Negro Moham^ 
medan, ,Abd-er'RafuTian Sa*di, would later w'ritc a revealing and intelligent 
history, Tarik-ex-Sudan {it, 1650), describing private libraries of 1,600 vol¬ 
ume in Timbukru, and massive mosques whose ruins attest a departed glory. 

The Alarim dynasty (i 195-1170) made .Morocco independent, and de¬ 
veloped Fez and Alarraqcsh into major cities, each with august gateways, 
imposing mosques, learned libraries, colleges squatting amid shady colon¬ 
nades, and wordy bazarres where one could buy aitything at half price. 
In the thirteenth century Fez had some 115,000 inhabitants, probably more 
than any city in Europe except Constantinople, Rome, and Paris. In its 
Karouinc Mosque, seat of Morocco’s oldest umversity, religion and science 
lived in concord, taking eager students from all African Islam, and—in ardu¬ 
ous courses of three to twelve years-training teachers, lawyers, theologians, 
and statesmen. Emir Yaqub 11 (r. 1169-86), ruling Alorocco from Fez or 
-Marraqesh, was one of the most enlightened princes of a progressive century, 
a just governor, a wise philanthropist, tempering theology with philosophy, 
shunning bigotry, and encouraging friendly intercourse with Europeans. 
Tlie two cities received many refugees from Spain, and these brought a new 
Stimulus to science, art, and i^dustI^^ Ibn-Eatuta, who had seen nearly all 
of vast Islam, called Morocco the earthly paradise, 

On the way from Fez to Oran the modem travcier ts surprised to find at 
TIemcen the modest remnant of what in the thirteenth century was a city 
of 115,000 souls Three of its once Ei\t>'-four mosques—the Jama-el-Kcbir 
(1136), the mosque of Abul Hassan (119S), and that of E!-Halawi (1353) - 
are among the finest in the Mohammedan world; marble columns;, complex 
mosaics, bnlltant mihrabs, arcaded courts, carved wood, and toweringtnina- 
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rets survive to tell of a splendor gone and almost forgonen. Here the Abd-el- 
Wahid d^Tiasty {i;4S-i337, iH 9 -* 5 S 3 ) maintained for three centuries a 
relatively enlightened rule, protecting Christians and Jews in religious free¬ 
dom, and providing patronage to letters and arts. After the Turin captured 
the cit>' (1553) it lost its importance as a center of trade, and declined into 
the shadow s of history. 

Fartlier east, Algiers flourished througlt a mbctiire of commerce and piracy. 
Half-hidden in a rock-bound semicircular bay, this piccurest^uc port, rising 
in tier upon tier of white tcncnienis and palaces from the Mediterranean to 
the Casbah, provided a favorite lair for “privateers”; even from Porapey’s 
days the corsairs of that coast had preyed upon defenseless shipping. After 
t49; Algiers became a refuge for Moots fleeing from Spain; many of them 
joined the pirate crews, and turned with vengeful fury upon what Christian 
shipping they could waylay. Growing in number and audacity, the pirates 
manned fleers as strong as national navies, and raided the North Mediter¬ 
ranean coasts. Spain retaliated w'ith protective expeditions that captured 
Oran, Algiers, and Tripoli (1509-10). 

In 1516 a colorful buccaneer entered the picture. The [ralians called him 
Barbarossa from his red beard; his actual name w^as Khair ed-Din Khizr; he 
was a Greek of Lesbos, who came with his brother Horush to join the pirate 
crew. While Khair cd-Din raised himself to command of the fleet, Horush 
led an army against Algiers, expelled rhe Spanish garrison, made Itimself 
governor of the city, and died in battle (1518). Khair cd-Din, succeeding to 
his brother's power, ruled with energy and sidll. To consolidate his position 
he went to Constantinople, and offered Selim 1 sovereignty over Tripoli, 
TurtL'iia, and Algeria in return for a Turkish force adcx]uate to maintain his 
ossm authority as vassal governor of these regions. Selim agreed, and Sulei¬ 
man coniinned the arrangement. In 1533 Khair ed-Din became the hero of 
Western Islam by ferry^ing 70,000 Afoors from inhospitable Spain to Africa. 
.\ppointed first admiral of the entire Turkish fleet, Barbarossa, with eighty- 
four vessels at his command, raided town after towTi on the coasts of Siedy 
and Italy, and took thousands of Christians to be sold as slaves. Landing near 
Naples, he almost succeeded in capturing Giulia Gonzaga Colonna, reputed 
the loveliest woman in Italy. She escaped half clad, rode off with one knight 
as her escort, and, on reaching her destination, ordered his death for reasons 
which she left to be inferred. 

But Barbarossa aimed at less perishable booty than a beautiful woman. 
Landing his Janksaries at Bizerre, he marched against Tunis (1534). The 
Nefsid dynasty had ruled that city reasonably well since 1336; arts and let¬ 
ters had flourished under their patronage; but Mulcy Hassan, the current 
prince, had alienated the people by his cruelties. He fled as Barbarossa ap- 
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prmchcd; Turik wa^j rakt:n bloodJessIv; TunisLi u'^is add^d to the Orconman 
realm, and Barbarossa was master uf the Mediterranean. 

It was another crisis for Christcndoni, for the utichaUen^ed Turkish fleet 
could at any moment secure a foothold for Islam in rhe Iralian boot. Strangely 
enough, Francis I was at this time allied with the Turks, and Pope Qement 
VII was allied wath France. Fortunately^ Oement died {September 35, 
1534); Pope Paul III pledged funds to Charles V for an attack on Barbarossa, 
and Andrea Doris offered the full coHSperatiou of the Genoese fleet. In the 
spring of 1535 Charles assembled at Cagliari, in Sardinia, 400 vrasels and 
30,000 troops. Crossing the Mediterranean, he kid siege ro La Goletta, a fort 
commanding the Gulf of Tunis. After a monih^s fighting. La Golctta fell, 
and the fniperia] army nmrehed on to Tunis. Barbarossa tried to stop rhe 
advance^ he was defeated and fled. Christian slaves in Tunis broke their 
chains and opened the gates, and Charles entered the city unresisted. For 
r^vo days he surrendered it to pillage by his soldiers, who w^ouJd orhenvisc 
have mutmied; thousands of Moslems ivcre massacred; the art of centuries 
w-as shattered in a day or two. The Christian slaves w^erc joyously freed, and 
the sunnving Mohammedan population %vas enslaved. Charles reinstated 
Mulcy Hassan as his tributarv vassal, left garrisons in Bona and La Goletta* 
and returned to Europe. 

Barbarossa escaped to Constantinople, and there, with SulciiTian^s funds, 
built a new fleet of zoo ^W\ps. In July 1537^ thk force effccred a landing at 
Taranto, and Christendom was again besieged. A nc^v “Holy League” of 
Venice, ihc papacy, and the Fnipire took form, and gathered zoo vessels off 
Corfu. On September 17 the rival annadas^ ar the entrance to the Ambracian 
Gulf^ fought an engagement almost in the same waters w here Antony and 
Qeopatra had met Octa\’ian at Actium. Barbarossa vvon^ and again ruled 
the seas. Sailing east, he roolc one after another of the \"enetian possessions in 
the Aegean and Greece, and forced \"tnicc to a separate peace, 

Charles tried to win Barbarossa to his service by gifts and an offer to make 
him vassal king of North Africa^ but Khair cd-Din preferred Islamic bait. In 
October 1541, Charles and Duria led an expedidon against Algiers; it was 
defeated on land by Bar bar ossa's anny, and at sea by a storm. Barbarossa 
returned the call by ravaging Calabria and landing, unhindered, at Ostia, the 
port of Rome* The great capital shivered in its shrines, but Paul 111 was at 
that time on good remis with Francis, and Barbarossa, allegedly out of 
courtesy to his ally^ paid in cash for all that he took at Ostia, and departed 
peacefully,^ He sailed up to Toulon, where his fleet was w-elconicd by the 
inattcr-oTfacc French; he asked that the church bells should suspend their 
ringing while Allah’s vessels w ere in the harbor, for the hells disturbed his 
sleep, and hk request w^as law. Me joined a French fleet in taking Nice and 
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\Tliefrani;he from tilt Emperor, Then, seventy-scvcn, the triumphant cor¬ 
sair retired with full honors to die in bed at eighty ( 

Bona, La Golctta, and Tripoli fell back to Islam, and the Ortonian Empire 
reached from Algiers to Baghdad. Only one Vfoslem pow'er dared to chal¬ 
lenge its predominance in Islam. 


II. HAt-'Al'tb PERSIA: I ^02—76 

Persia, which had enjoyed so many priods of cultural fertilitj\ was now 
entering another epoch of political \italitj' and artistic creation. When Shah 
Ismail 1 founded the Safavid dynasty (1502-1736) Persia u'as a chaos of 
kinglets: Iraq, Vazd, Samtian, Fimzkuh, Diyarbeldr, Kashan, Khurasan, 
Qandahar, fioikh, Kimian, and Azerbaijan were indepndent states. In a suc- 
cessiun of ruthless campaigns Isnuil of Azerbaijan conquered most of these 
principalities, captured Herat and Baghdad, and made Tabriz again the cap¬ 
ital of a powerful kingdom. TTie people welcomed this native dynasty, 
gloried in the unity and power it gave their country, and expressed their 
spirir in a new' outburst of Persian art. 

Ismail’s rise to royalty is an incredible tale. He was three years old when 
his father died {1490}, thirteen when he set out to win himself a throne, still 
thirteen when lie had himself crowned Shah of Persia. Conccmporarics de¬ 
scribed him as “brave like a young gamecock” and “lively as a faun,” stout, 
broad-shouldered, with furious mustaches and flaming red hair - he wielded 
a mighty sw'ord with his left hand, and w ith the bow he was another Odys- 
'seus, shooting dow'n seven apples in a row of ten.^ We aie told that he ivas 
“amiable as a girl,” but he killed his own mother (or stepmother), ordered 
the execution of 300 courtesans at Tabriz, and massacred thousands of ene¬ 
mies.' He was so popular that “the name of God is forgotten” in Persia, said 
an Italian traveler, “and only that of Ismail is remembered.”^ 

Religion and audacity' were the secrets of his succes. Religion in Persia 
w’as Shi‘a—i.e.. "the party” of Ali, son-in-law of Mohammed. The Shi*a 
recognized no rightful caliphs but Ali and his tw'elve lineal descendants— 
“imams” or holy kings; and since religion and govern me nt were not disrinct 
in Islam, each such descendant had, in this doctrine, a divine rlirht to rule 
both church and state. As Christians believed that Qirist would return to 
establish His kingdom on earth, so the Shi'itcs believed that the twelftli 
imam—.Muhammad ibn-Hasan—had never died,but wouldsomcday reappear 
and set up his blessed rule over the earth. And as Protestants condemned 
Catholics for accepting tradition, along wnth the Bible, as a guide to right be¬ 
lief, so the Shiites denounced the Sunnites—the orthodox Mohammedan 
majority—who found the tvnm or “path” of righteousness not only in the 
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Koran bur also in the practice of MohamiucJ as handed do^Ti in the 
traditions of his companions and followers. And as Protestants gave up pray¬ 
ing to the saints and dosed the monasteries, so the Shi'ites discountenanced 
the Sufi my-sdes and closed the cloisters of the dervishes, which, like tlic 
tnonasTcrics of Europe in their prime, had been centers of hospitality and 
charity. As Protestants called their faith the “true religion," so the Shi'ites 
took the name al-Ma-mhiimf, “true believers.”* No faithful Shi'ite would 
ear with a Sunnitcj and if a Christian’s shadow passed aver a Shi'ite’s meal, the 
food was to be discarded as unclean.* 

Ismail claimed descent from the seventh imam, Safi-al-Din (“Purity of the 
Faith”), from whom the new dynasty w'as named. By proclaiming Shi'a 
as the national and official religion of Iran, and as the sacred standard under 
which he fought, Ismail united his people in pious devotion against the Sun¬ 
nite Moslems who hemmed Persia in—the Uzbeks and Afghans on the east, 
the Arabs, Turks, and Egyptians on the west. His strategy succeeded; de¬ 
spite his cruelties he was worshiped as a saint, and his subjects so trusted in 
his divine power to protect them that some refused to w ear armor in battle/ 

Having won this fervent support, Ismail felt strong enough to challenge 
his neighbors. TTie Uzbeks who niled Transoxiana had spread their power 
into Khurasan; Ismail took Herat from them, and drove them out of Persia, 
Secure in the east, he turned west against the Ottomans. Each faith now 
persecuted the other with holy intensity. Sultan Selim, we axe unreliably 
told, had 40,000 ShiStes in his dominions killed or imprisoned before going 
forth to war (1514), and Shah Ismail hanged some of the Sunnites who 
formed a majority in Tabriz, and compelled the rest to utter daily a prayer 
cursing the first three caliphs as usurpers of All’s rights. Nevertheless, in 
battle at Chaldiran, the Persians found Shi’a helpless before the artillery and 
Janissaries of Selim the Giini; the Sultan took Tabriz, and subdued all north¬ 
ern Mesopotamia (1516). But his arnty mutinied, he retreated, and Ismail 
returned to his capital with all the gloiy that shrouds a martial king. Letters 
declined during bis hectic feign, but are prospered under his patronage; he 
protected the painter Bihzad, and rated him as worth half of Persia.* After 
rw'enty-four years of rule Ismail died at thirty-eight, leaving the throne tu 
his ten-year-old son (1 ji4), 

Shah Taniasp I w'as a faithless cowwii, a melancholy sybarite, an incom¬ 
petent king, a harsh judge, a patron and practitioner of art, a pious Shi'ite, 
and the idol of his people. Perhaps he had some secret virtues w’hich he hid 
from history. The continuing emphasis on religion dkmrbcd as w'cll as 
strengthened the government, for it sanctioned a dozen wars, and kept the 
Isbm of the Near and .Middle East divided from 1508 to 1658. Christendom 
benefited, for Suleiman interrupted his assaults upon the West by campaigns 
against Persia; “only the Persian stands becw*ecn us and ruin,” wrote Ferdi- 
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niuid’s ambassador m Constantinople.* In [533 the Giodd Vizier Ibrahim 
Pasha led a Turkish army into Azcrbaijait, took fortress after fortress by 
bribing Persian generals, and finally captured Tabriz and Baghdad without 
striking a blow (1534), Fourteen years later, during an annisdee with Ferdi- 
nand, Suleiman led another army against ""the rascally Red-heads” {the 
Turkish name for the Persians), took thirty-one towns, and then resumed 
his amcks upon Christendom. Berweeo 1525 and 1545 Charles repeatedly 
negotiated with Persia, presumably to co-ordinate Christian and Persian 
resistance to Suleiman. The W'est rejoiced when Persia assumed the offen¬ 
sive and captured Ehzemnu but in 1354 Suleiman returned, devastated great 
stretches of Persia, and forced Tamasp to a peace in which Baghdad and 
Low'er iVlesopotamia fell permanently under Turkish rule. 

More interesting than these dismal conflicts were the venturesome jour¬ 
neys that Anthony Jenkinson made into Transoxiana and Persia in search of 
an overland trade route to India and ‘"Cathay,” In this matter Ivan the Terri¬ 
ble proved amiable; he welcomed Jenkinson in Moscow, sent him as his 
ambassador to the Uzbek rulers at Bokhara, and agreed to let English goods 
enter Russia duty free and pass down the Volga and across the Caspian. After 
surviving a violent stonii on that sea. Jenkinson continued into Persia and 
reached Qasvin {1561). There he delivered to Tamasp letters of salutation 
from a distant queen who seemed to the Persians a minor ruler over a bar¬ 
barous people. They were inclined 10 sip a trade agreement, but when 
Jenkinson confessed himself a Christian they bade him depart; *'we have no 
need of friendship with infidels,” they told him; and as he left the Shah a 
servant spread purifying sand to cover the Christian footprints that had 
polluted the Shi*a court.’® 

The death of Tamasp (1576) concluded the longest but one of all Moham¬ 
medan reigrui, and unc of the most disastrous. It was not distinguished by any 
literature lovingly cherished in Persian memory, unless \vc include the fasci¬ 
nating memoirs of the exptriattd Babur. Bur Safavid art, though its zenith 
would come later, already in these two reigns began to pour forth works of 
that grandeur, brilliance, and refinement which for t^ve^ty-two centuries 
have marked the products of Persia. In Isfahan the mausoleum of Harun-I- 
V'ilaya displayed all the finesse of classic Persian design, and the best color 
and cutting of mosaic faience; and a complex half-dome crowned the portal 
of the great Friday Mosque. Another Masjld-i-Jami rose In this age at Shiraz, 
but time has swallowed it. 

In many instances the delicate work of the illuminators and calligraphers 
has outlasted the architectural monuments, and has justified the care that 
made the book, in Islam, almost an idol of loving reverence. The Arabs, 
proud of everything, were forgivably enamored of their alphabet, which 
lent itself to lines of sinuous grace. The Persians above all made that script 
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an art in adorning the mihrabs and portais of their mosques, the metal of 
their tveapons, the clay of their potter)’, the texture of their mgs, and in 
transmitting their Scriptures and their poets in manuscripts that many genera¬ 
tions would cherish as delights to eye and soul. The Nastaliq or sloping script, 
which had doiirished under the Timiirids at Tabriz, Herat, and Samarkand, 
returned to Tabriz under the Safavids, and v'ent with them to Isfahan. As 
the mosque brought together a dozen arts, so the book employed poet, cal¬ 
ligrapher, niiniarurist. and binder into a collaboration quite as dedicated and 
devout. 

Hie art of illumination continued to flourish at Bokhara, Herat, Shiraz, 
and Tabriz. I’he Boston .Museum of Fine Arts has a lordly manuscript of 
Firdausi's Sbab-nmm signed by Arraji Muhammad ai-Qawam of Shiraz 
(1551); the Qcveland iVluseum has another illuminated by Mushid-al-Kiarib 
(1536); and the iMetropotitan Museum of Art in New York has one of the 
finest examples of Tabriz illumination and calligraphy in the title page from 
a copy (1525) of Nizami’s Khtn/iiii. The center of iMohammedan illumina- 
tioti moved to Tabriz when Bihzad chose it for his residence (c. 1310). Dur¬ 
ing the campaign of Chaldiran Shah Ismail hid Bihzad and the calligrapher 
Mahmud NUhapuri In a cave as his most precious possessions^^ Bihzad's pupil 
Aqa jMirak painted at Tabriz one of the master miniatures of this period, the 
Khosru mdShirin Enthroaed (1539), now in the British Museum. Miralc in 
turn taught the art to Sultan (Prince) Muhammad Nut, Born of a rich 
family, Muhammad ignored the fact that he had the means to be worthless; 
he became the “pearl without price" at the court of Shah Tamasp, for he sur¬ 
passed all his contemporaries in calligraphy and illnmination, and in designing 
book cov'ers and mgs. Bertveen 1539 and 1543 he copied and illustrated the 
Khirrmii of Nizami; a magnificent page in the British Museum shows King 
Khosru, mounted on a pink horse, peering through foliage of green, brown, 
and gold at Shirin bathing, half naked, in a silver pool. Even more brilliant 
in color is a painting of the Prophet riding through the skies on his winged 
horse Buraq to visit heaven and hell. The figures are grace incarnate, but 
deliberately and religiously without individualized features; the artist w'us in¬ 
terested in decoration rather than representation, and valued beauty, which, 
subjective, is sornetimes attaiuable, more than truth, which, oUjeedve, al¬ 
ways escapes. In these miniatures Persian Jlluminartun reached the apex of its 
elegance. 

Phe same loving care and delicate designs went into tc.ttiles and rugs. 
No textiles survive from these reigns, bur the miniatures picture them. In 
rugs the Safavi dcsigncn; and artisans were supreme. TIic carpet seemed an 
csseadal of civilization in Islam. The Moslem sat and ate not on chairs but 
on a floor or ground covered with 3 rug. A special “prayer rug," usiiallv 
bearing religious symbols and a Koranic text, received his prostrations in 
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his devouons. Rugs were fjivarcd as gifts to friends or kings or mosques; 
so Shah Tamasp sent twTnC)' large and many small carpets of silk and gold 
to Selim U on ^e latter's accession as Ottoman Saltan (1566). Some dom^ 
macing feature of design classified the mgs as of the garden, floral, hunting, 
vase, diaper, or medallion type; but around these basic forms were mcandcr- 
ing arabesques, Chinese cloud conhgurations. symbohi conveying secret 
meanings to the initiate, animals lending the pattern life, plants and flowers 
giving it a kind of linear fragrance and joyful tone; and through the complex 
whole an artistic logic ran, a contrapuntal harmony of lines more intricate 
chan Palestrina's madrigals, more graceful than Ciodiva’s hair. 

Some famous Persian rugs survive from this Hrst half of the sixteenth 
century. One is a medallion rug wirh 30,000,000 knots in wool on a silk 
warp (}Bo to the square inch); it lay for centuries in a mosque at Ardabil, 
and is now divided betu'^een the Victoria and Albert Museum in London 
and the County Museum in Los Angeles. In a cartouche at one end is a verse 
from Hafiz, and beneath this the proud words: “The work of the slave .., 
Maqsud of Kashan, in the year 946" after the hegira—i,c,, A.». 1539.“ Also 
in the Los Angeles Museum is the immense “Coronation Carpet'* used at 
the crowning of Edward VH in 1901. The Poldi-PerjsoJi .Museum at MDan, 
before the second World War shattered the building, counted among its 
greatest treasures a hunting rug by Ghiyath ad-Din jami of Yastd, the 
Bihzad of rug design. The “Duke of Anhalt Rug,” in the Duveen CoUeccion, 
won intcmadunal renown for its golden yellow ground and seductive 
arabesques in crimson, rose, and turquoise blue. The rug and the book are 
among the unchallengeable titles of Safavid Persia to a high place in the 
remembrance of mankind. 


Ill. SULELMAM AND THE WEST 


Suleiman succeeded his father Selim 1 in 1520 at the age of twenty-six, 
I Ic had won a name for himself by his courage in war, his generosity in 
friendship, and his efficient administration of Turkish provinces. His re¬ 
fined features and gradous manners made him welcome in 3 Consrantinopk 
tired of Selim the Grim. An Italian who saw Suleinian soon after his ac¬ 
cession described him as tad, wiry, and strong, the neck too long, the nose 
too curved, beard and mustache thin, complexion sallow and delicate, coun¬ 
tenance grave and calm; he looked more like a student than a sultan.^ Eight 
years later another Italian reported him as "‘deadly pale... melancholy, 
much addicted to women, liberal, proud, hasty, and yet sometimes very 
gentle.” Ghislain dc Busbeq, ambassador of the Hap^urgs at the Pone, 
wrote almost fondly of the Hapsburgs’ most persment enemy: 
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He has had the character of being a careful and temperate 

iiiajii even in his early days, when, according to the Turkish rule, 
sin would have been venial, his life was blameless, for not even in 
youth did Jie indulge in wine or commit chose unnatural crimes 
which arc common among the Tnrksi nor could those who were 
disposed to pur the niosr unfnvorabte construction on hh acts bring 
anything w ofse against him than hw excessive demotion to his wife, 

. ^«It is a w^ell-knowu fact that from the time he made her his lawful 
wife he has been perfectly faithful to her, ddiough there w as nothing 
in the laws to prevent his having mistresses as w 

It is a picture worth noting, but too flattering; Suleiman was doubtless the 
greatest and noblest of the Orronian sultans, and equaled any ruler of his 
time in ability', wisdom, and character; but wc shall find him, now and then, 
guilty of cruelty. jealoii^% and revenge. Let us, however, as an experiment 
in petspccrive, try to view" dispassionately his conflict with Oirisrcndom* 
TTie tniliran^ debate between Christlanit)* and Islam was already 900 
years old. It began when ^losleni Arabs snatched Syria from the Byrziantine 
Empire (634), It proceeded through the year-bv-year conquest of that 
Empire by the Saracens, and the conquest of Spain by the Moors. Christen¬ 
dom retaliated in the Crusades, in which both sides covered with religiDus 
phrases and ardor their economic aims and political crimes, Islam retaliated 
by taking Constantinople and the Balkans. Spain expelled the Moors. Pope 
after pope called for fresh crusades against the Turks; Sehm I vow'ed to build 
a mosque in Rome; Francis 1 proposed to the Western pow'ers (1 ji6) that 
they should utterly destroy the Turkish state and divide its possessions among 
themselves as infidel spoils.^* This plan w*as frustrated by the division of Ger¬ 
many in religious w ar, the revolt of the Spanish communes against Charles 
V, and the second thought of Francis himself—to seek Stdeinian^s aid against 
Charles. Sulchnan may have been saved by Lurher, as Lytheranism oxved so 
much to Suleiman^ 

Every government strives to extend its borders, partly to enlarge its re¬ 
sources and revcmies, partly to create additional protective terrain between 
its frontiers and its cap 1 tab SuJeinian supposed that the best defense was of¬ 
fense. In 1521 he captured the Hungarian strongholds of Szabacs and Bel¬ 
grade; then, feeling safe in the West, he turned hh forces against Rhodes. 
Ifiere the Christians, under ihc Knights of St. John, held a heartily fortified 
citadel directly athwart the routes from Constanrinople to Alexandria and 
Syria; it seemed to Suleiman a dangerous alien bastion in an otherwise Turk- 
Lsh sea; and in fact the pirate ships of the Knights preyed upon Moslem 
commerce*" in one end of the Alediterranean as the Moslem pirates of 
Algeria preyed upon Christian commerce in the other^ When Moslems were 
raken in these Knightly raids they were usually slaiu.^^ \^essels car tying 
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pilgrims to Mecca «'ere Intercepted on suspicion of hosriie purposes. “Under 
all the circumstances,” says a Chrisdan Jiistorian, “Suleiman was in no need 
of justificadon for an assault on Rhodes"; and a distinguished English 
histarian adds: “It was in tlic interest of public order that the island should 
be annexed to the Turkish realm.” ” 

Sulctinan atracked W'ith joo ships and 200,000 men. The defenders, led 
by the aged Grand .Master Hhilippe de Villiets de L'lle-Adam, fought the 
besiegers for 145 days, and Hnaily surrendered under honorable terms; the 
Knights and their soldiery were to leave the island m safet>', but withiu ten 
days;Tlic remaining population were to have full religious freedom, and were 
to be exempt from tribute for five years. On Christmas Day Suleiman asked 
to see the Grand Master; he condoled wirh him, praised his brave defense, 
and gave him valuable presents; and to the Vizier Ibrahim the Sultan re¬ 
marked that “it caused him great sorrow to be obliged to force this Chris¬ 
tian in his old age to abandon his home and his belongings."® On January 
1, 1523, the Knights sailed off to Crete, whence, eight years later, they 
passed to a more permanent home in .Malta. The Sultan tarnished his victorj'' 
by putting to death ihe son and grandchildren of Prince Djem because they 
had become Christians and might be used, as Djem had been, as claimants 
to the Ottoman throne. 

Early in 1525 Suleiman received a letter frtxm Francis I, then a captive 
of Charlfs V, asking him to attack Hungary and come to the rescue of the 
French King, Tire Sultan answered: “Our horse is saddled, our sword is gin 
However, he had long ago made up his mind to invade Hungary. 
He set out in April 152(5, with 100,000 men and joo cannon. Pope Qemcnr 
V[1 urged Christian rulers to go to the aid of the rhreaiencd state; Luther 
advised the Protestant princes to stay home, for the Turks were obviously 
a divine ™tarion, and to resist them would be to resist God.® Charles V 
remained in Spain. The consequent rout of the I lungarians at Mohacs was 
a moral as well as a physical defeat for Christendom. I lungary might have 
recovered from the disasrer if Catholics and Protestants, Emperor and Pope, 
had labored together; bur Lutheran leaders rejoiced in the Turkish victory, 
and the army of the Emperor sacked Rome. 

In 1529 Suleiman returned, and besieged Vienna with 100,000 men; from 
rhe spire of St. Stephen's, Count Nicholas von Salm, to whom Ferdinand 
entrusted the defense, could see the surrounding plains and hills darkened 
with the tents, soldiery, and armament of the Ottomans. This time Luther 
summoned his adherents to join in the resistance, for clearly, if Vienna fell, 
Germany would be the next object of Turkish attack. Reports ran through 
Europe that Suleiman had vowed to reduce all Europe to the one rrue falth- 
Islam.® Turkish sappers dug runnel after tunnel in the hope of blowing up 
the walls or setting up explosions within the city, hut the defenders pbced 
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vessels of water ar danger poinis, and watched for movenients that would 
indicate subterranean operations. \Vinter came, and the Sultan's long line 
^ of communications failed to maintain supplies. On October 14 he called 
for a final and decisive effort^ and promised great rewards; spirir and flesh 
were both unwilling^ the arrack was repulsed with great loss, and Suleiman 
sadljr ordered a retreat. It was his first defeat; yet he retained half of Hun- 
gar)% and carried back to Constantinople the royal cro\%Ta of St, Stephen. 
He explained to his people tliat lie rerumed w'ithout victory because Fer¬ 
dinand (who had sat the siege our safely in Prague) had refused to fight; 
and he promised that he would soon hunt out Charles himself, who dared to 
call himself emperor, and would wrest from him the lordship of the W^est. 

The West took him seriously enough. Rome fell into ^ panic; Clement 
VIIt for once resolute, raxed even the cardinals to raise funds to fortify 
Ancona and other ports through which the Ottomans might enter Italy, 
In April 1532, Suleiman marched wesnvard once more. His departure from 
his capital was a well staged spectacle: 110 cannon led the advance; 8,000 
jankssarics followed, the best soldiers in the realm; a thousand camels carried 
provisions; 1,000 elite horsemen guarded ihc holy standard—the eagle of 
the Prophet; thousands of Chrisrian captive boys, dressed in cloth of gold 
and plumed red hats, flaunted lances with innocent bravery; the Sultan's 
mvTL retinue were men of giant stature and handsome mien; among them, on 
a chestnut horse, rode Suleiman himself, robed in crimson velvet embroidered 
with gold, under a white turban inset with precious stones; and behind him 
marched an army that in its final mustering numbered 100,000 men. WTio 
could resist such splendor and power? Only the elements and space. 

To meet this avalanche Qiarles* after much pleading, received from the 
Imperial Diet a grant to raise 40,000 foot and Btooo horsc; he and Ferdinand 
provided 30,000 additional men at their own expense; and with these 78,000, 
gathered in V^ienna^ they awaited siege. But the Sultan was delav^ed at Giim. 
It was a small town, well fortified, but garrisoned xvith only 700 troops. 
For three weeks they fought back every Turkish attempt to break through 
the walls; eleven rknes these were pic reed, eleven rimes the defenders: blocked 
the opening with metal, flesh, and desperation. At last Suleiman sent a safe- 
conduct and hostages to the comm^der, Nicholas Jurischitz, inviting him 
ro a conferenccp He came, and was received with honors by the Grand 
Vizier; his courage and gcnetalship were sorrow'fully praised; the Sultan 
presented him with a robe of honor, guaranteed hint against further attack, 
and sent him back to his citadel under a handsome escort of Turkish officers. 
The invincible avalanchct defeated by 700 men, passed on to Vienna. 

But there too Suleiman missed his prey. Charles would nor come out to 
fight; he would have been foolish to forfeit the advantage of his defenses for 
the gamble of the open field. Suleiman reckoned that if he had failed to take 
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\^cntia held by ;q,ooo men with no emperor or king in sight, he would 
hardly do better against 7tj,ooa inspired by a young nionarcfi who had 
publicly announced that he would welcome death in this contest a.s the 
noblest worldly end to which a Christian could aspire. The Suhan turned 
awajf, ravaged fttyria and Lower Austria, and rook stray caprives to grace 
Itis retreat. It could have been no comfort to him to hear that while he w^as 
marching uselessly back and forth across I fungary Andrc;i Doria had chased 
the Turkish fleer into hiding, and had captured Patras and Coran, on the 
Peloponnesian coast. 

When Ferdinand sent an emissary to Consrandnople ii> seek peace Sulei¬ 
man welcomed him; he would grant peace “not for seven years, not for 
nventj'-five years, not for a hundred years, but for two centuries, three 
centuries, indeed forever—if Ferdinand himself would not break it," and he 
would treat Ferdinand as a son.” Ffowever, he asked a heavy' price: Ferdi¬ 
nand must send him the keys to the city of Grau In token of Wbmission and 
homa^. Ferdinand and Charles were so eager to free tlicir amis against 
Christians that they were ready to make concessions to the Turks. Ferdinand 
sent the keys, called himself Suleiman*s son, and acknowledged Suleiman’s 
sovereignty over most of Hungary {June 21, 1^33). No peace was made 
with f^barlcs. Suleiman recaptured Patras and Coron, and dreamed of strad- 
dling VicTuia and Tabrk. 

He took Tabriz, and turned W'cst again (jjjd). Putting theology aside, 
he agreed to co-operate with Francis I in another campaign against Charlcs. 
He offered the most amiable terms to the Ring: peace shoutd‘^be made with 
Charles otily on his surrendering Genoa, Milan, and Flanders to France; 
French merchants were permitted to sail, buy, and sell throughout the Otto¬ 
man Empire on equal terms with the Turks; French consuls in that realm 
vvnere to have civil and criminal jurisdictioD over all Frenchmen there, and 
these were to enjoy full religious liberty “ The “capitulations” so siltned 
became a model for later treaties of Christian powers with Eastern states. 

Qiarlcs countered by fonrung an alliance of the Empire, ^’enice. and 
the papacy. Ferdinand joined in; so short was forever. Venice bore the 
brunt of the Turkish attack, losr her possessions in the Aegean and on the 
Dalmatian coast, and signed a separate peace (1540). A year later Suleiman’s 
puppet in Buda died, and the Sultan made Hungary' an Ottoman province. 
Ferdinand sent an envoy to Turkey to ask for pea«, and another to Persia 
Shah to amck the Turks. Suleiman marched west (13,^3), took 
Grau !md Sruhlw'eissenburg, and incoqmratcd more of Hungary into the 
pashalik of Buda. In 1547, busy with Persia, he granted the W est a hve-year 
armistice. Both sides violated it. Pope Paul IV appealed to the Turks to at¬ 
tack Philip 11 , who was more papal than the popes.^*" Tlic death of Francis 
and Charles left Ferdinand s freer hand 10 come to terms. In the Peace of 
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Prague C]5<S2) he acknowledged Suleiman’s rule In Hungary and iMoldavia, 
pledged a yearly tribute of 30,000 ducats, aud agreed to pay 90,000 ducats 
as arrears. 

Two years later he followed his brother. Suleiman had snndved all hk 
major enemies, and how many popes had he not outlived? He was master of 
Egj'pt. North Africa, Asia Minor, Palestine, Syria, the Balkans, Hungary'. 
Tile Turkish navy ruled the .Mediterranean, the Turkish army had proved 
its prowess east and west, the Turkish government had shown itself as 
competent in statesmanship and diplomacy as all its rivals. The Chrisrian-s 
had lost Rhodes, the Aegean, I lungary, and had signed a humiliating peace. 
The Ottomans were now the strongesr power in Europe and Airica, if 
not in the world. 


rv. OTTOALAN GIV'rLiZATION 

i. Govervifient 

Were they civili2cd? Of course; the notion thar the Turks were barbarians 
as compared W'ith the Christians is a self-propping delusion. Their agricul¬ 
tural methods and science were at least as good as those of the West, Tlic 
land was tilled by tenants of feudal chieftains who in each generation had 
to cam their holdings by sen'ing the sultan sarisfacrorily in administration 
and war. Except in textiles, ceramics, and perhaps in arms and armor, in¬ 
dustry had not yet developed a facrory sysrem as in Florence or Flanders, 
but Turkish craftsmen w'ere famous for their excellent products, and the 
absence of capitalism was nor mourned by rich or poor. The merchants had 
not reached in sixteenth-century Islam the poUtlcaJ influence or social pMJsi- 
tion then accorded to them in Western Europe. Trade betw'een Turk and 
Turk was noted for its relative honesty, but berween Turk and Christian 
no holds were barred. Foreign commerce was mostly' left to foreigners, 
ATf^lem caiavaiis moved patiently over the ancient and medieval land routes 
into Asia and Africa, even across the Sahara; and caravansaries, many of 
them set up by Suleiman, offered the merchant and traveler resting places 
on the way, .Moslem vessels, till 1500, controlled the sea routes from Con¬ 
stantinople and Ale.tandria through the Red Sea to India and the East Indies, 
where e.xchange was made xvith goods borne by Chinese junks. After the 
opicning of India to Portuguese merchants by the voyage of Da Gama and 
the naval victories of Albuquerque, the iMoslcms lost control of the Indian 
Ocean, and Egypt, Syria, Persia, and Venice entered into a common com¬ 
mercial decline. 

The Turk was a man of the earth and the sea, and gave less thought to reO- 
gion than most other Mohammedans, Yet he too ret'erenced mj'stics, der- 
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vishes, and saints, took his law from die Koran, and his cdccadon from the 
mosque. Like the Jews, he shunned graven images in his worship, and looked 
upon Christians as polytheistic idolaters. Church and state were one: the 
Koran ant! the tradidons were the basic law; and the same ulema, or associ¬ 
ation of scholars, that expounded the Holy Book also provided the teachers, 
lawyers, judges, and jurists of the reahn. It was such scholars who, under 
Alohammed 11 and Suleiman I, compiled the dehnittve Ottoman codes of 
law. 

At the head of the ulema w'as the mufti or sheik ui-Islmn^ the highest judge 
in die land after the sultan and the grand vizier. As sultans had to die, while 
the ulema enjoyed a collective permanence, these thcologian-lawj-ers were 
the rulers of everyday life in Islam, Because they interpreted the present 
in terms of past law, their influence was strongly consciAiadve, and shared in 
the stagnation of Moslem civilization after Suleiman’s death. Fatal ism-the 
Turkish qistnet or lot—furthered this conservatism: since the fate of every 
soul had been predetermined by Allah, rebellion against one’s lor was im¬ 
piety and shallowness; all things, death in particular, were in the hands of 
j\lbh, and must he accepted w ithout complaint. Occasionally a frcctliinker 
spoke too frankly, and. In rare instances, was condemned to death. Usually, 
however, the ulema allowed much liberty of thought, and there was no 
Inquisition in Turkish Islam, 

Christians and Jews received a large measure of religious freedom under 
the Ottomans, and were permitted to rule themselves by their o«'n laws in 
matters not involving a Moslem.*^ Mohammed [[ deliberately fostered the 
Greek Orthodox Church because the mutual distrust of Greek and Roman 
Catholics served the Turks in countering crusades. Though the Christians 
prospered under the sultans, they suffered serious disabilities. Technically 
they were slaves, but they could end that status by accepting Moham¬ 
medanism, and millions did. Those who rejected Islam were excluded from 
the army, for .Moslem w'lrs w^ere ostensibly holy wars for the conversion of 
inhdek Such Christians were sub ject to a special tax in Jicu of mtlitary serv¬ 
ice; they were usually tenanr farmers, paying a tenth of their produce to 
the owTier of their land; and they had to surrender one infant otit of every 
ten to be brought up as a .Moslem in the service of the suhan. 

The sultan, the army, and the ulema were the state. At the sultan’s call 
each feudal chieftain came with his levy to form the stpeiiis or cavalry, 
which under Suleimati reached the remarkable figure of 130,000 men. Fer¬ 
dinand’s ambassador envied the splendor of their equipment: clothing of 
brocade or silk in scarlet, bright yellow, or dark blue; harness gleaming ^th 
gold, Silver, and jew dry on the finest horses rhac Buslieq had ev*er seen. An 
elite tnfanrry was formed from captive or tributary Christian children, who 
were brniight up ro serve the suhan in his palace, in administration, and 
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above all in the army, where they were called yeni cheri (new soldiers), 
which the AVest corrupted into Janissaries. Murad 1 had originated thh 
unii^ue corps {c, i j 5 o), perhaps as a way of freeing his Christian population 
from potentially dangerous youth. They were not numerous—some io,ooo 
under Suleiman. They were highly trained in all the skills of war, they were 
forbidden to marry or engage in economic activities, they were indoctrinated 
with martial pride and ardor and the Mohammedan faith, and they were as 
brave in \^ ar as they were resdessly discontent in jicace. Behind tlicse super¬ 
lative soldiers came a militia of some 100,000 men, kept in order and spirit 
by the yipaftir and the janissaries. The favorite weapons were still the bow 
and arrow and the lance; firearms were ]iist coming into use; and at close 
(juarfers men wielded the mace and the short sTiV'ord. Suleunan s army and 
milirarv science were the best in the world at that rime; no other army 
equaled it in handling artillery , in sapping and tnilitarj' engineering, in disci¬ 
pline and morale, in care for the health of the troops, in the provTsioning of 
great numbers of men through great distances. However, the means were too 
c.vcctlcnr merely to serte an end; the army became an end in itself; to be 
kept in condition and restraint it had to have wars; and after Suleiman the 
army—above all, the Janissaries—became the masters of the sultans. 

The conscripted and converted sons of Otnstians fomted most of the ad- 
ministtativc staff of the central T urkish government. We should have ex¬ 
pected that a .Moslem sultan W'ould fear to be surroutided by men who mighr. 
like Scanderbeg, ycani for the faith of their fathers; on the contrary, Sulei¬ 
man preferred rhese converts because they could be trained from childhood 
for specific functions of administration. V ery likely the bureaucracy of the 
Ottoman state was the most efficient in existence in the first half of the 
sixteenth ccnturj%** though it was notoriously subject to bribery'. Tlie 
Diwan or Divan, like the cabinet in a Western government, brought to¬ 
gether the heads of administration, usually under the presidency of the grand 
vHter, It had advisory rather than legislative powers, bur ordinarily its rec¬ 
ommendations were made law by a kitnuti or decree of the sultan. The 
judiciary* was manned by qadis (judges) and mullas (suj.>crior judges) from 
the ulema. A French otaerver remarked the diligence of the courts and the 
prompmess of trials and verdicts,*^* and a great English historian believed 
that “under the early Ottoman rulers the administration of justice was better 
ill Tutkev than in any European laud; the Mohammedan subjects of the 
sultans w'cre more orderly than most Christian communities, and crimes were 
rarer.*'The streets of Constantinople were policed by Janissaries, and 
were “probably freer from murders than any other capital in Europe.” 
The regions chat fell under Moslem rule—Rhodes, Greece, the Balkans— 
preferred it to rlicir former condition under the Knights or the Byvianritics 
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or rhe V^enedans. and even Munga)^' ihoughr ir fared better under Suleiman 
chan under the Hapsburgs ” 

Meet of the administrative offices of the cenctal government were located 
in the serm or imperial quartei^nDt a palace but a congeries of buildings, 
gardens, and courts, housing the sultan, his seraglio, his servants, his aides, and 
80,000 of the bureaucracy. To this enclosure, three miles in circuit, admiraion 
was by a single gate, highly ornamented and called by the French the Stiblnne 
Porte —tenn which, by a whimsy of speech, came to ntean the Ottoman 
government itself. Second only to the sultan in this centralized organizadon 
was the grand vizier. The word came from the Arabic teadr, hearer of 
burdens. He bore many, for he was head of the Dlwan, the burcaucraev, the 
judiciary, the anny, and the diplomadc corps. He supers'lsed foreign rela¬ 
tions, made the major appointments, and played the most ceremonious roles 
in the most ceremonious of European governments. "Fhe heaviest obllgadon 
M'as to please the sultan in all these matters, for the vizier was usually an ex- 
Chrisdan, technically a slave, and could be executed without trial at a word 
from his master. Suleiman proved his own good judgment by choosing 
viziers who contributed a great deal to his success. Ibrahim Pasha (Le., Abra¬ 
ham the Governor) ivas a Greek who had been captured by .Moslem corsairs 
and brought to Suleiman as a promising slave. The Sultan found him so 
diversely competent that he entrusted him xvith more and more power, paid 
him 60,000 ducats ($1,500,000?) a year, gave him a sister in marriage, regu¬ 
larly ate with him, and enjoyed his conversation, musical accomplishments, 
and knowledge of languages, literature, and the world. In the flowery fash¬ 
ion of the Easr Suleiman announced that “all that Ibrahbn Pasha says is to 
be regarded as proceeding from my own pearl-raining mouth.” “ Tliis was 
one of the great friendships of historv', almost in the tradition of classic 
Greece. 

One wisdom Ibrahim lacked-^to conceal with external modesty his inter¬ 
nal pride. I Ic liatl many reasons to be proud: ir was he who raised the Turk¬ 
ish government to its highest efficiency, he whose diplomacy dhdded the 
M^cst by arranging the alliaaice with France, he who, while Suleiman 
marched into Hungary, pacified Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt by reforming 
abuses and dealing justly and affably w-ith all. But he had also reason to be 
circumspecti he w-as srill a slave, and the higher he raised his head the thinner 
grew the thread that held the royal sword above it. He angered the army by 
forbidding it to sack Tabriz and Baghdad, and trying to prevent its sack of 
Buda. In that pillage he rescued part of Matthias Corvinus’s library, and three 
bronze stames of Hermes, Apollo, and Arteniis; these he set up before his 
palace in Constantinople, and even his liberal master was disturbed bv this 
flouting of the Semitic commandment against graven images. Gossip charged 
him with despising rhe Koran. Sometimes he gave entertainment surpasring 
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those of Suleiman in cost and magnificence. .Members of the Diwan accused 
him of talking as if he led the Sultan like a tamed lion on a leash. Ro^ekna, 
favorite of the harem, resented Ibrnhitn^s influence, and day by day, with 
feminine persistence, filled the Imperial ear with suspicions and compLalnts. 
llie Sultan was finally convinced. On Alarch ji, 1536, Ibrahim w'as found 
strangled in bed, presumably as the result of a royal command. If was a deed 
whose barbarism matched the burning of Seri.'ctus or Berquln. 

Far more barbarous was the law of imperial fratricide. .Mohammed U had 
phrased ir frankly In his Book of L^s‘. **The majority of the legists have 
declared that those of my iliustriuiis children who sliall ascend the throne 
shall have the right to execute their brothers, in order to ensure the peace of 
the world; they arc to act accordingly”; ** that is, the Conqueror calmly 
condemned to death all but the eldest bom of his royal progeny. It was an* 
other discredit to the Ottoman sv'stem chat the propeny of a person con¬ 
demned to death rcvcrTcd to the sultan, who was therefore under perpetual 
provocation to improve his finances by closing his mind to an appeal; w-e 
should add that Suleiman resisted this temptation. As against such vices of 
autocracy we may acknotvledge in the Ottoman government an indirect 
democracy: the road to ever)' dignity but the sultanate was open to all Mos¬ 
lems, even to all converted Chrisdans. Ho\ve\’er, the success of the early 
sultans might have argued for the aristocratic heredity of ability, for nowhere 
else in contemporary government was so high an average of ability so long 
maintained as cm rhe Turkish throne. 


5 . Jfc?rtTfr 

The diversity of Ottoman from Qiristian wap flagrantly illustrated the 
geographical and temporal variation of moral codes. Polygamy reigned 
quietly where Bpantine Christianity had so recently exacted formal monog¬ 
amy; women hid themselves in seraglios, or behind veils, where once they 
had mounted the rbrone of the Caesais;and Suleiman attended dutifully to 
the needs of his harem w ith none of the qualms of conscience that might 
have disTurhed or enhanced the sexual escapades of Francis I, Charles 
Henry VIII, or Alc.\ander \^. Turkish civitization, like that of ancient 
Greece, kept wmmen in the background, and allowed considerable freedom 
to sexual deviations. Ottoman homosexuality flourished where “Greek 
friendship” had once won battles and inspired philosojihers. 

The Turks were allowed by the Koran four wives and some concubines, 
bur only a minority could afford the extravagance. Tire warring Ottomans, 
often far removed from their wonted women, took as wives or concubines, 
evrreate tbslamo, the widows or daughters of rhe Christians they had con- 
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quered. No racial prejudice interveneJ: Greek, Serbian, Bulgaiiao, Alba- 
nian, Hungarian, German, Italian, Russian, Mongol, Persian, Arab women 
were welcomed with open anns^ and became the mothers of children who 
\vcrc all alike accepted as legitimate and Ottoman. Adultery "was hardly 
necessary under the ciremnstances, and when it occurred it was severely 
punished: the w'oman was obliged to buy an ass and ride it through the city; 
the man was flogged with a hundred strokes, and was required to kiss and 
rew'ard the executioner who dealt them. A husband could secure a divorce 
by a mere declaration of intent, but a wife could free herself only by com¬ 
plex and deterrent litigation, 

Suleiman remained a bachelor dll his fortieth year. Since the wife of Baja- 
zet 1 had been captured and allegedly abused by Tiniur and his Tatars, the 
Ottoman sultans, to forestall another such indignity, had made it a rule not 
to marry, and to admit none but slaves to their bed.*^ Suleiman’s seraglio 
contained some 300 concubines, all bought in the market or captured in war, 
and nearly all of Christian origin. \Mien they expected a viat from the Sul¬ 
tan they attired themselves in their flncsr robes, and stood in line to greet 
him; he saluted courteously as many as time allow'ed, and placed his hand¬ 
kerchief on the shoulder of one who especially pleased him. That evening, on 
redring, he asked that the recipient should return his handkerchief. The 
nexr morning she would be presented W'ith a dress of cloth of gold, and her 
allowance w'ould be increased. The sultan migitt remain in the harem two 
or three nights, spreading his bimnty; then he reninicd to his own palace, 
to live day and night u'ich men. Women rarely appeared in his palace, and 
took no part in state dinners or ceremonies. Nevertheless it was considered 
a great lionor to be a.ssigncd ro the seraglio. Any inmate of it who reached 
the age of tw’entj'-five without earning a handkerchief wa-S freed, and usu¬ 
ally found a husband of high estate. In Suleiman's ca.se the institution did nor 
lead to physical degeneration, for in most matters he w'xs a man of signal 
moderation. 

Social life among the Ottomans was unisexual, and lacked the gay stinru- 
lus of wi>men*s charois and laughing chatter, ^'cr manners were as refined 
as In Christendom, probably more refined than in any lands except China. 
India, Italy, and France. Domestic slaves were numerous, but they w^ere 
hufiranely treated, many bws protected thenv, and manimiission was easy.*" 
TTiough public sanitation w'as poor, personal cleanliness w'as common. The 
insriturion of public baths, which the Persians seem to have taken from Hel- 
lerijstic Syria, was transmitted to the Turks. In Gmstantinople and other 
large cities of the Ottoman Empire the public baths were built of marble 
and attractively decorated. Sonic Christian saints had prided themselves on 
avoiding water; the .Moslem was required to make his ablutions before enter¬ 
ing tlic mosque or saying his prayers; in Islam cleanliness was really next to 
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gndliness. Tabic manners were no better than in Christendom; meals were 
eaten with the bngeis off wooden pktes; there w^erc no forks. W'jnc was 
never dmnk in the house; there w-as much drinking of it in taverns, bur tJrerc 
w-as less dcimkenncss than in Western lands." Coffee cwne into use anrong 
the jMoslcms in the fourteenth century; wc hear of it first in Abyssinia; 
thence it appears to have pa.sscd into Arabia. The Moslems, we are told, used 
it originally to keep themsclve.s awake during religious scrr'iccs.** We find 
no mention of it by a European writer till i ^92.“ 

Physically the Turk W'as tough and strong, and famed for endurance. 
Biisbeq was astonished to note how' some Turks received a hundred blows 
on the soles of their feet or on their ankles, ‘’so that sonic rimes several sticks 
of dogwood are broken on them, without drawing any cry of pain.” *“ Even 
the ordinary Turk carried himself with dignity, heljicd by robes that con¬ 
cealed the absurdities of the well-fed form. Commoners donned a simple 
fex, which dressy persons enveloped in a turban. Both sexes had a passion for 
flowers; Turkish gardens were famous for their color; thence, apparently, 
came into Western Europe the lilac, tulip, mimosa, cherry' laurel, and ranun¬ 
culus. There was an esthetic side to the Turks which their wars hardly re¬ 
vealed, We are surprised to be told by Christian travelers that excej>r in "w^ar 
they w'ere “not by nature cruel,” but “docile, mactable, gentle .., lovable,” 
and “generally kind.”*’ Francis Bacon complained that they seemed kinder 
to animals than to men.** Cruelty emerged when security of the faith was 
threatened; then the wildest passion was let loose. 

Tlic Turkish code was especially hard in war. No foe was entitled to 
quarter; women and children were spared, but able-bodied enemies, even if 
unarmed and unresisting, might be slaughtered without sin.** And vxt many 
cities captured by Turks fared better than Turkish cities captured by Chris¬ 
tians. \^Ticn Ibraliim Pasha took Tabriz and Baghdad (1534), he forbade his 
soldiers to pillage them or harm the inhabitants; when Suleiman again rook 
Tabriz (1548) he too preserved it from plunder or massacre; but when 
Charles V‘ took Tunis (1535), he could pay his army only by letting it Im^it, 
Turkish law, how’cvcr, rivaled the Christian in barbarous penalties. Thieves 
had a hand cut off to shorten their grasp.** 

Official morals were as in Christendom. The Turks were proud of rheir 
fide]it)' to their word, and they ixsoally kept the terms of capitulation of¬ 
fered to surrendering foes. Bur Turkish casuists, like such Christian counter¬ 
parts as St. John Capistrano, held that no promise could bind the faithful 
against the interest or duties of their religion, and that the sultan might abro¬ 
gate his own rreades. as well as rhose of his predecessors.*® Christian travelers 
reported “honesty, a sense of justice ... benevolence, integriry, and charit)'” 
in the average Turk,** hut practically all Turkish office-holders were open 
to bribery; a Christian historian adds that most I'urkish officials were c.x- 
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Qirisrians/' hui wc should funher add that they had been brought up as 
Moslenis. In the provinces the Turkish piisha, like the Roman proconsuh 
hastened to amass a fortune before the wliim of the ruler replaced him^ he 
exacted from his subjects the full price that he had paid for his appointment. 
The sale of offices was as common in Constantinople or Cairo as in Paris 
or Rome. 


3. Letters and Arts 

The weakest link in Ottoman civih^nadno W 3 S its puor cquipmenr fur iJie 
acquisition and transmission of knotvledge. Popular educadon was generally 
neglected^ a little knowledge k q dangerous thing. Lnstruedon was mosdy 
confined to students intending to study pedagugj, law, or adminktrarionj in 
these fields the curriculum was lengthy and severe, Mohammed 11 and Suleiman 
took time to reorganize and improve ihe madrasas^ and the viziers rivaled the 
suicans in gifts to these mosque colleges* Teachers in these Lnstityuons enjoyed 
a higher social and financial status than their coumerpam in Larin Christendom. 
Their lectures were formally on the Koran, hut they managed to include 
literature, mathematics, and philosophy; and their graduates, though richer in 
cheulogj^ than in science, kept fully abreast of the West in engineering and 
government. 

Only a small minority of tlic populadon could read, but nearly all of these 
tv rote poetrvi not excepting Suleiman* Like the Japanese, the Turks held public 
cumpeddons in \vhich poets read their offerings; Suleiman took a courtly 
pleasure in presiding over such Parnassian games. The Turks honored a 
hundred poets in this age, but our immerson in our own grandeur and idiom 
has left us unaware of even their greatest lyric poet* Mahmud Abdu'I-Baqi. His 
career spanned four reigns, for though lu: was fortv when Suleiman died, he 
had another thiny'-four years of life in him. He gave up hk early trade as a 
saddler to live by his verse, and would surely have suffered want liad nut Sulci'^ 
nian befriended him with sinecures. Adding praise to profit, the Sultan wrote a 
poem on die excellence of Bnqi^s poetry. Bat]i paid him back in a powerful dirge 
mnuming Suleiman^s death* Even in the translation^ which loses dignity by 
seeking to preserve the multiple rhymes of the original, something of the poem^s 
passion and splendor etuerges: 

Prince of Forrurtc^s cavalier! he to whose cliarger bold^ 

Whene’er he caracoled or pranced, cramped w'as earth’^ tiiumcy-squarcl 
He to the luster of sword the Mag\^ar bowed his head! 

He, the dread gleanung of whose brand the Frank can wcU declare 1 
Like tender rose-leaf, gently laid he in the dust his face, 

And Earth, the Treasurer, plated him like a jewel in the case. 

In truth he was the radiance of rank high and glory great, 

A Shah, Jskandtr-diademed, of Data’s armed state; 

Before the dust beneath his feet the Sphere bent low ics head; 
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Earth^s shrine of adoration was his royal pavilion's gate. 

The smallest of his gifts die meanest beggar made a prince^ 

Exceeding bounitroxiSt exceeding kind a potentate! . - . 

Wcarx'' and worn by this sad^ ehangefnl Sphere, deem not thou him; 
Near God to be did he his rank and glory abdicate. 

What wonder if our ej^es no more life and die world behold! 

His bcaiitj^ fair, as sun and mooni, did earth irradiate . , , 

Now let the cloud blood drop on drop weep, and its form bend low! 

And let the Judas-tree anei^^ in blossoms gorc-hued blow! 

With this sad anguish let the smrs^ eyes rain down bitter tears, 

And let the smoke from hearts on fire the heavens all darkened show ... 

The bird, his soul, hath, hurna-Iike. aloft flown to the skies. 

And naught remaineth save a few bones on the earth below « , * 

Eternal may the giorj' of the heaven-high Khosm d\i'ell! 

Blessings be on the moniwch's snul and spirit—and farewell! 

The Turks were too busy conquering powerful states to have much dme for 
those delicate arts that had heretofore distinguished Islam. Some fine Turkisli 
miniatures were produced, ^ith characteristic simplicity of desigu and breadth 
of stylt. Representative painting w-as left to the scandalous Chdsrians, who in 
this age continued tii adom with frescoes the walls of their churches and 
monasteries; so Manuel Panselince;, perhaps borrowing some stimulus from 
fralian Renaissance murals, frescoed the church of Protaton on Mount Athos 
f paintings freer, bolder, more graceful, than thnse of Bw 4 mrinc 

times. The sultans imported artists from West and East—Gentile Bellini frtmi 
A'enice, Shah Kali and Wall Jan, miniaturises, from heretical Persia. In painted 
tiles, ho we vert Ottomans needed no alien aid; they used them to dazzling 

effect. Iznik made a name with the excellence of its faience. Scutari, Rnisa, and 
Hereke, all in Asia Minor, specialized in textiles; their brocades and velvets^ 
adorned wdth floral tliemcs in crimson and gold, impressed and influenced 
\ enerian and Flemish desigriers. Turkish carpets lacked the poetic brilliance of 
the Persian, hue their stately pareerns and warm colors evoked admiration in 
Europe. Colbert induced Louis XTV^ to order French weavers to copy some 
Turkish palace rugs^ but to no avail; the Islamic masterv^ remained bevond die 
reach of Occidental skill. 

Turkish art reached Its peak in the tnostiucs of Constantinople * Nor even 
Mashhad in its crowded architectural splendor, nor Isfahan in the dav^ of 
Shah Abbas, pcrhap.s only Persepolis under Xerxes, equaled, in Persian or 
Moslem history, the grandeur of Suleiman's capital. 11 ere rhe spoils of Otto¬ 
man victories were shared w^th Allah in monuments e.xprcssing ar once pier\" 
and pride, and the determinarion of the sultans ro awe their people with art 
as well as amis. Suleiman rivaled his grand father LMohammed the Con¬ 
queror, in building; seven mosques rose to his order- and one of these (1556), 

* Xnr till 19JO wm the otj- fifBcially rcnsiui^d IstanbuL 
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taking Ills naniCt surpassed St. Sophia in beauty, even while imitating its as¬ 
semblage of minor cupolas around a central dome; here, however, the mina¬ 
rets, raising their treble prayer to audacious heights, senxd as sparkling 
eounterpornt to the massive base. The interior Is a confusing wealth of 
decoration: golden inscriptions on marble or faience, columns of porphyry, 
arches of white or black marble, w indoivs of stained glass set in traccried 
stone, pulpit carved as if it were a lifetime’s dedication; this is perhaps too 
sumptuous for reverence, too brilliant for prayer. An Albanian, Sinan, 
designed this mosque and seventy more, and lived, we arc told, to the age of 
iine hundred and ten. 


V. Stri-ElMAN IllMSKt.F 

It was the West that iiained Suleiman “the Magnificent”; his own people 
called him Kirnum, the Lawgiver, because of his share in codifying Ottoman 
bw. He was magniJicent nut in appearance but in the sbsc and equipment of 
his armies, in the scope of his campaigns, hi the adornment of his city, in the 
Imilding of mosques, palaces, and the famous "Forty Arches” aqueduct; 
r nng ntfirrnt in the splendor of liis surroundings and rctinuc; magnificent, of 
course, in the power and reach of his rule. His empire marched from Baghdad 
to within ninety miles of \''icnna, to within 120 miles of ^^e^ice, the .<\dri- 
atic’s quondam queen. ILxccpt in Persia and Italy all the cities celebrated in 
Biblical and classical lore were hk: Carthage, MemphLs, Tyre, Xineveh, 
Babylon, Palmyra, Alexandria, Jerusalem, Smyrna, Damascus, Ephesus, 
Nicaca, Athens, and tw o Thebes. Never had the Crescent held so many 
lands and seas in the hollow of its cunx. 

A\'^as the excellence of his rule commensurate with its e.xtenr? Probably 
not, bur \vc should have to say this of any spacious realm except Achaemenid 
Persia and Rome under the Antonincs, The area governed was too vast to 
be well administered from one center before the coming of modern com¬ 
munications, tran.sport, and roads. Laxity and corruption ran through the 
government; yet Luther said: “It is reported thar there is no better temporal 
rule than among the Turks."In religion.^ toleration Suleiman was bolder 
and more generous than his Christian compccis: these thought religious con¬ 
formity necessary to national strength; Suleiman allowed Christians and 
Jew'S to practice their religion freely, “The Turks,” wTOte Cardinal Pole, 
"do not compel others to adopt their belief. He who does not attack their 
religion may profess among riicm what religion he will; he Is safe,”*® In 
Xovember 1561, while Scotland, England, and Lutheran Geniiany were 
making Catholicism a crime, and Italy and Spain were mailing Protestantism 
a crime, Suleiman ordered the release of a Christian prisoner, "not wishing 
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to bring'any man from his religion by force." He made a safe home in his 
empire for Jew's fleeing from the [nquisition in Spain and PortugaJ. 

His defects app^eared more clearly in his family relations than in his gov¬ 
ernment. All are agreed that despite wars—■which he excused as defense by 
fsffense—he was a man of refined and kindly sentiment, generous, humane, 
and His people not only admired him, they loved him, WTien, on 

Friday, he w'ent to the mosque, they observed complete silence while he 
passed; he bowed to thent all—Christians and Jews and Mohammedam—and 
then prayed for two hours in the temple. We do not hear, in his case, of that 
addiction to the harem which was to undenninc ihe health and pow'er of some 
later sultans, But we do find him so sasceptible to the passions of love as to 
forget prudence, justice, and even parental affection. 

In the earlier years tjf his reign his favorite mistress was a Circassian slave 
known as "The Rose of Spring," marked by tltat dark and chisled beauty 
which for centuries has characteriied the women of the regions around the 
eastern end of the Black Sea. She bore him a son, Mustafa, who grew into a 
handsome, able, and popular youth. Suleiman entrusted him with important 
offices and missions, and trained him to merit as w'ell as inherit the throne. 
Bur in the course of love Khurrem—"Tltc Laughing One”—a Russian captive 
whom the H'est called Roxclana, won the Sultan away from the Circassian; 
and her beauty, gaiety, and wiles kept him enchanted till tragedy was con¬ 
summated. Overriding the rule of his recent predteesMrs, Suleiman made 
Khurrem his wife (1534), and he rejoiced in the sons and daughters that 
she gave him. But as he aged, ant! the prospect of Mustafa’s accession loomed, 
K-hurrem dreaded the fate of her sons, who might legitimately be killed by 
tlie new sultan. She succeeded in marrying her daughter to Rustem Pasha, 
w'ho In 1J44 became Grand Vi?.icr; and through this wife Rustem was 
brought to share Khurtem's fear of Mustafa’s coining power. 

Meanwhile Mustafa had been sent to govern Diyarbckir, and had dis¬ 
tinguished himself by his I'alor, tact, and generosity'. Khurrem used his 
virtues to destroy him; she iasinuated to Suleiman that Alustafa was court¬ 
ing popularity with a view to seiring the throne. Rustem charged that the 
youth was stx'retly wooing the Janissaries to his cause. 'I’hc harassed Sultan, 
now fiftv’-nine, tloubrcd, doubted, wondered, believed. lie went in person 
to Ercgli, summoned Mosiafa to his tent, and had him killed as soon as he 
appeared (1553). Khurrem and Rustem then found it simple to induce the 
Sultan to have Mustafa’s son slain, lest the youth should seek revenge. Khur- 
hem’s son Selim was made prince and heir, and she died content (1558). But 
Selim’s brother Bajazet. seeing assassination as his fate, raised an army to 
challenge Selim; civil W'ar raged; Bajam, defeated, fled to Persia (1559); 
Shah Tamasp, for icMifOno ducats from Suleiman and ]ocj,ooa from Selim, 
surrendered the contender; Bajazet was strangled (1561), and his five sons 
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Trerc put to death for social securiry, TTie ailing Sultan, we are told, thanked 
Allah that all these troublesome offspring were departed, and that he could 
now live in peace.** 

But he found peace boring. He brooded over the news that the Knights 
whom he had ousted from Rhodes were strong in .Malta, and were rivaling 
rhe .\lgerian pirarcs with their own rapacious sorties. If Malta could be made 
Moslem, mused the sevenry-one-year-old Sulran, the Mediterranean would 
be safe for Islam. In April 1564, he scot a Reet of i yo ships, w ith 10,two men, 
to seize the strategic isle. The Knights, skillfully led by the resourceful Jean 
de la Valetrc, fought with their wonted bravery; the Turks captured the fort 
of St. Elmo by sacrificing 6,000 men, but they took nothing else; and the 
arrival of a Spanish army compelled them to raise the siege. 

The old Magnificent could not end his life on so sour a note, .M3,TimUian 
II, who had succeeded Ferdinand as emperor, held back the tribute promised 
by his father, and attacked Turkish outposts in Hungary, Suleiman decided 
on ^usr one more campaigri, and resolved to lead it himself (r j66). Through 
Sofia, Kissa, and Belgrade he rode with 100,000 men. On the night of Sep¬ 
tember 5-6, 1566, while besieging the fortress of Szigetvar, he yielded his 
life, upright in his tent; like Vespasian, he was too proud to take death lying 
dowTii, On September 8 S/igetvar fell, but the siege had cost the Turks j0,000 
lives, and summer was fading. A truce w'as signed, and the army marched 
disconsolately back to Constantinople, bringing nor victory but a dead 
emperor. 

Must we judge and rank him? Compared with his analogues in the West 
he seems at times more civilized, at times more barbarous, Of the four great 
rulers in this first half of the sixteenth century, Frands, despite his sw'ash- 
buckling vanity and his hesitant persecutions, strikes us as the most civilized; 
yet he looked to Suleiman as his protector and ally, wnthout w'hom he might 
have been destroyed. Suleiman won his lifelong dud with the West; indeed, 
the Emperor Maximilian 11 In iy68 resumed pav^nentof tribute to the Porte. 
Charles V had stopped the Sultan at Vienna, bur what Chrisiian army had 
dared approach Constantinople? Suleiman was master of rhe Mediterranean, 
and for a time it seemed that Home remained Christian by his and Barba- 
rossa’s sufferance. He ruled his empire Lndiffcrcnily well, but how much 
more successfully than poor Charles struggling against the princely frag¬ 
mentation of Germany! He was a despot, by unquestioned custom and the 
coiucnr of hts people; did the absolutism of Henrv' \TIf in England or of 
Charles in Spain win such public affection and confidence? Charles could 
hardly have been capable of ordering the execution of his son on mere sus¬ 
picion of disloyaltx’; but Charles in his old age could cry out for the blood 
of heretics, and Henry could send wives and Catholics and Protestants to 
the block or the pyre without missing a meal. Suleiman's religious tolerance. 
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limited though it was, makes these executions look barbarous by compari- 

SOIL 

Suleiman fought too many wars, killed half his progeny, had a creative 
vizier slain without warning or trial; he had the faults that go with un¬ 
checked power. But beyond qtiestion he was the greatest and ablest ruler 
of his age. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


The Jews 

1300-1564 


r. THE wanderers 

I N his Fhres^ Historiarimr (1 i3S) Roger ’Wendover told of an Armenian 
archbishop who. visiting; the monastery of Sc, Albans early in ihe thir- 
cccnrh century, was asked about the story that a Jew who had talked with 
Christ was still alive in rhe Near East. The archbishop assuted the monks 
that the story was true. His attendant added that the archbishop had dined 
w^th this immortal only a short rime before leaving Armenia; that the man^s 
name^ Latin-wlsc. was Ckrtophilns; that when Jesus was leaving the tribunai 
of Pontius Pilate this Cartophilus struck the Lord in the back, saying, ^'Go 
faster"'; and rhar Jesus said to him, "I go, but thou shah tarry till I comc."^ 
Other Armenians, visiting St, Albans in 1251. repeated the tale. Popular 
fiction expanded it, varied the name of the wanderer, and told h€t\\\ every 
hundred years or so, he fell into a grave illness and deep coma, from which 
he recovered as a youth with memories sdll fresh of the trialt death, and 
resurrection of Christ. Tlie story sank out of record for a while, but re¬ 
appeared In the sisreenth century; and excited Euro|>eans claimed to have 
seen Ahasuerus—as dcr eui'ge Jade or le Juif emmt was now called—at Ham¬ 
burg (1547 and r5^S4), Vienna (1599), Lubeck (1601), Paris (1644), New¬ 
castle (1790), finally in Utah (t868)* The legend qf the Wandering Jew 
was welcomcdt in a Europe that was losing its faith, as a reassuring proof 
of the divinity" and resurrection of Qiristt and a fresh pledge of His second 
coming. For OS the myth is a somber symbol of a people losing its homeland 
in the scvcnty-fiTst year of the Christian era. wandering for eighteen cen¬ 
turies over four conrinerits. and suffering repeated crucifixions, he Fore re¬ 
gaining Its ancient habitation in the tinsrahk fins of our timed 

lire Jew's of the DL^j^ersiem found least misery' under the sultans in 
Turkey and the popes in France and Italy. JewTsh minorities lived safely in 
Comranonoplc. Salonika^ iVsia Minor, Syria. Palestine, xArabia^ Egy^pt, 
North Africa, and Moorish Spain. The Berbers gave them a reluctant toler- 
arion., yer Simon Duran led a flourishing setTlcmcntin Algeria. In Alexandria 
the Jewish conimunitj', as described by Rabbi Obadiali Beninoro in 1488, 
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lived well, drank too much wine, sat cross-legged on carpets like the Mos¬ 
lems, and removed their shoes before entering the sj^goguc or the home of 
a friend.® Gernian Jews Hnding refuge in Turkey wTote back to their rela¬ 
tives enthusiastic descriptions of the happy conditions enjoyed there by the 
Jews.^ In Palestine the Ottoman pasha allowed the Jews to build a synagt^e 
on the slope of .Mt. Zion. Some Western Jews made pilgrimages to Palestine, 
holding it good fortune to die in the Holy Land, and best of all in J cnisalcm. 

Nevertheless the center and zest of Jewish thought in this age w’cre in the 
unforgiving West. There they were least unfortunate in enlightened Italy. 
In Naples they enjoyed the friendship of King Robert of Anjou. They pros¬ 
pered in Ancona, Kcrram, Padua, Venice, \’'erona, Mantua, Florence, Pisa, 
and other hives of the Renaissance. “Italy has many Jew’s," said Erasmus in 
15 iS; “Sp:im hardly any Chrisrians." * Commerce and limnce were respected 
in Italy, ^ind the Jews who ser^^d those necessities were valued as sdmukting 
agents in the economy* Tlie old requirement that Jew’s should wear a dis- 
dnguishing badge or gamicnt generally ignored in the pemnsula; well- 
to-do Jews dressed like the Italians of their class, Jew^'lsh youths attended the 
universities, and an mcreasing number of Christians studied Hebrew. 

Occasionally some holy hater hke Sr. John of Caj^istrano w^ould cjtcite hk 
hearers to demand the full enforcement of all '"blue law" canonical disabili- 
ncs against the but though Capistrano was supported by Popea Euge- 
nius l\^ and Nicholas V, the effect of his eloquence was transient in Italy. 
Another Franciscan friar, Bernardino of Feltre, attacked the jew^ so vocif¬ 
erously that the civic authorities of Milan, Ferrara, and Venice ordered him 
to he silent or decamp, ^^"hen a three-year-ofd child was found dead near 
the house of a Jew in Trent (1475), Bernardino proclaimed that the ]c\vs 
had murdered It. The bishop had all the jews in Trent imprisoned» and some^ 
under duress of torture* said that they had slain the boy and drunk his blood 
as part of a Passover ritual. All the Jetvs in Trent were burned to deaths The 
corpse of *1itde Simon'' was embalmed and di-splayed as a sainriy relici rhou- 
samk of simple believers made pilgrimages to the new shrine; and the stor^"' 
of the alleged atnicitVt spreading over the Alps into Cemtany. intensified 
antisemitic feeling there. Tl\c VencEjan Senate denounced the tale as a pious 
fraud., and ordered the authorides within \''cnetlan jurisdiction to protect 
the Jews, Two lawyer came from Padua to Trent to examine the evidence; 
they were nearly torn to pieces bv the populaccn Ptipe Sktus IV \v^ urged 
tn canonize Simon, but he refused, and forbade honoring him as a saint; 
however^ Simon was bearified in 15^2. 

In Rome the for cenruries enjoyed fairer conditions of life and 

libcny^ than anywhere else in Christendom, partly because the popes were 
usTially men of culture, parriv Iiccausc the city w+w ruled and divided by 
Orsini and Colonna factions roo busy fighting each nrher to spare hostilin" 
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to others, and perhaps bccaUK the Romans were too cImc to the business 
side of Chri.'itlanity to take their religion fanatically. There was as yet no 
ghetto in Rome; most of its Jrn-s lived in tite Septus Helsraicus on the left 
bank of the Tiber, bnt they did not have to; palaces of the Roman aristoc¬ 
racy rose amid Jewish dwellings, and synagogues near (Christian churches. 
Some oppression remained: the Jew's were taxed to support the athletic 
games, and were forced to send representatives to take part in them, half 
naked, against Jewish customs and tastes. Racial antagonism survived- Jews 
were caricatured on the Roman stage and in Carnival farces, hut Jewesses 
were regularly presented as gentle and beautiful; ntitc the contrast between 
Barabas ^nd Abigail in Marlowe's /fU’ of Malta, and betw'ecn Shylock and 
Jessica in The Merchant of Venice. 

By and kitge the popes W'cre as generous to the Jews as could be expected 
of men who honored Christ as the jMcssiah and resented the jew'ish belief 
tliac the Messiali had not yet come. In establishing the Inquisition the popes 
exempted unconverted Jews from its jurisdiction; it could summon such 
jews only for attacks on Christianity, or for attempts to convert a Chris¬ 
tian to Judaism, “jews who never ceased professing Judaisni w-ere, on the 
whole, left undisturbed" ’ by the Church, though not by the state or the 
populace. Several popes issued bulls aiming to mitigate popular hostility. 
Pope Clement VI labored in this regard, and made papal Av^non a merciful 
haven for Jews fleeing from the predatory government of France.* Martin 
in 14(9, proclaimtd ro the Catholic W'orld: 


Whereas the Jews are made in the image of God, and a remnant 
will one day be saved, and w'hctcas they have besought our protec¬ 
tion: following in the footsteps of our predecessors, we coniniand 
that they be not molested in their synagogues; that their laws, 
rights, and customs he not assailed; that they Ik nut baptized by force, 
constrained to observe Ghtistian festirals, nor to wear new' badges, 
and that they be not hiodere J in their husiness relarinns with Qiris- 
dans,*^ 


Eugenius 1 \^ and Nicholas, as we shall see, issued repressive legislation; but 
for the rest, says GracK, “among the masters of Italy, the piopcs were most 
friendly to the jews.” Several of them—Alexander \n, Julius II. Leo X- 
ignoring old decrees, entrusted their lives to Jewish physicians. Contempo¬ 
rary' jewdsh writers celebrated gratefully the security’ enjoy'cd by their 
people under the Medici popes,*^ and one of them called Clement VJl “the 
gracious friend of Israel.” Says a learned Jewish historian: 

This was the heyday of the Renaissance period, and a succession 
of cultured, polished, luxurious, worldly-wise popes in Rome re¬ 
garded the promotion of culture a.s being as important a part of their 
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funt-tJon as the foru^ing of the Kligious interests of the Catholic 

Church-They tended, therefore, from die middle of the fifteenth 

century onward, to overlook inconvemeat details of canon law and 
to show ... a uiile tolerance for those who wen? not Catholic. The 
Jewish loan-bankera constituted an integral part of the economic 
machinery of their dominions, while as broad-minded men of the 
world they appreciated the coniersadon of Jesrah phj3idans and 
others with w hom they came into contact. Hence the persecutory 
regulations that had been elaborated hy the Fathers of the Church, 
and codified by the Third and Fourth Lateran Councils, were almost 
entirely neglected by them... . With this example before their eyes, 
the other Italian princes-the Medici of Florence, the Fstensi of 
Ferrara, the Gonziga of Mantua-acted in much the same fashion. 
Though they w-ere disturbed by occasional interludes of violence or 
fanaticism—as for example when Savonarola obtained control of 
Florence in 1497-the Jews mixed with their neighbors and shared 
in their life to a degree that was almost unexampled. They played a 
distinct part in certain aspects of the Renaissance,.., They mirrored 
It in their own lives and in their literary activities in the Hebrew 
tongue; they made important contriburioiis to philnsophy, music, and 
the theater; they were familiar figures in many of the Italian courts,** 

^ Some once fansous figures illustrate these bright days in the relations of 
Christians and Jew's. Immanuel ben Solomon I laromi (Le., of Rome) w'as 
born in the same ye^ir as Dante (lady), and became his friend. He was as 
much a Renaissance man as a loyal Jew could be: physician by profession, 
preacher. Biblical scholar, grammarian, scientist, man of wealth and affairs, 
pocr, and "w-ritcr of frivolous songs that very often passed the bounds of 
decency.” A complete master of Hebrew, he introduced the sonnet form 
into that language; he almost rivaled the Italians in fluency and spirit, and 
not again before Heine would a Jewish poet sliow such talent for satire, 
such brilliimce and wit. Perhaps Immanud had imbibed some of the Aver- 
roisc skeprici^ of the age; one of his poems expresses a distaste for heaven 
with all its virtuous people (he thought only ugly women were virtuous), 
^d a preference for hell, where he expected to find the most tempting 
^autics of ail time. In his old age he composed a weak imitation of Dantc- 
J^pbeth (Heaveji mj Faradae}; in Judaism, as in Protestantism, 

there w as no purgatory'. More generous than Dante, Immanuel, following 
Rabbinical tradition, admitted into heaven all “the righteous of the nations 
of the w'orld”; however, he condemned .Aristotle to hcD for teaching the 
eternity of the universe. 

A similar spirit of lighthearted humor gave tang and verve to the xvritmgs 
of Kalonymos ben KaJonymos. King Robert of Maples, on a visit to Prot'- 
ctice, noticed the young scholar of the Btauriful Name, and took him to 
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Italy. Ac first Kalon^itios wtis all for science and philosophy; he craiislatcd 
Aristotle, Archimedes, Ptolemy, Galen, al-Farabi, and Averrocs into He¬ 
brew, and wrote In a high ethical vein. But he found the gay mood of Naples 
easy to assimilate. \^'hcri he moved to Rome he became a Jewish Horace, 
satirizing amiably the faults and foibles of Christians, Jews, and himself. 
Ht mourned that he had been born a man; had he been a woman he would 
not have had to pore over the Bible and the Talmud, or to learn the dij 
precepts of the Law. His Purm Tractate made fun of the Talmud, and the 
popularity of this satire among the Roman Jews suggests that they were not 
as pious as their more unhappy brerhren in other lands. 

The Renaissance revived not only Greek but I lebrcw studies. Cardinal 
F.gidio de \''iterboinvited Elijah Levica from Gerjiiany to Rome (15^09); for 
thirtecrii years the Jetvish scholar lived in the Cardinal's palace as an honored 
guest, teaching Egidio Hebrew, and receiving instruction in Greek. Through 
the efforts of Egidio, Reuchlin, and other Christian pupils of Jewish teachers, 
chairs of Hebrew were established in several Italian universities or academies. 
Elijah del .Medigo, who taught Hebrew at Padua, was so highly regarded 
there, despite his refusal of conversion, that w'hen a violent controversy 
broke out among the Cbrisdan students over a problem in scholarship the 
university autiioriiies and the Venetian Senate ap|H>intcd Del Medigo nt 
arbitrate, which he did with such erudition and tact that all parties were 
satisfied. Pico della Alirandola invited him to teach Hebrew in Florence. 
Tliere Elijah joined the humanist circle of the Medici, and wc may stiil sec 
hhn among the figures painted by Benuzzo Gozzoli on the Medici pakee 
walls. The scholar gave no encouragement to Pico’s norinn of finding Chris¬ 
tian dogmas in rhe Cabala; on the concrarj.% he ridiculed that apocalypse as 
a heap of stupefying absurdities. 


North of the Alps the Jews were less fonunatc than b Italy, They were 
c?cpelled from England in 1190, from France in ijoti, from Flanders m 1370. 
France recalled them m i j rj on condition of ghdng to rhe king two tiiirds 
of any money they might collect on loans made before their expulsion;** 
when the royal profits on these operations ended the Jews were banished 
again (< jz > )■ They returned m time to be blamed for the Black Death, and 
were again exiled (j 349). They were recalled (1360) to lend financial aid 
and skill in raismg sums to ransom the captured French king from England, 
But m [ J94 an Israelite convened to Christianity mj'stcriously disappeared; 
the Jews were accused of killing him; some romircd Jews confessed that 
they had advised the convert to return to Judaism; public opinion was in¬ 
flamed, and Charles Vl rciuctantly ordered another banishment of the 
harassed race. 

There was a substantial communtry of Jews in Prague. Some of them went 
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to hear the sermons of Huss's forerunner Milicz because he showed so much 
knowledge and appredarion of the Old Tesramcm. Huss studied Hebrew^ 
read Hebrew commentarie!:, and quoted RashJ and Maimoitides. The Tabo- 
rlrcs >'i'ho carried Huss’s refumis close to communism called themselves the 
Chosen People, and gave the names Edom, Mnab, and AmaJek to the Ger¬ 
man provinces against which they waged war. The Hussite armies, howe\’er, 
were not averse to killing Jews; when they captured Prague (ijti) they 
gave them not the Muhammedan choice of conversion or taxation, bur the 
simpler choice of apostasy or deathd^ 

Of all the Christian states Poland was second only to Italy in hospitality 
to the Jews, In 1098,1J46, and 1196 many Jews migrated from Germany to 
Poland to avoid death at the hands of Crusaders. They were well received, 
and praspered; by ii07 some of them owned large estates. In 1264 King 
Boleslav the Pious gave them a charter of civil rights. After the Black Death 
more Germans moved to Poland, and were welcomed hy the ruling aristoc¬ 
racy as a progressive economic ferment in a nation still lacking a middle 
class. Casimir Ill the Great (1J33-70) confinried and extended the rights 
of the Polish Jews, and the Grand Duke \^irovst guaraittcc J these rights to 
the JeiX’S of Lithuania. But in J407 a priest told liis congregation at Cracow 
that Jews had killed a Christian boy and had gloated over his blood; the 
charge provoked a n;assacrc. Casimir H* renewed and again enlarged the 
liberties of the Jews (1447); **wc desire,” he said, “that the Jews, whom we 
wish to protect in our osvn interest as well as in the interest of the royal 
exchequer, should feel comforted in our beneficent reign.” TTic clergy 
denounced the King; Archbishop Olesnicki threatened him with hcll-firc; 
and John of Capistrano, coming to Poland as papal legate, delivered inccn- 
diarv'speeches in the marketplace of Cracow (1453). When the King suf¬ 
fered defeat In war the erj* arose that he had been punished by God for 
favoring infidels. .'\s he needed the support of the clcrg>' in further war, he 
re.scinded his charter of Jewish liberties. Pogro^ms occurred in 1463 and 
f494. Perhaps to prevent such attacks, the Jews of Cracovv were thereafter 
required to live in a suburb, Karimierr, 

There, and in other Polish or Lithuanian centers, the Jews, ovcrcomin*'^ 
all obstacles, grew in number and p^osperitJ^ Linder Sigismund 1 their 
liberties were restored, except of residence; and they remained in favor with 
Sigismund 11. In 1556 three Jews In the towm of Sokhachev were charged 
xvith baxung stabbed a consecrated Host and made It bleed; they protested 
their innocence, hut were burned at the stake by order of the bishop of 
Khclm. Sigismund IT denounced the accusation as a “pious fraud" designed 
to prove to Jews and Protestants that the consecrated bread had reall\' been 
changed into the hfKly and blood of Christ. “1 am shocked by this ttideous 
villainy,” said the King; “nor am I sufficiently devoid of common sense as to 
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beli^'C that there could be any blood in the Hose.” But with the death of 
this skeptical ruler {t57: ) the era of good feelings hcTW'cco the goTemment 
and the Jews of Poland came to an end. 

For a time the Jews lived peaceably in medieval Germany. They func¬ 
tioned actively along the great river avenues of trade, in the free cides and 
the ports; even archbishops asked Imperial permission to harbor JeU'S. By 
the Golden Bull (1355) the Emperor Charles IV shared with the Imperial 
electors the privilege of having Jews as tervi servants of the cham¬ 

ber; ix., the citsetors were empowered to receive Jews into their dominions, 
protect them, use them, and mulct them, in Germany, as in Italy, students 
eager to understand the Old Testament at first hand learned Hebrew; the 
conflict betss’een Reuchlin and Pfefferkom stimulated this study; and the 
first complete printing of the Tahnud (1510) pro^dded further impetus. 

The influence of Judaism culminated in the Reformation, Tlteologically 
this was a reversion to the simpler creed and severer ethic of early Judaic 
Oiristianiry. Protestant hostility to religious pictures and statuary was, of 
course, a return to the Semitic antipathy to “graven images"; some Pror^- 
tanc sects observed Saturday as the Sabbath; the rejection of “iMariolatry” 
and the worship of saints approached the strict monotheism of the Jevi*S: 
and the new ministers, accepting sex and marriage, resembled the rabbis 
rather than the Catholic priests- Critics of the Rcfomiere accused them of 
“Judaizing,” called them semi-Judaei, “half-Jew's”; ” Carlstadt himself said 
that .Mclanchthon wanted to go back to Moscs; Calvin included Judaizing 
among the deadly sins of Sen'ecus, and the Spaniard admitted that his He¬ 
brew studies had Influenced him in questioning the trinirarian theology. Cal¬ 
vin’s rule in Gcnci'a recalled the dominance of the priesthood in ancient 
Israel Zwingli was denounced as a judaizer because he studied Hebrew with 
Jeivs and based many of his sermons and commentaries on the Hebrew text 
of the Old Testament, He confessed himself enchanted by the Hebrew lan¬ 
guage: 

1 found the Holy Toii^c beyond all belief cultivated, graceful, 
and dignified. ,Mthough it b poor in the number of words, yet its 
lack is not felt because if makes use of its store in so manifold a fashion. 
Indeed, [ may dare to say that if one conceives its dignitv' and grace, 
no other language expresses so much with so few words and so power¬ 
ful expressions; no language is so rich in many-sided and meaningful 
. . . modes of imagery. No language so delights and quickens the 
human heart.*‘ 

Luther was not so enthusiastic. “How 1 hate people," he complained, 
"who lug in so many languages as Zwingli does; he spoke Greek and Hebrew 
in the pulpit at Marburg." " In the irritabiliryr of his senilitv Luther attacked 
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the Jews as if he had never learned anything from than; no man is a hem 
to his debtor. In a pamphlet “Concerning the Jews and Their Lies” (1541} 
he discharged a volley of arguments against the Jews: that they had refused 
to accept Christ as God, that their agedong sufferings proved God's hatred 
of them, that they were intruders in Christian lands, that they were insolent 
in their usurious prospcritj% that the Talmud sanctioned the deetptiou, rob¬ 
bery. and killing of Christians, that they poisoned springs and wells, and 
murdered Christian children to use their blood in jett'ish rituals. We have 
seen, in studying his aging character, how he advised the Germans to bum 
down the homes of Jews, to close their synagogues and schools, to confiscate 
their wealth, to conscript their men and women to forced labor, and to give 
all Jews a choice between Christianity and having their tongues tom out. 
In a sermon delivered shortly before his death he added rhat Jewish physi¬ 
cians were deliberately poisoning Christians.™ These utterances helped to 
make Protestantism—so indebted to Judaism—more antisemldc than official 
Catholicism, though nor more so than the Catholic populace. Thev in¬ 
fluenced the Electors of Saxony and Brandenburg to expd the Jews from 
those Territories.®* They set the tone in Germany for centuries, and prej'tared 
its people for genocidal holocausts. 


Jl. ON CHK fUCK 

Why did Christians and Jews hate each utiler? Doubtless a pervasive 
-ind continuing reason was a vital confiiet in religious creeds. The Jews were 
a perennial challenge to rhe fundamental tenets of Chrisdanity. 

This religious hostility led to a racial segregation at first voluntar>\ later 
compulsoiy’^, issuing in the establishment of the first ghetto in 15 16. The 
segregation accentuated differences of dress, ways, features, worship, and 
sfftech; these differences encouraged mutual distrust and fear; this fear 
generated hate. The Jews turned into a glory their usual exclusion from mar¬ 
riage with Christians; their pride of race boasted of descent from kini^ who 
had ruled Israel a thousand years before Christ. They scorned the Christians 
as superstitious polytheists, a little slow of mind, mouthing gentle hypoc¬ 
risies amid merciless brutalities, w orshiping a Prince of Peace and repeatedly 
st aging fratricidal n-ars. The Christians scorned the jeu^ as outlandish and 
unprepossessing infidels. Thomas .More told of a pious lady who was shocked 
to leam that the V’^irgin ivas a Jewess, and who confessed that thereafter 
she w'ould be unable to love rhe Mother of God as fervently as before.®' 

The theory of the Eucharist became a tragedy for the Jews. Christians 
were required to believe that the priesr rmnsfonmed rhe wafer of unleavened 
bread into the body and blood of Christ; some Chrisrians, like the Lollards, 
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doubted it; storiirs of consecrared wafers bleeding at the prick of a knife 
or a pin could srren^hen belief; and who would do so horrible a deed but a 
Jew! Such legends of a bleeding Host were plentiful in lace medieval cen- 
cuiics. In several cases^ as at Ncuburg (near Passau) in 13}8, and at Brusicls 
in 1369, the allcsfarions led to the murder of Jews and the burning of tlieir 
homes. In Brussels a chapel was sec up in the cathedral of St. Gudule to 
commemorate the bleeding I lost of 1369* and the miracle ’ivas annually cele¬ 
brated with a festival fltat became the Flemish Kermess.** In Xeubuig a 
clerk confessed that he had dipped an unconsecrated Host in blood, had 
hidden it m a church, and had accused the Jews of stabbing ir.*^ It should 
be added tliat enlightened ecclesiastics like Nicholas of Cusa condemned as 
shameful cruelties the legends of Jewish attacks on the Host. 

Economic rivalries hid behind religious hostihty. A^’hiJe the papal prohi¬ 
bition of interest was respected among Christians, the Jews acquired almost 
a monopoly of money lending in Christendom. When Christian bankers 
ignored the taboo, firms like the Bardi, Pitti, and Strozzi in Florence, the 
Welscrs, Mochstetters, and Fuggers in Augsburg, rose to challenge this 
monopoly, and a new focus of irritation formed. Both Christian and Jewish 
bankers charged high interest rates, rcrttcting the risks of lending money In 
an unstable economy rendered more uastable by rising prices and debased 
currencies. Jewish lenders ran greater risks than their competitors: tbe col¬ 
lection of debts owed by Christians to Jews was uncertain and hazardous; 
ecclesiastical authorities might declare a moratorium on debts as in the Cru¬ 
sades; kings might, and did. lay confiscatory raxes upon Jews, or force 
“loans” from them, or expel the Jews and absolve their debtors, or exact a 
share in permitted coUectioas, North of the Alps nearly all classes except 
businessmen still regarded interest as usury, and condemned the Jewish 
bankers especiallv’^ when In 1 trowing from them. Since the Jews were gener¬ 
ally the most experienced financiers, they W'erc in several countries employed 
by die kings to manage the finances of the state; and the sight of rich Jews 
holding lucraiive posts and collecting taxes from the people infiamed popular 
resentment. 

Even so, some Christian communities welcomed Jewish bankers, Frank¬ 
furt offered them special privilege.? on condition that they would charge 
only ji 1/2 per cent, while their rate to others was 43 per cent,®’ Tltis seems 
shocking, but we Itcar of Christian moneylenders charging up to 166 per 
cent; the Holzschuhers of Nuremberg charged 210 per cent in 1304; the 
Christian lenders in Brindisi charged 240 per cent.®® We hear of towns call¬ 
ing for the return of Jewish bankers as more lenient than their Christian 
counterparts. Ravenna stipulated, in a treaty with Venice, that Jewish fin¬ 
anciers slioiild be sent to It to open credit banks for the promotion of agri- 
cithurc and indusri;j%”' 
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XationaJlsni added another no re to the h \Tim of hate. Eacli nation thoufThc 

■« . . L '' ' ^ 

It needed ethnic and religious unity, and demanded the absorption or con¬ 
version of its Jews. Severai Church couneiJs, and. some popes, were aggres¬ 
sively hostile. The Council of \jenne (tjn) forbade all intercourse 
betu'Cen Christians and Jews. The Council of Zamora (1315) ruled that they 
must he kept in strict subjection and servitude. The Council of Basel {1431- 
33) renewed canonical decrees forbidding Christians to associate with Jews, 
to serve them, or to use them as physicians, and instructed secular authondcs 
to confine the Jew's in separate quarters, compel them to w'car a disdnguLsh- 
ing badge, and ensure their attendnnre at sermons aimed to convert them.’^ 
Pope Eugenius ar w'ar with the Council of Basel, dared not be outdone 
by it in troubling die Jews; he confirmed the disabilities decreed by that 
Council, and added that Jews should be ineligible for any public office, 
could nor inherit property from Christians, must build no more synagogues, 
and must stay in their homes, behind closed doors and windows, in Passion 
Week (a wise provision against Christian violence); moreo ver, the testimony 
of Jews against Christians should have no validity in law', Eugenius com¬ 
plained that some Jew'S spoke scandalously about Jesus and Mary, and this 
W'as probably true; '*® hatred begot hate. In a later bull Eugenius ordered 
that any Italian Jew' found reading Talmudic lireraturc should suffer con¬ 
fiscation of his property'. Pope Nicholas commissioned St. John of Capis¬ 
trano {j 447) ro sec to it that every clause of this repressive iegislation should 
be enforced, and authorized him ro seize the property of any Jewish physi¬ 
cian w'ho treated a Christian."* 

Despite such edicts the general Christian public hcha;’ed toward the Jew's 
with the good nature that actuates nearly all men, women, and animals w'hcd 
their purposes arc nor erttssed. But there could Iw found in most communi¬ 
ties a minority' not averse to praedcing cruelty' when this might be done w'ith 
collective inipunitv'. So the Past<mrcaL[\‘, originating as shepherds bound for 
the Moly Land, burarrracringrifiralT asrhcy' passed through France (1320), 
decided to kill en route all Jew's refusing to be bapti/cd. At Toulouse 500 
Jews sought refuge in a tower; they were besieged by a w'ild mob, w-hich 
^vc them a choice between baptism or death. TIte governor of the city' tried 
in vain to rescue them. Finding resistance impossible, the fugitives instructed 
the strongest among them ro slay them; in this way, we are told, all but one 
died- and the survivor, though offering to submit to baptism, W'as tom to 
pieces by the crowd. In like manner all the Jew's of tia commumtiesin south¬ 
ern France and northern Spain w'ere blotted out, leaving only' some destitute 
remnants.** In 1321, on a charge of poisoning w'ells, 120 Jews w'erc burned 
near Qiinon.** fn 1336 a German fanatic announced that he had received 
a revelation from God commanding him to avenge the death of Christ by 
killing Jews. He gathered a following of 5,000 peasants, who called them- 
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selves A rtrikder from a Icatlicr band worn on the arm; they ranged through 
Alsace and the Rhineland, killing all the they could find. A murderotis 
ma^nia swept through Bavaria, Bohemia, Moravia, and Austria (1337)* Pope 
Benedict XT! tried in vain to stop it, but only in Ratisbon and Vienna were 
the Jew's effectively protcctcdi elscw'here thousands wwe tortured and 
killed.” 

The Black Death w'as a special tragedy for the jews of Christendom. The 
same plague had slain Mongols, Moslenisi, and Jew's in Asia, where no one 
thought of blaming the JewS[ but in \\*e5Eem Europe a populace maddened 
by the ravages of the pcsrilcnct accused the Jews of poisoning the weUs in an 
attempt to wipe out all Christians. Fevered imaginations brew'cd details: the 
Jews of Toledo, it was said, had dispatched agents W'ith boxes of poison, made 
from lizards and basilisks and Cihristian hearts, to all the Jewish communities 
in Eurojie, with instructions to drop these concentrations into wells and 
springs. The Emperor Charles IV denounced the charge as absurd; so did 
Pope Clement many burgomasters and municipal councils spoke to 

the same effect, which was little indeed. A false belief spread among the 
Christians that the Jews "were rarely touched by the plague. In some cities— 
perhap through differences in hygienic law's or medical care—the fever did 
seem less fatal to them than to the Qiriscians;” but in many places—eg., 
\'ienna, Ratisbon. Avignon, Rome—the Jews suffered equally.” Neverthe¬ 
less some Jews were tortured into confessing that they had distributed the 
poison.'** Christians closed their wells and springs, and drank rain water or 
nieltcd snovv. Merciless pogroms broke out in France, Spain, and Germany. 
In one town in southern France the entire Jewish community was cast into 
the dames. All Jew's in Savoy, all Jew's around Lake Leman, all in Bern, Fri¬ 
bourg, Basel, Nuremberg, Brussels, were burned. Clement VI a second time 
denounced the horror and the charge, declared the Jews innocenr, and 
pointed out that the plague was as severe where no Jews lived as anywhere 
else; he admonished the clergy to restrain their parishioncis, and excom¬ 
municated all persons who killed or falsely accused Jews. In Strasbourg, 
how'ever, the bishop joined in the accusation, and persuaded the reluctant 
municipal council to banish all Jews. The populace thought this measure too 
mild; it drove out the council and installed another, which ordered the arrest 
of ail Jews in the citj'. Some escaped to the countryside; many of these were 
killed by the peasantry. Tw*o thousand Jews left in the city were jailed, and 
were commanded to accept baptism; half of them submitted, the rest refused 
and w'cre burned (February 14, 1439). iVll in all, some 510 Jew'ish com¬ 
munities were c,xtermtnatcd in Chilian Europe as a result of these po¬ 
groms;** many more were decimated; in Saragossa, for example, only one 
Jew' out of five survived the Bkck Death pcrsecurious,*^ Lea estimated 3,000 
Jews killed at Erfurt, 11,000 in Bavaria.** In Alcnna, on the advice of Rabbi 
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Jotuh, all the Jew's gathered in their synagogue and killed themselves; sunilar 
mas suicides occurred in AVomis, Oppenheinv Krems, and Frankfurt,*^ A 
panic of flight carried thousands of Jews from \Vc3tcra Europe into Poland 
or Turkey. It would be hard to fuui before our time, or m all the records 
of savagery', any deeds more barbarous than the collecrive murder of Jews 
in the Black Death. 

Slowly the surviving Jews of Germany crept back to the cities that had 
despoiled them, and rebuilt their synagogues. Bur they were all the more 
hated for having been wronged. In i J85 dl thirty-sbi towns of the Swabian 
League imprisoned their Jews, and released them only on condition thar all 
debts owed them should be canceled; this was cspecialiy sarisfactorv to 
Nuremberg, which had borrowed 7,000 pounds from them ($700,000?).■“ 
In 1389 a nmnher of Jews were massacred on a charge that they had dcse* 
crated a consecrated I Tcst; on the same excuse fourteen Jew s were burned 
in Posen (1799).*“ For diverse reasons the Jews W'ere expelled from Cologne 
(f4i4), Speyer (t 4 J 5 ). Strasbourg and Augsburg (1439), Wurzburg 
(1453), Erfun (1458), Mainz (1470), Nuremberg (1498), Ulm (1499)'. 
JVIaximiliati I sanctioned their expulsion from Nuremberg on the ground that 
"they had become so numerous, and through their usurious dealings they had 
become possessed of all the property of many respectable citizens, and had 
dragged them into misery and dishonor." *' In 144S all Jews in the mark of 
Brandenburg W'ere imprisoned, and their goods were conhscated, on charges 
W'hich Bishop Stephen of Brandenburg scored as a cover for greed; “Those 
princes have acted tniquitously w'ho, prompted by inordinate avarice, and 
without ]ust cause, have seized on certain Jews and throwm them into prison, 
and refuse to make restitution of that of which they robbed rhem."^® In 1451 
Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa, one of the most enlightened men of the fifteenth 
cen tury, enfborced the wearing of badges by the Jeivs under his jurisdiction. 
Two years later John of Capistrano began his missions, as legate of Pope 
Nicholas V, in Germany, Bohemia, iMoravia, Silesia, and Poland. His power¬ 
ful sermons accused the Jews of killing children and desecrating the Host- 
charges which popes had branded as murderous superstitions. Urged on by 
this “scourge of the Jews,” the dukes of Bavaria drove all Hebrews from 
their duchy. Bishop Godfrey' of Wurzburg, who had given them full privi¬ 
leges in Franconia, now banished them, and in town after town Jew's were 
^rested, and debts due them were annulled. At Breslau several Jeivs xvere 
jailed on Capistrano’s demand; he himself supervised the tortures that wrung 
from some of them whatever he bade them confess; on the basis of these 
confi^ions forty* Jew’S w'ere burned at the stake (June :, 1453). The re¬ 
maining Jews were banished, but their children were taken from them and 
baptized by forcc.^* Capistrano was canonized in 1690, 

The tribulations of the Jews in Rarisbon illustrate the age. A converted 
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Jew, Harw \"ogel, alJcged chat IsraEl lirutuu a scvctity-fivc-yeaj-old rabbi, 
had bought troni him a Christian child, and had billed it to use its blood in 
a Jewish ritual. The populace believed the accusation, and cried out for 
the death penalty. The dry coundl, to save the old man from the crowd, im¬ 
prisoned him. Emperor Frederick III ordered him released. The council 
dared not obey, but it arrested Vogel, told him that he must die, and invited 
him to confer his sins. He admitted that Bruna was innocent, and the rabbi 
was freed. But news came to Ratisbon that Jews under torture had confessed 
CO killing a child in Trent. Belief in Vogel’s charge rose again. The council 
ordered the arrest of all Ratisbon Jews, and the confiscation of all their goods. 
Frederick intervened, and laid a fine of B,(ioo guilders on the ciry. The coun¬ 
cil agreed to free the Jews if they would pay this fine and an additional lo,- 
ixjo guilders (^150,000?) as bail. Tlrcy answered that 18,000 guilders were 
more than all the propeiny^ still left them; they could not possibly raise such 
a sum. Tiicy were kept in jail for mo years more, and were then released 
on raking oath not to leave Ratisbon and not to seek revenge. The clergv*. 
however, agitated for their expulsion, and threatened with excommunication 
any tradcstnan who sold goods to Jews. By 1500 only twentj'-four families 
remained, and in 1519 these were expelled.*® 

Their expulsion from Spain has been described above, as vital to the 
history of that country. In Portugal their crucifixion was renewed when 
Dement Vll, at the urging of Charles V, allowed Portuguese prelates to 
establish the inquisition (1531) for the purpose of enforcing the practice 
of Christianit)’ upon the tjovos rriffdor—mostly Jexra who had been bap¬ 
tized against their will. The severe code of Torquemada was adopted, spies 
were set to waccli the converts for any rclape into Jewish religious observ¬ 
ances, and thousands of Jews tverc imprisoned, ^ligrarion of Jews w'as 
prohibited, for their economic functions w'ere still necessary in the Portu¬ 
guese economy. To prevent flight, Christians were forbidden to buy prop¬ 
erty from Jews, and hundreds of Jews were sent to the stake for attempting 
to leave the councrj.\ Shocked by these procedures, and perhap swayed 
by Jeiivish gifts, Dement abrogated the powers of die Portuguese Inquisition, 
and ordered the release of its prisoners and the restoration of confiscated 
gtwds. His bull ni October 17, 1531, laid down humane principles for deal¬ 
ing with the converts: 

Since they were dragged by force to be baptized, they caimor be 
enntideted tnernbers of the Church; and to punish them for heresy 
and relapse were to violate the principles of justice and ctjuiu'. Ulrh 
sons and daughters of the first Mamnos the case is different; they be¬ 
long to the Church as voluntary' members. Rut as they have been 
brought up by their relatives in the midst of Judaism, and ha^x had 
this example continually before their eyes, it would be cruel tn pnn- 
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ish them according to the canomcoi law for failing into Jeuish wipi 
and beliefs; they muse be kept in the bosom of the Church through 
gtndc treatment.*^ 

That Clement was sincere appears from a brief Issued by him on July z6^ 
i: 53 4^ when he fek death upon Itim; it instnicted the papal nuncio in Portugal 
to hasten the release of imprisoned converts.^ 

Pope Paul III continued the efforts to aid the Portuguese and i,8oo 
of the prisoners were freed. But when Charles V rcmmcd from his ap¬ 
parently successful expedition against Tunis he demanded, as reward, the 
restoration of the Inquisition m Portugal. Paul reJuctantty agreed (1536), 
but with conditions that seemed to iCin^ John III to nullify his consent: the 
accused must he confronted with the accuser^ and the condemned should 
have the right of appeal to the pope. A fanatical convert hel|xd the in¬ 
quisitors by placarding Lisbon Cathedral with a defiant announceTuent: 
"'The Messiah has not yet appeared; Jesus was not rhe .Messiah; and Chris¬ 
tianity is a Ue*"*^ As such a statement was clearly calculated to injure the 
Jews, may reasonably suspect an agenf prai'^oc^eur. Paul appointed a 
commission of cardinals to investigate the procedures of the Portuguese 
Inquisition, It reported: 

When a pseudo-Christian is denounced—often by false nitnesses 
-the inquisitors drag him away to a dismal retreat where he b al¬ 
lowed no sight of heaven or earth, and least of all to speak with hLs 
friends, who might succor him. They accuse Jiim on obscure testi¬ 
mony, and infortn him neither of the time nor the place ui^here he 
GommitTcd the offense for which he is denounced. Later on he is 
allowed an advocate, who often, insiead of defending his cause^ help$ 
him on the road to the stake. Let an unforttmate creature acknow I- 
edge himself a true btlic^nng Chrlsrianii and firmly deny the truns- 
gressions laid to his charge, they condemn him to the flames, and 
confiscate Jus goods. Let him plead guiltj'^ to such and such a deed, 
though unintentionally commitTcd, they treat him in a similar manner 
under the pretesnse that be obstinately denies his wicked mtenrions. 

Let him freely and fully admit what he is accused of, he is reduced ki 
extremest necessity', and condemned to the dungeon's never-hfting 
gloom. And this they cad treating the accused with mercy and com¬ 
passion and Christian charity! Fven he who succeeds in proiving his 
innocence b condemned tn pay a fine, so thot it mav not be said tliat 
he was arrested without cause. The accused w ho are held prisonccs 
are racked b)* evciy- instrument of torture to admit the accusations 
against them. .\!imy die in prison, and thc^e who are set free, with aU 
their relatives bear a brand of eternal mfamv%®^ 

Though harassed by political dev^elopmcnts^ and the danger of losing Spain 
and Portugal as Leo had lost Germanand Clement England + Paul did all 
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rhRT he could ro mkigate the Inquisition, But day l>y day the terror went on, 
undi the Portuguese Jew'S found, by wliatever despemte device, some escape 
from their hosts, and joined the Jews of Spain In seeking some comer of 
Christendom or Islam w^here they might keep their Law and yet be allow'cd 
to live. 


HI. THE SECOND DISPERSION 

Wliere could they go? Sardinia and Sicily, where Jews had lived for a 
thousand years past, were included with Spain in Ferdinand’s edict of cx- 
pulsion; by 1493 the last Jew had left Palermo, At Naples thousands of the 
fugidvEs were w'^elcomcd by Fcrrante I, by Dominican friars, and by the 
local Jewish communiiy; but in 154a Charles V decreed the expulsion of 
all Jews from Naples. 

Genoa had long had a law limiting the entry of additional Jews, When 
C<mwrsos arrived from Spain in 1492 they were not allow'ed to stay more 
than a few days. A Genoese historian described them as “cadaverous, 
emaciated specters with sunken eyes, differing from the dead only in re¬ 
taining the powxr to move,"*® Many died of starvation; wonrert bore dead 
infants; some parents sold their children to pay for transport from Genoa. 
A small number of the exiles were received into Ferrara, but were required 
to wear a yellow badge,*® perhaps as a precaution against the spread of dis¬ 
ease. 

Venice had long been a haven for the Jews. Efforts had been made to 
expel theni (1395, 1487). but the Senate had protected them as important 
contributors to commerce and finance. A considerable parr of the Venetian 
export trade was carried on by Jew's, and they were active in the import of 
wool and silk from Spain, spices and pearls from India.®’' For a long time they 
had, of their own choice, occupied ihc quarter named after them—the Giu- 
decca. In 1516, after consultation xvith leading Jews, the Senate ordained 
that all Jew s, except a few specially licensed, ^ould live in a section of the 
city known as the Ghetto, apparently from a foundry (getto) existing 
there.” The Senate ordered all Marranos or converted Jews to leave Venice; 
many Christian competitors urged the measure, some Christian mcrtJtants 
opposed it as threatening the loffl of certain markets, especially in Islam, 
bur Charles V threw his influence into the scale, and the expulsion decree was 
carried out.” Soon, how'ever, Jewish merchants crept hack into Venice; 
exiles from Portugal replaced the expelled Matranos, and Portuguese be¬ 
came for a time the language of the \^cdcrun Jews. 

Many Iberian exiles were kindly received into Rome by Pope Alexander 
\ 1 , and prospered under Julius 11, Leo X, Clement and Paul III. aemtnr 

allowed Marranos to practice Judaism freely, holding that thev were not 
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obiigared by any compulsory In Ancona, the Adrktic port of the 

Papal where the Jew^ were a vital ckmcot in intcmational trade* 

Clement established a haven, for professing Jews^ and guaranteed them against 
molcstadon. As to Paul 111 + ‘*no pope/^ said Cardinal Sadoleco, *'has ever 
bestowed upon Chrisdans so many honors, such privileges and concessions, 
:is Paul has given to the Jews. They arc not only afoisted, but positively 
armedt with beneiits and prerogatives.*^ A bishap complained that Alar- 
ranos entering Italy soon rcrumed to the praedee of Judaktn^ circumcising 
their baptized children almost “under rhe eye o( the pope and the populace/* 
Underpressure of stich criticism Paul re-established the Inquisition in Rome 
(1541) + but he *'TOok the part of the Marranos throughout his life/'*"^ 

His succeffiors, caught In a reaction against tlie easy w ap of the Ren¬ 
aissance, turned to a policy^' of making life oncomfortahlc for the Jew=^, Old 
canonical decrees were again enforced. Paul IV (1555-59) tequited every' 
synagogue in rlic Papal Stares to contrihute ten ducats ($250?) toward 
the maintenance of a House of CatechumenSt w here je^ys were to be in¬ 
structed in the Christian faith. He forbade the Jews to employ Christian ser\'- 
ants or nurses, to take Christians as medical patients, to sell Qtristians 
anything but old clothes, or to have any avoidable intercourse with Chrk- 
tians. They were not to use any but the Christian calendar. All synagogues 
in Rome were destroyed but one. No Jew might owm realty; those who had 
any were to sell it within six months; by rhls plan Christians were enabled 
to buy 500,000 crow ns" worth {|i 2,500,000) of Jewish property for a Bfth 
of the actual ^^lue.*^ All Jews remaining in Rome were now (1555) con¬ 
fined to a gherto where 10+000 persons had to live w ithin a square lalometer; 
several families occupied one room; and the low level of rhe quarter sub¬ 
jected it to the periodical overflow of the Tiber, niiaking the region a plague- 
stricken swamp.®* The ghetto was surrounded by grim walls* Vr'hose gates 
were shut at midnight and opened at dawn, except on Sundays and ChriS' 
tian holydap. when they w'ere closed all day. Outside the ghetto the Jews 
were compelled to u^ar a distinctive garb—the men a yellow hat+ the women 
a yellow veil or badge. Similar ghettos were established in Florence and 
Siena, and, by papal edict, 111 Ancona and Bologna—where it was called ^'In¬ 
ferno/* “ Paul IV issued a secret order that all Marranos in Ancona should 
be cast into Inquisition prisons* and their goods confiscated. Twenty-four 
men and one woman were there burned alive as relapsed heretics (1556); 
and twenty-seven Jews wete sent to the galleys for life/^ It waSt for the 
Jews of Italy, a gliasrly rwilight to a golden age. 

A handful of Jewish refugees slipped into France and England despite 
the excluding laws. Nearly all Germany was closed to them. iMany went 
to Antwerp+ bur only a few were allowed to stay more than a month. Diogo 
Mendes, a Portuguese MarranOi established at Antwerp □ branch of the bank 
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that hbi family hud founded m Lisbon. By 1532 he was so successful that the 
Anrvverp Council arresrcd him and fifreen others on a charge of practicing 
Judaism. H^nry VllI, who employed Mendcs as u financial agent, intervened, 
and the thirteen were released on payment of a heavy fine—the final cause" 
of many such arrests. Other Jews passed on to Amsterdam^ u^here they 
would prosper after the liberation of Holland from Spain (1589). 

Those fugitives who sought asyJum in regions of Islam not directly con¬ 
trolled by rhe Turkish sultan fared little better than in Christendom. Jews 
trying to land at Oran, Algiers, and Bugia were shot at by Moors, and sev¬ 
eral were killed. Forbidden to enter the cities, they builr an impromptu 
gherto of huts put together from scraps of lumber^ one hut caught fire, and 
the entire scttdenient, including many Jews, was consumed. Those who went 
to Fez found the gates closed against them. They squatted in the fields and 
lived on herbs ^md roots. Mothers killed their infants rather than let them 
die of starvation^ parents sold their children for a little breads pestilence 
carried off hundreds of children and adults. Pirates raided the camp and 
stole children to sell them as slaves.**^ Murderers ripped open the bodies of 
Jews to find jeweb they w^ere believed to have swallowed.®* After all these 
suffering the survivors, vn^h Incredible courage, and under endless dis¬ 
abilities, developed new Jewish communities in Moorish North Africa. At 
Algiers, Simon Duran II repeatedly risked his life to protect the exiles and 
to organize them into some security. At Fey^ Jakob Berab became the most 
famous Talmudist of his time* 

Under the Mamduk and Ottoman sultans ihe Spanish refugees found 
humane acceptance in Cairo, and scHin rose to leadership of the Jewish com- 
muniry. Selim 1 abolished the old office of Xagid or prince, by which one 
rabbi had appointed all rahhis, and had controlled all Jewish affairs, in 
Egypt; thereafter each Jewish community was to choose its own rabbi and 
manage its own internal concerns. The new rabbi of Cairo, David ibn abi- 
Zimra* a Spanish immigrant, ended the Selciicid method of chronolog}" which 
the jews of Asia and Africa were using, and persuaded them to adopt (as 
the of Europe had done in the eleventh century) a calendar that 
reckoned by the year since creation (anno tentatively fixed as 

3761 B.C. 

Wherever the Sephardic or Iberian Jews went they acquired cultural— 
often political—leadership over the native Jews. In SalonilU they became, 
and remained till 1918^ a numerical ina|oritv of the popubtiom so that rum- 
Spanish Jew's wffio came to live there had to learn Spnish. Under this Jew 4 h 
hegemony Salonika was for a rime the most flourishing commercial center 
in the Eastern Mediterranean. 

Sultan Bajazer tl welcomed Jew^ish exiles to Turkey, for they brought 
wich them precisely those skills in handicrafts, trade, and medicine which 
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were Ica5r developed among the Turks. Said Bajazet of Ferdinisnd the Cath¬ 
olic: **You call Ferdinand a wise king^ who has made his countrj^ poor and 
enriched oura?'"^” Like all non-Mosienis in Islam, the Jews u ere subject to 
a or head tax, but this exempted them from milirar)^ service. Most of 
the Turkish jews remained poor, but many rose to wealth and influence. 
Soon nearly all physicians in Consfantinople were Jews. Suleiman so favored 
his Jewish physician that he freed him and his family from all raxarion. Jews 
rose to such prominence as diplomats under Suleunan that Christian ambas¬ 
sadors had to court these Jcwn as an approach to the Sultan. Suleiman was 
shocked by the oppression of the Ancona under Paul IV^ and remon¬ 
strated against it to the Pope (March 9, 1556); he demanded rhe release of 
such Ancona Jews as were subjects of Turkey., and they were freedGracLi 
iMendesb^ of the iVtendes banking family^ after practicing philanthropy, and 
suffering insult and injury, in Ann^ erp, Ferrara, and V^cnice, finally found 
peace in IstanbuL 

The Holy Land^ under Turkish rule, received again the people that had 
first made it holy. As Jerusalem was sacred to Christians and .Moslems as 
wgI] as to Jews, only a limited niunber of Hebrews was allowed to live there. 
Bur at Safedt in Upper Galilee, the Jews grew- so rapidly in number and 
cultural prestige that Jakob Berab tried to establish a Sanhedrin there os a 
Piling congress for all Jew^ry, It was a bold conception^ but the w^'ere 
too divided in space, languagti and ways to permit such a unification of 
rule. Nevertheless, in Jewish prayers throiigluiuc Islam and Christendom., 
Yahveh was supplicated to *'g;uhcr the dispersed ... from the four comers 
of the earth”! Yom Kippur and Passover the Jew's everywhere joined 
in the hope that sustained them through all tragedies: **Ncxt year w^e shall 
be in Jerusalem.'^ 


IV. THE TECHNIQUE OF SURVIVAL 

Tile abilit}" of the Jews to recover from misforrune is one of the impressive 
wonders of history, part of that heroic resilience winch man in general has 
shown after the catastrophes of life. 

Segregation was ncu the w^orst indlgnitj^; they \verc happier and safer wdth 
one another chan amid the hostile crowd. Poverty they could bear, since 
they had known it for centuries, and it w'os not their prerogativci indeed, 
they were more likely to be proud of their occasional wealth than conscious 
of their immemorial indigence. Hie unkindest cut of alb however motived, 
w as the badge or distinguishing garment that marked them off os the despised 
and rejected of mem The great historian of the Jews w'rites bitterly: 
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The Jcw-hadge was an invitation to the ganiin to insult the wearers 
and lo bespatter them n ith mud; it was a suggesdun to stupid limbs 
to fall upon them, tn malticac them, and even to kill them; and it 
afforded the higher class an opportunity to ostracize the Jews, to 
plunder them, nr to exile them. Worse than this outnard dishonor 
w'as the influence of the badge on the Jcwt themselves. They became 
more and mote accustomed to their ignominious position, and lost 
all feeling of self-respect. They neglected their ounvard appear¬ 
ance. , . , They became more and more careless of their spcecli, 
because they were not admitted to cultured circles, and in their ow'n 
midst thev could make themselves understood hv' means of a jargon. 

They lost all taste and sense of benut^'. and to some extent became 
despicable, as dicir enemies desired them to be.^'' 

This is c,saggerated and too gcncn.l 1 ; many Jews retained their pride, some 
gloried in the splendor of their dress; we hear again and again of Jewish girls 
renowned for their beaut)'; and the fudisch, which in the sixteenth centurx' 
evolved as a jargon of German with Slavic and Hebraic borrowings, was 
developing a vtgtirous and varied literature even as Graetz wrote his History 
of the /sTcr, But in any case the supreme crime of those centuries w'as the 
deliberate degradation of an entire people, the merciless murder of the soul. 

Part and basis of the crime w'as tlic exclusion of the Jews from almost all 
occupaTions but commerce and finance. For res-sons already summarized,” 
and because a tithe of agricultural protlucc was demanded by the Church, 
JeW'S more and mote withdrew from cultivation of the soil; and finally they 
were forbidden lo own land.^' Since they w'ere not admitted to the guilds 
(which were formally Christian religious organizations), they could not rise 
in the ntaoufacturing world, and their mercantiJe operations w^cre hedged in 
wTth Christian monopolies. By and large, in their dealings u'ith Christians, 
they found themselves limited to petty industry, trade, and money lending. 
In some regions they were forbidden to seU to Chrisdans anything but second¬ 
hand goods. After the thirteenth century they lost their invidious pre-emi¬ 
nence in finance. But their fluid capital, their international languages, their 
inccmarional connections through scattered relatives, enabled them to achieve 
a high place in the foreign commerce of the Christian states. So prominent 
xvas the Jewish role that those countries which excluded them lost, and those 
that received them gained, in the volume of their international trade. This xvas 
one—not the main—reason why Spain and Portugal declined while Holland 
rose, and why Antwerp yielded commercial leadership to Amsterdam. 

It was a saving consolation that tlie Jews, in their internal affairs, could be 
ruled by their own laxvs and custoim, their own rabbis and s^Tiagogiie coun¬ 
cils. .\s in Islam, so in Jewiy, religion, law, and morality w'erc inextricably 
one; religion was held to be coexiemsivc with life. In 1310 Rabbi Jakob ben 
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Asher forroularcd Jewish law, ritual, and moralitv in Arabaah Turim (Ftntr 
Rov:s); this replaced the Aiisfma Torah (1170) of .Maimonides wtrh a code 
in which all the legislatioii of the Talmud and the rulings of the Geonim 
wrre made obligatory on all Jews cs-erjTvhere, The Turnti became the ac¬ 
cepted guide for rabbinical law’ and judgment dll 1565. 

The disasters of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries disrupted the social 
organizarion of the Jew'S. The rabbis, like the priests, suffered a high mor¬ 
tality in the Black Death. Pcrsccunotis, expulsions, and a fugitive life almost 
pur an end to Jewish law'. The Sephardic Jews found it difhculc to accept 
the language and customs of the Jewish communities which offered to absorb 
them; they set up their own s^Tiagogues, kept their outi Spanish or Portu¬ 
guese speech; and in many cities there were separate congregations of Span¬ 
ish, Portuguese, Italian, Greek, or German Jew's, each with its owti rabbi 
enstonts, chariries, and jealousies.^” In this crisis the Jew-ish family saved the 
Jewish people; the mutual devodon of parents and children, brothers and 
sisters, provided a haven of stahilir)' and security. These centuries of disorder 
in Jewish mores ended when Rabbi Joseph Karo issued from Safed his Shul- 
chanAntcb (Venice, 1564-65); in this Tabh ht Order the religion, law, and 
customs of the Jew's were once more codified. But as Karo based his code 
chiefly on Spanish Judaism, the Hebrews of Germany and Poland felt that 
he had paid too htde attention to their own tiadidons and interp re rations of 
the Law; Rabbi Moses Isscrles of Cracow' added to the Table hi Order hk 
■liaparb hj-Shulchm (.d! Cloth for the Table, 1571), which formulated the 
Askenazi vaiianons on Karo's mostly Sephardic code. VV'ith this emendation 
theSbulchimAruch remained tUl our own rime the Justinian and Blackstone 
of orthodox JeWfS. To say of a Jew’ that he obeyed all the precepts of the 
^hulchaji Aracb was the summit of Jewish praise. 

Since all formulations of Jewish Jaw were based on the Talmud, we can 
—or can we?—imagine the trepiJadon w'ith which the Jew's followed the 
vicissitudes of their second holv book. Tn its literary and less authorirarive 
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section—the Haggada—there were some passages that ridiculed certain Chris- 
nan beliefs. Converts from Judaism paved their way into Chdsdan accept¬ 
ance by denouncing these passages, and calling for the suppression of the 
entire Talmud. Despite such movements, culminating in the attack of Pfef- 
ferkom on ReuchL^, Leo X encouraged the first printing of the Talmud 
(V'^enicc, 1510); but Julius III signalized the passing of the Renaissance by 
ordering the Inquisition to bum all copies to be found in Italy {f 5 5 3) ■ Jewish 
homes were invaded; thous^ds of copies were seized; there were bonfires of 
Jewish books in Rome, Bologna, Ravenna, Ferrara, Padua, Venice, and 
Mantna; Milan, howev'er, refused to obey the iucendlary decree.’^ Com¬ 
mittees of Jews pleaded with the Pope to rescind his edict; he procrasdnated 
while the volumes burned; but Pius IV ruled that the Talmud might be 
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published after submitting to censorship. Thereafter the Je^va censured their 
own publications.^* 

The ZohoT, reM of Jewish Cabahsm, survived uninjured because some 
Catholic scholars thought they found in it proofs of the divinity of Christ, 
The Zohur had been written shortly before 1295 as one of a series of mystical 
works transmitting the Cabala or “secret tradition'’ of Jews who took refuge 
from poverty, persecution, and befuddlemcnt in contenipJaiing the divine 
and esoteric symbolism of numbers, letters, backward reading of words, the 
Ineffable Xanic of Yahveh, and so on. Sorrowing Jeu^ gathered in private 
groups to seek, by fasting, weeping, ascetic austerities, and Cabalistic inter¬ 
pretations, some novel revelation, above all as to the coming of the Messiah 
who would redeem Israel from all its griefs. 

Those who have tried to feel the unprecedented depth of racial suffering 
which the Jews experienced in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth cen- 
Turies, can understand such forgivable escapes into consolatory mysticism, 
and the repeated deception of the desperate Jem by belief that the Messiah 
had actually come. In 15^4 ® young and handsome Arabian Jew, calling 
him-self David Reubeni, rode on a white horse through Rome to the \^atican. 
and presented himself to Qemcnt ^^I as brother and envoy of a Jewish king 
whom he described as reigning in Arahb over the old Hebrew tribe of Reu¬ 
ben. His king, said David, had 300,000 soldiers, with insufficient arnis^ if the 
Pope and the European princes would provide the weapons, the tribe would 
drive the Aloslcms out of Palestine. Gement T.vas intcrKTcd, and treated 
David ’With all the coarresies due to an ambassador. The Jews of Rome were 
pleased to see a Jew'so honored; they supplied David with the means to keep 
high diplomatic state; and when an invitation came to him from John Eli of 
Portugal, he sailed in a ship w-ith a numerous retinue and under a Jewish flag! 

John in was so taken with his proposals tliar he suspended the persecution 
of the Marranos, '1116 Jews of Portugal, most of them bapdzed against their 
will, became half-hysterical with joy, and manv proclaimed their belief thar 
David was the Messiah. Diogo Pires. a converted Jew who had become secre¬ 
tary to the King, had himself circumcised to prove his Judaism; he changed 
his name to Solomon .Molcho, made his way to Turkey', and announced! that 
Reuben! was the forerunner of the .Messiah, who himself would arrive in 
1540, Reubeni had made no claims to be cither Messiah or forerunner; he 
was a visionary impostor who wanted money, ships, and amw. The flight 
of Pires-Molcho aroused King John's suspicions; he bade Reubeni depart; 
David left, w'as stranded on the coast of Spain, and was arrested bv the 
Inquisition, Charles V, apparently to p\MSe Ocmenr, ordered him released. 
Reubeni went to Venice (1530), and proposed to the Senate that ir should 
am; the Jews of Europe for an attack upon the Turks. 

Meanwhile Molcho came to Ancona, received a pasporr from the Pr»pe, 
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rode across Italy, and preached Judaism fcr^xnrly in Rome. When the 
Inquisition sought to arrest him as a relapsed Converfo^ Qcment rescued 
him and sent him safely out of the city. Although Atolcho had now lost faith 
in Reubeni, he joined him in a rash mission to Rarisbon, where they peti¬ 
tioned Charles to arm the Mairanos against Islam. Charles had them arrested, 
and brought them with him to Alantua. There Alolcho was sentenced to be 
burned. Ac the last moment he was offeted an Imperial pardon if he ti'ould 
return to Christianitj'^; he refused, and welcomed martyrdom (1531). 
Reubeni was sent to Spain, was imprisoned by the inquisicion, and died 
about 1536, apparently by poisnning. The brokenhcancd Jews of Europe 
crept back into their ghettoes, their mysticii^, and their despair. 


V. JESVlSH THOUGHT 

It was nor to be expected that the age of the Second Dispersion shouki 
produce any high culture among the Jews; their energy was consumed in 
the brute task of survival. Education, in which they had excelled, was dis¬ 
rupted by the mobility and insecurity of life; and while Christian Europe 
moved with exhilaration into the Renaissance, the Jews of Christendom 
moved into the ghetto and the Cabala. The Second Conunandmenr forbade 
them to share in the revival of art. Jewish scholars were many, but for the 
nmst part they sank tlicmsclvcs in the Talmud. There w'erc grammarians 
like Profiat Duran and Abraham dc Balmes, translators like Isaac ibn-PuIkar, 
who put al-Ghazzali into Hebrew, and Jakob M ant in, who rendered Avi¬ 
cenna, Averroes, Maimonides; and Levi ben Gerson into Larin. Elijah Lcsita 
alarmed orthodox Jews by arguing conclusively (1538) that the Masorcric 
text of the Old Tesrament—i.c,, the text with notes, vowe! points and punc¬ 
tuation—was not older than the fifth century a.d. 

The Odyssey of the Abrabanels illustrates the vicissitudes of the Jewish 
intellect in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Born in Lisbon in 1437, 
Don Isaac Abrabanel served .Affonso V of Portugal as finance minister; 
but he mingled his public life with Biblical and historical studies, and made 
his spacious home a salon of scholars, scientists, and men of affairs. When 
.Affonso died Abrabanel lost the royal favor, and fled to Spain (1484). He 
w-as absorbed in w'riling commentaries on the historical books of the Bible 
w^hen Ferdinand the Catholic called him to office, and for eight years Isaac 
shared in managing the finances of Castile, He labored to avert the disaster 
that befell the Jew's in 149a; failing, he joined them in their melancholy 
exodus. At Naples he w'as emplo^'cd by the government, but the French 
invaders (1495) sacked his home, destroyed his choice library, and forced 
him to flee to Corfu. "I'hcte he wrote as many a Jew must have w'rirrcn in 
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those years: **My my and my books are far from me, and 1 am 
left alone, a stranger in a strange land,”^*" I [e^made Jiis way to X'enice, and 
was given a diplomatic post (1503), Amid dicsc fioctuadons of fortune he 
found time to write several philosophical or theological works, now of 
niinor interest^ but he established the principle that Scriptural ei^ents and 
Ideas should be interpreted in terms of the social and pohdcal life of their 
times. He was allowed to spend his final six years in unwonted security and 
peace. 

Mis sons wxre his decoradoD. Samuel Abrabanel prospered at Salonika^ 
was made finance minister at Naples, and earned the love of his people by 
his many philanthropies. Judah Leon Abrabanel—Leo Hebraeus—rose to 
such prominence as a physician in Genoa and Naples ihat he became known 
as Leon .Medigo. He studied many sciences, wTore poetry, and ventured into 
metaphysics. In 1505 he was appointed physician to Gonzalo dc Cordoba, 
hut tu^o years later the "'Great Captain" fell out with Ferdinand, and Leon 
Ruined his father in Venice. His Duhgbi d'Ajjiore (written in 1502, pub¬ 
lished in i535) found quite an audience among the RenaKsance ltdians, for 
whom the philosophical analysis of love served as prelude or obbligato to 
amorous victories. Intellectual beauty—the beauty of order, plan, and har¬ 
mony—is superior to physical beauty, argued the Dialogues; the supreme 
beaurvis the order, plan, and harmony of the ntiiverse, which is the oum^ard 
expression of divine beauty^ love rises in stages from the admiration and 
pursuit of physical to mtellectual to heavenly beautj", and culminates in the 
inrelleccual love of God—the understanding and appreciation of the cosniic 
order, and the desire ro be united with the Deity- The manuscript may have 
been kno\i.'n to Casriglionc, who made Beinbo speak to like effect in li co-rti- 
giano (I jifl); and die printed book may have found Its way across a century 
to mfiucncc Spinoza's amor del hnteUectuiilis^^ 

To this ethereal the dispersed Portuguese jews preferred Usque^s 

impassioned prose poem in Portuguese, Consol^&n for rhe S&rrmcs of Israel 
(Ferrara, 1 55 3), It pictured the alternate triumphs and disasters of [he Jewish 
nation, and comforted the jevv^ with rhe assurance that they were still God's 
chosen people. They had been punished by God for their sins, but they were 
being purified by their sufferings; and no deviltry of man could cheat them 
of their divine destiny to happiness and glorj". 

Jewish contributions to science inc%nrably slackened in this prolonged 
vivisecrion of a people. Not only did insecurity, poverty ^ and Instability im¬ 
pede scientific pursuits, but one of the most respected and inilucndal of the 
rabbis, Solomon ben Abraham ben Ad ret of Barcelona^ at the verj' begin- 
mng of this period (1305), had forbidden, under penalty of excommunica¬ 
tion, the tcadxing of science or phihjsophy to any Jew' under the age of 
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twenty-five, cn the ground that such instruction might damage religious 
faith. Nevertheless Isaac Israeli the Younger, of Toledo, summarwed the 
asrronomv of his time (t jzo), and clarified the Jewish calendar and chro¬ 
nology'; Immanuel Bonfilsof Tarascon drew up valuable astronomical tables, 
and anticipated exponential and decimal calculus; Abraham Crescas of Ala- 
jorca, “Master of Maps and Compasses to the Govemmeitt of Aragon," 
made a tmp^mtndi (1J77) which was so widely recognized as the best 
’world map yet made that Ar3gt)n sent it as a distinguished gift to Charles VI 
of France, where it is now a prized possession of tile fJibliorhct^uc Naiionale, 
Abraham's son Jehuda Crescas was the first db‘ectc}r of Henry' the Naviga¬ 
tor’s nautical observatory' at Sagres, and helped to chart his explorations. 
Pedro Nunes's T reatise on the Sphere (1537) opened the way for Mercator 
and all modem cartography; and Garcia d'Orta's CoUoqu'tos dos ntnples e 
dragiis 7 ftedicniaei {1563) marked an epoch in botany and founded tropical 
medicine, 

Abraham Zicuto w'as the otic major figure in the Jewish science of the 
fifteenth century'. W hile teaching at Salamanca (147 3-78) he compiled his 
Ah/isTifJch perpetimm^ whose astronomical tables were used as navigational 
guides on the voyages of Vasco da Gama, Cabral, Albuquerque, and (after 
1494) Columbus, Zacuto was among the refugees from Spain (1492). He 
found ternporary asy'Ium in Portugal; he was consulted by the court in pre¬ 
paring Da Gama’s expedirion to India, and the ships were equipped with his 
improved astrolabe. Bur in 1497 persecution drove him from Portugal too. 
For years he wandered in poverty until he settled in 1 unis; and there, in his 
old age, he comforted himself by writing a history of his people. His pupil 
Joseph V''eclnho, physician to John 11 of Portugal, ivas sent to chart latitudes 
and solar declinations along the Guinea coast, and the charts so prepared 
proved invaluable to Da Gama. Vccinho was one of the commission to w'hich 
John II referred Columbus's proposals for seeking a western rootc to the 
Indies (1484), and shared tn the negative decision,*” 

Jewish physicians were still the most sought for in Europe. Harassed with 
religious condemnations and o/fidal restrictions, and risking their lives in 
treating prominent Christians, they were nevertheless the favorites of popes 
and kings. Their contributions to medical science were not now brilliant, 
except for d'Orta's to tropical medicine; but Amarus Lusitanus exemplified 
the finest traditions of his profession and his people. Driven by the Inquisi¬ 
tion from the Portugal yvhose Latin name he had taken, he lived passingly In 
.Antwerp, Ferrara, and Rome, and settled in Ancona (c. 1549), whence he 
was often called to treat that same Pope Julius 111 who labored to destroy 
the Talmud. To the end of his life he was able to take oath that he had never 
concerned himself w'ith compensation, had never accepted valuable presents, 
had served the poor wHthout fee, had made no distinction in his practice 
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among Oiriitiati, Jew, and Turk, and had allowed no difRcultjes of rime 
or distance to interfere with devotion to his calling. His Cunaritmmfi medi- 
ci7ialw7ii c^mriae septeni pve clinical records of 700 cases that 

he had treated; these Centuries were srudJed and treasured by physicians 
throughout Europe. Tlic king of Poland mvited Atnatus to be his personal 
physician; Lusitanus preferred to remain in .Ancona; but in 1556 he was com¬ 
pelled to resume his wandering when Paul 1 \^ demanded the conversion or 
imprisonment of all Marranos in Italy. 


Ben Adrer^s moratorium on science and philosophy had less effect on 
philosophy than on science, and less in France than in Spaiti. Tlie influence 
of Maimonides was still strong among rhe Jeivs who managed to survnve in 
southern France^ Joseph Kaspi dared to %vrite treatises on logic and ethics for 
tile guidance of his son, and defended the liberal philosophical tradition that 
had received its classical exposition in iMaimonides^s iM^^reb Nebuebinh This 
approach produced a major JeuTsh thinker in Levi ben Gerson, known to 
the Christian world as Gersoihdcs. Like tnost Jewish philosophers, he earned 
his bread by pracricing niedicine, and realized Hippocrates's ideal of the 
phiiTpidan-philosopher. Bom at Bagnols (118S) in a family of scholars, he 
lived nearly all his life in Orange, Perpignan, and Avignon, where he worked 
in peace under the protection of the popes, llierc was hardly a science that 
he did not deal w icb, hardly a problem in philosophy that he left untouched. 
He was a learned Talmudist, he ctmtrihuted to the mathematics of music, 
he wrote poetry. 

In mathematics and astrononiy he was among the lights of the age. He 
anticipated (ijir) the method brer fommlated by iMaurolico (iy75) and 
Pascal (i654)v of finding the number of simple permutations of u objects 
by mathematical induction. Hts trearisc on rrigoiUHncrrv'' paved the way fur 
Regiomontanus, and was so widely esteemed that Pope Clei^ieni \T com¬ 
missioned its transladon into Laris’! as De smitius^ chordh, et ^reubus (1341). 
He invented, or materially improved, the crosa-staJf for measuring the alti¬ 
tude of Stars; this remained fur tw o centuries a precious boon to navigation, 
lie made his owm astronomic obseiwations, and ably cririzod rhe Ptolemaic 
system. He discussed hut rejected the heliocentric hypothesis, in a manner 
suggesting that there were quite a few adherents of it in his rime. I k per¬ 
fected the camera obscura, and used it, with the cross-staff, to determine 
more accuxately the variations in the apparent diamcrer of the sun and moon. 

As ben Gcrson*s science stemmed from the Arabic mathematicjans and 
astronomers, so his philosophy was based on a critical study^ of the com¬ 
mentaries in which Averrocs had expounded Artsrorlc. Durinj; the years 
1319-11 Levi composed commentaries on these comnientaries, covering 
Aiistotlc^s treatises on logic, physics, astronomy, meteorology^ botany, zooL 
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og\', psycholog)', and mcraphysics* and to these studies he added, of course, 
repeated readings of Alaimonides, His oun philosophy, and most of his 
science, were embodied in a Hebrew work endded, in the fashion of the 
age, Aiiichantoth Adonai (Hatties of the Lord, 1317—29). It ranks second 
only to the Moreh Nehtsehir/i in Jewish medieval phiJosophy, and continues 
Mainumidcs’s ancinpr ro reconcile Greek thought with Jewish faith, much 
to the detriment of the faith. WTien we consider the siniLUr efforts of Aver- 
toes and Thomas Aquinas to hannonize Mohammedanism and Quistianlry 
with Aristotle, we might almost say that the impact of Aristotle on medieval 
theologies inaugiuratcd their disintegration and the traosirion from die Age 
of Faith TO the Age of Reason. Gersonides sought to soften onhodos resent^ 
ment by professing his readiness to abandon his views if these should be 
proved contrary to Scripture—an old Scholastic dodge. Xes'erthelcss Jit 
went on to reason at great length about God, creation, the eternity of the 
world, rhe immortality of the soul; and when hb conditions contradicted 
Scripture he interpreted it with such violence to die^ext that his critics 
renamed hb book Battles against the Lord.*" We must not take literally, 
said Levi, such stories as that of Joshua stopping the sun; these and similar 
“miracles” were probably narural events whose causes were foigotten or 
unknown.^® Finally he proclaimed hb rationalbm without dbguise: “The 
1 orah cannot prevent us from considering to be true that which our rcastm 
urges us to l>clicvc.” 

Gersonides derived the existence of God from \vhat the arhebr Holbach 
would caJJ “the system of nature’*; the law and order of rhe universe rex’eal 
a cosmic Mind. To thb he adds the teleological argument: most things in 
living nature sccm designed as means to end, and Providence gives every 
organbm the means of self-protection, development, and reproduction. The 
w'orld as cosmos or order was created in time, bur nor out of nothing; an 
inen, formless mass prc-cxhtcd from eternity; creation gave it life and form. 
Between God and the created forms b an intermediary power w'hich Gcr- 
son, foliow'ing Arbtotic and Avenocs, calk nous potetikos, the Active or 
Creative intellect; thb emanation of divine intelligence guides all things, and 
becomes the soul In man. So far as the soul depends upon the individual’s 
sensations, it b mortal; so far as it conceives universals, and perceives the 
order and unity of the world, ir becomes coasciously part of the Active 
Inrellect, U'hich b immortal. 

Ben Gcfson’s philosophy w'as rejected by the Jew's as essentially a form 
of Averrobm, a rationalbm that would ultimately dissolve religious belief. 
Chrbtian thinkers studied him, Spinoza was influenced by him; but the heart 
and mind of thoughtful Jews were more faithfully expressed by Hasdai ben 
Abraham Crescas, who had imbibed the conserx’atbm of S<flomon ben Adrct. 
Bom in Barcelona in 1340, Crescas lived through a period of rabid anti- 
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sdnitisni. He was anesicd on a charge of having desecrated a Host; he was 
soon released, but his son, on the very eve of marriage, was killed in the 
massacres of 1391* Persecution strengthened Hasdai’s faith, for only by 
belief in a just God and a compensatory heaven could he bear a life so evil 
in injustice and suffering. Seven years after the martv'^rdom of his son he 
published in Spanish a Tratado which sought to explain to Chrisrimis why 
a Jew sliould not be asked to accept Christianity. Courteously and moder¬ 
ately he argued that the Christian dogmas of the Fall, Trinity, Immaculate 
Conception, Incarnation, Atonement, and Transubstantiarion involved in¬ 
superable contradictions and absurd impossibilides, Yet when he composed 
his major work, Or Adrniai {Light 0/ tbs Lord, 1410), he took a stand from 
which the Christians might have defended these theories: he renounced rea¬ 
son and bade it surrender to faith. Though he was not officially a rabbi, he 
shared the rabbinical view that the renewed pctsecurions were a divine 
punishment for subjecting the revealed religion to tarionalistic dilution. If 
he wrote philosophy it was through no admiration for it, but to prove the 
weakness of philosophy and reason, and to affirm the necessitj' of belief. Fie 
repudiated the attempts of .Mdmonidcs and Gerson to reconcile Judaisnt 
with Aristotle; who was this Greek that God had to agree with him? He 
protested the Aristotelian notion that God's supreme quaiitj’ is know ledge; 
rather it is love; God is the Absolutely Good. Crescas admitted chat reason 
cannot harmonize Gods foreknowledge w-ith man's freedom; we must there¬ 
fore reject not freedotn but reason. Wc must believe in God, free will, and 
immortality for our peace of mind and our moral health, and we need make 
no pretense to prove these beliefs by reason. W'e must choose hetween our 
proud, weak reason, which dissolves belief and begets despair, and our hum¬ 
ble faith in God's Word, through which alone we can Ixar the indignities 
and inequities of life. 

Crescas was the last of a brilliant line of medievaJ Jewish philosophers. He 
w as not at once appreciated by his people, for his pupil Joseph Albo caught 
the philosophical audience with his more readable Ibkurmi {Fund^Hajtal 
Frivciples); this combined .Maimonidcs and Crescas in an eclectic system 
more consonant than cither wnth orthodox Judaism, which was not prepared 
to admit the irrarionality' of faith. After Albo's death (1444) the Jews re¬ 
tired from philosophy, almost from history, till Spinoza. Massacres, disloca¬ 
tions, destitution, and restrictions of residence and occupation had broken 
their spirit, and had diminished their number to the lowest level since the 
fall of Jerusalem in 70 a.i>-" The despised and rejected of men found refuge 
in the sorrowing chants and comforting fellowship of the synagogue, iit 
hops of divine forgiveness, earthly justification, and celestial bliss. Schokis 
buried rhcjnsclvcs in the Talmud, confining their reasoning to die clucidarion 
of the saving Law, while some followed the Cabala into a inysricisni that 
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sublimated misery into heav'cn-scaJing ddusions. Jewish poetry ceased to 
sing. Only a rcninanr lifted its head now and then defiantly against the 
storm, or softened the ironies of life ’with wistful humor and wry wit. Not 
till the humble Jew of Amsterdam would dare to unite Judaism, Scholasti¬ 
cism, and Cartesianism into a sublime merger of religion and scieuce would 
the Jew's wake from their long and healing sleep to rake their place again 
in the raceless and timeless international of the mind. 
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1517-64 


l. THE ECONOMY 

I Noneseruie thednuiiRof rtUgious,political, andmarrki cotiilict that filled 
the front of die skteenih century was superficial, for it proceeded only 
by perjuLssion of a deeper drama played behind the historic scenes or beneath 
the pompous stage—man’s daily and perpetual battle with the soil, the ele¬ 
ments, poverty, and death. ^Vhac, after ail, svere the bulls and blasts of popes 
and Protestants, the rival absurdities of murderous mythologies, the strut 
and succession, gout and sj-philis, of emperors and kings, compared with 
the bexorable struggle for food, shelter, clothing, health, mates, children, 
life? 

Throughout this period the villages of Europe had to keep w atch night 
and day against svolvcs, w*Hd boars, and other threats to their flocks and 
homes. The hundng stage sundved within the agricultural age: man had to 
kill or be killed, and the weapoas of defense made possible the rourinc of 
toil. A thousand insects, the beasts of the forests* and the birds of the air 
competed with the peasant for the fruit of his seeds and drudgery; and 
iTiysterious diseases decimated his herds. At any rime the rains might become 
ertisive torrents or engulfing floods, or they might hold bach till all lifu 
withered; hunger wa,s always around the comer, and fear of fire was never 
far from mind. Sickness made frequent calls; doctors wxte distant; and in 
almost every decade plague might carry off some member of the household 
precious in the affections of the family i>r in the siege of the eanh. Of cvers- 
five children horn, two died in infancy', another before maturity'.‘ At least 
once in each generation the recruiting officer took a son for the arniv, and 
arinics burned snllages and ravaged fields. From the crop at last grown and 
hars'esred, a tenth or more went to die landlord, a tenth to the Church. Life 
on the land would have been too hard for body or soul liad not happiness in¬ 
tervened in the gaiety of children, the games of the evening home, the release 
of song, the amnesia of the tavern, and the half-believed, half-doubted hopes 
<»f another and more merciful world. So the food was produced that fed 
tlic barons in the castle, the kings in their courts, the priests in their pulpits* 
the merchants and craftsmen in the towms, the physicians, teachers, artists, 
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pocts> scientists, philosophers, and, last and least, the slaves of the soil them¬ 
selves. Qvilization is a parasite on the man with the hoc. 

AgncuIturaJ science marked dnie; progress In prodnerivity came chiefly 
through the replacement of small holdings by large tracts. Tlie new land^ 
otvning merchants and capitalists brought into stagnant rural areas a lust for 
profits that increased bath production and misery. Enterprising importers 
introduced Into Europe a new fertilizer rich in phosphates and nitrogeti¬ 
the guano or dung deposited by birds off the coast of Peru. Plants and shrubs 
from Asia or America were naturalized on the soil of Europe; the potato, 
the magnolia tree, the century plant, the pepper plant, the dahlia, the nastur¬ 
tium. ... The tobacco plant was brought from Alexico to Spain in 1558; a 
year later Jean Nicot, French ambassador in Lisbon, sent some seeds of it 
to Catherine de Mcdicis; history rewarded him by giving his name to a 
poison. 

The fishing industry grew as population increased, but the Reformation 
dealt a passing blow to the herring trade by allo\i-iog meat on Fridap. Mining 
progressed rapidly under capitalistic organization. Newcastle was' exporting 
coal in 1549, The Fuggers multiplied the output of their mines by prodding 
labor to greater and more orderly effort, and by improving the methods of 
refining ore. Georg Agricola takes us into a sixteenth-centur)' mine: 

The chief kinds nf workmen are miners, shoveJers, w-indlass men, 
carriers, sorters, vi^here. and smelters. ,.. The tweni:y-four hours 
of a day and night are divided inro tlircc shifts, and each shift consists 
of seven houre. The three remaining hours are intermediate between 
the shifes, and form an interval during which the workmen enter and 
leave the mines. The first shift begins at the fourth hour in the morn¬ 
ing and lasts till the eleventh hour; the second begins at the rw'clfth 
and Ls finished at the seventh; these two arc day shifts in the morning 
and afternoon. The third is the night shift, and commences at the 
eighth hour in the evening and finches at tlie third in the morning. 

The BfTgfJtfisttT does not allow this third shift to be imposed upon 
the workmen unless neccssitj' demands it. In that ease .. . they keep 
their vigil by the night lamps; and to prevent themselves failing 
toleep from the kre hours or from fatigue, they Ughien their long 
and arduous labors by singing, which is neither wholly untrained nor 
unpkKing. In some places one miner is not allowed to undertake two 
shifts in succession, because ir often happens that he falls asleep in the 

mine, overcome by exhaustion from too much labor_FJsewherc 

he is allow ed to do so, because he cannot subsist on the pav of one 
shift, especially if provisions grow dearer. ... 

The laborers do not work on Saturdoj-s, but buy those things W'hkh 
are necessary- to life, nor do they- usually work on Sunday or annual 
festivaJs. but on these occasions'devote the shift to holy things. How- 
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ever, the workmen do not rest ... if necessity demands their labor, 
for wimetimes a rush of water compels them to work, somednies an 
impending fall ,.. and at such dmes it is not considered irreligious 
to w ork on holidays. Alortuvcr, all workmen of this class are strong 
and used to toil from Lirth,^ 

In J5J7 Georg AgncoLi was made dry physician of /oachimsthal. In that 
mining town he became between times a. mineralogist; there and elsewhere 
he studied wdth zeal and fascinaKon the history and operations of mining and 
metallurgy; and after nvency years of research he completed (1550) his 
De re wefaJ/ieii, which is as epochal 3 classic in its field as the masterpieces 
of Copernicus and Vesalius appearing in the same decade. He described in 
accurate detail, and engaged artists to illuscrate, the tools, mechanisms, and 
processes of miniiig and smelting. He was the first to assert that bismuth and 
antimony arc true primary mecals; he distinguished sornc rw'entj' mincraJ 
species not previously recognized; and he was the first to explain the fomia- 
tiort of veins channels) of ore in beds of rock by meraUic deposits 

left by streams of wearer flow'ing into and under the earth.* * 

Mining, metallurgy, and textiles receit'cd most of the mechanical iniprove- 
menrs credited to this age. The earliest railways were those on which miners 
pulled or pushed ore-carrying carts. In 1513 Johann Jurgen added to the 
spinning wheel, hitherto spun by hand, a treadle that spun it by foot, leaving 
the hands of the weaver free; production s<»on doubled. Watches were im¬ 
proved in reliability while diminishing in size; they were engraved, chased, 
enameled, bejewelcd; Henry \'^I 1 I wore a dny one that had to be wound 
only every w'cek. How'ever, the best watches of this period erred by some 
fifteen minutes per day/ 

Communication and transport limped behind commerce and industry'. 
Postal service was gradually extended to private correspondence during the 
sLxteenth century. The commercial revolution stimubted iinprovenients in 
shipbuilding: deeper and thinner keels helped stabilit)' and speed; masts 
increased from one to three, sails to five or six.’' Frands 1 and Flcnty VIII 
tan fl race not only in svar and love and drcs.s but in shipping; each had a 
grandiose vessel built to order and whim, crowded with superstructure, and 
flaunting the pennants of their pride. In the Mediterranean a ship of the early 
SLxtccnth century could make ten miles an hour tn fair w'eather, bur the 
heavier vessels designed for the Atlantic w-ere lucky to make 1 z 5 miles a day. 
On land the fastest travel w'as by the postal courier, who rode some eighty- 
five miles a day; yet important news usually took ten or eleven da)'5 to ^t 
from V^enice to Paris or A lad rid. Probably no one then appreciated the com- 

-AgricoLi njccTtid 9s the divining rod ar “ftiriicd oiHg" then afren eniplDV>cd la 

mcfids pnd^r the soil. Qur ticiger coimettm pieiinc m to look wldi lenience upon th«q 
hopeful Todx ^ 
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fort of hav'^ing new-i arrive too late for actioo. Land travel was mostly on 
holdback^ hence the heavy Iron tethering ring fastened to the entrance door 
of a house. Coaches were multiplying* bur the roads were too soft for 
wheeled traffic^ coach^ had to be equipped udth sht or more horses to drag 
them through the inevitable mud, and they could not c.Kpcct to cover more 
than twentj-' miles a day. Litters carried by servants were srill used by ladies 
of meaas, but simple people traveled on foot across the contiuent. 

Traveling was popular despite roads and inns. Erasmus thought the inns 
of France were tolerable, chiefly because the young waitresses “giggle and 
play wanton tricks,^^ and, “when you go awaj\ embrace you/* and “all for 
so small a price**; but he denounced German innkeepers as ill-mannered, ill- 
tempered, dilatory, and dirty. 

When vou have taken care of your horse you come into the Stovv 
Room, boots, baggage, mud, and all, for chat is a conunon room for 
all comers. . * . In the Stove Rooin you pull off your put un 

your shoes, and, if you \%ill, change your shirt.... There one combs 
his head, another .. . bekhes garlic, and . *. there is as great a confu¬ 
sion of tongues as at the building of the Tower of KabcL In 
opinion nothing is more dangerous than for so many to draw in the 
same vapor, espcciaJly when their bodies are opened with the heat 
,.. not to mention .. * the fardng, the stinking breaths_and with¬ 

out doubt many have the Spanish, or, as it is called, the French, pox, 
though it is coinmon to all nations.^ 

If matters were really so in some inns, we can forgive a sin or two to the 
traveling merchants w ho put up at and with them in the process of binding 
village with village, nation with nation, in an ever spreading econoniiic web. 
In each decade some new trade route was opened—overland as by Chancellor 
in Russia, overseas hy a thousand adventurous voyages. Shakcspcrare*s Shy- 
lock trafficked with England, Lisbon^ Tripoli, Egypt^ India, and Mexico/ 
Genoa had trading colonies b the Black Sea, Armenia, Syria, Palestine, and 
Spain* it made its peace with the Porte* and sold arms to the Turks who were 
at war udth Christendom* France saw the point, made her own ententes with 
the sukans, and, after rjdo, dominated Mediterranean trade. Antwerp re¬ 
ceived goods every whence^ and shipped them everywhere* 

To meet the needs of this expanding economy the bankers improved their 
services and techniques. As the cost of w ar rose with the change from feudal 
levies bringing their own bow3 and arrows, pikes and swords* to masses of 
militia or mercenaries equipped with firearms and artillery and paid by the 
state* the governments borrowed unprecedented suirts from the bankersi and 
the interest they paid or failed to pay made or broke financLal firms. Tlic 
savings of the people were lent at interest to bankers, ’who therewith financed 
expensive undertakings in commerce and industry. Notes of exchange re- 
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placed cumbersome transfers of currency or goods. Rates of interest varied 
nor with the greed of the lender so much as mth the reliability of the bor^ 
rower; so the free cities of Germany^ controlled by merchants prompt in 
payments, could borrow at 5 per cent, but Francis I paid lo, and Charles V 
10. Rates declined as economies were stabilized. 

Gold and silver from the mines of Germany, Hungary. Spain. Mexico, 
and Peru provided an abundant and fluid currency. The new supplies of 
precious meral came just in time, for goods had been multiplying faster than 
coin. Imports from Asia were paid for only partly by exports, partly by 
gold or silver; hence, in the decades before Columbus, prices fell, to the 
discouragement of enterprise and trade. After the development of European 
mines, and the import of silver and gold from Africa and America, the supply 
of precious metal outran the production of goods; prices rose, business re- 
jDiced; an economy based on mobile money dislodged the old economy 
rooted in the holding of land or the control of industry by the guilds. 

Guilds were in decay. ITicy had taken form in rimes of municipal au¬ 
tarky and protectionism; they were not organized either to raise capital or 
to buy wholesale from distant sources, or to use factory methods and the 
division of labor, or to reach distant markets with their products. From the 
thirteenth century onward they had developed an aristocratic exclusivene^, 
and had made conditions so hard for the journeyman as to drive him into the 
arms of the capitalist employer. The capitalist was animated by the profit 
motive, but he knew how to gather savings into capital, how' and where to 
buy machinery and raw materials, run mines, build factories, recruit work¬ 
ers, divide and specialize labor, open and reach foreign markets, finance elec¬ 
tions, and control governments. The new supplies of gold and silver cried 
out for profitable investment; American gold became European capital, Tn 
the resultant capical-ism there was a zest of competirion, a stimulus to enter¬ 
prise, a feverish search for more economical ways of production and dis¬ 
tribution, which inevitably left behind the self-contciitTniBnt of guildsmen 
plodding in ancient grooves. The new system surpassed the old in the quan¬ 
tity, nor in the qiiaJirj% of its product; and merchants w'ere crying out for 
quantity production to pay with manufactured exports for their imports 
from rhe East. 

The new wealth was largely confined to the merchants, financiers, manu¬ 
facturers, and their allies in government. Some nobles still made famines 
through vast holdings with hundreds of tenants, or through enclosures that 
supplied wool to the textile industry-; but for the most part the landowning 
aristocracy’ found itself squeezed between kings and business-controlled 
Cities; It declined in political power, and had to content itself with pedigrees. 
The proletariat shared with ^e nobihty the pienalries of inflation. From 1500 
to 1600 the price of wheat, with which the poor baked their bread, rose 
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150 per cem in England. 300 per cent in France, 300 per cem in Germany. 
Eggs had been 44!. for ten dozen in England in 134x1; in 1400 the same quan¬ 
tity cost sd.. in 1 juo yd., in 1570 4id." U ages rose, but more slowly, since 
they were regulated by government. In England the law ( ) jdj) fi-ved the 
annual wage of a hired farmer at $i 1.00, of a farm hand at $ 9 ‘ 5 ^i ^ man 

servant” at J7.25; allowing the purchasing power of these sums to have been 
twenty-five times greater in 15^3 than in 1954^ they come to |t60.00 or so 
per year. We should note, liowever, that in all these cases bed and board 
were added to the wage. By and large the economic changes of the sixteenth 
centuT)' left the working classes rekrively poorer, and politically weaker, 
than before. Workers produced the goods that were exported to pay for 
imponed luxuries that brightened and softened the lives of a few. 

The war of the classes rook on a binemess hardly known since the days 
of SparracEis in Rome; let the revolt of the Comimero^ In Spain, the Peasants’ 
War in Germany, Eet's Rebellion in England, serve as evidence. Strikes 
were numerous, but they w'ere suppressed by a coalition of employers and 
government. In 1538 the English Qothworkers’ Guild, controlled by the 
masters, decreed that a journeyman who refused to work under the condi¬ 
tions kid down by the employer should be imprisoned for the first offense, 
whipped and branded for the second. The kw-s of vagrancy under Henry 
VTII and Edward VT ivcrc so savage that few Tvorkers dared to be found 
unemployed. A law of 1547 enacted that an abic-boldied person leaving Ills 
work and roaming the country as a vagrant should be branded f»n the breasft 
with a letter V, and be given as a slave for two years to some citizen of the 
neighborhood, to be fed on ‘‘bread and water and small drink, and refuse 
of meat”; and if the vagrancy was repeated the offender was to be branded 
on check or forehead with the letter S, and be condemned to slavery for 
life.® It is to the credit of the English nation that these measures could not be 
enforced, and had soon to be repealed, but they display the temper of six- 
tccnth-ccnrury governments. Duke George of Saxony decreed that the 
wages of miners under his jurisdiction should not he raised, that no miner 
should leave one place to seek work in another, and that no employer should 
hire anyone who liad fomented discontent in another mine. Child labor w'as 
sanctioned, e.xplicitiy or iniplicitly, by law^ The kec-making industry in 
Flanders was cntirclv worked by children, and the kw forbade any girl over 
twelve years of age to engage in that occupationLaws against monopolies, 
“comers," or usury w'cre evaded or Ignored. 

Tlie Reformation fell in with the new economy, The Cathtdic Church 
w-as by temperament antipathetic to "business"; it had condemned interest, 
liad given religious sanction to guilds, had sanctified poverty and castigated 
w'ealth. and had freed workers from toil on holy days so numerous that in 
15JO there w*erc in Catholic countries 1 15 nonwrirking days in the year;” 
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this may have played a pare in rhe slower indostriali^ation and curiehment 
of Catholic ]ands\ Theologians approved by the Church had defended the 
fixing of prices” by law for the necessaries of Life. Thomas Aquinas 
had branded as "'sinful covetousness" rhe pursuit of money beyond one's 
needs, and had rilled chat any surplus possessions were “due by natiiral ]a\%" 
fo the purpose of succoring the poor/' Luther hod shared these vic\ir^- But 
the general development of Protestarirism unconsciously co-operated wirh 
the capitalist revolution. Saints' holydays were abolished^ with a resultant 
increase In labor and capital. Tie new religion found support from biisiness- 
3T1C11, and returned the courtesy. W'ealth was honored, thrift was laudedt 
work was encouraged as a virtue, interest sva.s accepted as a legitimate reward 
for risking one's savings. 


ji. LAW 

It was a cruel age, and its laws corresponded to a piriless economy, a 
shameful pauperism, a somher art. and a theology' whose God had repu¬ 
diated Christ. 

Among populations mostly fated to poverty here and damnarion here¬ 
after, crime was natural. .Murder wis plentiful in all classes. F.very man of 
caliber dangled a dagger, and only the ^t eakling relied on the law to redress 
Ills wrongs. Crimes of passion were as frequent in life as In Shakespeare, and 
any Othello who failed to slay his suspected was rated Icfw than a man. 
Travelers took kighwa^'men for granted, and proceeded in groups. In the 
cities, sriU unlit at night, robbers were as plentifuJ as prostitutes^ and a man's 
home had to be his castk. In the heyday of Francis I a gang of rhieves called 
gurfons^ despoiled Paris in full sunlight* Bran tome tells m, as unre¬ 
liably as usual, how Charles IX, wL'jhing to learn “how the cut-purses per¬ 
formed their arts,” instructed hLs police to invite ten such artists to a royal 
ball; after the ball was over he asked to see their spoils; the money. ]eweli>% 
and garments uncKtentatiously acquired by tlicm during the evening 
amounted m many thousands of dollars' worth, "at which the King thought 
he would die of laughter." He allowed them to keep the fruit of their studies. 

but had them enrolled in the army as better dead ihan alive.If we classify 

^ ■ 

as crimes the atluIteration of goods the chicanery of business frauds, the 
bribery of courts, the scisturc of ecclesiastical property, the extension of 
frontiers by conquest, everj- second man in Europe was a thief; \vt may give 
some the benefit of cleTgj% and allow for an honest craftsman here and 
there. Add a llrrlc arsi^n, a little rape, a little treason, and we begin to under¬ 
stand the probleti^ faced by the forces of order and law. 

These were organised to punisht r^fher than to prevent, erbne. In some 
large to\%Tis, like Park, soldiers ser\Td as guardians of the peace; city blocks 
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had their wardens, parishes their constables; but by and large the cities were 
poorly policed. Statesmen weary of fighting the nature of man recTtoned 
it cheaper to control crime by decreeing ferocious penalties, and letting the 
public witness executions. A score of offenses were capital: murder, treason, 
heresy, sacrilege, witchcraft, robber)', forgery, counterfeiting, smuggling, 
arson, perjury, adultery, rape (unless healed by mairiagc), homosexual ac¬ 
tions, “be^liry," falsifying weights or measures, adulterating food, damag¬ 
ing property at night, escaping from prison, and failure in attempted suicide. 
Execution mighr be by rekdvely painless beheading, but this was usually a 
privilege of ladies and gentlemen; lesser fry' were hanged; heretics and hus¬ 
band-killers were burned; outstanding murderer! were drawn and quar- 
rcred; and a law of Henr\' (1531) punished poisoners by boiUng them 
alive,^* as w'e gentler souls do with shellfish. A Salzburg municipal ordinance 
required that “a forger shall be burned or boiled to death, a perjurer shall 
have his tongue tom out by the neck; a sen,'ant who sleeps with his master’s 
wife, daughter, or sister shall be beheaded or hanged,”'^ Julie one Rabcau, 
who had killed her child after a very painful delivery, was burned at Angers 
there too, if w'e may believe Bodin, several persons were 
burned alive for caring meat on Friday and refusing to repent; those w'ho 
repented were merely hanged.” Usually the corpse of the hanged was left 
suspended as a warning to the living, until the ctotvs had eaten the flesh 
away, For minor offenses a man or s woman might be scourged, or lose a 
head, a foot, an ear, a nose, or be blinded in one eye or both, or be branded 
with a hot iron. Still tmlder misdemeanors w*ere punished by imprisonment 
in condiHons varying from courtesy to filth, or by the stocks, the pillory, 
the whipping-cart, or the ducking stool. Imprisonment for debt was common 
throughout Europe. All in all, the penal code of the sLxtccntK century was 
more severe than in the Middle Ages, and reflected the moral disorder of 
the time. 

The people did not resent these ferocious punishments. They took some 
pleasure in attending executions, and sometimes lent a helping hand. Wlien 
Montecucculi confessed, under torture, that he had poisoned, or had in¬ 
tended to poison, Francis, the beloved and popular son of Francis I, he was 
dismembered alive by having his limbs tied to hcirses which w'ere then 
driven in four directions (Lyons. 15 jd); the populace, w’c are told, "cut his 
remains into little morsels, hacked off his nose, tore out his eyes, broke his 
jaws, trained his head in the mud, and ‘made him die a thousand times before 
his death.’”'* 

To the laws against crime were added “blue laws” against recreations 
supposedly infringing upon piety', or innovations too abruptly deviating 
from custom. Ftsh-earing on Friday, required by common law in Catholic 
lands, was required by state law in the Protestant England of Fdtvard VI 
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to support the fishing industry and so train men to the sea for the navy.*’ 
Gambling was alwap illegal and always popular. Francis I, who knciv how 
to amuse himself, ordered the arrest of people who played cards or dice in 
taverns or gaming houses but he allowed the establishment of a 

public lottery (1535). Drunkenness ivas seldom punished by law, but idle¬ 
ness w'as almost a capital crime. Sumptuary laws—designed to check con¬ 
spicuous e.'cpendirurt by the newly rich, and to preserve class distinctions— 
regulated dress, adornment, furniture, meals, and hospitality- “When 1 \va,s 
a boy,” said Luther, "all games were forbidden, so that card-makers, pipers, 
and actors vi'crc not admitted to the sacraments; and those who had played 
games, or been present at shows or plays, made it a matter of confession.” ^ 
Most such prohibitions survived the Reformation, to reach their peak in the 
later slTteenth century. 

It w'as some consolation that enforcement was rarely as severe os the 
law, fiscape was easy; a kindly, bribed, or intimidated judge or jury let many 
a rascal go bghrly punished or scot free. (“Scot” originally meant an assess¬ 
ment or fine.) The lais’S of sanctuary were still recognized under Henry 
V’lll. However, lasicy of cnforcemenr was balanced by frequent use of 
tomire to elicit confessions or testimony. Here the laws of Henry Vlli, 
though they were the severest in the history of England,“ were ahead of 
their dmc; they forbade torture except where national security w’as held 
ro be involved.^ Delay in trying an indicted person could also be torture; 
!)ne complaint of the Spanish Cortes to Charles V was that men charged with 
even slight offenses lingered in prison as long as ten years before being tried, 
and that trials might drag on for twenty' years,®* 

Lawyers bred and mulripJied as the priesthood declined. They filled the 
judiciary’ and the higher bureaucracy; they represented the middle classes 
in the national assemblies and the provincial parlemeati; even the aristocracy 
and the clergy depended on them for guidance tn civil law. A new noblesse 
lie robe—tht “furred cars” of Rabelais—formed in France, Canon law disap¬ 
peared in Protestant countries, and jurisprudence replaced theology as the 
piece de resistance in ujm’ersitles. Roman law sprang back to life in Latin 
countries, and captured Germany in the sixteenth cemuty. Local law sur¬ 
vived alongside it in France, "common law'” was preferred to it in England, 
but the Justinian Code had some influence in shaping and sustaining the ab¬ 
solutism of Henry VIII. Yet in Henry’s own court his chaplain, Thomas 
Starkey, composed (f. 1537) a Diahgae whose main rheme w'as that laws 
should dictate the will of the king, and that kings should be subject to elec¬ 
tion and recall: 

Thar country cannot long be well governed, nor maintained with 
good policy, \%'here all is ruled by the will of one not chosen by 
election but cometh to it by natural succession; for seldom seen it is 
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that they which by succeasitm cnnifi to kingdoms and realms are 
"worthy of such high authority*... What is more repugnant to nature 
than a \i hole nation to be governed by the will of a prince? .., WTiat 
is tnore contrary' to reason than all the whole people to be ruled by 
him which cnmmonlv lacketh all reason? , , , ft is not man that can 
make a ’wise prince of Imn that lacketh wt by nature. ^^ But this is 
in man^s power^ to elect and choose him that is both wise and just, 
and make him a prince, and him that is a tyrant so to depose,^* 

Srarkey died a strangely natural death a year after ’^s^riring his Dial^gn^— 
but 334 yeani before it reached print. 


HI. MORALS 

How did the people of Latin Christendom behave? We must not be misled 
by their religious prof essionsj these were more often expressions of pugnacity 
than of piety. Hie same sturdy men w^ho could believe so fiercely could 
fiercely blaspheme, and the girls w'ho on Sunday bowed demurely tsefore 
statues of the \^lrgiu rouged their cheeks hopefully during the week, and 
many of them got rheuvsclves seduced, if only as a proposal of marriage. 
Virginity had to be protected by evtry device of custom, morals, law^ re¬ 
ligion, paternal aiirhoriryi pedagogy% and “point of honor"'; yet it managed 
to get lost. Soldiers returning from campaigns in which sex and liquor had 
been their chief consoladons found it painful to adjust themselves to con¬ 
tinence and sobriety'- Students majored m vcncrj', and protested chat fomL 
cation w'as but a venial siut^ which enlightened Icgislarors would overlook. 
Robert Grcctic declared rhat at Cambridge he had "consumed the flower 
of my youth amongst \^^ags as lewd as myself.” FemaJe dancers not infre¬ 
quently performed on the stage and elsewhere “absolutely naked"; this, 
apparently, is one of the oldest novelcies in the w^orld. Artists looked down 
their noses at the nileis and regulations of sexual behavior,^ and lords and 
ladies agreed with the artisrs. ^"Atnong great folk^" uTfjte Brantome, *'rhcse 
rul^ and scruples concerning virginity" are made little of, , . . How many 
girls I know, of the Great \VorId, who did not take their virginity^ to the 
marriage bed!”®" We have noted ihe sort of story that sweet Marguerite 
of Navarre scem-S to have heard without a blush. The bookstalls w ere stacked 
With licentious literature, for which high prices w^ere greedily paid “ Arerino 
was as popular jn Paris as in Rome. Rabelais, a priest, did not feel that he 
ivoiild reduce the sales of his Gargantuan epic by spattering it wTth such 
speech as would have made Arerino run to cover* Arebts found a ready 
market for erode pictures, even for pictured perversions;*^ masterpieces 
of this kind were sold by street hawkers, letter carriers, stroJJing players, 
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even at the g^rear All the per^^ersions found phee in this period,^ as in 

the aristocratic pages of Brantimc*^* 

Prostitution prospered in income and prestige5 it was in this age that its 
practitioners came to be called courtesans—which w^as the femi¬ 

nine of cdrfigiHJi—courtiers. Some generals pro^'ided prostitutes for their 
armies, as a safeguard for the other women of occupied to\Mis/^ Bur as vene¬ 
real disease grew almost to the properdoos of a plague, government after 
gov^emraent legislated against the unhappy filles de joi^. Luther^ while of-- 
firming the naturalness of sexual desire, labored ro reduce prostitution^ and 
under his urging many cities in Lutheran Germany made it illegal-®*^ In 1560 
Michel de I'Hopital^ Chancellor of France, renewed the laws of Louis IX 
against the evil, and apparently his decree was enforced, 

iVIeanw^hilc the absurd lust of flesh for flesh begot the hunger of soul for 
soul, and all the delicate embroidery of counship and romantic love. Stolen 
glances, billets-doux, odes and sonnets, lays and madrigals, hopeful gifts and 
secret trysts, poured out of the couising blood, A few^ refined spirits, or 
playful womem w elcomed from Italy and Castiglione the pasdme of Platonic 
lovc^ by which a lady and her courrier might he passionate friends but 
sedulously chaste. Such restraint, how^ever, was not in the mood of the age; 
men w^ere frankly sensuah and women liked them so. Love poetry abounded^ 
but It was a prelude to possession. 

Not to marriage. Parents were stUl too mancr-of-fact to let love choose 
mates for life; marriage^ in their dispcnsatioti, was a wedding of estates. 
Erasmus, sensitive to the charms of woman but not of matrmionyi ad\ised 
youngsters to marrj'' as the oldsters \yishcd, and trust ro love to grow with 
association®^ rather than wither with satiation; and Rabelais agreed with 
him-““ Norwithstanding these authorities, a rising number of young people, 
bke Jeanne d'Albret, rebelled against marriages of ^ealc)^ Roger Ascham, 
tutor to Elkabeth, mourned that ‘'our time is so far from that old discipline 
and obedience as now not only young gentlemen but even very girls dare ... 
marry themselves in spite of father, mother, God,^ good order, and all.”^® 
Luther was alarmed to learn that Me Ian ch thongs son had betrothed himself 
without consulting his father, and that a young judge in VV'itrenberg had 
declared such a betrothal valid; this, the Reformer thought, was bound to 
give Wittenberg a bad name. In the uiiivcrsic)% he wTote (January 11,1 >44), 

wc have a great horde of young men from all countries, and the race 
of girls k getting bold, and run after the fellows into their rooms and 
chambers and wherever they can. and offer them their free love; 
and I hear that many parents have ordered their sons home . . . say¬ 
ing that Vtt hang wivK around their necks* * . . The next Sunday I 
preached a strong sermon, telling men to follow the common tmd 
and manritr w hjL-h had been since the beginning of the world , * , 
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nan^ly. that parents should give their childtcti to each other mtJi 
prudence and good vvilL without their own preliminary engagement. 

, . - Such engagements are an invention of the abominabk pope, 
suggested to Itim by the Dcvi\ to destroy and tear dow'n the powder of 
parents given and commended to them earnestly by God.^ 

Marriage contracts could be arranged for boys and girls as young as three 
yearSt but these marriages could be annulled latefi if not consummated. The 
legal age for full marriage w^as generally fourreen for boys, twelve for girls. 
Se.xtial relations after betrothal and before the wedding were condoned. 
Even before betrothal, in Sweden and Wales, as later in some American 
colonies, ‘^bundling" was allowed^ the lovers would lie together in bed, 
bur were admonished to keep a sheer between them.^* In Protestant lands 
marriage ceased to be a sacrament, and by 1580 civil marriage was competing 
with marriage by a clergjmian. Luther, Henry \TlIt Erasmus^ and Pope 
Clement \^ll thought bigamy permissible under certain condJnons^ espe¬ 
cially as a substitute for divorce. Protestant divines moved slowly tow'ard 
allowing divorce, but at first only for adultery. This offense was apparently 
most prevalent in France, despite the custom of killing adulterous wives. 
Illicit love affairs w^re part of the normal life of French women of good 
social standing/^ A triangular menage like that of Henry 11 , Carherine de 
Midicts^ and Diane de Poitiers was quite frequent—the legal wnfe de cofi- 
vena 7 tce accepting the rituarion wTth wry grace, as sometimes in France 
today. 

Except in the aristocracies, w^omen were goddesses before marriage and 
servants afrerw'ard. Wives took motherhood in their stride, gloried In their 
numerous children, and managed to manage their managers. They w'^ere 
robust creatures, accustomed to hard work from sunrise to sunset. They 
made most of the clothing for their families, and sometimes took in \vork 
from capitalist entrepreneurs. The loom w'as an essential part of the home; 
in England all tin married women were "spinsters."" The women of the 
French court wxre a dilTerent specieSf encouraged by Francis I to prettify 
themselves in flesh and dress, and sometimes tuming national policy by the 
guided missiles of their charms. A feminist movement was imported into 
France from Italy^ but rapidly faded as w^omen ^Krecived that their pow'er 
and prominence were independent of politics and laws. Many French \vomen 
of the upper class were w'eU educated; already^ in Paris and elsewhere, the 
French salon was taking form as rich and cultivated ladies made their homes 
the rendezvous of statesmen, poets, artists, scholars, prelates, and philos¬ 
ophers* Another group of French women—let Anne of France, Anne of 
Brittany, Claude, and Renee ser\'e as jnstances-stood quietly virtuous amid 
the erotic storm. In generai the Reformation, being Teutonic, made for the 
patriarchal view of w'oman and the family. It ended her Renaissance cn- 
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rhranemenc as an exemplar of beauty and a civilizer i>f man. It condemned 
the Churches lenience with sexual diversionst and, afrer Luther's death, it 
prepared the wav for the Puritanic chilL 

Social morality declined with the rise of commercialism and the temporary 
disruption of charity^ The natural dishonesty of man found fresh forms and 
opportunities as a money economy displaced the feudal regime. The newly 
rich, holding^ securirics rather than land, and seldom seeing the Individuals 
from w'hose labor they benefited, had no tradidoTis of responsibility and 
generosity such as had gone with landed wcalth=^^ Medieval commerce 
and industr)'^ had accepted moral checks in the form of guild, municipal, and 
ecclesiastical regulations; the new capitalism rejected these restraints, and 
drew men Into a strenuous com peri non chat pushed aside the old codes,’*^ 
Commercial frauds replaced pious frauds. The pamphlet literature of the 
a.ge groane d with denunciations of wholesale ad a Iteration of food and other 
products. The Diet of [nnsbruck (1518) complained that importers ""add 
brick dust to ginger, and mix unhealthy stuff with their pepper." Luther 
noted that merchants ""have learned the trick of placing such spices as pepper, 
ginger, and saffron in damp vaults to increase their weight. There is not 
a single article out of which they cannot make profit through false m easuring, 
counting, or weighing, or by producing artificial colors, , , . There is no 
end to their rricker)%'^^* Tlie ^^cnetian Senate branded a shipment of Eng¬ 
lish woolens as fraudulent in weight, make, and si^x/^ 

Charity, In the Larin countries, was still administered with medieval cheer¬ 
fulness. Noble families spent a considerable part of their incomes in gifts 
and alms.^* Lyons inherited from the fifteenth centuty a complex organi- 
7.arion of municipal cha^ity^ to which the citizens gave ""xvith open handed 
generosity.” In Germany and England the hands were not so open. Lucher 
did his manful best to re-establish the charities in terns pted by the princely 
confiscation of monastic properties, but he confessed that his efforts failed.^ 
"Under the papacy,” he moumedt ""people wctc charitable and gave gladly, 
but now, under the dispensation of the Gospel, nobesdy gives any longer; 
cvetybody fleeces everybody else. . . . Nobody will give a pfennig,"^ 
Latimer gave a simikr report in 1548: ""London was never so ilt as now. 

, . . In rimes past, when any rich man died . . * they would bcc^ucath , . . 
great sums towards the relief of the poor.... Now chastity is waxen cold/^ 
Two Italian cities. Cardinal Pole told London, gave more alms chan all Eng¬ 
land.'^ *^4s truth spread," concluded Froude, “charity and justice languished 
in England."'^* Probably it was nor Protestantism, but commetcialism and 
unbelief, that dbriinishcd charity; 

Pauperism grew to the proportions of a social crisis. Evicted tenants, Job¬ 
less journeymen, dcmubllized soldiers, roamed the highways or Uttered the 
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slums, begging and robbing to live, (n Augsburg the paupers were reckoned 
at a sixth of the population, in Hamburg a fifth, in London a fourth “ “O 
merciful Lord!” cried the refonner Thomas Lever, “what a number of poor, 
feeble, halt, blind, lame, sickly . - . lie and creep in the nury streets!"'’® 

[ ,uther, whose heart was as kind as his tongue was harsh, was among the first 
to perceive that the state must take over from the Church the care and rescue 
i>f the destitute. In his address To ffie Chriftfijr; Nai^ility of the 
Njtion (1520) he proposed that “every^ town should provide for its own 
poor.** During his absence in the Warrburg his radical followers organized 
in Witrenberg a conimunitj' fund to care for orphans, dower poor girls, 
give scholarships to needy students, and lend money to impoverished 
families. In 151J Luther drew up a Regiiiatior) of a Cojtnnon Chest, which 
urged that in each district the citizens and clergj'' should tax themselves to 
raise a fund from w^hich loans were to be made, without interest, to persons 
in need and unable to work.*” In 1512 Augsburg appoinred six ArmeTiljfieger 
—Protectors of the Poor—to supenise the distribution of relief. Nuremberg 
followed suit, then Strasbourg and Breslau (152 3), RarLsbon and Magdeburg 
05M)- 

In that year a Spanish humanist, Juan Luis V^ives, W'rotc for the town coun¬ 
cil of Bruges a tract Oti the Relief of the Poor. He noted the spread of pov¬ 
erty amid growing w'ealth, and w'amed that the extreme inetjuality of 
jxjsscssions might engender a ruinous rebellion. “As ir is disgraceful,** he 
wTote, “for the fatlicr of a family in his comfortable home to |ieniiit anyone 
in it to su ffer the disgrace of being unclothed or in rags, it is similarly unfitting 
that the magistrates of a city should tolerate a condition in which citizens 
are hard pressed by hunger and distress.” “ V*ives agreed that all who were 
capable of wmrk should be made to work, and that no one should be allowed 
to beg. But since many were really unable to work, sonic refuge must be set 
up for them in almshouses, hospitals, and schools financed by the municipal¬ 
ity; food, medical tare, and elementary education should be given them 
gratis, and S'pecial provision should be made for the mentally defective, 
Ypres combined \*ivcs’s ideas with the Gentian precedents and organized 
(1 jjf) a community chest which united all charitable endowTnents in one 
fund, and all charitable distribution under one head, Charles asked for 
a copy of the Ypres plan and reconimended it to all the cities of the Empire 
(1531), and Henry VIII sent a similar directive to the parishes of England 
0j3d). In Catholic countries the Church retained the administration of 

Political nioraliry remained AfachiaveUian. Spies were taken for granted; 
thfjse of Henry VIII in Rome ivett expected to report the most secret con- 
versarions of the Vatican.** Briberv was traditional, and flowed more lushly 
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ifrer the inRux of Ajiicrican gold, Go™mrnenrs competed in viobring trea- 
ries; Turkish :ind Chrarian fleets rivaled each other jii piracy. In the decay 
of chivalry rhe morals of war relapsed Into senii-barbarisTii; cities: that had 
unsuccessfully resisted siege were sacked or burned, soldiers surrendering 
were slaughtered or enslaved till ransomed; such international bw and 
comity as had existed in the occasional submission of kings to arbitration by 
popes disappeared in a chaos of narionabsric expansion and religious cninin\ 
Toward non-Christians, Christians recognized few moral restraints, and the 
Turks rcciprocateti- The Portuguese captured and enslaved African Ne¬ 
groes, and^e Spanish Cortt|uistadores robbed, enslaved^ anti killed American 
narires without abating their high resolve to make the New World Chris¬ 
tian. Life was so bitter for the Afnerican Indians under Spanish rule chai: 
rhi>usands of them conimittcd suicide.®* Even in Christendom there was a 
startling increase of suicides in this age/* Some humanists condoned self- 
destruction, but the Chtirch ruled that k led straight to helk so that the 
successful seeker fell out of the frying pan into the fire, 

\l\ in :ill the Reformation, though it ultimately improved the morals of 
Europe, temporarily damaged lay morally. Pirkhelnier and llam Sachs, 
lioth sjTnparhctic wirh Luther^ mourned that a chaos of unregulated conducr 
had followed the collapse of ecclesiastic';il authiirlty.**® lairher, as usual, was 
quite frank about the matter; 

The more wc go forwardj the worse tlic world bec^mies. , * * It is 
clear enough how much more greedy, cmel, immodesty shameless, 
wicked the people arc now than they WTie under papcy.“®* , . W'c 
Germans are triday the laughing stock and disgrace of aU peoples; 
wc are regarded as ignominious and obscure swane.. .. We steak 
he . . , %ve eat and drink to excess, and wx give ourselves to cvey 
vice/*., p It is die general compbint that the young people of todav 
arc utterly dissolute and dkorderlv, and wilJ not let themselves be 

taught any more_The w^omcn and girb of "V^Tnenberg have begun 

to go bare before and behind, and there is no one tn punish or correct 
them, and God's word is niucked."® 

Andreas Musculus, a Lutheran preacher, described hk time (1560) as un¬ 
speakably immoral compared with the Germans of the fifteenth century,®^ 
and many Protestant leaders agreed with him.®^ '"The future appalls me,” 
moaned Calvin; dare not chink of it; unless the Lord descends from heav en, 
harbarkm will engulf We hear similar notes from Scotland*® and 

Fngbnd, Froude, ardent defenderof Henry summed up fairly: 

The inovement commenced hy Henr\' VllU judged bv Its present 
results (1550), had brought the county at last into the hands of 
mere adventurers. The people had exchanged a superstidon w^hich in 
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Its grossest abuses prcscribcil some shadow of respect and obedience, 
for a siipes3ririon n bjch nicrgcd obedience in speculative belief; and 
under that baneful influence not only the highest virtues of self- 
sacrifice^ but the commonest dudes of probiw and morality, were 
disappearing. Private life was infected with impurir^^ to which the 
liccnriou^css of the Catholic clergj’' appeared like innocence. . ^ . 
Among the good who remained uninfected the best w'cre still to be 
found on die Reforming sideJ'' 

We can hardly attribute this moral decline in Germany and England to 
Luther's unchaining of sex or his scum of **good worksn^" or to Henry's had 
example in scsual indulgence and callous cruelty"; for a similar—in some ways 
a more unrestrained—license ruled in Catholic Italy under the Renaissance 
popes, and in Catholic France under Franck I. Probably the basic cause of 
the moral loosening in Western Europe was the grow^th of wealth* A main 
supporting cause was the decline of faith not only in Catholic dogmas but 
in the very fun dame ntak of the Christian creed. “'Nobody cares about either 
heaven or heU^'" mourned Andreas Musculus; "nobody gives a thought to 
cither God or the Devil/' In such statements by religious leaders we must 
allow for the exaggeration of reformers disappointed to find how' little their 
dieological emendarions had improved the moral life. !\len had not been 
much better before, and would not be much be tier in later centuries, if we 
mav trust the preachers. Wc can discover aU the sins of the sixteenth cencur\' 
in our own age, and all of ours in theirs, according to thetr means. 

i\ieanwlillc both Catholicism and Protestantism had set up and strength¬ 
ened two focuses of moral regeneration: the improvement of clerical con¬ 
duct through marriage or continence, and the emphasis on the home as the 
final citadel of faith and decency. In the long run the Reformation would 
really rcfciirm, even to e.xccss; and the rime would come when men and 
women would look back with secret envy to that skteenth century when 
their ancestors had Ixcn so wicked and so free. 


People then, as now, were judged more by their manners than by their 
morals; the world forgave more readily the sins that wTtc committed with 
the least vulgarity and the grearcst grace. Here, as in everjnhing but artillery'' 
and theology, Italy Jed the w^ay. Compared with the Italians the people north 
of the Alps, except for a thin upper crust in France and England, w ere fairly 
uncouth; the Italians called them barbarians^ and many Frenchmen, charmed 
w ith their Italian conquests in field and chamber, agreed svich them. But the 
barbarians tvere eager to lie civilked. French courtiers and courtesanSt poets 
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and poisoners, followed Italian models; and the En^h limped sedulously 
behind. Castigliotie’s Camtitr (1518) was translated into French in 15J71 
into English in 156r, and polite circles debated the dehntdon of a gentleman. 
Manuals of manners were best sellers; Erasmus composed one. Conversation 
became an art in France, as later in the i\leiTnaid Tavern in London; the duel 
of repartee crossed ihc Alp from Italy about the same time as the art of 
fencing. Conversation was more polished in France than in Germany; the 
Germans crushed a man with humor, the French punctured him wnth wit, 
Frccdom in speech was the ^ital medium of rhe age. 

Since the surface can be more easily made presentable than the soul, the 
rising classes in the rising civilUations of the North pid much attention to 
their clothing. Commoners dressed artlessly cnough^as we sec in Brueghers 
multitudes: cuplike hats, loose blouses with bulging sleeves, right trousers 
reaching down to comfortable shoes, ’U'ith the ungainly composition center¬ 
ing upon a codpiece—an insolent bag, sometimes briglicly ornamented, dan¬ 
gling before the male crotch, iMoneytd nialcs in Gennany enveloped their 
mighty frames in voluminous folds of cloth, toppd with broad hats tliat by 
on the head like terraced pancakes; but Gciman \s cmien were apparently 
forbidden to dress otherwise than as Hmtsfntuen or cooks. In England, too, 
rhe men wore more finer;' than their ladies, until Elizabeth outshone them 
with her thousand dresses. Hcmy \^Il seta pace in e.stravagance of costume, 
premfying his pounds with color and ornaments and precious scuffs. The 
Duke of Bucldngbam, at the marriage of Prince Arthur to Catherine of 
Aragon, “ware a gosvne wrougiir of needle workc," says HoUnshed, “furred 
with sables, and valued at £ 1,500” (1150,000?).’^’ Sumptuarj' law's forbade 
any man low'er than a knight to ape the sartorial splendor of his betters. 
Englishwomen covered their forms tightly, tvith dresses reaching from neck 
to door, and sleeves to the tvrist, writh a trunining of fur at edges, and broad 
girdles buckled with metal ornaments and cari^ting a pndant or a rosan'; 
in general they wore less jewelry than the men. 

Under the appreciative Francis I French w'omen opened their bodices, 
displayed su'clling bosoms, and cur their gow ns in the back almost to the last 
vertebra,^'* If the natural bust swelled inadequately, an artificial bust was 
inserted under the stays.*® Qothing was tightened under the breasts and 
pinched at the w’aist; sleeves billowed, hidden wfircs spread out the skirt at 
rear and hem, and higli^hecled shoes compelled a prancing, air)' step. Women 
of rank—no others—w'ere allowed to w'ear a train, or rail, to their dresses, 
rhe nobler the longer; if nobilirv' sufficed it might be seven yards long, and 
a maid or page w'ould follow to hold it up. In another style the woman would 
cover her neck wrirb a jraise or ruff, stiffly supported by wires; and men in 
a formal mood pilloried tfientsclves in like contrapiiDtis. .A.bout 1555 Scn'c- 
tus noted that "the women of Spain have a custom that would be held bar- 
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baroiis In France, of piercing their ears and hanging gold rings in Them, 
ofren sec wich precious scones'^550 earrings were worn by the 
ladies of France, and even by men " Jewelry conrioijed its immemorial sway. 
Frenchmen clothed themselves in silk shirts and velvet doublets, padded their 
shoulders, cased their legs in tight colored breeches, and protected their 
manhood with a brsguette or codpiece somerimes set off with ribbons or 
jewelry. Reversing the custom of the fifteenth century, they wore their hair 
short and their beards long. Feminine hair was w'oni in a variety of struc¬ 
tures discouraging to describe; it w as braided, curled, netted, filled out with 
switches, decked svith ffowers, brightened with gems, perfumed with un¬ 
guents. dyed to match the fashion, and raised in towers or pyramids above 
the head. Hairdressers were now indispensable to women of fashion, for 
growing old seemed a fate W'orse than death. 

How' clean w*ere the bodies behind the frills? A sixtcenth-ccntury Intro¬ 
duction pour iet jeunes dimies spoke of women “who have no care to keep 
themselves clean except in those pans that may be seen, remaining filthy 
.,, under their linen”; ” and a cynical proverb held thar courtesans were 
che only women who washed more than their face and hands.^^ Perhaps 
cleanliness increased with immoraliry, for as women offered more of them¬ 
selves to view or to many, cleanliness enlarged its area. Frequent barhing, 
preferably in perfumed water, became now, especially in France, part of 
good manners. Public bathhouses diminished in number as private bathrooms 
multiplied; these, however, were usually without running water, depending 
on bowls and tubs. Steam baths, which had come into ^Vesrern Europe vinth 
returning crusaders in the thirteenth century, continued popular through 
the sixteenth. 

The home almost replaced the church as the center of religious worship 
in Protestant lands, The father served as priest, leading the family in daily 
prayers, Bible reading, and psaliiis, and the mother taugfit her children the 
catechism. In the middle classes comfort went with piety. This was the age 
when the table evolved by joining trestles and boards into a sturdy-legged 
unity, benches and cushions evolved into the upholstered chair, and the 
four-poster bed, cart'cd and canopied, became a symbol of moral stabiliry 
and financial success. Furniture, plate, andirons, and kitchen utensils w'erc 
made to endure, even sparkle, for generations. Pew'tcr replaced wooden 
platters; spoons of tin or silver replaced those of wood. 

Houses were big ttecausc families were large. Women bore almost an¬ 
nually, often in vain, for Infantile mortality w'as high. John Colct was the 
eldest of rw enty-tn o children; by the dnic he was thirty-two all the others 
were dead. .Anton Koberger, the Nuremberg printer, had twenty-five 
children, and sun ived rwelve of them. Diirer was one of eighteen children, 
of whom only three seem to hai'c reached maturity.’* To round out the 
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family rhere were household pets almosr as uumerous as the progeny. Parrots 
had come in from the Indies, and monke^-s from India were domestic 
favorites/^ A w^hole literature instructed women atid children in the care 
of dogs and birds. 

Meals, were enormous. Vegetables were d^pisei and onlv slowly u'on 
acceptance; the cabbage, carrot, lettuce, rhubarb, potato, lima bean, and 
stnr^^^berrv notv came into common use. ITie main meat* or dinner, was 
taken at eleven in tire morning; supper was deferred rill seven—the higher 
the clasSt the later the hour. Beer and wine were the staple drinks at all meaU^ 
even breakfasr; one of Thomas More's claims to fame was that he drank 
water. About 1550 the Spaniards brought in chocoJatc from Mexico; coffee 
had not yet percolated from Arabia inro Western Europe. In 1511 the house¬ 
hold of the Duke of Northumberland allowed a quart of ale per person per 
meal, even to boys eight years old; the average consumption of ale in she- 
tecnth-cennirv Coventry was a quart per day for eveiy' man, woman, and 
child.*”' The breweries of Munich were renowned as early as the fourteenth 
century/^ Drunkenness was in good repute in England rill '"Bloody Maty'’' 
frowned upon it; it remained popular in Genu any. The French drank more 
stably, not being quite so cold. 

Despite povert)'^ and oppression, many of the graces of life continued. 
Ev^n the poor had gardens. The tulip* first brought to ^^^estem Europe 
about T550 by Busbecq^ Imperial ambassador at Constantinople, became a 
national passion in t lolland. Countiy houses were a pleasant fashion in Eng¬ 
land and France. Villagers sxill had their seasonal fesrivals—May Day, Har¬ 
vest Home, All Saints, Christmas, and many more; kings themselves went 
lifayingt sitid crowned themselves with flowers. The amusements of the rich 
sometimes provided exciting pageantry for the poor, as when Hentj^ 11 
entered Lyons in state in 1548; and comnioners might, at a respectful dis¬ 
tance, w'atch lords joust at tournaments—till that sport went out of stjde after 
the death of Diane's King. Religious processions became more pagan as the 
age of Hettiy VllI moved tow^ard the Elizabethan; and on the Conrinent an 
easy moraliu'' allowed nude women, in festival pageants^ to iinpersonate his¬ 
torical or mythological characters; Diirer confessed himself fascinated by 
such a display at Antwerp in 1511.*® 

And there were games, Rabelais filled a chapter by merely listing them, 
real and imagined; and Brueghel show^ed almost a hundred of them in one 
painting. Bear-baiting, bullfightingH, cockfighring^ amused the populace; foot¬ 
ball, bowding, boxing, wrestling, exercised and exorcized young commoners; 
and Paris alone had 250 tennis courts for its blue bloods in the sixteenth 
century^*® All classes hunted and gambled; some ladies threw dice^ some 
bishops pUyed cards for money.^^ Mununers, acrobats, and players roamed 
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the countryside, and performed for lords and rnyaity. Within door^ people 
played cards, chess, backgammon, and a score of other games. 

Of all pastbics the best beloved was the dance. “After dinner,” sap 
Rabelais, “they all went tag-rag together to the willowy grove, where, on 
the green grass, to the sound of meriy^ flutes and pleasant bagpipes, they 
danced so gallantly that it was a sweet and heavenly sport to see.” *® So in 
Lngland, on May Day, villagers gathered round a gaily decorated Maypole, 
danced their lusty rustic measures, and then, it appears, indulged in intimacies 
rcminisceiu of the Roman festival of Flora, goddess of flowere. Under Henry 
MU the May games usually included the morris (ix,, Moorish) dance, 
which had come from the Spanish iVloors via the Spanish fandango with 
castanets. Students danced so boisterously at Oxford and Cambridge that 
^Vllliam of W'ykehain had to forbid the ecstasy near chapel statuary, Luther 
approved of dancing, and relished e.spcciaL[y the “square dance, with friendly 
bows, embracings, and hearty su'inging of the partners.”** The grave Me- 
knehthon danced- and at Leipzig, in the sixteenth century, rhe city fathers 
regularly held a ball to permit students to become acquainted with the “most 
honorable and elegant daughters of magnates, senators, and citizens.”*^ 
Charles VI often led (balait) the ballet or dance at the French court; Cath¬ 
erine de Aledica brought Italian dancers to France, an<l there, in the later 
dap of that unhappy queen mother, dancing developed new aristocratic 
forms. "‘Dancing,” said Jean Tabourot, in one of the oldest books on one of 
the oldest arts, “is practiced in order to see whether lovers arc healthy and 
suitable for one another; at the end of a dance the gentleman is permitted to 
kiss his mistress, in order that he may ascertain if she has agreeable breath. 
In this manner ,, . dancing becomes necessary for the good gov^emmenc of 
society.”** It was through its accompaniment of the dance that music de¬ 
veloped from its vocal and choral forms into the instrumental compositions 
that have made it the dominating art of our time. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 


Music 

1300-1564 


I. THE INSTRUMENTS 

T he popularity of mosic in these centuries corrects ihc somber note 
that history tends to give them; cverj' now and then, throug'h the ex^ 
citenient and bitterness of rhe religious revoludoti, we hear people singing, 
“1 care nothing for the pleasures of food, guming, and love,” wrote the 
passionate printer Etienne Dolet; '‘music alone .,. cakes me prisoner, holds 
me fast, ditsolves me in ecstasy." ^ From the pure note of a girl’s voice or 
a perfect flute to the polyphonic counterpoint of Deprra or Palestrina, 
every nation and class redeemed with music the commercialism and thcolog)^ 
of the age. Not only did everyone sing; Francesco Landino complained chat 
everyone composei^ Betw'een rhe merry' or plaintive folk songs of the village 
and the solemn High Masses of the Church a hundred forms of music lent 
their harmony to dances, ballets, banquets, courtships, courrs, processions, 
pageants, plays, and prayers. The world sang. 

The merchants of Antw^erp were escorted daily to the Bourse by a band. 
Kings studied music as no feminine or mechanical prerogative but as a mark 
and fount of civilization. Alfonso X of Spain sedulously and lovingly col- 
leered songs to the Virgin—Cawrigtir de Sintta Atarsa^ James of Scotland 
wooed Margaret Tudor with clavichord and lute; Charles VHll of France 
took the royal choir with him on his campaigns in Italy; LouLs XII sang 
tenor in the court choir; Leo X composed French chansons;* Henry VllI 
and Francis I courted and challenged each other with rival choirs on rhe 
Field of rhe Qoth of Gold. Luis .MDan described Portugal in 1540 as "a 
veritable sea of music." * The court of Marrhtas Cor^nnus at Buda had a 
choir rated equal to the pope’s, and there was a good school of music under 
Sigismund 11 in Cracow, Germany' was bursting with song in Luther’s 
youth. “We have angers here in Heidelberg," w*rote Alexander Agricola in 
1484, “whose leader composes for eight or twelve voices."* At Mainz, 
Nuremberg, Augsburg, and elsewhere the Mcistersinger continued to adorn 
popular songs and Biblical passages with the pomp of pedantry and the 
jewelry of counterpoint. The German folk songs -were probably the best in 
Europe. Everywhere music was the prod of piety and the lure of love. 
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Alrhough ncurly ail music in thk age was vocal, rhc accompanying in- 
stTunients were as diverse as in a niodem orchestra. There w'cre string instru¬ 
ments like psalteries, Itarps, dulcimers, shawms, lutes, and viols; wind 
iiwrrumctits like flutes, oboes, bassoons, trumpets, trombones, comets, and 
bagpipes; percussion instruments like drums, bells, clappers, cj-mbals, and 
castanets; keyboard instruments like organs, clavichords, harpsichords, 
spinets, virginals; there were many more; and of many rherc were fascinating 
variants in place and tinte. ILvcr\'^ educated home had one or more musical 
instruments, and some homes had special cabinets to hold them. Often they 
were works of art, fondly carved or fancifully formed, and they were 
handed down as treasures and memories from generation to gcncratiDo. 
Some organs were as elaborately designed as Gothic cathedral fronts; so 
the men who built the organs for the Sebalduskirche and the LoreiiKkirche 
in Nuremberg became ‘'immortal" for a century. Tlie organ was the chief 
but not the only instrument used in churche.s; flutes, pipes, drums, trom¬ 
bones, even kettledrums might add their incongruous summons to adomrion. 

The favorite accompaniment for the single voice was the lute. Like all 
string instruments, it had an Asiatic origin, [r came into Spain with the 
.Vloois, and there, as the vihiicla, it rose to the dignirv' of a solo instrument, 
for which the earliest knowm purely in.srrumcntal music was composed. 
L^soally its body was made of W'Ood and ivory, and shaped like a peat; its 
belly was pierced w'jth holes in the partem of a rose; it had sLv^ometimes 
twelve—pairs of strings, which W'ere plucked by the fingers; its neck was 
divided by frets of bra-ss into a niciLsurcd scale, and its pegbox wa.s turned 
back from the neck. When a prett)- girl held a lute in her lap, strummed its 
strings, and added her voice to its tones, Cupid could save an arrow. How¬ 
ever, it was difficult to keep the lure in tune, for the constant pull of the 
strings tended to warp the frame, and one wit said of an old luranist that sixty 
[)f liis eighty years had been spent in tuning his jn.strumcnt.'* 

The viol differed from the lute in having its strings stretched over a bridge 
and played by a bow, but the principle w'as the same—the vibration of taut 
struck strings over a box perforated to deepen sound. XHoJs came in three 
sizes: the large bass viola da ganiba, held between the legs like its modern re¬ 
placement, the violoncello; the Muall tenor viola da braccio, held on the arm , 
and a treble viol. During the sLvicenth centut)- the viola da bracdo evolved 
into the violin, and in the eighteenth the viol pas.scd out of use. 

The only European invention in musical instruments was the keyboard, bv 
which the strings were indirectly struck instead of being dtrecciy plucked 
or bowed. The oldest known form, the clavichord, made its debut in the 
twelfth centur)' and survived to be “well tempered" by Johann Sebastian 
Bach; the oldest e.xtant example (1537) is in the .Metropolitan Museum in 
New York. In the fifteenth century □ sturdier variant took form in rhc harp- 
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sichord; this allowed nitidificariotis of tone through differences of pressurei 
some times a second keyboard txrended the gamut, and stops and couplers 
offered new mart^eb of sound. The spinet and wginal were Italian and Eoig- 
lish variants of the harpsichord. These keyboard instruments^ like the viol 
and the lute, were prized for their beauty as w^ell as their tone, and fomicd 
a graceful element of decoration in weh-to^do homes* 

As instruments improved In range and qualitj^ of tone and in complexirv^ 
of n[>eration, more and more trauung and skill were ret]aired to play them 
successfully; an audience greU' for performances of one or more instruments 
without voices, and virtuosos appeared for the organ and the lute, Conrad 
Faumann {d. i47j)i the blind organist of Nuremberg, traveled from court 
to court givingf recitals w hose excellence knighteiJ him* Such developments 
encouraged the composition of music fi>r instruments alone. Till the 
teenth centur)^ nearly all instrumental music had apparently been intended 
to accompany voices or dances^, hut in that century several pain tings show 
musicians playing w'lth no \"isible singing or dancing. The nldcst surviving 
music for instruments alone is the Fundmfientti??! orgjmjjmii (145^) of 
Conrad Paumann, which was composed primarily as a guide to organ play¬ 
ing, but contained also a number of pieces for solo performance, Otcaviano 
Jei Pctrucci's application of movable metal types to the printing of music 
(15[>i) lowered the cost of publishing instrumental and other composJtjonSp 
Music written for dances lent itself to independent presentation: hence the 
influence of dance forms on insrrumental musics the suite ol ^hnovements'' 
com{X>scd for a succession of dan era led rcj the symphony and the chamber 
music quanct. whose parrs sometimes retained dance names. The lute, viol, 
i>rgan, and harpsichord w^ere favored fur solo or orchestral performances* 
Alberto da Ripa achieved such fame as a lutanist at the couri of Francis 1 
and Henry 11 that w hen he died (i ) the poets of France w arbled dirges 
to his remains. 


tJ. THt' FI_EiMISlI .ASCENPAStlV: 1430^1590 

The songs and dances of the people were the perennial fountain from 
which nonecclesiasrical forms of music took their origin, moods, and themes, 
and even Masses might stem from such ditties as Adhn tnes anmiirs^ The 
chansons of France ranged from the lilting lays of street singers and the bal¬ 
lads of troubadours to the intricate poK^jhonic chants of Guillaurue de 
Machaut and Josquin Deprra. 

.Machaut (c. 1300-77) was the lord of ihar iJts liiK'a which Philippe dc 
Vitry had expounded in 1315—music using binarj'' rhvehms in addition to the 
triple rhythms sanctioned by the jts irf/Hqua anti the Church. Machaut iivas 
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a poet^ a sJcholar^ a iniisicLan, a canun of ilunnis Cuchcdral, probably also a 
man of ardor, for he wrote some amorous lyrics whose warmth has nor yti 
cooled. He excelled in a do?.en musical forms—ballads, roundels, virelays, 
motets, Masses; to him we trace the oldest polyphonic j\lass composed by one 
man. ‘rhough an ecclesiastic, he shared in the movement to secularize poly¬ 
phonic music, to lead it from the onhodox rhythms of the motet and the 
High Mass to the freer^ more flexible ^antileTia of secular sang. 

In those centuries the English were musical. They did not rival the Italians 
in melody {who has?), nor the Flemings in polyphony, but rheir songs now 
and then touched a strain of tenderness and delicacy equaled only in the 
pridoundcst French chansons. English singers w^ere acclaimed at the Coun¬ 
cil of Constance, and in that generation 1 lenry' hero of Agincomx, com¬ 
posed a Mass whose Gloria and Ssnctzij are still preserved* The compositions 
of John Dunstable {c. i jyo—1453) were sung from Scotland to Rome, and 
played a part in fomiing the stjdt of the Flemish school. 

As Flanders had set the pace in painting in the fifteenth cencary, so it w^as 
there, in a milieu of prosperous and art-loving nobles and burghers, that 
music had one of its most exuberant periods. "Today,” wrote Johannes Ver- 
wer^ about 1490, -'we have blossoming forth, quite apart from a large num¬ 
ber of famous singers ... an almost unlliiuted number of composers" whose 
works '^cxcei in pleasant sound; I never hear or look at theif compositions 
without rejoicing in them.^*^ ConremjHiraries would probably have ranked 
Dufay, Okeghem, and Depr^ quite tm a par whth Jan van Eyck^ Claus 
Sluter, and Rogier van dcr W eyden in the hierarchy of genius and benefi¬ 
cence. Here, in Flemish polyphony, W^estem Exirof>e lived the last phase of 
the Gothic spirit in art—religious devotion tempered xvith secular gaiety, 
forms firm in base and structure, fragile and delicate in development and 
omaruent* Even Italy, so hostile to Gothic, joined VVestem Europe in ac¬ 
knowledging the supremacy of Flemish music, and in seeking maestri from 
Flanders for episcopal choirs and princely couns, Fmiperor Maximilian 1 . 
enchanted by the music of Brusseb, formed a choir in Vienna on Flemish 
models. Cliarlcs V took Flemish musicians to Spain; Archduke Ferdinand 
took some to Austria, Christian 11 others to Denmark; "the fountain of 
music/" said the \'"enctlan CavallOt *'Ls in the Netherlands/* '* Through this 
Flemish ascemkmey professional music escaped the narrowing narionalism 
of the age. 

Guillaume Dufay led the w^ay. Bom in llainaut {c. 1399)^ trained as a 
boy chorister in the cathedral of Cambrai, he w^as called to Rome to sing 
in the Sistine Chapel; then* back in Cambrai* he raised its choir to interna¬ 
tional renown; the IMasses that he composed there w'cre sung in aU the mu¬ 
sical centers of Latin Oirifirendom. lliosc that survive sound htavy and slow 
to ears alert to the light cclerin.*' of modern life* ver they may have fitted 
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well in sTaiely cathedrak or soJemn papal choirs. More to our mood is a 
polyphonic song-of mcUiflupns melancholy, Le four fendort—'The day is 
going to sleep.” W'c picture a robed chorus singing such a chant in the 
GotUc halli; of Cambrai, Ypres, Brussels, Bruges, Ghent, or Dijon, and wc 
perceive that the architecture, painting, costumes, music, and manners of 
that warm and colorful and pompous age made a harmonious artistic whole, 
being themselves variatioiis on one pjcivasivc theme. 

Dufay's methods were developed, and were broadcast through Europe, 
by the most influendal musical teacher of perhaps any dme, Johannes Okeg- 
hem, bom b Flanders {c. 1430), spent most of his years providing music, 
and musical education, at the court of France. His special passion was for 
the “canon”“a form of fugue b which the words and melody sung by the 
first voice were repeated, several bars later, by a second voice, later by a 
third, and so on, m a flowing counterptimt whose laborious complexity 
challenged the sbgers and charmed the composers. These ran to him from 
every Roman Catholic land to learn and carry off Itis skill. “Through his 
pupils," wrote an old historian, “the art” of contrapuntal and “canonical" 
polyphony “was transplanted bto all countries; and he must be regarded- 
for it can be proved by [stylisdc] genealogy—as the founder of all schools 
from his own to the present age”; ® but since this was written in j 83 3, Okeg- 
hem cannot be held responsible for twentieth-century music. At his death 
(1495) the musicians of Europe w'rorc motets to his memory, and Erasmus 
a “Lamentation.’' The names of even the “immortals” are writ m water. 

Flis pupils became the musical leaders of the next generarioo. Coming 
from Hainaut to Paris, Josqub Depres spent years studying with Okeghetn, 
then served as maestro di capella-'masxer of the chapel” choir—in Florence, 
Milan, and Ferrara. For Duke Ercole I he wTote a Miserere that soon re¬ 
sounded throughout Western Europe, .\fter set years in the Sistlne Chapel 
Choir he returned to Paris (1494) to serve as maitre de chaftelle for Louis 
XII. One of his noblest works was his Deplaration Je fehim Okegbet/i, a 
dirge for his dead teacher. For a time he followed him in composing Masses 
and motets in canonic style, pilbg voice upon voice m almost mathematical 
problems of sequence and harmony. W^hen his skill was complete, and his 
supremacy b “art music” was unquestioned, he tired of technique, and 
wrote motets, hymns, and secular songs in a sbipler harmonic style, in which 
the music foliow^cd and illuminated the words instead of tortuiing them on 
a Protean canon, or stretchbg a syllabic into a song. WTien both teacher and 
pupil were gone it became customary to call Okeghem the Donatello, Depth 
the Michelbigelo, of muslcaJ art. 

The French court culrivattd music as the finest Amver of wealth and 
power, \ lovely tapestry dated about 1500, and now b the Musec des 
Gobelins at Paris, pictures four women, three yoiirlis, and 3 bald monk 
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grouped in a garden around a fountain; one lad is playing a lute, a girl plays 
a viol, a staid lady plays a portable organ. French poets intended their lyrics 
to be sung; an Academle du Palais devoted itself to promoting the union 
between music and poetry; and even now one t^nthout the other seems in¬ 
complete. Clement Jannetpiin, a pupil of Deprb', excelled in descriptive 
chansons; his Chartt dePal^niettef or "Song of the Larlt” {1511), still warbles 
over several continents. 

Spanish music reflected the piety and gallantry of the people. Cross- 
ferdlkcd by Arabic, Italian, Provcnyal, French, and Flemish inducnccs, this 
art ranged from melancholy Morisco monodies to stately polyphonic Masses 
in the Flemish style. One of the greatest composers of the sixteench centur)', 
Cristobal Morales, carried pol>'phony to high excellence, and transmitred 
his art to his nvore famous pupil, Tomas Luis de Victoria. By contrast the 
Arabic heritage produced just the strains to fir the lute. Luis dc Milan and 
iMigucl de Fuenllana composed for the vihucia—and perfomied on it—songs 
chat rivaled the German Licder in range and power. 

The conquest of Italy by Flemish musicians continued to the rise of Pales¬ 
trina. Heinrich Ysaac, after abstirbing the contrapuntal art in Flanders, was 
brought CO Florence by Lorenzo de' Medici to teach 11 Magnifico's children; 
he stayed there fourteen years, and composed music for l^orenzo’s songs. 
Disturbed by the French invasion of Italy, he passed into the service of 
Ma.ximillan 1 at Innsbruck, where he shared in giving fonu to the Lieder, In 
1501 he returned to Italy, pensioned by the Em^-ieror and his former pupil, 
Leo X. Tlis Masses. motec.s, and songs—above all his Cboraiis Cojistaattnus, 
fifty-eight four-part settings for the Offices of tfic .Mass throughout the reli¬ 
gious year—tvere ranked with the highest music of the age. 

Orlando di Lasso brought the Flemish school to its culmination, and Ulus- 
trated, in his triumphant career, the geographical range and rising social 
status of Renaissance musicians. As a boy chorister in hLs native Hainaut, 
he so fascinated his hearers that he was twice abducted by chose who hoped 
to profit from his voice; finally, in his fifteenth year (1545?) his parents 
allowed Ferdinand Gonzaga to take him to Italy. At the age of twentA'-three 
he became choinrtasrer in the church of St, John Latcran in Rome. In 1555 
he settled in Antwerp, and published his First Book of JtaJian AfWrigj/r, 
secular lyrics dressed in all the frills of Flemish counterpoint. In the same 
year he issued a miscellany of vilJanelles (songs of Neapolitan origin), 
French chansons, and four religious motets; this collectian well reficcted the 
judicious oscillation of Di Lasso's life betxveen profane enjoyment and melo¬ 
dious penitence. We get a glimpse of his environment at Antwerp in the 
dedication of a motet to Cardinal Pole, and another to Cardinal GranvcUe, 
ndnister to Philip II in the Netherlands. Probably it was Granvelle who 
arranged the young composer’s engagement to assist in directing the 
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ducal choir at Munich {1556). Orlando came to lite Bavaria as much as 
Italy, took his from otic as he had taken his name from the other, and 
served the Bavarian dukes rill his death. 

This happy Mozart of the Eivteenth century doubled the 6 id compositioits 
of his counterpart. He traversed the whole gamut of current musical forms, 
and in each won European renown. He seemed equally at home in madrigals 
of refined love, chansons of amorous levity, and Masses of mystic piety. In 
1565 he was made Kapelhrrehter. Now he composed for Albert V a musical 
setting of the seven Penitential Psalms. Tlie Duke so admired these composi- 
rions that he engaged artists to transcribe them on parchment, adorn them 
with miniatures, and bind them in red morocco in two folio volumes which 
are today among the most prized fiossessions of the state librarj' in art-loving 
Munich, 

All Europe solicited the new star. When Di Lasso visited Paris (1571), 
Charles IX offered him 1,100 livrcs (130,000?) per year to stay; he refused, 
but presented Charles and Catherine de Medicis with a book of French 
chansons, the most melodious, said Brantumc, that Paris had ever heard. One 
song chanted the praises of the French capital for its love of justice and 
pcace-a year before the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. Returning to 
Munich, Di Lasso dedicated to the Fuggcrs a collection of Latin motets, 
Italian madrigals, German Lieder, and French chansons; this composer was 
no romantic starveling but a man adept in the wa v's of the world. In 1574 he 
traveled CO Rome at Duke Albert’s expense, gave Gregory XTIT a volume 
of Masses, and received the Order of the Golden Spur. Even God appreci¬ 
ated Orlando’s dedications; for when, on Corpus Chrisri day (1584}, a 
severe storm threatened to cancel the usual religious procession through rhe 
streets of Munich, the rain stopped and the sun came out as Orlando's motet, 
Gusfate et "Taste and see how gracious the Lord is"—sung by 

his choir; and every year thereafter, on (j?rpus Chrisri, the same music was 
sung to ensure propitious skies. 

In 1585 Di La,sso, aging and rc|>cntant, published his Fifth Book of Madri¬ 
gal t, In which he applied the form to spiritual themes; these are among Iris 
most moving compositions. Five years later liis mind began to fad; he could 
no longer recognize his wife, and talked of almost norliing but death, rhe 
Last Judgment, and an increase in salary. He received the increase, and died 
triumphant and insane (1594). 


III. MUSIC ANU THE REFORM ATION 

The Reformarion wa.s a revolution in music a-s well as in rheology, ritual, 
ethics, and art. Catholic liturgy was arlstocraric, a stately ceremonial rooted 
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in inviolable cradirion and standing frankly above the people in language, 
vestments, symbols, and music* In tliac spirit the clergy dcfined itself as the 
Church, and thought of the people as a dock to be shepherded into moratin' 
and salvation by myth, legend, sermon, drama, and all the arts, [n that spirit 
the Mass was an esoteric mysrery, a miraculous intercourse of the priest with 
God, and the music of the Mass was sung by the priest and a male choir set 
apart front die worshipers. But in the Reformation the middle classes asserted 
thentselves; the people became the Church, the clergy became rheir ministers, 
the language of the ser^dcc was to be the vernacular of the nation, the music 
was to be iiiteliigible, and b it the congregation would take an active, hnall)' 
a leading, role. 

Luther loved music, appreciated polyphony ami counterpoint, and wrote 
enthusiastically in r53B; 


When natural music is sharpened and polished by art, then one be¬ 
gins to see with amazement the great and perfect ivisdom of God in 
His wonderful work of music, where one voice takes a simple part 
and around it sing three, four, or five other voices, leaping, springing 
round about, marvelously gracing the simple part, like a square dance 
in heaven, ,,. He who does not find tliis an inevprcssihlc miracle of 
the Lord is truly a clod, and is tint wiirthv tn be considered a man.**' 

At the same time he aspired to a religious music that would move the people 
by its fusion of faith with song. In 15^4 he collaborated with Johann VVal- 
tlitr, Kupelh/ieijter to the tilecror Frederick the W'ise, to produce the first 
Protestant hymnal, which was expanded and improved through many edi¬ 
tions. The words were taken partly from Catholic hymns, partly from the 
songs of the jMeistersinger, partly from Luther’s own roughly poetic pen, 
partly from folk songs transformed to religious themes; “the Devil,'’ said 
Luther, "has no right to all the good tunes.’' “ Some of the music was com¬ 
posed by Luther, some by Waltbcr, s<iinc was adapted from current Catholic 
settings. Luthcr.m churches continued for almost a eentut)' to include poly¬ 
phonic Masses in their ritual; but gradually Latin was replaced by the ver¬ 
nacular, the role of the Mass was reduced, singing by the congregation W'as 
extended, and the chants of the choir moved away from counterpoint to an 
easier harmonic form in w'hich the music sought to follow and interpret the 
ivords. From the choir mnsic composed by Luther and his aides to accom¬ 
pany the recirarion of Gospel narrarives came the noble Protestant church 
music of the eighteenth century, culminating in the oraforitjs of Handel and 
the Masses, oratorios, and chorales of Johann Sebastian Bach, 

Not all the founders of Protestantism were so favorable to music as 
Luther. Zudngll though himself a mu«cian, excluded music altogether from 
the religious senhee, and Calvin forbade any church rniisic except unisonal 
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singing^by the congregation. But he aLowed polyphonic song in the home; 
and his Fluguenot followers in France cook part of their strength and cour¬ 
age from family singing of hymns and Psalms set to music for several voices. 
\Vhen Clement Marot iranskted the Psalms into French verse Calvin so 
liked the result that he condoned the polyphonic settings arranged by 
Claude Goudimcl, and the fact that this Protestant composer was sbin in 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew made his Psalter a doubly holy book. A 
centujy^ after Maror a Catholic bishop expressed his envy of the role these 
translations and settings had played in the French Reformation. “To know 
these Psalms by heart is, among the Huguenots, a sign of the communion 
to which they belong; and in the towns in which they are most numerous 
the airs mav be heard coming from the mouths of artisans, and, in the coun¬ 
try, from those of tillere of the soil.** l‘hc dcmocrati/.ation of religious 
miLsic marked the lands of the Reformation, covering the darkness of the 
creed wuth the releasing joy of song. 


IV. PA LES'ftiiNA: I j 2 6~94 

The Carbolic Church remained the chief patron of music, as of the other 
arts. North of the Alps Catholic music proceeded along the lines set by the 
Flemish School. Tliis tradition was confirmed by Ysaac in Austria, and by 
Di Lasso in Bavaria, One of Luther’s most generous letters was addressed 
(1530) to Ludwig Senfi, complimenting him on the music he was compos¬ 
ing at Munich, and praising the Catholic dukes there because “they cultivate 
and honor music.’’ ” 

The choir of the Sistinc Chapel was still the model on wdiich kings and 
princes established their “chapels” in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Even among Protestants the highest form of musical cominasirion was the 
Mass, and the crowning glory of a hlass was to be sung by the papal choir. 
Tltc supreme ambition of a singer was to join that choir, which was there¬ 
fore able to include the best male voices in Western Europe, Ciwrtitri—then 
called were first admitted to the Sistine Choir about 1550; soon 

afterward some appeared at the Bavarbn court. The emasculation was per¬ 
formed on consenting bo)'S who were persuaded that their soprano voices 
would be a greater asset to rhem than fertility—a vulgar virtue generally sup¬ 
plied beyond demand. 

Like any old and complc.t institution, Avhich has so much to lose by an un¬ 
successful innoA-atlon, the Church was conservative, even more in ritual than 
in creed. Composers, on rhe conrrary, were weary of old modes, as they have 
been in all ages, and experiment w'3S to them the life of their art. All through 
these centuries rhe Church srruggled to prevent the artificiality of the ats 
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aovOj and the subtlety t>f Flemish counterpoint, from weakening the dignity 
and grandeur of the ttigh Mass, tn 13a: Pope John XXll issued a stem 
decree against musical novelties and deco radon, and ordered that the music 
of the Alass should keep to unisonal plain song, the Gregorian chant, as its 
foundation, and permit only such harmony as would be intelligible to wor^ 
shipers, and would deepen rather than distract piety. The order was obeyed 
fur a centurv; then k was evaded by having some of the pcrfoimers sing the 
liass part an octave higher than written; this fjrdjr bourdmi-^faisc bass—be¬ 
came a favorite ruse in France. Complexities in Mass music developed again. 
Five, six, or eight pans w'crc sung in fugue and counterpoint, in which 
the words of the liturgy ran upon one another's heels in professional confu¬ 
sion, or were drowned in musical flourishes sometimes inserted by the singers 
jd libitK 7 n. The custom of adapting popular tunes into a Mass led even to 
the mtrusion of profane words into the sacred text. Some Masses came to be 
known from their secular sources, like The d/arr of Farev^ell dJy Loves, or 
The .Vfjrr in the Shadou’ of the Bmb}* The liberal Erasmus was himself sft 
disgusted with the anlHciality of “art Masses" that he protested, in a note to 
his edition of the New Testament: 

Modern ohureh iiiusie is so oonstrueted that tlie eungregadon can¬ 
not hear one disdnet word. The choristers tliemsclvcs do not undcr- 
sund w hat they arc singing. , . . There was no [church] music in 
St. Paul’s rime. Words were then pninuunccd plainly. Words nowa¬ 
days niears nothing. ,, . Men leave their uork and go to church to 
listen to mtire noises than were ever heard in Greek or Roman 
theaters. Money must he made to buy organs and train bovs to 
sr]uea].^® 

In this matter the reform party within the Church agreed with Erasmus. 
Bishop Gibcrti o f X’erona forbade the use of anrorotts songs or popular melo¬ 
dies in the churches of his diocese, and Bishop Morone of Modena prohibited 
all “figured” music-Lc., music ntlomed with the elaboration of motives or 
themes. At the Council of Trent the Catholic reformers urged the exclusion 
of all jwlyphonic music from church services, and a return to jnonodic Gre¬ 
gorian chant. Tire predilection of Pope Pius IV for Palestrina's Masses may 
have helped to save rhe day for Catholic polyphony. 

Giovanni Luigi Palestrina took his name from a little city m the Roman 
Clampagna, which in ancient day's had entered history as Pracncste. In 1537 
we find him listed, at the age of clcv'cn, among the choirboy's at Santa Maria 
Maggiote in Rome. I It was not yet twenty-one when he was api>oinred 
choirmaster in the cathedral of his native town. St> established, he married 
(1J47) Lucrezia dt Goris, a woman of helpful but moderate means. Wlicn 
rhe bishop of Palesrrina became Julius HI he brought his choirmaster to 
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Rome, and made him head of the Cappcila Giulia, in St. Peter’s, which 
trained singers for the Sisdne Chapel. To the new Pope the young cotnpiwier 
dedicated his First Book of Masses (1554), one of which pWnted a thrcc- 
voicc counterpoint accompaniment to one voice in plain song. The Pope 
liked these Masses enough to give Palestrina membership in the Sistine Choir. 
As a married man Giovanni’s posirion in this iwually tonsured group seemed 
irregular, and evoked some opposition. Palestrina was about to dedicate a 
book of madrigals to the Pope when Julius died (1555). 

Marcellus II lived only three weeks after his elevation to the papacy. To 
his memory the composer dedicated (1555) his famous Missa Papae Mar- 
cefii, which was not published or so named till 1567, Pope Paul I\’, a man 
of inflexible and puritan principles, dismissed the three married members 
from the Sistine Choir, allotring each a small pension. Palestrina was soon 
made choimiastcr at St. John L,ircran, but this position, though it buttered 
his bread, offered no patronage to cover the expense of publishing musical 
compositions. With the accession of Pius IV'^ (ijjp) papal favor rcnimcd 
Pius was impressed by the hnproperia that Palestrina wrote for the Good 
Friday serv'ice, and from that time this composition became a regular part 
of that ritual in the Sistine Chai>eL Palestrina’s marriage still excluded him 
from the Sisdne Choir, but his status rose with his appointment (1561) as 
choirmaster at Santa Maria Maggiure. 

A year later the reassembled Council of Trent took up the problem of 
adjusting church music to the new spirit of reform. Tlic extrettic proposal 
to forbid polyphony altogether svas rcjcctCil; a compromise measure was 
passed urging ecclesiastical authorities to "cxclmle from churches all such 
music as . . . introduces anything of the impure or lascivious, in order that 
the house of God may truly be seen to he .. , the house of prayer." * Pius T\’' 
.ippointed a committee of eight cardinals to titiplcment rhis decree in the 
diocese of Rome. A jileasant storj-^ relates rliat the commission was on the 
verge of banning jujjyphomc music when one n^ember. Cardinal Charles 
Borronieo. appetiled to Palestrina to compose a Mass that would show the 
full congruiry of polyphony and pieu- that Palestrinu wrote, and a choir 
.'iang, for rhe commusion, three .Masses, one of them the Missa Papae Mar- 
celli, and that the profound union of religious elevation and chastened 
musical artistry- in these Masses saved polyphony from condenmation. How¬ 
ever, the .l/jH of Pope MarcelhfS w-as already ten years old, and the only 
known connection of Palestrina with this commission is its extension of hi.s 
pension.” M’c may none the less believe that the music which Palestrina had 
presented in the choirs of Romc-by its fidelity to the word,% its avoidance 
■)f secular motives, and the subordination of musical art to religious intent— 
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pbyed a parr in Jcading the camminee to s^anction polyphonic music,” It 
was an added argument for polyphony that Palestrina's ecclesiasrical com¬ 
positions normally dispensed \\Hth instrumental adornment, and were ahnost 
alw^ays written a cd^ppelh—‘*\n chapel style”“i.c., for Toices alone. 

In tfy i Palestrina was again made choirmaster of the Cappclla Giulia, and 
he kept this post rill his death. .Meanwhile he coni|.x>scd with uncontrollahlc 
fertility—ln all, ninety-three Masses, 486 anriphons, nffertitries, motets, and 
psalms, and a great number of madrigals. Some of these were on secular 
rhemes, but as Palestrina aged he turned even this form to religious purposes. 
Hisftrjf Hook of Spiritual Aladrigali (15S1) includes some of his most beau¬ 
tiful chants. Personal misfortunes may have colored his music. In 1576 his 
son Angelo died, leaving to his care two beloved grandchildren, who died a 
few years later. Another son died about (579, and in 1580 rhe death of his 
wife moved the composer to think of becoming a monk, f lowevcr, he mar¬ 
ried again within a year. 

The astonishing abundance and quality of Palestrina's product raised him 
to the leadership of Italian, if not of all European, music. I lis setting of the 
Song of Solomon to twtntj'-nine motets (1584), his Lametiuuiovs of Jere¬ 
miah (158S), hLs Stabat Afatcr and Afagnipcat (1590) confirmed his reputa¬ 
tion and his persisting power. In 1591 his Italian competitors joined in 
presenting him with a CoUection of Vesper Fsahni hftnoring him as the 
“common father of all musicians.” On January t, 159+, he dedicated to the 
Grand Duchess Christina of Tuscany a Second Book ofSpHtual Madrigals, 
combining again religious devotion with musical mastery. A month later he 
died, in the sLsty-ninrh year of his age. His tomb bore under his name the 
title he had earned, Musicae Princeps, Prince of Music, 

We must not expect to appreciate Palestrina today unless, ourselves in a 
religious mood, we hear his music in its proper serring as part of some solemn 
ricuah snd even there its technical aspects may leave us more marveling chan 
moved. In a literal sense the proper setting can never return, for it was music 
of the Catholic Reformation, the somber rone of a stem reaction against the 
sensuous joyousness of the pagan Renaissance. It w'as Michelangelo surviv¬ 
ing Raphael, Paul IV replacing Leo X, Loyola displacing Bembo, Calvin 
succeeding Luther. Our current preferences are a craruknt and falUble normi 
and an individuars taste—especially if he be laclting in technical competence, 
in mystictsm, and a sense of sin—is a narrow' base on which to rest a standard 
of judgment in music or theology. But wc can all agree that Palestrina car¬ 
ried to its completion the religious polyphony of his day. Like most high 
artists, he stood at the crest of a line of development in feeling and technique i 
he received a tradition and completed it; he accepted discipline, and through 
it gave structure to his music, an architectonic stability against the winds of 
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ctiangt. Who knows but sonic not very distant age, tiring of orchestraJ 
sonorities and operatic romances, may find again in such music as Palestrina's 
a depth of feeling, a profound and placid flow of harmony, better fitted to 
express the soul of man cleansed of pride in reason and power, and standing 
again humble and fearful before the engulfing infinite. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


Literature in the Age of Rabelais 


I. OF MAKING BOOKS 

A fter Gutenberg the inrpulsc ta ^elf-display took an added form—the itch 
to be in print. It \i*as a costly urge^ for the only copyright then known was 
the “exclusive privilege"’ given by dvil or eccleaastical authoritits to print a speci¬ 
fied book. Such a grant was excepdonak and without it rival publishers^ even in 
the same country, might “pirate*^ a work at will. If a book sold well the publisher 
would usually give the author an honorarium^ but almost the only pubheadons 
profitable enough to earn such a fee were popular romances, tales of magic or 
tnarvek, and controversial pamphlets which had to be abusive to sell- Works of 
scholarship were lucky to pay their cost. Puhlisheis encouraged audiors to dedi¬ 
cate such produedom to state or Church digmtaris, or affluent magnates cr 
lords, in tlie hope of a gift for the laud. 

Printing and publishing were generally united in the same firm, and the man 
or family that engaged in them was a vital factor in his toAm and times. Fame 
dirough printing alone was rare. Claude Caramond of Paris managed it by 
discarding the “Guthic^^ wpc that German printcis had adopted from manu¬ 
script lettering, and designing (fi. 1540) a ^roman” typt based on the Carolongian 
minuscule script of the ninth centurv^ as developed by Italian humanists and the 
Aldine press. Italian, French, and English printer^ chose this roman fonui the 
Germans clung to Gothic till the ninetecocli cetitur\% Some styles of typt still 
bear Garamond's name, 

Germany led the world in publishing. There were active firms in Basel, Stras¬ 
bourg, Augsburg, Nuremberg, Wittenbcig, Cologne, Lciprig, Frankfurt, and 
Magdeburg. Twice a year publishers and buokseUers met at the Frankfurt fair, 
bought and sold bonks, and exchanged idefas. One Frankfurt printer issued the 
fiist newspaper ( 1 54®)—a sheet distributed at the fair and reporting recent events. 
Antw'erp became a publishing center when Christopher Plantin turned his 
bindery into a printing shop (iffsJt two later he sent i,zoo volumes to 
the Frankfurt fair. In France the huh of the book trade wus Lyons; aoo printing 
establishments made the city challenge Paris as the intellectual capital of the 
land. 

ti;ticnne Dolec, printer and humanist, was the firebrand of Lyons* Bom in 
Orleans, schooled in Paris, he fell in love with Geero; **1 approve only of Christ 
and TuUy^^ Hearing that thought was exceptionally free at Padua, he hurried 
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there, and cxL-hangcd irreverent epigrams with skeptical AvcrniUts. At Toulouse 
he became the soul of a frecthinking band that Inughed at “Papists” and [.utherans 
alike. Banished, he went to Lyons and made a name for hintself with poetiis and 
articles, but he killed a painter in an argmnenc, and fled to Paris, w’here .\Iargue’ 
rite of Navarre won him a pardon from the King, He became ftiends-and 
quarreled—with Marot and Rabelais, Returning to Lyons, he set up a printing 
press, and socialized in publishing heretical works. The Inquisition summoned 
him, cried him. Imprisoned him; he escaped, but was captured on a clandestine 
visit to his son. On August 3, he W'as burned alive. 

The most distinguished of French publishers were the Cticnnes, a djmasn- as 
persisrenc in printing as the Fuggers in flnance. Henri Itdetine started his press 
at Paris about 1500; it was continued by his sons Francis, Robert, and Charles; 
to these four France owed her finest editions of the Creek and Latin classics. 
Robert compiled a Theraurur linguae Ltinae (i>33), which became the leaning- 
post for all later Larin-French dicrionaries. To the Etiennes Latin became a 
second tongue; they regularly spoke it in their family life. Francis I praised their 
w'ork, supported Marguerite in defending them against the Sorbonne, and on 
one occasion joined the coterie of scholars diet met in Robert’s shop; a famous 
stojy' tells how the King w'aitcd patiently svhile Robert corrected an urgent 
proof. Francis provided the funds with which Robert engaged Garamond to 
design and casta new font of Greek tx'pe, so beaudful that it became the model 
of most later printing in Greek. The ^rbonne disapproved of the King’s flirta¬ 
tion with Hellenism; a professor warned Paflemcnt (1530) that "to propagate 
3 knowledge of Greek and Hebrew would operate to the destruction of all 
religion”; as for Hebrew, said a monk, it was "well known that all who learn 
I Icbrew presently become Jews.” ^ .A.fter being harassed b>’ the Sorbonne for 
thirtj' years Robert transferred his press to Geneva (1551); and there, in the 
year of his death (155y), he revealed his Protestant inclinarions by publishing an 
edition of Calvin’s Institutes, His son Henri Etienne TI upheld die repute of die 
family by issuing in Paris handsome editions of the classics, and compiling in 
five volumes a Tbetaunts f/ngiue grjertff (157:), which is srill the most complete 
of all Greek dictionaries. He brought the Soriionrie doww upon him hy publish¬ 
ing an Apohgie pour Herodote (1566), in which he pointed out the parallel 
between Christian miracles and the incredible man'els related by the Greek. I lu 
in his turn sought refuge in Geneva, but found the Calvinist regime as intolerant 
as the Sorbonne, 

Many publications of this age were modeb of typography, engraving, and 
binding. The heavy half-metallic bindings of the fifteenth century gave place 
to lighter and cheaper covens in teacher, velum, or parchment, Jean Grolier de 
Serviires, treasurer of France in 1534, had most of his 3,000 volumes so elegantly 
bound in Levantine morocco that they rank among the handsomesi books in 
c,x)stet)ce. Private libraries were now' numberless, and public Ubreries were 
opened in many dries—Cracow (1517). Hamburg (1529), NurenUicrg (tjjS). 

. . . Under Francis 1 the old royal library assembled by Charles V'lII wa-s trans¬ 
ferred from the Louvre to Fontainebleau, and was enriched with new' collectinns 
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aad fitvt bindings^ this BiblioiJidque dii Rtii IjeL-amei after the Revolution, the 
BibUothique Nationalc. Alany mona.'oic Libraries perished in the Reformation, 
but many passed into private hands, and whac was of value in them found its 
into public repositories. lMucK L; lose in history^ but so much of worth has been 
preserved that nett a hundred lifetimes could absorb it. 


II. setEOOLa 

I t was natural that the Revolution should for a time disrupt the educatiunal 
system of Western Europe, for that sys^tem vias almost wholly a service of the 
Church, and the influence of the i>fthodox clergy could nor be successful! v 
diallcnged withouc breaking their control of educariun^ Luther condenmed die 
esiscing grammar schools as teaching the student "only enough bad Latin to 
become a priest and read Mass . , * and yet remain all hts life a poor ignoramus 
fit neither to cackle nor to lay eggs.^'^ As for the universities, they seemed to 
Kim dens of murderers, temples of Moloch, synagogues of corruption; "otnhmg 
more hellish . . . ever appeared on earth . . * or ever would appear"'j and he 
concluded that they wxre '*onIy w orthy of being reduced to dust/"^ Alelanch- 
thon agreed with Kim on the ground that the universities were turtiing students 
into pagaa'i,^ The opinion of (^Istadt, ihe 2 wickau "prophets" and the Anabap¬ 
tists—that education was a useless frill, a peril to mcirak, and a hindrance to 
salvation—was readily accepted by parents who grudged the cost of educating 
their children. Some fathers argued that since secondarj" Instruction was lai^elv 
directed to preparing students for the priesthood, and priests w ere now so un- 
fasbicmable, it w as illogical to send sons to imiversides. 

The Reformers had expected that the revenues of ecclesiasdcal properties 
appropriated by the state w ould in part be devoted to establishing new schools 
to replace those tliat were disappearing with the closing of the monasteries; but 
“princes and lords,” Luther complained, “were so busily engaged in the high 
and important affairs of the cellar, the kitchen, and the bedchamber that thev 
had no time^" to help educadon. '*In the German pro\nnces/" he WTOte (1524), 
"the schoob arc now evcrjnvhere allowed to go to ruin/"® By 1510 he and 
iMelanchthon were lamenting the detedoradon of the German universiries^® At 
Ejfurt the enroUmenr fell from 1 in 15x0 to no in 1521, to 34 in 1524; at 
Rnstock from 3:00 in 1517 to 15 in 1535; at Heidelberg in that year there were 
more professors tlian students; and in i5zd only five scholars enrolled at the 
University' of Basel/ 

Lurher and Melandithon labored to repair the damage. In an Epiifle to the 
Burgomastm (1524) Luther appealed to secular authorities to establish schools. 
In ahead of hb rime, he proposed that elementary' education should be 

made compuLsory, and be provided at public espense/ To the universides, 
gradually reconstituted under Protestant auspices, he recommended a curriculum 
centered on the Bible^ hut also teaching Larin, Greek, Hebrew, German, law, 
medicine, history, and “poets and orators. »* heathen ni Christian/* ® Melanch- 
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tlion iitadc the revival of education a main risk of hh life* Under hii kadei^Kip 
and sdinulus many new schools we re opened; bv the end of the sixteenth cenmrv' 
there were 300 in Germany* He drew^ up a Sctntpbn (15x7) for die onjankation 
of Khools and universities; he wrote textbooks of Ladn and Greek grammar, of 
rhetoric, logic, psjxhologj^ ethics, and cheologj^; and he trained rhousands of 
teachers for the new" institutions, flis country gratefully named him Pwreptor 
Germanisef the Educator of Germany. One by one the universities of northern 
Germany passed under Protestant control: AVi^enberg (1 j z z), Akthurg (1517), 
Tubingen (1535), Leipzig (1539), K6mgsl}crg (1544)* J<^na (1556). Professors 
or students ivho (35 Duke Ulrich of VViirttemberg put it) were opposed to '"the 
right, true, evangelical doctrine" were distnissed* Calvinbits were excluded from 
Lutheran colleges, and Protestants were barred from univertides still held by 
Catholics. Gcncraily, after the Peace of Augsburg (1555)* German students w ere 
forbiddeii to attend schools of another faith than that of the territoiial prince.^® 

Johannes Srunn immensely advanced the new' education when he set up a 
Gyvmasimt or secondaiy' school at Stnid>ourg (153S), and published in that 
year an inHuential tract On Rightly Opening Schools of Letters (De litierannri 
bidts recte aperiejtdis}^ Like so many leaders of thought in Central Europe, 
Srunn had received his schooling from the Brethren of the Common Life. Thence 
he w'cnc to Louvain and Paris, w^here he met Rabelais; the famous letter of 
Gargantua on education may echo a mutual influence. While making '*2 wise 
pietj"" the cliief aim of education, Smrm laid rising stress on the study of the 
Creek and Larin languages and literatures; and this thoroughness of training in 
the classics passed dowtl to the later Gymrutsien of Germany to rake the annv 
of scholars that in the mneteenth ctnturj^ raided and ransacked the ancient 
w^orid. 

The schools of England suffered even more chan those of Gtrmflnv from the 
religious overturn. Cathedral, monastic, guild, luid chancr\" schools melted away 
in the heat of the attack upon ecclesiastical abuses and wealth. Must uni versin' 
students had been sent up bv" those schools; this flow' ceasing, Oxford graduated 
only 173 bachelors of arts, Cambridge only rgi, in 1548; in J547 and 153Q Ox¬ 
ford liad no such graduates at alL*^ Henrs" Vlll felt the problem, but his need 
of funds for war or weddings limited fum to establishing Trinity College, 
Cambridge (i54fi)t and financing regius professorships in di^inittr Hebrew, 
Greek, medicine, and law'. Private philanthropy in this period founded Corpus 
Christi College, Christ Church College^ Sl John^s College, and Trinity College 
at Oxford, and Magdalen College at Cambridge. The royal commission sent 
by Croinwxll to Oxford and Cambridge (1535) to appropriate their charters 
and endowinents for the King brought both faculty and curriculum under 
govemmentfll control. The reign of Scholasticism in Etigbiid wtis suramarilv 
ended; the works of Duns Scotus wxre literally scattered to tlie winds; ^ canon 
law' xvas set aside; Greek and Latin studies were encouraged; the curriculum w'as 
largely secularized. But dogmatism remained. A law of 1553 required all candi¬ 
dates for degrees to subscribe to the Anglican Articles of Religion. 

In Catholic France and Flanders the universities dccHncd not in endow menB 
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or cmn>lbtienES but Ln vigor and freedom of inteilectual life. New univendticsi 
were opcrlcd at RdniSi Duiiai^ lille* and Bcsan^on. The Uuiverstty uf Louvain 
rivaled tliat of Paris in tiumbcr of studeuts {5^000), and in defence of an. orthu- 
doriey that even the popes found" extreme. The Uruversity of Paris had a large 
enrollment (6,000), but it no longer attracted foreign students in any coasidur¬ 
able number, or tolerated^ as In its thirceentli-centujy^ prime^ the quickening 
ferment of new idca 5 - Its uther faculties were so dominated by that of theology 
—the Sorbonne—that this name became almost a synon)Tn for the university. 
The curriculum of tlieology and expurgated classics seemed to Montaigne a 
superficial routine of inernorising and confomiit^^ Rabelais never tired of 
saririzing the scholastic formalities and iugical gj^mnastics of the Sorbonne, the 
uastc of student years in debates carefully removed from actual concern with 
human life. '*1 am willing tu lose my sliare of pnradise,'^ vowed Climcnt Marui^ 
"if those great hcasoi^'—the professors—^did not ruin niv^ youthJ^ ^ All the power 
and authurity of the universitj' were turned not only against the French 
Protestants but against the French humanists as well. 

Francis 1 , who had drunk the wine of Italy, and had met churchmen steeped 
in the hteratutc of ancient Greece and Rome, did his best to protect French 
scholarship from the ciinservarive discouragements emanating from the Sor¬ 
bonne. Urged on by Guillaume Bude, Cardinal Jean du BcllaVt and ihe indefati¬ 
gable .Marguericc, he provided funds to establish (1529), independently of the 
university, a school devoted predominantly to hanianisdc studies. Four "royal 
professors” were initially appointed—two for Greek, two for Hebrew, and 
uliairs of Latin, matheniadcs, medicine, and philosophy were presently added. 
Tuition was free*** This College Roy ale, later renamed College de France, be¬ 
came the warming hearth of French humanism, the home of the free hut disci¬ 
plined mind of France. 

Spain, though passionately orthodox, had excellent universities, fourteen in 
i553t including nesv foundations at Toledo, Santiago, and Granada; that of 
SaJantanca, with seventy professors and 6,778 students in 1584, could bear com¬ 
parison with any. The universities of Italy continued to flourish; that of Bologna, 
in 1543, had fifiy^even professors in the faculty^ of tiiiny-sevcn in Iaw\ 

fifteen in medidne; and Padua was the iMecca of enterprising students from 
north of the Alps, Poland testified to its golden age by enrolling 15,338 students 
at one time in the University of Cracow; and in Poznan the LnbTansdutnmi, 
founded (1519) by Bishop John Lubranski^ w as dedicated to humanistic pursuiis. 
All in all, the unlvcrsides suffered less in Catholic tlian in Protestant countries in 
this cataci>'5niic centiKy. 

The importance of die teacher wus underestimated, and he was grievously 
underpaid. The professors at the CoUige Roy ale received 100 crowns a year 
(Ss.ooD?), but this was Mghly exceptional. At Salamanca the professors were 
chosen by the students after a trial period of sample lectures by rival candidates. 
Instruction w as mostly by lectures, sometimes brought to life by debates. Note- 
taking sen-ed many a student in place of textbooks; diciiDnajics were rare; 
laboratories were practicfllly unknown except tii alchemists. Smdcntii were 
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housed Xn chetip and poorlv heated rocjms, and became ill on iinctcan or in¬ 
adequate food. Many worked ditir way through college. Cla-sscs began at six 
in. the mornings ended at five in the afternoon. Discipline was rie^orouSi cxtu 
near-graduates might be flogged. The itriidcnts warmed themselves uith street 
brawls and such wine and wenclics as they could aJTord. By one means or 
another they achieved tducatinn^ to a degree. 

Girls of die lou cr classes remained illitenitc; many of the middle classes found 
moderate sc hr >o ling in niinnerics- well-to-do young women had tutors- Holland 
boasted of several ladies who could he courted in Latin, and who could probably 
conjugate better than tlicy cnuld decline. In Germany the wife of Peuringer 
and the sisitcr^ and danghrers of Pirkhtimer were famous for learning; in France 
the women around Francis graced their flirtarions with classical quoradons; and 
in England sioiiic Iducstockings—More's daughrers, Jane Grc^\ "Bloody Mar\ /' 
Elizabeth—were paragons of erudirion. 

Tti^o famous teachers belung to this age. The lesser was Sir Thomas EJyot^ 
whose Bfske iV^W4,*d Ooveriiour (1531) outlined an educidnn by w-tkich 
pedigreed pupils ndglit he fitted for sfatesmanship. Ely tit began by beradng the 
cultural cruility nf the English nobles^ he contrasted it with die Iraming 
credited to men of atTairs in ancient Greece and Home, and i|uotcd DioErenes the 
Cynic, who. '^seeing one wit hour learning seated on a stone, remarked . . . 
‘Behold where one stone sitteth on another."At seven the tioy should lie 
placed under a carefully selected tuior, who uill reach him the clemenes of 
music, painring, and sculpture. . 4 r fourteen he Is to he taught cosmography^ 
logic^ and histon% and cq be trained in wrestling, hunting, ^iliooting with the 
longbow^ swimming, and tennis; nut fooEball, for that is plebeian, and “therein 
is nothing but heasth’ furic and extcmal violence." The lad is tfi study the cliussies 
at every stage of his educarion—first the poets, then the orators, then the 
historians, dicn tlie generals, tlicn the phiJosoptiers; to wliich F.lvot, as almost 
an afterthought, adiis the Bible, thereby reversing lAither"s plan. For, despite 
his protestatiiins, Elyot much prefers die classics to the Bible, *Tord Cod, what 
incomparable sweetness of words and matter in the works of Plato tind Cieem, 
wherein is joined gravity- and dclcctadon, cscclicnr wisdom with div ine elo- 
tjuence, absoluce virtue with pleasure incredible/' so "'that those books be almost 
sufficient to make a perfect and excellent govcmiir!^' 

Juan \4ves, humancst of the humanists, followed a larger aim and wider 
cfiurse. Bcim at \"alciida in 1401, lie left Spsiin at seventeen, never to see it again. 
He studied in Pads long enough to love philostjphv and despise Scholastidsm. 
.-\c twentj'^^ he w rote die first modern history of philosnph^^—De hntHs, jecfrV. 
L't Ijiidibiii phihsopbiac. In the same year he challenged the imiversiti^ wnth an 
attack on Scholasdc methods of teadung philosophv; the scheme of promodtig 
thought by debates, he felt, promoted only furile wTcingling over inconsequential 
issues, Erasmus hailed the book^ recommended it to More, and polite!v feared 
that “Vives . . . will overshadow . . . Erasmus/^ Perhaps througti Era.vmus' 
influence Vive.s was appfdnted professor of chc humanldes at Louvain (1^19)* 
LTrgcd on by ErasmuSn he pubjished an edirion of Augusrine's City uf God wlih 
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elaborate comnientaries; he dedicated it to Henrj’ \ 7 II, and received so cordial a 
reply that he moved to England (1513). He was welcomed by More and Queen 
Catherine, his cumpatriat, and Henry named him one of Princess Maty-’s tutors. 
Apparently for her guidance he wrote On the Education of ChiUrm (be ratioae 
tttidii puerilis, 13a 3), All w-ent w'dl until he expressed disapproval of Hemy-'s 
plea for a marriage annulment, tlenry stopped his salary, and put him under 
house armt for six w eeks. Released, Vuves returned to Bniges (1518), and spent 
there the remaining years of his life. 

Still idealistic at thirty* 5 evcii, he dedicated to Ourlcs V an Erasmian appeal 
for an Intcmadonal court of arbitiadon as a sub^tute for war (Df conCfffdi^ 
et dnesrdis in iyiimano gejierc, >519). Two years later he issued his major wort, 
l)e tradendis disciplhtis (On the Trjuifwjijriojj of Studies}^ the most progressis'e 
educational treatise of the Renaissance. He called for an education directed '*ro 
the necessities of life, to some bodily or rnentsl improvement, to the cultivadun 
and increase of rfis'erence. The pupil should enter school **as if into a holv 
tcrnpic, but his studies there should prepare him to be a decent and useful 
citizen. Those studies should cover the whole of life, and should be taught in 
their interrelation, as they functibn in living. Nature, as well as books, should 
be studied; things are more instnicdve than theories. Let the student note the 
veins, nerves, bones, and other parts of the body in their anatomv and action; 
let him consult farmers, hunters, shepherds, gardeuets , , . and learn their lore; 
these gleanings w’ill be more useful than the Scholastic “babblement W'hich has 
cornipted every’ branch of knowledge in the name of logic."“ The classics, 
expurgated for youth, should remain a vital pan of the curticnlum, but modem 
history and geography are 10 be studied too. The vernaculars as u’cll as Latin 
should be taught, and all by the direct methcxl of daily use. 

Vivs was so far ahead of his time that it lost sight of liim, and let him die in 
poverty. He remained a Catholic to the end. 


III. SCHOIJVRS 

Tile distinctive task 0/ the universities, the academies, and the humanists in 
the Renaissance was to gather, tnmsJate, and ttaremit the old xvorld of Greece 
and Rome to the young world of modern Europe, The ca.sk wm grandly accum- 
pli.shed, and the classic revelation xvas complete. 

Two men remain to be commemorated as oracles of this tevelation. Guillauine 
Biide, after living nxty-two years in hopes of making Paris the heir nf Italian 
hutiianism, came into his own when Francis founW the College Roy ale. 
E Ic began his adult studies with law', and for almost a decade he huried Eumsclf in 
the Fandectf of Justinian. To understand these texts better-Larin in language 
hut Byzantine in hearings-hc took up Greek with John Lascatis, and m 
devotedly chat his teacher, departing, bequeathed to him his precious librun’ of 
Circek books. When, at fom’*onc, Bude published Annotationes in XX/F lihros 
Fmdectarum (1508), the Digest of Justinian, for the first time in Renaissance 
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jurisprudence, was studied in itself and its enviitinmcnt, insteiid of being dis¬ 
placed by the commentaries of the “glossatiirs.” Six years later he issued another 
monument of recondite research, De asie et partikts-^n its surface a discussion 
of ancient coins and measures, hut actually an exhaustive consideration of classi¬ 
cal literature in relation to economic life. Still more impressive were his Com- 
mentarii linguae graecae (1J19), a work loosely' ordered, but so rich in 
lexicographic infontiation and illumination that it placed £ude at the head of all 
European HellcnistF. Rabelais sent him a letter of homage. Erasmus paid him the 
compliment of jealousy. Erasmus was a man of the world, to whom scholarship 
w'BS only a part of lifcj but to Rude scholarship and life were one. "Jr is philolosy,” 
he wrote, “that has .so long been my eompanion, my associate, mv mistress, 
hound to me by every* tie of affection.... But I have been forced to loosen the 
bonds of a love so devouring ... that I found it destructive to mv health.”®’ He 
iiKiumed that he had to steal time from his studies to eat and sleep. In moments 
of distraction he married and begnt eleven children. Jean Qnuet’s portrait of 
Itim (in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York) shows him in a pessimis¬ 
tic mood, but Francis 1 must have found some warmth in him. for he made him 
librarian at Fontainebleau, and liked to have the old scholar near him, even on 
tours. On one of these Rude caught a fever. He left precise instructions for an 
unceremonious funeral, and quietly passed away (1540). The Collie dc France 
is his tnonumenr. 

Plaris had not yet in liis time absorbed the inteUcctual life of France. Humanism 
liad a dozen French hearths; Bourges, Bordeaux. Toulouse, .Vlontpellitr, and, 
above all, Lyons, where love and humanism, ladies and literature, made a delight¬ 
ful inixture. And in Ageo, where no one would have looked for an emperor, 
Juliu.s Caesar Scaliger ruled imperiously over the philological scene after Budi's 
death. Bom probably at Padua (14(14), he came to Agen at fortj'-onc, and lived 
there till his death (1558), Every scholar feared him, for he had a niastcrlv com¬ 
mand of vituperative Latin. He made a name for himself by attacking E^tnus 
for belittling the “Geeronians”—stick!ers for a precise Qceronian Latin. He 
criticized Ratielais, then criddzed Dolct for criticiring Rabelais. In a volume 
of ExeTchglionei he examined Jerome Cardan’s Dc subtUitatej and undertook 
to prove thot everything affirmed in that book \\-as false, and everything denied 
m it w'as true. His De eatisis Ihiguae istinae was the first Latin grammar based 
ujxm scientific principles, and his coitimentaries on Hippocrares and Aristotle 
were remarkable for both their stymie and their contributions to science. Julius 
had fifteen children, one of whom became the greamt scholar of the next 
generation. His Foetice, published four years after his death, shared nith the 
work of his son—and tlie influence of the Italians vi ho followed Catherine dc 
Mddicis to France—in turning French humanism back from Greek to Latin 
-Studies, 

A special gift of the Greek revival was Attiyof’s translation of Plutarch’s 
Lives. Jacques Arnyot was one of Marguerite's many protdgd; through her he 
was appointed to a chair of Greek and Latin at Boui^es. His translations of 
Daphnis mid Cbioe and other Greek love stories were rewarded, in the genial 
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oddity of the times, with a rich abbey. So siccurtd^ he traveled ividely in Italy, 
iiidiilgiitg his antiquarian and philological tastes. ^V'hen he published the Liv£f 
(1559) he prefaced the b>ook svidi an eloquetit plea, for the studv of history' as 
the '^treasure house of humanity*" a museum in which a thousand esramples of 
virtue and vice, statesmanship and decay, are preserved for the instruction of 
mankind* like Napoleon, he considered hisEorv a better teacher of pliilosophy 
than philosophy itself. Nevertheless he proceeded to translate also PlutBrch's 
Morally. He u as promoted to the bishopric of Auxerre, and died there in the 
ripeness of cighc%^ vears {r 593). His versiQii of the wa? not alwa^*^ accurate, 
but it was a work of literature in its own right, endowed with a natural and 
idiomatic sty le quite equal to that of the original. Its influence was endless, 
\lontaigne reveled in it, and mmed from the France of St. Bartholomew to this 
select and ennobled anriquitv; Shakespeare took three plays from North's virile 
rranslarion of Amyot’s mnslation; the Plutarchian ideal of the hero modeled a 
hundred French dramas and revoludonists- and the FiVr dci hoTtmics Hhstres 
gave to the nation a pantheon of celebrities fit to sdr the marc masculine virtues 
of the French soul. 


THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE 

It is customaty and forgivable to call by this term* so rich in ovErtones, 
rhe jieriod bctvvEcn the accesrion of Francis I (1515) and the assassin a don 
of Henry IV (id 10), Essentially thk colorful flowering of French poetry 
and prose, manners and arts and dress was less a rebirth than a ripening* By 
the patient resilience of men and the new growth of the no wasted cd cairlv 
the French economy and spirit had recovered from the Mnndted Years* 
War. Louis X"t had given France a strong, cenreredt orderly government; 
Louis XII had given it a fruitful decade of peace. The free, loose, fanrasdc 
creativeness of the Gothic age survived* even and most in Rabelais, who so 
admired the classics that he quoted nearly all of them. But the great atvaken- 
ing was also a renascence* French literature and art were unquestionably 
affected bv’ a chsscr acquaintance with ancient culture and cbssic forms. 
Those forms and the classic Temper—the predoniinaiicc of intellecroal order 
over emotional ardor—continued in French drama, poctrv* painting, sculp¬ 
ture* and architecrurc for aimost three centuries. The fertilkang agents in 
the new binh were the French discovety and invasion of Italy, the French 
study of Roman rums* jurkprudence* and literature, of Italian letters and 
arts, and the influx of Italian artists and poets into France. To the happy 
issue many other factors contributed: printing; the dissemination and trans¬ 
lation of classic texts; the patronage of scholars, poets, and artists by French 
kings, by their mkresies, by Marguerite of Navarre, by ecclesiastics and 
aristocrats; and the inspiration of women capable of app^eciarin^t other 
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hc'durics than rhcir own. AW these ekmcfits came together in the flourishing 
of France, 

Franck 1, who inhetked all thk, had 51s a page the pener who served as a 
transition from Gothic to classic, from Villon to Rcnaksance. Q^mcnt 
Marot entered hktorj^ as a frolicsome lad of thirteen who aniosed the King 
Mith jolly talcs and sprightly repartees. Sonic years later Francis smiled 
upon the youth's adventures and tjuarrels with “all die ladies of Paris," for 
he agreed with Marot that they were very charming indeed: 

Ls Franfoise eit entlire et sms 

Flaisir la meme, an pro^t ne regarded. 

C&ndiisiou: qvi en parle ou brocardi^^ 

Frmfchisel s&iit i:bef-d'^eti%Te de natme^ 

'"The Frenchwoman is flawless and completei pleasure leads her; she does 
nor look for profit. To conclude: whatever anyone may say to ridicule theni^ 
Frenchwomen arc naturck niasterpiecc.” ^ 

Marot babbled |wenis like a bubbling spring. They were seldom pro¬ 
found, but often touched with tender sentiment; they were verses of occa- 
sion^ conversation pieces, balkds, roundels,, madrigals, or satires and epistles 
reminiscent of Horace or Martial. He noted with some pique that women 
(himself to the contrary notwirhstanding) could be more readily persuaded 
by diamonds than by dithyrambs: 

Qnafit tes petites vilotlires 
Trouv^Tit quelque bardi arijant 
Qfd fairtr inir^ rm diarrmti 
Devatn l^tTs yeiix rimts et 
Coat:/ dies tatfibeiit ^ 

TurtsF Alaudh soit-il qui etref 
Gm la graudtf virtu de ta pierre 
Out ^biouit dnsi leurj yewr. 

Teh doi^j ttb prdmts s^rvem tnietix 
Que biaiiti^ savQir^ 7U priSrts^ 

Ht ctidorment les cbmibn^resj 
Us oiitTcfil ks p&rtcs fermFes 
Cunme fdks Stakmt ctamtees: 

Us fom avttiigks cmjr qtti 
Et take ks cbkm qui abmmt, 

ATe mi poim? 

That is to say; 

X^Tien little trollops ntdker rhdr price, 

And find some mnneycd lov^r bold 
VVho can a sparking diamond hold 
Before their olive laughing eyes, 
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Coacl Tlicy quite inside out. 

You laughF Danin him tvhci here goes ^vrong! 

For to char sroitc virtues belong 
That would seduce eyes most devout. 

Such gifts and boons do nit ire avail 

Than beauty, pravexs, or tsTsdom staid; 

They send to sleep the ladv's maid, 

And dogs forget to bark or wail. 

Closed doors fly open to your t^ill. 

As if bcuitclicd by magic mind, 

.And eyes that saw become quite blind, 

Nnw' tcH me. do you duubt me .ndllr 

In J519 Marot became valet-de-chmiil^re to Marguerite, and fell In Jove 
with her dutifully; gossip said she returned his moans, hut more likely she 
gave him nothing but religion. 1 Ic developed a moderate sympathy with the 
Protestant cause in the intervals of his inttowi. He followed Francis to Italy, 
fought like 3 Bay^d at Pavia, had the honor to be captured with his King, 
and—no ransom being expected for a poet—w as rc!ea.sed. Back in France, he 
announced his Protestant ideas so openly that the bishop of Chartres sum¬ 
moned him, and kept him under genteel imprisonment in the episcopal 
palace, He was set free by Alaiguerite’s intercession, but was soon arrested 
for helping prisoners to escape from the police. Francis bailed him our, and 
rook him to Bayonne to sing the charms of his new' bride, Fteanor of Portu¬ 
gal. .After another session in jail—for earing bacon in Lenr-he followed 
Marguerite to Cahors and Ncrac, 

Presently the affair of the placards revived the campaign against the 
French Protestants. News reached .\larot that his rooms in Paris had been 
searched, and that a warrant had gone out for his arrest (1535). Fearful that 
even Marguerite’s skirts w’ould nor sudice to hide him. he fled to Italy, to the 
Duchess Renie in Ferrara. She welcomed him as if a rehorn \^rgil had ar¬ 
rived from Mantua; and perhaps she knew that he liked to link his name with 
that of Publius Vergilius Mato. He resembled more the lighthcarred, amor- 
otis Ovid, or his favorite Villon, whose poems lie edited and whose life he 
relived. When Duke Ercolc IZ let it be known that he was surfeited with 
Protestants, Clement moved on to V'cnice. M’ord reached him that Francis 
had offered pardon to abjuring heretics; Marot. thinking the ladies of Paris 
worth a .Mass, abjured. The King gave him a house and garden, and Clement 
tried to be a boitrf^eoh gentilho7mtfc. 

Francois Vatabic, who was teaching Hebrew in the College Royale, asked 
him to translate the Psalms into French verse, and expounded them to him 
word for word, Marot put thirty of them into melodious poetry, and pub¬ 
lished them uHth a judicious dedication to the King, Francis liked them so 
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much that iic gave a speckl copy to Qiarles V, who was momentarily his 
friend; Charles sent die poet 200 crowns {Sj^ooo?). Marot translated more 
of the Psalms, and issued them in 1543 with a dedication to his first love, “the 
ladies of France.” Goudimel put them to music, as we have seen, and half of 
France began to sing them. But as Luther and Calvin also liked them, the 
Sorbonne suspected them of Protestantis-m; or perhaps in the ordeal of suc¬ 
cess i\tarot bad rernuiiiblcJ his heresies. The campaign against him was re- 
newed. He fled to Geneva, but found the theological climate there too 
severe for his health. He slipped into Italy, and died in Turin (1544) at the 
age of forty-nine, leaving an it legitimate daughter to the care of the Queen 
of Navarre. 


V. R.ABELAIS 

I. Hintself 

The unique, ine.vhaustible, skeptical, hilarious, learned, and obscene au¬ 
thor of “the most diverting and most profitable stories tvhich have ever been 
Told”** burst into the w’orld in 1495, son of a prosperous notary at Chinon. 
He svas entered at too early an age into a Franciscan monastery; he com¬ 
plained later that w'omen w’ho “carry children nine months beneath their 
hearts ... cannot bear to suffer them nine years. .. and by simply adding an 
ell to their dress, ami cutting 1 know’ not how many hairs from the top of 
their head, by means of certain w'ords rhey turn them into birds”—i.e,, they 
tonsure them and make them monks. Tlie hoy accepted his fate because he 
was inclined to study, and probably, like Erasmus, he was drawn to the 
books in the monastic library. He found there tw’o or three orher monks who 
W'ished to study Greek, and w’ho w’ere evcired by the vast ancient world 
that scholarship was revealing. Francois made such progress that he received 
a letter of praise from Budt liim.sclf, .Matters seemed to be going well, and in 
T 520 the future doubter was ordained a priest. But some older monks scented 
heresy in philology; they accused the young HeUenisrs of buying books 
with the fees they received for preaching, instead of handing the money over 
to the conunon treasur\% Rabelais and another monk were put in solitaiy 
confinement and were deprived of books, which were to them half of life. 
Bud 4 , apprised of rhis contretemps, appealed to Francis I, who ordered the 
scholars reinstated in freedom and privileges. Some further intercession 
brought a papal rescript permitting Rabelais to change his monastic alle¬ 
giance and residence; he left the FrancLscajw, and entered a Benedictine 
house at Ataillezais (1524). There the bishop, Geoffroy d’Esiissac, took such 
a fanev' to him that he arranged w'ith the abbot that Rabelais should be al- 
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lo\^xd to go whtsrtvcr he u^ishcti for his ss:ndics. Rabelais went* ind forgot 
ro renimH 

After sampling several universities he entered the School of Medicine at 
Montpellier (i ^lo). He must have, had some prior insrruction, for he re¬ 
ceived the degree of bachelor of medicine id 1531. For reasons unknown he 
did not proceed to earn the tlix^toratt, but resumed his wandering unrih in 
he settled down in Lyons, Like Servetus. he combined the practice of 
medicine with scholarly pursaiins. He served as editorial aide to the printer 
Sebastian Grv^phius, edited several Greek texts, translated the Aphormns of 
Hippocrates idto Latin, and was willingly caught in the humanistic stream 
then in full flow at Lyons, On November 30, he dLspacched a copy of 
Josephus to Erasmus with a letter of adulation strange in a man of thirtj''- 
sevcHt hut savoring of that cnrhusi;istic age: 

George d'Aniiagnac . . ^ recently sent me Fbrivis Josephus^ 
Hht&Ty H . * and asked me . . . to send it to you. ... I have eagerly 
seized this opportunity^, O humanest of fathers, to prove to yog by 
grateful homage mv profound respect for yua and mv filial piety. 

My father, dJd 1 say? I should call you nicithcr did your indulgence 
allow iL AH that \vc know of tnochen», who nourish the fruit of their 
wombs Iseforc seeing it^ before knowing even wliac it will be, who 
protect it, who shelter it against the inclen^ency uf the air—tliat you 
have dime for me, for me whose face was not known to you, and 
whose obscure name could not impress yon. You have brought me 
up, you liavc fed me at che chasic breasts of your divine knowledge; 
all that [ am, all that I am wcitth, I owe tn you alone. If I did not 
publish it aloud 1 should be the most ungrateful of men. Salutations 
once more, heUn ed father, honor of your country, support of letters, 
unconquerable charnpinn of truth.^-* 

In that same November 1532 we And Rabelais a physician in the Hdtcl- 
DicUn, nr city hospital, of Lyons, with a salary of forty livres {| 1,000?) a 
year. But wc must not think of him as a typical scholar or physician. It is 
true that his learning was varied and immense. Like Shakespeare, he seems 
to have had professional knowledge in a dozen fields—law, medicine, litera¬ 
ture, theolog>\ cooke^)^ histoF}', botany, asrronomy, mythology. He refers 
to a hundred classic legends* quotes half a hundred classic authors; some¬ 
times he parades his erudition aiDateurlshly. He w^as so busy living that he 
had no time to achieve meticulous accuracy in his scholarship; the editions 
rliar he prepared wxre not models of careful detail. It was not in his charac¬ 
ter to be a dedicated humanist like ILrasnms or Budc; he loved life more than 
hooks. He is pictured for us as a man of distinguished presence, tall and 
handsome, a w ell of learning* a light and fire of conversation.^^' I le was not 
a toper* as an old tradition wrongly inferred from his salutes to drinkers and 
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his paeans w wine; on rhe contrary, except for one little bastard “—who 
lived so briefly as to be only a venial sin—he led a reasonably decent life, and 
was honored by the finest spirits of his time, including several dignitaries of 
the Church. At the same time he bad in him many qualities of the French 
peasant.! le relished the bluff and hearty types that he met in the fields and 
streets; he enjoyed their jokes and laughter, their rail talcs and boastful rib¬ 
aldry; and unwittingly he made Erasmus’ fame pale before hLs own because 
he collected and connected these stories, improved and expanded them, 
dignified them with classic lore, lifted them into constructive satire, and 
carefully included their obscenity. 

One story, then current in many rural areas, told of a kindly giant named 
Ciargancua. his cavernous appetite, his feats of love and strength; here and 
there were hills and boulders which, said local rradiriems. had dropped from 
Gaigantua’s basket as he passed. Such legends were stiil told, as late as 1860, 
in French hamlets that had never heard of Rabelais. An unknown wTiter, 
perhaps RabelaLs himself as a toitr de rire, jorted some of the fables down, 
and had them printed in Lyons as The Great and Inesthnabh Chronicler of 
the Great and Enormous Giant Gctrgaimta (1532). The book sold so readily 
that Rabelais conceived the idea of w'riting a sequel to it about Gargantua’s 
Mn. So, at ihc Lyons fair of October 1533, there appeared, anonjtnously, 
the Hornbies et espouvantables faicti, et prottesses du trds renottmie Pjinr,!- 
gntel (The Horrible and Dreadful Deeds atid Fro^'esses of the Most Re~ 
noaaned Fania^itel). This name had been used in some popular dramas, but 
Rabelais gave the character new content and depth. The Sorbonne and the 
monks condemned the book as obscene, and it sold well; Franck 1 enjoyed 
it, some of the cleigy relished ir. Nor rill fourteen years brer did Rabelais 
admit his authorship; he feared to endanger, if uot his life, bk repiiration as 
a schoibr. 

He was still so w'edded to scholarship that he neglected hk duties at the 
hospital, and w as dismissed. 1 Ic might have had trouble buttering his bread 
had not Jean du Rellay, Bishop of Paris and co-founder of the College de 
France, taken Rabelais with him as physician on a mission to Italy (January 
1534). Returning to Lyons in April, Rabelak publkbed there in October La 
vie tris borrifique du gratid Gargatitua, pere de Fantagruei (The Very Hor¬ 
rible Life of the Great Gargantua, father of Fantagntel}. This second vol¬ 
ume, which w'a.s later to form Book One of the full work, coniaincd such 
rollicking satires of the clergy that it w'on another Sorbonnian condemna¬ 
tion. Soon the two stories, puhILshed together, outsold every publication in 
France except the Bible and The hnitation of Christ.^ Again, we are told. 
King Francis laughed and applauded. 

But on the night of October 17-18, 1534, the posting of irwuhing Protes¬ 
tant placards on Park buildings and the King’s owm dejors changed him from 
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a protector of humanists into a peraccuror of heredL’s. Rabehk had again 
concealed his authorship, but it was widely suspected, and he had good rea¬ 
son to fear that the Sorbonne, carrying the King in its train* would demand 
the scandalous writer's head. Again Jean du Belky came to his rescue. Now 
a cardinaJ, tlie genial churchman snatched the endangered scholar-physi- 
cian-pomographer out of his Lyons den and took him to Rome (1535)- It 
was Rabelais" luck to find there an enlightened poi>e. Paul III forgave him 
his neglect of his monastic and priestly duties, and gave hini pemiission to 
practice medicine. A^irmeJidc honorable Rabekis expunged from future edi¬ 
tions of his now “double-backed"* book the passages most offensive to ortho¬ 
dox caste; and when Etienne Dolet played a trick on hhi by publishing, 
without permission, an unex pur gated edition, he crossed him from the roster 
of his friends. Under the protection of the Cardinal he studied again at 
Montpellier, received the dfsetorate in medicine, lectured to large audiences 
there, and then returned to Lyons to resume hk iife as physician and scholar. 
In June 1537, Dolet described hint as conducting an anatomy lesson by dis¬ 
secting an executed criminal before an assemblage of students. 

Thereafter wc know only snatches of his undulant career. He was in the 
suite of the King at the historic meeting of Francis 1 and Charles V in Algucs- 
morres (July 1538)* Two years later w'e find him at Turin as physician to 
Guillaume du RcUay, brother to the Cardinal, and now French ambassador 
ri> Savoy. About dus rime .spies found in Rabelais' correspondence some 
items that raised a flurry in Paris. He hurried to the capital, faced the matter 
out bravely, and was exonerated by the King (1541). Despite renewed con¬ 
demnations of GdTgiTwrwj and by the Sorbonne* Francis gave 

the harassed author a minor post in the gtivcmment as ffnUre dcs requites 
(commissioner of petitions), and official permission to publish Book Two of 
PjTTfjgrwe/, vvhich Rabelais gratefully dedicated to Marguerite of Na^iirre. 
The volume aroused such commotion among the theologians that R:jiielals 
jjudged It discreet to take refuge in Aler/^ then part of the Empire. There he 
sensed for a year as physician in the city hospital {15415-47). In [54S he 
thought ir safe to return to Lyons* and in 1549 to Paris. Finally his ecclesi¬ 
astical protectors secured hk appointment (1551) as parish priesE of jMcu- 
don* just southwest of the capitak and the hunted, aging gadfly resmned 
his sacerdotal robes. Apparently he delegated the duties of hk benefice to 
subordinates, and confined himself to using the income.^ So far as wc kno^v 
he was still cure of Meudon when, a bir anomalously* he published ’ivhat is 
now Book Four of his work (155^), This was dedicated to Odet, Cardinal 
de Chatilkm, presumably with permission; evidently there were then in 
France high churchmen of the le^iming and lenience of the Italian Rcnai.s- 
sance cardinals. Nevertheless the book w as dentmneed by the Sorbonne* and 
its sale was forbidden by the P^rlcnicfn. Francis I and Marvueritc w^rc now 
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dead, and Rabelais found no favor wirb the somber Henry IL He absented 
himself for a while from Paris, but soon returned. Tliere, after a long illness, 
he died (April p, 1553)* An old story tells how, when he was asked on his 
deathbed where he expected to go^ he answered, Je vats chercber tm fp^iind 
peut~^tre--*'l go to s«k a great perhaps/" ™ Alts, ir h a legetrd. 


2 . 

The Prologue to Book One (originally Bt:>ok Two) gives ar once the taste 
and smell of the whole: 

jMost noble imd illustrious drinkers, and you clirice precious 
pockified blades (for to you and none else do I dedicate my writ¬ 
ings). .., To have eyed the outride of 51 ocrmtcs and esteemed of him 
bv his external appearance, you would not have given the peel of an 

ofiioTi for him_You, my good disdples, and some other jolly fouh 

of case and tdsure, reading the pleasant titles of some books of our 
invention... arc too ready to judge that there is nothing in them but 
jests, mockeries, lascivious discourse, and recreative lies. ,. . But ... 
in the perusal of this treatise you shall find *.. a doctrine of a more 
profound and nlistract consideration . , . as u cU in what enneemeth 
our religion, is matter5 of public state, and life economicaL . . , A 
certain addle-headed coxcomb saith [illj <if my books, but a itreft 
for him.... Frolic now^ inv lads* cheer up your hearts, and joy fully 
read, ... Pull away. Supernaculum] 

This is Urquhart's famed translation, which sometimes overdoes the origi¬ 
nal, but IS here quite faithful to it, even with pithy words now no longer 
permitted in learned discourse* In these two paragraphs we have Rabelais^ 
spirit and aim: serious satire clothed in neck-saving buffooneryp and some¬ 
times smeared udth unfumigated smut. \Ye proceed at our own risk^ thank¬ 
ful that the printed word does not smelh and misting tn find some dbmonds 
in the dunghilL 

Giirgmtua begins with a peerless genealogy Scriptural in form. The 
father of the giant was Crangousser, King of Utopia^ the mother w*as Gor- 
garncUc. She bore him for eleven months, and when her pains began rficir 
friends gathered for a mery bout of winei alleging that nature abhors a 
vacuum. *'On with a sheep's courage!” the proud father tells his wife pain- 
Icsslyj “disj>atch this boy^ and we will speedily fall to work .., making an¬ 
other.** For a moment she wish^ him the fate of Abelard; he propose to 
accomplish this forthx^dth, but she changes her mind. The unborn Gar- 
gantna, finding the usual outlet of maternity blocked by an untimely as- 
rringent, "'entered the vena cava** of Gar game! le, climbed through her 
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diaphragm and neck, and “issued forth by the left cu” As soon as he was 
born he cried out, so loudly that two counties heard him, A boireS a boire/ 
i J&oire/—“Drink! drink! drink!” I7t9i3 cans of milk were set aside for his 
nourishment, but he early showed a preference for wine. 

When it came rime to educate the young giant, and make him fit to succeed 
to the throne, he received as tutor Maitre Jobelin, who made a dolt of him 
by stuffing Ills memory with dead facts and befuddling his reason mth 
Scholastic aipiment. Driven to a desperate expedient, Gargantua turned the 
boy over to the humanist Ponocrates. Teacher and pupil went otT to Paris 
to get the latest education. Gargantua rode on a tremendous mare, whose 
swishing tail cut dowm vast forests as she proceeded; hence part of France 
is a plain. Arrived in Paris, Gargantua alighted on a tower of Notre DaniC; 
he took a fancy to the bells, and purloined them to hang them about his 
horse’s neck. Ponocrates began the re-education of the spoiled giant by giv¬ 
ing him an enormous purgative to cleanse the bowels and the brain, which 
are near allied. So pui^ed, Gargantua became enamored of education; he 
t>egan zealously to train at once his body, his mind, and his character; he 
studied the Bible, the classics, and the arts; he learned to play the lute and the 
virginal and to enjoy music; he ran, jumped, wrestled, climbed, and swam; 
he practiced riding, jousting, and the skills needed in war; he hunted to 
develop his courage; and to develop his lungs he shouted so that all Paris 
heard him. 1 Ic visited metalworkers, stonecutters, goldsmiths, alchemists, 
weavers, watchmakers, printers, dyers, and “giving them somewhat to 
drink," studied their crafts; be took part every day in some us'cful physical 
work; and sometimes he went to a lecture, or a trial, or to “the sermons of 
evangelical preachers" (aProrestant couch). 

Amid ail this education Gargantua was suddenly called back to his father's 
realm, for another king, Picrocholc, had declared war on Grangousicr. 
\Vhy? Rabelais steals a story from Plutarch’s Life of FynbuSj and tells how 
Picrochole's generals boasted of the lands they would conquer under his 
leadership: France, Spain, Portugal, xAlgeria, Italy, Sicily, Crete. Cyprus, 
Rhodes, Greece, Jerusalem.... Pkrochole rejoices and sw'ells. Bur an old 
philosopher asks him: “What shall be the end of so many labors and crosses?” 
“When we return,” ausvvers Picrocholc, “we shall sir down, rest, and be 
merry.” “Bur," suggests the philosopher, “if by chance you should never 
come back, for the voyage is long and dangerous, were it not better for us 
t<» take our rest now?" “Enough,” cried Pkrochole; "go forward; 1 fear 
nothing.... Me that loves me, follow me" (1, xxxui), Gargantua’s horse al* 
most wins the war against Picrocholc by drowTiing thousands of rhe enemy 
with one simple easement. 

But the real hero of the w'ar was Friar John, a monk who loved fighting 
more than praying, and w'ho let his philosophical curiiisity venture into the 
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most dang^erous sMe)'^. *'\\Tiat is the reason/* he asks* ^"rhat the tMghs of a 
gentlewoman are alwa\is fresh and cool?”—and thongh he finds nothing 
about this engaging problan in Aristotle or Plutarch^ he himself gi%'cs an- 
s%^'crs rich in femoraJ erudition. All the King’s men like him, feed and \^'inc 
him to his paunch’s content; diev inrite him to cake off his monastic robe to 
allow more eatings but he fears that without it he will not have so good an 
appetite. Ail the faults that the Protestant tefonners alleged against the 
monks are sneirized through chLs jolly member of rheir tribe: their idleness, 
gluttony, guz/Jing^ p raver-mu nib ling, and bostilitj'- to all but a narrowing 
range of study and ideas. ^*ln our abbey/* says Friar John, *Sve never study, 
for fear of the mumfis” (L xxxik). 

Gargantua ptoiKised to reward the Friar’s good fighting by making him 
abbot of an existing nionastery, but John begged instead to be given the 
means of establishing a new abbey, with rules '^contrary to aH others.” Firsts 
there should be no encompassing avails; inmarcs are to be free to Jeave at 
their pleasure. Second, there is to be no exclusion of women; however, only 
such women shall enter as arc "“fair, well-featured, of a sweer disposition,” 
and between the ages of ten and fifteen. Third, only men between twelve 
and eighteen will be accepted, and rbey mtist be comely, and of good 
birth and manners; no sors or bigots may apply, no beggars, lawyers, judg^, 
scribes, usurers, gold-graspers, or “sniveling hypocritesp” Fourth, no vows 
of chastity, povem% or obedience; the members may marr\\ enjoy wealth, 
and in all matrers be free. The abbcj^ Is tu he called Thcleme, or ^\Tiat You 
^Vilk and its sole rule will he Ftih ce qiie v&iis vouldrm—'‘iyo what you wish.” 
For "men that are free, wcilbom, well-bred, and conversant in honest com¬ 
panies, have naturally an instinct and spur that prompteth them to virtuous 
actions and withdraws them from vice; and this instinct is called Honor” 
{I, Ivii) , Gargantua provided the funds for this aristocratic anarchism, and 
the abbey rorge according to specifications which Rabelais gave in such detail 
that architects havT made drawings of it. He prarided for it a 1ibrar\% a 
theater^ a suTinming pool, a tennis court, a football field, a chapel, a garden, 
a hunting parkt orchards, stables, and 9,5 rooms. It ^vas an American 
hotel in vacation land. Rabelais forgot to provide a kitchen, or to explain 
w ho would do the menial work in this paradise. 


3. Pmtagn/el 

After Carganma had succeeded his father as king he took his rum at 
procreation and pcdagogJ^ At the age of “four hundred fourscore forty and 
four years” he begot Pantagruel on Badebec, w ho died in giving birth; 
whereat Gargantua “wept Uke a cow'” for his wife, and “laughed like a 
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caLP^ over his robust soju Pantagniel grew up to Brobdingriagian propor- 
tioas. In one of his meaJs he inadvertently swallowed a maOs who had to be 
excavated by a mining operation m the young giant*s d^esdve tract. WTien 
Pantagnicl went to Paris for his higher schoolirig Gargancua sent him a letter 
redolent of the Renaissance: 


Mcwt dear sozsr: 

... Although my deceased father^ oi happy mcmoiy, Grangousier, 
had bent his best endeavors to make me profit in all perfecdon and 
polincaJ knowledge, and that my labor and study was fully corre¬ 
spondent to+ vea, went beyond his desire; nevcrchclcssv as thou may^sr 
well understanci the rime then W 2 S not so proper and fit for learning 
as it is at present. *. for that time was darksome^ obscured wddi clouds 
of ignorance, and savoring a Utde of the infelicicy and calamity of the 
Goths, w^ho had, wherever they sec footing, destroyed ^ goad 
Heemture, which in my age hath by the divine gtxidness been restored 
unto its former light and digmt^^ and that with such amendment and 
increase of knowledge, that now hardly should I he admitted unto die 
first form of the litde gnnunar^hool bo)^. . _ . 

Now the mipds of men arc qualified with all manner of discipline, 
and the old sciences revived wliich for many ages were extinct; now 
the learned languages are to their pristine purity r^ored—vis., Greek 
(without w'hich a man may be ashamed to account himself a scholar), 
Hebrew, Arabic, Chaldean, and Latin, Frintiiig likewise is now' in use, 
so elegant, and so correct, rhar better cannot be imagined. .», 

I intend,,. that thou learn the languages perfeedy.,.. Let there be 
no history' which thou shah not have ready in thy inemory*... Of 
the liberal am of geometry, arithmetic, and mutic^ 1 gave thee some 
taste w hen thou w'ert yet Utde .., proceed further in them.... As for 
astronomy, study all the rules thereof; let pass nevertheless . . . 
astrology ,. ^ as being nothing else but plain cheats and vanities. As 
for the dvii Uw^^ of that [ w^nuld have dice to know^ the texts by 
heart, and then to confer them with philosophy * + ^ 

The works of nature [ would have dice study exactly..,, Fail not 
most carefully to peruse the books of the Greek, Arabian, and Latin 
phpidans, not despiang the talmudists and cibalists; and by frequent 
anatomies get thee the perfect knowledge of the microcosnv which 
b man. And at some hours of the day apply thy mind to the study of 
the Holy Scriptures: first in Greek the New' Testament... then the 
Old Testament tn Flebrew', , * * 

But because, as die wise man Solomon saith, wisdom entereth not 
into a molidous mind, and lienee without conscience is but the ruin 
of the soul; it bchooveth thee to serve, to love, to fear God. , . . Be 
ser\iceablc to all thy neighbors, and love them as thyself; reverence 
ihy preceptors; shun the convemtion of thoftc whom thou dsiresc 
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not tn resemble, and reeeive not in vain the graces which God hath 
bestowed upon tliee. And when thau shalt see that thoti hast attained 
t» aU die knowledge that is to be acquired in chat part, renini unto me, 
that I miy see thee, and give thee my blessing before I die.. ., 

Thy father, 
Gargavtc-a ” 

Pantagruel studied zealously, learned many bnguages, and might have be¬ 
come a bonkworni had, lie not met Panurge. Here again, et'en more than in 
Friar John, the subordinate character stands out more ckarly than his master, 
as Sancho Panza sometimes outshines the Don, Rabelais docs not find full 
scope for his irreverent humor and riotous vocabulary in Gargantua or 
PantagTiiel; he needs this quarter-scoundrel, quarrcr-Iawyer, quarter-Villon, 
quancr-philosopher as a vehicle for his satire. Ife describes Panurge (vvhich 
means “Ready to do anything”) as lean like a starving cat, walking gingerly 
“as if he trod on eggs”; a gallant fellow, but a little lecherous, and “subject 
to a kind of disease .., called lack of money”; a pick|KickeT, a “lewd rogue, 
a cozener, a drinker .,, and very dissolute fellow,'* but ‘‘otherwise the best 
and most virtuous man in the world” (II, xiv, xvi). Into Panurge’s mouth 
Rabelais puts his most ribald allies. Panurge particularly resented the habit 
vvhich the ladies of Paris adopted, of buttoning their blouses up the back; 
he sued the women in court, and might have lost, but he threatened to starr 
a similar custom with male cvhttes, whereupon the court decreed that 
w'omcn must leave a modest but passable opening in front (II, xvii). Angered 
by a tt‘Oman who scorned him, Panui^ sprayed her skirts, while she knelt 
in prayer at church, with the effluvia of an itching pet; when the lady 
emerged, all the 600,014 male dogs of Paris pursued her w'ith unanimous and 
indefatigable devotion (II, xjd-jccii). Pantagrucl, himself a very mannerly 
prince, takes to this rascal as a relief from philosophy, and invites him on 
every expedition. 

.A-s the story rollicks on into Book Three. Panurge debates with himself 
and others whether he should marry. 1 k lists the arguments pro and con 
rhrotigh a hundred pages, some sparkling, many vvcarLsr»mc; but in those 
pages w'c tneer the mm w ho married a dumb wife, and the renowned jurist 
Dridlegoosc, W'ho arrives at his soundest judgments by throwing dice. The 
Prologue CO Book Four catches a cue from Lucian and descrilres a “con¬ 
sistory of gods” in heaven, with Jupiter complaining about the unearthly 
chaos reigning on the earth, the thirty wars going on at once, the mutual 
hatreds of the peoples, the divisions of theologies, the sjdlogisms of the phi¬ 
losophers. “WTiat shall we do with this Ramus and Galland ,., w ho together 
are setting all Paris bv the cars?" Priapus counsels him to turn rhese two 
Pierres into stonc.s f pierres); here RabeiaLs steals a pun from Scripture, 
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Returning to earth, he records in Books Four and Five * the long GuUi- 
verian voyages of Pantagruel, Panurge, Friar John, and a royal Utopian 
fleet to find the Temple of the Holy Bottle, and to ask whether Panurge 
should marry. After a score of adventures, satirb.ing Lenten fasts, Protes* 
tant pope-haters, bigot pope-olators, monks, dealers in fake antiques, laiAyers 
(“furred cats'’), &holastic philosophers, and historians, the expedition 
reaches the Temple. Over ilic portal is a Greek inscripnon to the effect 
that “in wine there is truth.” In a near-by fountain is a half-submerged bottle, 
from which a voice emerges, gurglmg, Trinc; and the priestess Bacbtic ex¬ 
plains that wine is the best philosophy, and that “not laughing but drink¬ 
ing . cool, delicious v™e ... is the distinguishing character of man." 
Panurge is happy to have the oracle confirm what he has known all the time. 
He resolves to eat, drink, and be married, and to take the consequences 
manfully. He rings an obscene hymeneal chant, and Baebue dismisses the 
party \nth a blessing; “.May that intellectual sphere whose center is every¬ 
where, and its circumference no'whcre, whom we call Goo. keep you in His 
Almighty protectiotl” (V, xlvU), So, with a typical blend of lubricity and 
philosophy, the great romance comes to an end. 


4 , The fester 

\\'h.tt sense is there behind this nonsense, and is there any wisdom in this 
demijohn of Falernian-Priapcan hilarity? “We country clowrui,” Rabelais 
makes one of his asses say, "are somewhat gross, and apt to knock words 
out of joint" ( V, vii). He loves words, has an endless supply of them, and 
invent2 thousand morcj he draws them, like Shakespeare, from every occu¬ 
pation and profession, every field of philosophy, theology, and law. He 
makes lists of adjectives, nouns, or verbs, as if for the pleasure of contem¬ 
plating them (III. xxxviii); he multiplies synonyms in an ecstasy of redun¬ 
dancy; this pleonasm was already an old trick on the French srage."^ It Is 
part of Rabelais’ boundlc,ss and uncontrollable humor, an overflow beside 
which even the humor of .Aristophanes or Moliere Is a modest trickle. His 
coarsen css Is another phase of this unmanageable flux. Perhaps some of it 
was a reaction against monastic asceticism, some of it the anatomical indif¬ 
ference of a ph\'rician,»)mc of it a bold defiance of pedantic precision; much 
of it svas in the manner of the age. Undoubtedly Rabelais carries It to 
excess; after a dor.cn pages of urogenital, excretory, and gaseous details we 

■ B<»|£ Five WB publiilirii in (sfli. nine yean after RalieW dcarh. Tnbayy the (im 
fificcn chapters wm left hy Rahclais; the RitiaJning thim'-tM'd ar= of dj:Mib[fur autheiitic- 
ity. 
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wean^ and rurti Another generation of classic influence virould be 

needed to tame such volcanic exuberance into disciplined fomu 

We forgive these faults because Rabelais' style runs away with us^ as 
with him. It is an unpretentious, unJiteran" snde, natural, easy, flo’wing, just 
the medium for telling a long storj^ The secret of his vety^e is iraaginarion 
plus energy plus clarity; he secs a thousand things unobscnxd by most of us, 
notes ifinumerable quirks of dress and conduct and speech, unites them 
fantastical I Vi and sets the mixtures chasing one another over the sportive 
page. 

He borrows right and lefn as rhe custom w^as, and w ich Shakespeare's 
cuse, that he betters everything that he steals. He help himself to hundreds 
of proverbial snatches from Erasmus" and follows many a lead 

from The Pnrhe of Folly or the Colloquies* He assimilates half a hundred 
items from Plucarcht years before Amyor’s translation opened that treasury 
of greatness to any literate thief. He appropriates Lucianos “heavenly dis¬ 
course,'* and Folengo's tale of the sclf-drowmed sheep; he finds in the 
comedies of hk time the story of the man w'^ho regretted that he had cured 
his wife's S}K:cchlcssncss; and he uses a hundred sugge^ons from the fabliaus 
and interludes that had rolled dowm from medieval France* In describing 
the voyages of Pantagrucl he leans on the narratives that w^cre being issued 
fay the explorers of the New World and rhe Far East. Yet, with all this bor¬ 
rowing,, there Is no author more original; and only in Shakespeare and Cer¬ 
vantes do we find imagimtive creations so lusty with life as Friar John and 
Pan urge. Rabelais himself^ however^ is the main creation of the book, a 
composite of Fantagrueh FrUr John, PanurgCi Erasmus, Vesalius, and Jon¬ 
athan Swift, babblings bubbling^ smashing idols, loving life. 

Because he loved life he flayed those w'ho made it less lovable* Perhaps he 
was a bit too hard on the monks who had been unable to share his huj^ianisric 
devotions. He must have been clawed by a lawyer or for he tears their 
fur revengefully. Mark my words^ he warns his reuders, *^if you live but 
six Ohmipiads and the age of two ds>gs more, you"U see these law-cats lords 
of all Europe/^ But he lays his whip also upon judges* SclinlastlcSt theologians, 
historknst travelers, indulgence peddlers^ and women. There k hardly ^ good 
word for u^omen in all the book; chk is Rabelais* blindest spot^ per hap 
the price he paid, as monk and priest and bachelor, for never earning tender¬ 
ness. 

‘Partisans have debated whether he was a Catholic, a Protestant, a free¬ 
thinker* or an atheist. Calvin thought him an atheist; and “my own belief/' 
concluded his lover Anatole France, “is that he believed nothing.’*®* Ar 
times he wrote like the most irreverent cynic* as in the language of the 
sheep drover abi>ur the best way to fertilize a field (IV^ vii)* He ridiculed 
fasting, indulgences, inqukitots, decretals, and enjoyed explaining the an- 
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atomics] requisites for bccoming^ a pope (IV', xlviii). He had evidently no 
belief in hell {II, xxx). He echoed the Protestant argujnents that the papacy 
was draining the nations of their gold (IV, liii), and that the cardinals of 
Rome lived lives of glurtony and hypocrisy (IV, iviii-ix). He sympathized 
with the French heretics; Pantagruel, he says, did not stay long in Toulouse, 
because there they “bum their regents alive, like red herrings”—referring 
to the cxecudou of an hcredcaJ professor of Jaw (II, v) . But his Protestant 
sympathies seem to have been limited to those who were humanists. He fol¬ 
lowed Erasmus admiringly, but only mildly favored Luther, and he turned 
with distaste from the dogmatism and puritanism of Calvin, He was tolerant 
of everj’thing but intolerance. Like nearly all the humanists, when driven to 
choose, he preferred Catholicism with its legends, intolerance, and art to 
Protestantism with its predestination, intoleiance, and purity, He repeatedly 
affirmed his faith in the fundamentals of Christianity, but thL; may have been 
the prudence of a man who, in defense of his opinions, was willmg to go to 
the stake cxcliusively. He loved his definition of God so well that he (or his 
condnuator) repeated it (111, xiii; V, xlvii). He apparently accepted the im- 
mortalit)' of the soul (11, ^iii; IV, xxvii), but in general he preferred scatology 
to eschatology, Far el called him a renegade fur accepting the pastorate of 
Meudon,^ but this was understood, by donor and recipient, as merely a way 
of caring. 

His real faith was in Nature, and here, perhaps, he was as trustful and 
credulous as his orthodox neighbors. He believed that ultimately the forces 
of Nature work for good, and he underestimated her neutrality as between 
men and fieas. Like Rousseau, and against Luther and Calvin, he believed in 
the narural goodness of man; or, like other humanists, he was confident that 
a good education and a good environment would make men good. Like 
Montaigne, he counseled men to follow Nature, and possibly he looked 
with impish unconcern on w^hat would then happen to society and civili¬ 
zation, In describing the Abbey of Thcleme he seemed to be preaching 
philosophical anarchism, but it w^as nor so; he would admit to it only those 
whose good breeding, education, and sense of honor would fit them for the 
trials of frcedf>m. 

His final philosophy w'as "Pantagruelism.” This must nor be confused 
with the useful weed Pantagruelion, which is merely hemp, and whose final 
virtue is that it can make appropriate neckties for criminals. Pantagruelism 
is living like Pantagruel—in a genial and tolerant fellowship with Nature 
and men, in grateful enjo)Tnent of all the good things of life, and in cheerful 
acceptance of our inescapable vicissitudes and ttrminadon. Once Rabelais 
defined Plantagrudism as vne ceruhie gaieri tfeiprit c(mfite de meptis det 
choses fortultes—'n certain gaictv-^ of spirit preserved in contempt of the 
accidents of life” (IV, Prologue). It combined Zeno the Stoic, Diogenes 
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rhe Cynicg and EpicimiS: to bear alJ itamrai events unth equanimityt 
view without offense all natural impulses and operations, and to enjoy every 
sane pleasure \vithout puritanic inhibitions or theological remorse, Panta- 
grucl "took all things in good part, and utterpreced every action in the best 
sense^ he neither vexed nor disquieted himself . * * since all the goods that 
the earth contains .., arc nor of so much worth as chat we should for them 
disturb or disorder our emotions^ trouble or perplex our senses or spirits” 
(HIt K). We must not exaggerate the epicurean element in this philosophy; 
Rabelais* Utanics to wine were more verbal than alcoholic: they do nor 

^ m- 

quite comport with a cvntcmj'iornry's dcscnptkm of him as a man of "serene, 
gracious, and open countenance";™* the wine he celebrated was the wine of 
life. And this pretended Lord of Dipsopthilv put into the mouth of Gargantua 
3 sentence thst in ten words phrases the challenge of our own time: '*&ience 
without cortsdence is but the ruin of the soul” (11. viii). 

Franee has treasured Rabelais more than any other of her giants of the pen 
except Montaigne, Moliere, and V'oltaire. Iti his own centurv Etienne Pas- 
quier called him the greatest writer of the age. In the seventeenth century, 
as manners stiffened under lace and perukes, and classic form became liter* 
ally de rigrtewr, he lost some standing in the nation's memory; but even then 
Moliere, Racine, and La Fontaine were confessedly influenced by him; 
Fontenelle, La Bruy ere, and Mme. de Sevigne loved him, and Pascal ap¬ 
propriated his definition of God. Voltaire began by despising hLs coarseness, 
and ended by becoming hLs devotee. As the French language changed, 
Rabelais became almost unintelligible to French readers in the nineteeiith 
century; and perhap he is now more popular in the F.nglish-sjwaking W'orld 
than in France, For in and id93 SirThomas Urqiihart published a trans¬ 
lation of Books One and Three into virile English a.s exuberant as the original; 
Peter dc .Moneux completed the version in 1708; and by the work of these 
men Gargantva and PaJitagmel became an English classic. Swdft stole from 
it as if by right of clergy, and Hteme must have found in it snmc leaven for 
hLs wHr. it is among the books that l>elong to the literature nor of a country^ 
but of the world. 


VI. RONSAXn .AND THK H.EIADE 

Meanwhile a veritable flood of poetry was pouring over France. We know 
some zoo French poets in the reigns of Francis and his sons; and these w-ere 
no vapid mourners in an unheeding wilderness; they were wariiois in a 
literary battle—form vs, content, Ronsard vs. Rabelais—that dEtemuned the 
character of French literature till the Revolution, 

A complex ecstasy inspired them. They longed to rival the Greeks and 
Romans in purity of style and perfection of form, and the Italian sfimictecrs 
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in gmct of sjxcch and iTii^^gerv^ neii-er the less they were resolved to write 
not in Latin, like the scholars who were instructing and exciting them, but 
in their native Ftenchj and at the same time they proposed to mellow and 
refine that still rough tongue by reaching it words, phrases, constnictions, 
and ideas judiciously pilfered from the classics. The episodic furmlcssness of 
Rabelais" romance made it, in their eyes, a crude vessel of clay hastily turned 
by hand, unpainted and ntiglazed. They w ould add to bis earthly vitality the 
discipline of form earefullv designed, and of feeling rationally controlled. 

The classical crusade began in the Lyons of Rabelais himself. jMaorice 
Seve spent parr of his life locating, as he thought, the tomb of Petrarch 
Laura, then composed 446 stanzas to his own desired Delie; and in the me Ian - 
choly delicacy of his verse he cleared a path for Rormrd. 1 lis ablest competi¬ 
tor in Lyons ’^vas a ivoman, Louise Labe, w^ho, in full armor, fought like 
another Joan at Perpignan, and then cooled into marriage with a ropc-itiaker 
who winked in Idndly Gallic fashion at her subsidiary amours. She read 
Greek, Latin, Italian, and Spanish, played the lute alluringly, kept a salon 
for her rivals and her lovers, and wrote some of the earhest and finest son¬ 
nets in the French language. Wc might judge her fame from her funeral 
(1566)^ which, said a chroniclert a triumph. She was carried through 
the dtj" with her face uncov ered, and her head crow ned with a floral wreath. 
Death could do nothing to disfigure her, and the people of Lvons covered 
her grave viith flowers and tears,”®' lliruugh these Lyonese poets the 
Petrarchan stjde and moot! passed up to Paris, and entered the Pleiade. 

The ver\' w ord w as a classic echo, for in the Alexandria of the third cen¬ 
tury before Christ a galaxy of seven poets had likewise been named from 
the comtcllation that commemorated the seven mythological daughters of 
Atlas and Pleione. Ronsard, brightest star in the FreneJv Pleiade, rarely used 
that term, and his models were Anacreon and Horace rather than Alexan- 
drbn Theocritus or Callimachus. It was in 1548, at an inn in Touraine, that 
he met Joachim du Bellay, and cons^pired with him to make French poetry 
classical. They won to their enterprise four other young poets—Antoine de 
Half, Rctni Belleau, Etienne JodcHc, and Ponrhus de Tlivard; and chev were 
joined also by the scholar jean Dorat, w'hose lecttircs on Greek literature at 
the College de France and the Gdlcgc de Coqueret fired them wbth enthusi¬ 
asm for the lyric singers of ancient Greece, They called themselves La 
BrigMer and vow^cd to rescue the French muse froni the coarse hands of 
Jean de Meung and Rabdais, and the loose measures of ^"illon and Alarot. 
They nirned their noses from the riotous language and privy vv^isdom of 
Gargmtiiii and Pjntisgrjiel; they found no classic restraint in those jumbled 
verba and adjectiv'es, those coprophllic ecstasies, no feeling for beauty of 
form in w^oman, nature, or art. A hostile critic, seeing them seven, dubbed 
them La PlSiade. Their victor)^ turned the w ord into a flag of fame. 
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In 1549 Du Bellay priKlainied the lingtiisric program of the Brigade in a 
Defense et illaitratiort de la longue frmfoyse. By defense he meant that the 
French language could be enabled to express all that the classic tongues had 
uttered; by he meant that French could rake on new luster, could 

brighten and polish itself, by putting aside the rough speech of prevaJent 
French prose, and the ballad, roundel, virclay forms of French poesy, and 
purify and enrich itself bv importing classical terms and studying classical 
forms, as in Anacreon, Theocritus, Virgil, Horace, and Petrarch. For to che 
Plciadc Petrarch was already a classic, and the sounei was the most perfect 
of all literary forms. 

Pierre de Ronsard realized in his verse the ideals that Du BcUav voiced in 
splendid proJie, He came of a recently ennobled family; his father was ?njitre 
ithStEl to Francis 1 , and for some rime Pierre lived at the brilliant court. He 
was snccesrively page to the Dauphin Francis, then [o the Mudeleine who 
nianrlcd James V of Scotland, then ecuyer or squire ro the fururc Henry II. 
He looted forw ard to milirary exploits* but at sixteen he began to grow deaf, 
tie sheathed his sword and brandished a pen. He fell in with \^irgil by acci¬ 
dent, and saw' in him a perfecdon of form and speech as yet unknown in 
France, Dorat led him on from Larin ro Greek* and taughr him ro read 
Anacreom Aeschylus, Pindar* Are^ophanes. “O Master!” cried the youth, 
“why have you hidden these riches from me so long?** ^ At twenty-four he 
met Du Bellay. Thereafter he divided his rime devotedly among song^, 
woman, and wine. 

His Odeit (1550) completed the lyric revolt. They frankly imitated Hor¬ 
ace, but they introduced the ode into French poecry% and stood on their ow'n 
feet In purity of language, elegance of phrase, precision of form. Two years 
later* in the i8j sonnets of Iiis Afuours^ he took Petrarch as his ttiodck and 
achieved a grace and refinement never surpassed in French poetrj% He wTOte 
to be sung^ and many of hk poems ivcre put to music during his lifetime, 
some by famous composers like Jannequin and GouditncL He offered to the 
women he courted the old invitation to make play while beauty shines, bur 
even on that ancient theme he struck an original note, as when he warned 
one prudent lass that she would someday regret having lost the opportunit)^ 
of being seduced by so renowned a hard: 

OiiUTid vom Men wW/fe. au soir^ i b chdndAle^ 

Assise impT^s du feu^ demsant et filimt, 

Drrez chantmt Tites vers, en vous fmerveUl^t: 

R^nsard me c^i^brait du tempi qtie fitais belle. 

Lots vous n'aurez jmwfe i>yant setle nouveUef 
Desiit sous le hbeur i denji soinmneiljns^ 

Qtfi m bruit de son nmn ne sbdle 
RemsTent votre num de loiamge hrmwttelic. 
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/e str^ soHt la terre et, jantdme Jiwf Of, 

Far les oinbrfi myTtaa jo prsndrd wion repos; 

Vous sercz aa foy^ une x'ieille acct&upie, 

Rcgrettant thoji amom or votre futr dedmn, 

ViveSj ri Tfi'en croyez, n^atteiidez i dermin; 

Cueillifz dh mijotTriPhiti tesroses de la vie* 

The exalntiun of style suited well the court of Catherine de Medicis, 
\n'ho had brought to France an Italian retinue bearing Petrarch in their books. 
The new poet—hard of hearing but proud of carriage, ivith martial figure, 
[Toldcn hair and beard, and the face orPrariteles* Hmwej-bccame a favorite 
of Catherine, Henry II, Mary Stuart, even of EJbabeth of England, who, as 
his seventeenth cousin, sent him a diamond ring. The Greco-Roman my¬ 
thology’ of the Pleiadc was welcomed; when the poets talked of Olympus 
the court acknowledged the complimetic; ** Henry became Jupiter, Cather¬ 
ine Juno, Diane Diana; and the sculpture of Goujon confirmed the com¬ 
parison. 

When Henry died, Charles IX continued to befriend Ronsard, not quire 
to good result, for the young monarch wanted an epic about France to 
match the Aetield. “I can give death,” wTote the royal rimpleton, "but you 
can give immortality.”^ Ronsard began a Frarictade, but found his muse 
too ^ort of breath for so long a run; soon he gave up the pretense, and re- 
lumed to lyrics and love. He passed peacefully into old age, protected from 
the noise «f the world, safely conservative in politics and religion, revcrcti 
by younger minstrels, and respected by all but death. It came in I5ft5. He 
w'as buried at Tours, bur Paris gave him an Olympian funeral, in Avhich all 
the notables of the capital marched to hear a bishop intone an oraisort 
iimihre. 

Tlie poets who called him prince produced many volumes of verse, 
JeUcate but dead. iMost of diem, like the master, were pagans who at their 
case professed CarhoUc ortbodoxv', and scorned the moralistic Huguenots. 
How'cvcr poor these poets might be in pocket, they were aristocrats in pride, 
sometimes in blood, and they wtocc for a circle that had the leisure to relish 
form. Rabelais returned their hostillry by ridiculing their pedanm% their 
scivdlc imitation of Greek and Roman meters, phrases, and epithets, their 
rhin echoes of ancient themes and Petrarchan conceits and laments. In chat 

* pitwc tnmikdoii fccnii berrer rfmn m aubuiurd fprong pf and Idioms iniN 

dm brms^ “‘Wticn yaa ^hali be vtiy uld, sraied at «cnijig besde rhe fire, chanuig inJ 
scu ing by candlelight, von will rectic my pcwii^ und manacling wUl say, 'Rcnosard bLazoned 
my name when I was fW^' Then no one uf your helpers, though half lulled to sleep by the 
inurmur of their Iddcti^ but; hcLnng tbese word*, itmse thciroclves at the sound of my 
name,, blessing your fate to hav'c such dcaihkiis pr]i«c+ 1 shall be then beneath che eanh^ a 
phanrewn ti-idtout bonci; I *hal1 be taking my repme hencath the itbadc of myrtle treev You, 
an old bent before your hearth, will then regret my love and your proud disdain, 

yVE now't hcliEAi: [PC, wab not for mmorrow; gariicr the rfw« of lift? that Wnom today!" 
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conflict between niinjraltsni and classicism the fare of French litexaturc was 
decided. The poets and tragic dramatists of France would choose rhe 
straight and narrow path of perfect structure and chiseled grace; the prose 
writers would aim to please by force of substance alone. Hence French 
poetrj' before the Revolution Ls untranslatable; the vase of form cannot 
be shattered and then be refashioned in an alien mold. In niiieteenth-century 
France the two streams met, the half-truths merged, content married form, 
and French prose became supreme. 


VIL W’VATT AND SURREY 

Not as a flood, but as a river flowing through n^any outlets to the 
the influence of Italy passed through France and reached England. The 
scholarship of one generation inspired the literature of the next; the divine 
revelation of ancient Greece and Rome became the Bible of the Renaissance. 
In 14S6 the plan's of Plautus were staged in Italv, and soon thereafter at 
the rival courts of Francis 1 and Henry VIII. In 1508 Bibbiena's Calandra 
began the vernacular classic comedy in Italy; in 1 Jodelie’s Cleopatre 
captive began the vernacular classic tragedy in France; m H5] Nicholas 
Udall produced the first English comedy in classical form. Ralph Roister 
Do/j-fer, said a critic, “smelt of Plautus”; it did; bur it smelled of England 
too, and of that robust humor that Shakespeare would serve to the ground^ 
lings at the Elutabethan theaters. 

The Italian influence appeared brightest in the poetry of the Tudor reigns. 
The medieval style survived in such pretty ballads asThe Not-bnni'tte Mayd 
(1511); bur when the poets who basked in the sun of young Henry V'lII 
rook to verse their ideal and model were Petrarch and his CiTfizomere. Just 
a year before Eluabetb’s accession, Richard Tottel, a London printer, pub¬ 
lished a AlisceUany in which the poems of turn distinguished courtiers re¬ 
vealed rhe triumph of Petrarch over Chaucer, of classic form over medieval 
exuberance. Sir Thomas Wyatt, as a diplomat in the se’^ice of the King, 
made many a trip to France and Italy, and brought back some Italians to 
help him civilize his friends. Like a good Renaissance cortigiitno, he burned 
his fingers in love’s fire: he was, said tradition, one of Anne Bokyn’s early 
lovere, and he was briefly imprisoned when she "was sent to the Tower,^’ 
Meanwhile he translated Petrarch's sonnets, and was the first to compress 
English verse into that compact form. 

When Wyatr died of a fever at thirty-nine (154:), another romantic 
figure at Henry’s court, Henry I Inward, Earl of Surrey, caught the lyre 
from his hands. Surrey chanted the beauties of spring, reproved reluctant 
lasses, and s'owcd eternal fidelity to each in turn. He took to nocturnal c\- 
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cessed In London, scnxd a tcmi in jail for challenging to a duel, was sum¬ 
moned to trial for eatbg meat in Lent, broke sonic windows with his playful 
crossbow, Nvas again arrested, again released, and fought gallantly for Eng¬ 
land in France. Returning, he toyed too audihly with the idea of becoming 
king of England, ilc was condemned to be hanged, drawn, and quartered, 
but was let off with decapitation 0 J47) - 

Poetry was an incidental ornament in this strenuous life, Surrey translated 
some books of the Aeueid, introduced blank verse into English literature, 
and give the sonnet the font; that Shakespeare W'as to use. Perhaps fore¬ 
seeing that the paths of undue glory might lead to the block, he addressed 
to a Roman poet a wistful idyl of rustic routine and peace: 

.Mania!, the tilings that do attsun 
The happv life he these, I find: 

The riches left, not got with pain; 

Tlie fruitful ground, the quiet mind; 

The equal friend; no grudge, no strife; 

No change of rule nor governance; 

Without disease the healthful life; 

The househnld of continuance; 

The mean diet, no delicate fare; 

True uisdom joined with stnipleness; 

The night discharged of all care. 

Where mnne the u'ir may not oppress; 

The faithful wife, without debate; 

Such sleep as may beguile the night; 

Contented with thine own estate, 

Ne v'Lsh fnr death, nc fear his might. 


VtU. HASS SACHS 

The mind of Germany, in the century that followed Luther's Theses, was 
lost in the hundred years’ debate that prepared the Thirty Years* War. After 
1530 the publication of andent classics almost ceased; in genera], fewer 
books were issued; they were replaced by a torrent of con trove rsial pam¬ 
phlets. Thomas Mumer, a Franciscan monk w'ith an acid pen, scourged 
everybody wath a chain of booklets about rascals or da]xi-Schwelmemujift 
(Guild of Rogues), Narrenhesclyiffimtttg (sMuster of Fools) ... all prolifer¬ 
ated from Brant’s Narrenscbiff^* .Many of the fools lashed by .Mumer were 
churchmen, and he was at first mistaken for a Lutheran; but then he cele- 


■ AJcxariikf Barclay made a umiUr nkpriiTlnn of Brauc in Tbe Sbyp of Foiys (lyoglp add¬ 
ing snukc ScfFcdih of hh own. 
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hrated Ludicr as "a savage bloodhound, a senseless, foolish, hlasphemous 
renegade.*’ ” Henry VIII sent him I, loo, 

Sebasrian Franck was of finer metal. TIic Reformation found him a priest 
in Augsburgi he hailed it as a brave and needed revolt, and became a Lutheran 
minister (1525'). Tlircc years later he married Otrilic Beham, whose brothers 
were Anabaptists; he developed sympathy for this persecuted sect, con- 
detuned Lutheran intolerance, was expelled from Strasbourg, and made a 
living by boiling soap in Ldm. He ridiculed the determination of religious 
orthodoxy by the German dukes, nodng that “if one prince dies and his 
successor brings in another creed, rhjs at once becomes God’s Word.” 
‘’Mad zeal possesses all men today, that we should believe .. . that God is 
(*urs alone, that there is no heaven, faith, spirit, Christ, but in our sect.” llis 
own faith was a univcrsalist rheism that closed no doors, “iMy heart is alien 
to none. 1 have my brothers aniong the Turks, Papists, Jews, and all peo¬ 
ples.” He aspired to “a free, unsectarian ... Christianity, bound to no outer 
thing,” not even tu the Bible.** Shocked by sentiments so unbecoming to his 
century, Ulm banished him in its turn. FIc founti work as a printer in Basel, 
and died there in honest penury (154;). 

German poetry and drama were now so immersed in ihcolo^v chat rlics' 
ceased to be arts and became weapons of war. In this strife any jargon, 
coarseness, ,ind obscenity were held legitimate; except for folk songs ami 
liymns, poetry disappeared in a fusillade of puisoned rhymes. The lavishlv 
staged religious dramas of the hfreenth century passed out of public taste, 
and were succecsled by popular farces lampooning Luther or the popes. 

Now and then a man rose above the fuiy- to sec life whole, tf Hans Sachs 
had obeyed the magistrates of Xnremberg he would have remained a shoe¬ 
maker; for when, without securing the civic imprlmatm, he published a 
rhyming history of the Tower of Babel, they suppressed the book, a.ssiire(.| 
him that poetry wa.s obviously nor his line, and bade him stick to his lasr.*^ 
Vet Hans had some rights, for he had passed through the usual stages to 
become a MeLstersinger, and the anomaly of his being a cobbler and a poet 
fades when we note that the guild of w'cavers and slioemakcrs to tv hie h he 
belonged regularly practiced choral .song, and gave public concerts thrice 
a year. For this guild, and at any other opportuniry. Sachs wrote songs and 
plays as assiduously a.s if he were mouthing nails. 

W c must think of him ntn as a great poet, bur as a sane and cheerful voice 
in a century of hate. His basic interest was In simple people, not in geniuses; 
his ptail’s were almost always about such people; and even God, in these 
dramas, is a benevolent commoner, ivho talks like st^me parson of the neigh¬ 
borhood. MTiilc most writers peppered their pages with bitterness, vulgarity, 
or ribaldry, Haas portrayed and exalted the virrucs of affection, duty, pieti% 
^mariral fideliry, parental and filial love. His first puhtished pt>cms (icirt) 
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proposed ''to promote the praise and glory of God,'* and "'to help hk fcUovv 
creatures ro a life of penitence*and this religious spirit warmed hk writ¬ 
ings CO the end. He turned half the Bible into rhyme, using Luther's transla¬ 
tion as a test. He saluted Luther as ' the Nightmgale of \\ ittenberg/* W'ho 
would cleanse religion and restore morality. 

AM^ akc! a%vakc! the day is near, 

And iri the woods a sting I hear. 

Ic is the glnrious nightingale; 

Her music rings on hill and dale. 

The night falls into Occidenr, 

The day springs up in Orient, 

The dawn comes and sets alight 
The gloomy clouds of parting nighc.^^ 

Now Sachs became the bard of the Reformation, satirizing the faults of 
Catholics wdth doggerel tenacity. He wrote ph.y^ about rascally monks, and 
traced the origin of their tribe to the Devil* he issued burlesques and farces 
which should, for example, a priest seducing a girl or say mg Mass while 
drunk; m 1558 he published a Hist&ry in Rhyme of the Fopess 
fable which most Protestant preachers accepted as history. But Hans satirized 
Lurheram too, denouncing their lives as scandalously contrary to their creed: 
*‘\Vith your flesh-eatingi your uproars, your abuse of priests, your quarrel¬ 
ing, mockingi insulting, and all your other improper behavior, you Lutherans 
have brought the Gospel into great contempt.”^ He joined a hundred 
others in mourning the commercialism and immorality of the age. 

All in alii and discounting Wagncr*s idealization, Hans Sachs may typify 
the bluff and crude but kindly German who^ at least in the south, must have 
been in the majority^ We picture him happy and melodious for forty years 
in his home and hk poetry. When his first wife died (1560) he married, at 
sixty-eightt a pretry woman of twenty-seven, and survived even rhk trial, 
^rhere is something to be said for an age and a city in which a cobbler could 
become a humanist, a poet, and a musician, acquire and use a large librarj^ 
learn Creek literature and philosophy, write 6,doo poems, and live in reason¬ 
able health and happiness w die at the age of cighry-rw'O. 


IX. THE IBERIAN MLSE: 1515-55 

This was a lively emit in the literature of PortugaL The exciting stimulus of 
the explorations, the spreading m ealth of expanding commerce, the influence 
of Italy^ the humanists at Coimbra and Lisbon, the patronage of a eultivated 
court, joined in an efflorescenee that would soon culminate in the Lun^ds (1572) 
of Camoens, A merry battle raged hetween the Esehoia Old School— 
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of Gil Mcente, who cherished native themes and forms, and Of QmTihentiitas 
—TEie Men of the Fifteenth (our SLtreenth) Centun^—who followed Si de 
Miranda in enthusiasm for Icalian and classic modes and styles. For thirty-four 
years (1501-36) Gil ^'icente, "the Portuguese Shakespeare,'^ dominated the 
[heater with his simple Jittos, or acts; the conn smiled upon him, and expected 
him to celebrate eveiy' royal event with a pJav; and when the kimt was cjuarrel- 
ing with the pope GiJ was allow ed to satirize the papacy with such freedom diat 
Aleandcr, seeing one of Mcenre’s plays in Brussels, “thought I w as in mid-Saxonv 
listening to Luther/’*^ The ferrile dramatist wrote sometimes in Spanish, some¬ 
times in Portuguese, sometimes in both, with scraps of Italian and French, 
Church Latin and peasant slang, thrown in. Often the action of the piece w^as 
interraptedj as in Shakespeare, with lyrics that crept into the hearts of the 
people. Like Shakespeare. Gil was actor well as playw right; he was stage 
n^magcr as well, and directed the settings. For good measure he was one of the 
best goldsmiths of the age. 

In 1534 Francisco Sa de Miranda returned from a six years' stay in Italy, and 
brought with him the classical fe^er of the Renaissance. Like Ronsard and the 
Pl^iadc in France, like Spenser and Sidney In England, he proposed to dignifv 
the national literature by modeling ics objects, meters, and stj le on clasrical 
lines; like Joachim du Belkvj he included Petrarch among the classic^ and in¬ 
troduced the sonnet to hk countrj^efi; like Jude lie he w rote the fitrt classical 
cragedy in his native tongue (1550); and he had already f 1527) written the first 
Portuguese prose comedy in clastic form. His friend Bcmardiin Ribciro com¬ 
posed bucolic poetty in the Stylt of and lived a Tragedy- in the manner 

of Tasso: he made such a sdr with his passion for a ladv of the coxiit that he w‘as 
[janishedi; he was forgiven and restored to roval favor, and died insane {1552). 

A school of colorful historians recorded the triumphs of the explorers. Caspar 
Correa went out to India, rose to be one of Albuquerque^s secretaries, denounced 
olScial corrupriou, and was murdered in Malacca in [565* Amid xhh active Ufe 
he wTote iu eight volumes w hat he called **a brief summar)’^" of the Portuguese 
conquest of India (Lcrutiis da India) f full of the color of that expansive era. 
Femao Lopes de Castanheda traveled for half a lifetime in the East, and labored 
for tweniA" yeari f>n his Hist oris do d^scotnmt’Tito e conqiiista ds India pehs 
I*ortt£gttt'zes, Joao dc Rarros served in several administrative capacities at India 
House in Lisbon for fortj- j^cats, and disgraced his predecessors by amassing no 
fonune. He had access to all the archives, and gathered them into a history which 
fie called simply Aiia^ but xvhich acquired the name of Decades because tliree of 
Its four huge volumes covered periods of some ten years each. In order, accuracy, 
and ebritj' it bears comparison with any contemporary historical composition 
except the w'orks of jMachbvdli and Guicciardini. The proud nation would have 
rejected the exccpririns, and game Barros the title of *'thc Pnmiguese 

The Castilian tongue liad nuw Irticome the liierarv language uf Spain. Gali¬ 
cian, ^^a]cncian, Catalonian, Andalusian dialects sur\ivcd in the speech of the 
pcrplc. and Galician became Porrugiiesc; httt the use of Castilian as the language 
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of state and Church under Ferdmand, fcabelia, and Ximencs gave that direct an 
insuperable prestige, and from their time to ours its masculine sonority has 
carried the literature of Spain. .\ii infatuation vi-ith langu4^ ap^ared m some 
UTiteis of this age. Antonio de Guc^'ara set an example of linguistic conceits and 
rhetorical flouridies, and the transiadon of his Reto] de prinripef (Dial ef Princes, 

I jjg) by Lord Berners helped to mold the euphuism of John Lyly’s Euphues, 
and the silly wordplay of Shakespeare’s early comedies. 

Spanish literature sang of religion, Jove; and war. The passion for romances 
of chivalry' reached such a height that in i j 5 S Cortes rccottitnended that they 
be proliibited by law* such a decree w'Ss actually issued in Spanish America; had 
it been enforced in Spain "we might have missed Don Quixote, One of the 
romances spared by the curate in the purification of the Knight’s library w'as the 
Diana ajJaTnorota (15-42) of Jorge de Mnutemayor; it mutated the A.Tcadia (1504) 
of the Spanish'!tolian poet Sjumazarn, and w-as itself Lmitatcd by Sir Phihp 
Sidney ’s Arcadia (1590). Montemayor’s ptose-and-poetrv' rontance was one of 
a thousand inaicances of Italian influence on Spanish literature; here again the 
contjuered conquered the conquerors. Joan Soscan translated CastigUones 
Corfigijwo into prose quite worthy of tlie original, and accepted the suggesuon 
of the \'enctian poet Navagero to popnlarize the sonnet form in Spain. 

His friend Garcilaso de la Vega almost at once brought the form to perfection 
in Castilian. Like so many Spanish writers of this period, he came of high 
lineage; his father was amba<3adnr of Ferdinand and IsabeUa at Rome. Bom at 
Toledo in ijoj, Gardlaso was early dedicated to arms. In 1 jji he distinguished 
himself in the repulse of the Turks from Vienna; in iyj5 he was twice severely 
Avounded in the siege of Tunis; a fcAv montlts later he shared in Charles Vs 
futile campaign in Provence. At F re jus he volunteered to lead an attack upon 
an obstructive castle; he was the first to mount the svaUj he received a blow on 
the head from which he died a few days later, aged thirEy-three. One of the 
thiitv^ven sonnets which he bequeathed to his friend Boscan struck a note 

that has echoed in every Avar; 

* 

And now larger than ever lies the curse 

On this our time; and all chac went before 
Keeps altering its face from bad to woree; 

And each of us has fdt the touch of war— 
after \iTir, and exile, dangei^^ fear— 

And each of us is xi eary to tlie core 
Of seeing his own blood along a spear 

And being alive because it missed its atiTL 
Some folks have lost their gwds and all their gear, 

And cver^'ching is gone^ even the name 
Of house and home and wife and memorv^ 

And that's the use of it? A Jitde fame? 

The nation's thanks? A place in histon"? 

One day they’ll write a book,, and then wt 1 I see/*^ 
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He could not sce^ but a thousand books commemonited Jiini fondJv% Hisrorians 
recorded his death among the leading cicnts of the linie. i lis poems \vere printed 
ifi Iiandy volumes \i hicfi were carried in die packets of Spanish soldiers into a 
dozen lands. Spanish lutenlsts put his lyrics to music as madrigals for the vihuela, 
and dramatists turned his eclogues into pbp. 

The Spanish drania marked time, and could not know diat it would soon 
rival the Elizabcdian. One-act comedies, farcical satires, or episodes from popu¬ 
lar romances were perfornied hy strolling players in a public square or the 
yard—of an itio, sometimes at a princely seat or royal coiirt, Lope de 
Rueda, \^ho succeeded Gil \"icente as chief provider of aniits for such troupes, 
made his fame—and gave us a word—uith his bobos^ clow ns. 

Historians abounded. Gomralo Ferndndez de Oviedo was appiintcd his- 
toriographer of the New World by Charles \\ and acquitted himself indiffer¬ 
ently wtII with a voluminous and ill-ordered Hht&riif gewera/ y natural loj 
trjdias Occid^malcs >?5)- Ruring forty years of residence in Spanish .‘America 
he grew rich from mining gold, and he resented the Urcvisinia rdacioTJ de ia 
desrruycimi de ks Indiai (15 ^91)^ in w hich Bartolome de las Cssis exposed the 
merdless exploitation of native slave labor in the American mines. Las Casas 
sailed with Columbus in 1501, became Bishop of Chiapa in Alcxico, and gave 
nearly all his life to the cause of the Indians. In Meuwriais addressed m the 
Spanish government he described the rapidirv^ w^th which the natives xvere 
dying under die ardiiou.s conditions of work imposed upon them by the 
settlers. The Indians had been accusTomed by their w arm climate and simple 
diet to only casual labor; they had not mined gold, but had been content to 
derive ir from the surface of the earth or the beds of shallow streams, and used 
it only as an oniarncnt. Las Casas calculated that the native populadon of the 
''Indies*" had been reduced from 11,000,0110 tdouhtles^ too high a guess) to 14,000 
in th!nA"-eight years.®* Dominican and Jesuit missiunaries joined with Las Casas 
in protesting against Indian slaver}-/^ and Isabelb repeacediv denounced it“ 
Ferdinand and Ximenes prescribed scnii-hujrane conditions for the conscription 
of Indian labor,^^ but w Kile these gentlemen were engrossed in European politics 
their instructions for the treafrnent of the natives were mostly itmored. 

A mitior debate concerned the conquest of Mexico. Francisco Lopez de 
G6mara gave a very Cortesian account of that rape; Bernal Diaz del Gistillo, in 
protest, composed (tjdfi f,) his Hht&ria verdadera de la camjFiisia de la Nueva 
Emporia, which, while giving due praise to Cortes, condemned liim for caking all 
the honors and prolics of die conquest, leaxing little for such brave soldiers as 
Bcmal, (t is a fascinating buok« full of the lust of accicin, the joy of viccorv^ and 
hnnesc amazement at the w calth and splendor of Azicc iVlexiuo, ^When I behclil 
the scenes that were around me* 1 thought within myself tlut this was the 
garden of the world.And then he adds, ’^'All is destroyed." 

The most mature Spanish hbtors" and the most famous Spanish novel of this 
period have been attributed to the same man. Diego Hurtado dc Mendoza was 
bom at Granada some eleven years after its conquest l>y Ferdinand; his father 
had won launets in the siege^ and had been made govemur of the cin- after its 
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fall. Educated at Salamanca^ Bologrta, and Padua, Mendoza act]aired a wide 
culture in Greeks and -Arabic, in philosophy and taw; he collected classic 
cjtxts with the zeal of a Renaissance prince; and when Suleiman the Magnificent 
bade him name hi^ re\% ard for certain good offices he had performed for the 
Porte, he asked only for some Greek manuscripts. He rcHc to high place in the 
diplomatic service of Charles V at \"enice, Rome, and the Council of Trent, 
Rebuked by Paul III for cQnvejdng some harsh message from Gharl^ to the 
Pope, he answered with aU the pride of a Spanish grandee: "i am a cavalier, my 
father was one before me, and as such it is my duty to fulfill the commands of 
my royal master, i^'ithout any fear of your floliness, so long as I obseir^c due 
reverence to the vicegerent of Christ. 1 am minister to the King of Spain . . . 
safe, as his representative, even from your Holiness’s displeasure*" “ 

Recent research questions Mendoza's authorship of the first picarcstjue novel 
in European literature—Tie Ufc md Adventures of l^a^orilh de T&rmes. 
‘Iliough not printed till 1553, it liad probably been written many years before. 
That a scion of a family only less noble than the king's should make a thief 
his hero would be startling; niore so that a man originally intended for the 
priesthood should include in his story such sliarp satires of the clerg)" that 
the Inquisirion forbade any further printing of the book until it had been ex¬ 
purgated of all offense.®" Lazarillo * is 3 waif who, a$ guide to q blind beggar, 
acquires the tricks of petty larceny, and rises m higher crimes as serv^ant to a 
priest, a friar, a chaplain, a bailiff, a seller of indulgences. Even die worldly wise 
young thief is impressed with some of the marvels arranged by the indulgence 
peddler in promoting his wares. "^1 must confess chat I, amongst many otheis, 
was deceived at the time, and thought my master a miracle of sanctity."*'™ This 
ruIliL-king narrative set the gwjfff fkffresco, or '"style of the rogue/’ in fiedon; it 
evoked innumerable imitations, culminating in the most renowned of picaresque 
romances, the GH Bhu {1715-35) Alain Lesage. 

Exiled from the court of Philip II for drawing lus sw^qrd in an argument, 
Mendoza retired m Granada, composed incidental versts too free to he printed 
during his lifetime, and recounted the Moorish revolt of 15611-70 in sn Historia 
dc k gnerra de Grffnud^ so imparrial, so Just to the Moors^ that this too could 
not find a publisher, and saw print only in r6io^ and then only in part, Menderza 
took Sallust for his model, rivaled him, and stole a theme or tu^o from Tacitus:, 
but all in all, this was the first Spanish work that advanced be^mnd mere chronicle 
or propaganda to factual history interpreted with philosophical grasp and 
presented whh literary art* Mendoza died in 1575. aged seventy-two. He 
one of the most complete personalities of a time rich in complete men. 

AJw ays, in these hurried pages, consdence runs a race with rime, and 
warns the hurrying pen that, like the hasty traveler, it is but scratching sur¬ 
faces. Haw many publishers, teachers, ^hoJars, patrons, poets, romancers, 
and reckless rebels labored for half a cenmry' to produce the literature that 

• ^'ttlc IjHirus,^ referring co the beg|^r of thit tunic in Luke jfi; then 
then a hoy leading a hhitd beggar. 
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here has l>een so narrow Jy confined, so many masterpieces unnamed, narions 
Ignored, once inmiorral geniuses slighted with a line! It cannot he helped. 
The ink runs dryj and while it lasts it must be enough if from its scratches 
and splashes some hazy picture unfolds of men and women resting a while 
from theology and war, loving the forms of beauty as well as the mirages of 
truth and power, and building, carving, painting words until thought finds 
an art to clothe it, wisdom and music mei^, and literature arises to let a na¬ 
tion speak, to let an age pour its spirit into a mold so fondly fashioned that 
rime Itself wrill cherish it, and cany^ it down through a thousand catastrophes 
as an heirloom of the race. 


CUl.Vt-TEft XXX V I 


Art in the Age of Holbein 

1517-64 


L, ART, THE RFFORMAUON, ANB THE REXAISSANCE 

ART had tD suffer from the Rcfomiarion, if only because Proiesrsuidsni 
believed in ihe Ten CommandmeiitB. Had not the Lord God saJd^ 
"'Thou sbalt not make unto chee any graven image, or any likeness of any- 
rhing that is in heaven above, or that k in the earth beneath, or that is in the 
under the earth^'r (Exodus 10:4) How representative art possible 
after that svveeping prohibition? The Je’^^'S had obeyed^ and had passed by 
art. The Moslems had almost obeyed^ had kept their art decoradve^ largely 
abscraett often representing things, rarely persons^ never God. Protestantisnb 
rediscovering the Old Testament, followed the Semitic line, CarholicLsnK 
whose Greco-Roman heritage had overshadoAved its Jnddc origin^ had more 
and more ignored the veto; Gothic sculpture had fashioned saints and gods 
in stone; Italian pain ring had pictured the Bible story ^ and the Renaissance 
had quite forgotten the Second Conunandtuent in a blooming riot of repre¬ 
sentative art. Perhaps that old interdict had been meant to ban representation 
for 7iMgical endsj and the patrons of art, in Renaissance Italy, had the good 
sense to override a primitive and now meaningless taboo. 

The Church, greatest patron of all, had employed the arts tn form the let¬ 
terless in the dogmas and legends of the faith. To the ecclesiastical statesman 
who felt that myths were vital to morality, this use of art seemed reasonable. 
But when the myths, like purgatory, were manipulated to rinance the ex¬ 
travagances and abuses of the Church, reformers forgivably rebelled against 
the painting and sculpture that inculcated the myths. In this matter Luther 
was moderate, even if he had to revise the Commandments. *i do not hold 
that the Gospel should destroy all the arts, as certain superstitious folk be- 
licA'C, On ihe contrary, I would fain see all arts . , * serving Him Mlio hath 
created them and given them to ns. The law of Moses forbade only the 
image of Gesd.” Hn 1516 he called upon his adherents to ^'assail the ... idola¬ 
ters iif the Roman Anrichrkt by means of painting/* ‘ Even Cal\dn, whose 
followers were the most entliusiastic iconoclasts, gave a liniited approval to 
iiiiages. “I am not so scrupulous as to judge that nti images should be endured 
. * ^ but seeing [hat the art of painting and canning , ^» cometh from God, I 
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rc(^uire that the practice of art should be kept pure and lawful. Therefore 
men should not paint nor carve anything hut such as can be seen the 
eye. ® Reformers less human than Luther, less cautious than Calvin, pre¬ 
ferred to outlaw religious painting and sculpture altogether, and to clear 
their churches of all ornament; “truth" banished beauty as an infidel. In 
Lngland, Scotland, Switzerland, and northernGermanv the destruction was 
wholesale and indiscriminate; in France the Huguenots melted down the 
reliquaries, shrines, and other vessels found in tiic churches that came into 
their power, W'e should have to recapture the ardor of men risking their 
lives to reform religion before we could understand the angrj' passion that 
in moments of victor)- destroyed the images that had contributed to their 
subjection. "ITie demolition was brutal and barbarous, bur the guilt of it 
must be shared by the insiitution that had for cenmrics obstructed its own 
reform. 

Gothic art ended in this period, but the Reformation was only one cause 
of its demise. 'live reaction against the medieval Church brought with it a 
distaste for the styles of architecnire and ornament long associated with her. 
And yet Gothic was dying even before Luther spoke. It ailed in Cathobc 
France as w'cll as in rebellious Germany and England; it was consumed in 
its osvn flamboyance. And the Renaissance, as u'cll as the Reformation, was 
fatal to Gothic. For the Renaissance came from Italy, which had ncs'cr loved 
Gothic and had travesded it even in adopting it; and the Renaissance spread 
chiefly among educated people whose polite skepticism could not under¬ 
stand the enthusiastic faith of erusadmg and Gothic days. As the Reforma¬ 
tion progressed, the Church herself, which had found in Gothic architecture 
her supreme artisdc e,xprcssion, was too impoverished by the loss of Rritain, 
Germany, and Scandinavia, and the Inroads made upon her revenues by 
Catholic kings, to finance art as lavishly as before, or to determine taste and 
style. Day by day a secularizing, paganizing Renaissance asserted its classical 
pretWeetions over the sacred traditions of medieval faith and form, jMen 
impiously reached over pious and fearful centuries to grasp again the carrh- 
loving, pleasure-loving passions of antiquity'. A\’ar was declared against 
Gothic as the art of the barbarians who had destroyed Imperial Rome. The 
conquered Romans came back to life, rebuilt their temples, exhumed the 
Statues of their gods, and bade first Italy, then France and England to resume 
rhe art that had embodied the glory’ of Greece and the grandeur of Rome. 
TTie Renaissance conquered Gothic, and in France it conquered the Ref¬ 
ormation. 
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n. THE ART OF THE ERENCH RENAISSANCE 

1. *^A iXidady of 

Tn French ecdeskstical archinwrcure Gothic fought successfully for a 
reprieve. Some old cathedrals added fresh elements, necessarily Gothic; so 
Caen’s St-Pierre completed its famous choir; Beauvais built its south transept; 
and Gothic made almost its expiring effort when Jean V'^ast raised above that 
transept crossing a spire too feet high (1553). ^Micn, on Ascension Day, 
1573, that towering audacity coUapsed into the ruined choir, the disaster 
symbolized the end of the noblest style in architectural history. 

Lesser Gothic splendors rose in this period at Pontoise, Coutanccs, and a 
dozen other cities of France. In Park, where every glance reveals some 
marvel from a believing past, two handsome Gothic churches took form: 
St.-Etienne-du-iMonr (1491-1616) and St.-Eustache (1531-1654), But 
Renaissance features stole into them: in St.-Etietinc the magniJicenT stone 
screen overarching the choir; in St.-Eustache the com|>ound pilasters and 
quasi-Corinthian capitals. 

The replacement of eccteriasrical Gothic mth secular Renaissance archi¬ 
tecture reflected the taste of Francis I, and the humanistic emphasis on ter¬ 
restrial pleasure rather than celestial hope. All the economic fruition, the 
aristocradc patronage, the pagan hedonism, that had fed the fires of art in 
Renaksartee Italy now nourished the devotion of architects, painters, sculp¬ 
tors, potters, and goldsmiths in France, Italian artists were brought in to 
mingle their skills and decorative motives with surviving Gothic forms. Not 
only in Paris, but at Fontainebleau, Moulins, Tours, Bourges, Angers, Lyons, 
Dijon, Airdgnon, and AL\-en-Provence the brilliance of Italian design, the 
realism of Flemish painting, and the taste and bisexual grace of the French 
aristocracy combined to produce in France an arc that chalienged and 
inherited the Italian suprcmac}', 

.At the head of the moveiuent was a king who loved art with abandon and 
yet with discrimination. The lighthearted, smiling spirit of Francis I wrote 
itself into the architecture of the reign, Ores/ he told his artkts—’*Da^e!'''*— 
and he let them experiment as even Italy had not allowed. He recognized 
the FJemish power in portraiture, kept Jean Clouet as his court painter, com¬ 
missioned portraits of himself and his entourage by Joos van Cleve. But in 
all the arts of refinement and decoration it was Italy that inspired him. After 
his victory atAlarignano (1515) he ^Tsited Milan. Pavia, Bologna, and other 
Italian cities, and enviously studied their architecture, painting, and minor 
arts. Cellini quotes him as saying: “I well remember to have iaspccted all the 
best works, and by the greatest masters, of all Italy”;" probably the exag- 
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geration is the ebuJIIcnt Celllnrs. Vasari notes in a dozen instances the pur¬ 
chase of ItaHan art by Francis I through agents in Rome, Florence^ A^enicc, 
\IiJan. Through these efforts Leonardo’s Aftma Lisa, AlicheJangcIo’s Ledj, 
Brtiimno’s md Cupid, Titkn's Magd^Iev, and a thousand vascsi 

medals, drawings, statuettes, paintings, and tapestries crossed the Alps tti 
end their travels in the LousTe. 

I he enthusiastic monarch, if he could have had his way, would have im¬ 
ported all the best artists of Italy. Money was to be lavished tcmptintrly. “I 
will choke you with gold,” he promised Cdlini. Benvenuto came, and stayed 
intcmuttcntly (1541^^45), long enough to confirm French goldsmithry in 
a tradition of exquisite design and technique. Domenico Bemabei “Bocca- 
doro" had come to France under Charles Mil; Francis employed him to 
design a new Hotel dc \"ille for Paris (1531); nearly a century' passed before 
It was finished; the Commune of 1871 burned it do^^^l; it*was rebuilt to 
Boccadoro’s plan, Leonardo came In his old age (iyj6); all the world of 
French art and pedigree worshiped him, but we know of no work done by 
him m France. Andrea del Sarto came (15 j S), and soon fled. Giovanui Bat¬ 
tista ”11 Rosso" was lured from Florence (1530), and stayed in France till 
his suicide. Giuljo Romano received urgent invitations, but was charmed hy 
.Mantua; however, he sent his most brilliant assistant, Francesco Primaticcin 
{1531). Francesco Pellegrino came, and Giacomo da Vignola, and Niccolo 
dcirAbbate, and Sebasdano Scriio, and perhaps 3 dozen more. At the same 
time French artists were encouraged to go to Italy and study the palaces of 
I'lorence, Ferrara, and Milan, and the new St. Peter's rising in Rome. Not 
since the conquest of ancient Rome by Greek art and thought had there 
been so rich a transfusion of cultural blood. 

Nam e and Flemish armis resented the Italian seduction; and for half a 
century (1498-1545) the history- of French architecture was a royal batde 
between a Gothic style affccrioiiatcl)- rfjoted in tlic soil, and Italian modes 
seeping into France in the wake of conquered conquerors. Tlie struggle pic¬ 
tured itself in stone in the chlteau.v of the Loire. There Gothic still had the 
upper hand, and Gallic master-masons dimiinared the design: a feudal castle 
\vit^ a protective moat, with fortrcsslike towers rising at the comers in ma- 
jcsric verticalitjf; spacious mullioned windows to invite the sun, and sloping 
roofs to shed the snow, and dormer \viiidows peering out like monocles frotn 
the roofs. But the Italian iiwaders were allou-cd to depress the pointed arch 
back into the older rounded form; to arrange the facades in tiers of rectangu¬ 
lar windows buttressed with pilasters and crowned with pediments; and to 
decorate the interiors with classic columns, capitals, friezes, moldings, roun¬ 
dels, arabesques, and sculptured cornucopias of plants, flowers, fruits, 
animals, imperial busts, and mythical divinities. Theoretically the nvo stjdcs, 
Gothic and classical, were incongruous; their fusion by French discrimi- 
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nadon and raste into a harmonious heautj^ shared In making; F ranee the 11 cllas 
of the modern world, 

A fever of building—Mwe vialaiiie de batkj a wondering genera] called it" 
—now' Seized upon France, or Francis. T o the old chateau at Btois he added 
(1515-19) for Queen Claude a north wnng whose architect w-as a French¬ 
man, Jacques Sourdcau, but whose style was quite Renaissance. Finding it 
inconvenient to build a stairway within tlic addition, Sourdcau designed one 
of the architectural cynosures of the age-an external spiral staircase rking 
in an octagonal tower through three stages to an elegant gallery projecting 
from the roof, each stage richly adorned witli a sculptured balcony. 

After the death of hLs burdened Queen, Francis turned his architectural 
passion to Chambord—three miles south of the Loire, ten northeast of Blois, 
I’here the dukes of Orleans had built a hunting lodge; Francis replaced this 
(1516-44) with a prcduminantly Gothic chateau, so vast—with its 440 
rooms, and stables for i.ioo horses—that it required the labor of 1,800 work¬ 
men through twelve years. Its French designers made the north facade fas¬ 
cinating but confused with a maze of tow'crs, “lanterns,” pinnacles, anti 
sculpninil ornament; and they distinguished the interior with a spiral staircase 
of great splendor, unique for a douhlc passage that divided ascent from 
descent. Francis favored Chambord as a happy hunting ground; here his 
court loved to gather with all its trappings; and here he spent the declining 
years of his life. Most of the interior ornament w'as destroyed by revolution¬ 
ists in 179J, in belated revenge on royal extravagance. Another Francisrcan 
palace—the chateau of Madrid in the Bois de Boulogne, was adorned w'ith a 
majolica f393de by Girokmo della Robbia, and w'as completely demolished 
in the Revolution, 

The extravagance was nor confined to the King. Many of his aides treated 
rliemsclves to palaces that still seem like importations from some fairy realm. 
One of the mtjst perfect Ls Azay-lc-Rldeau, on an island in the Indre; Gilles 
Bcrthelor, who built it (1511), was not for nothing treasurer of France. 
Thomas Bohicr, receiver-general of taxes in Normandy, built Chenonceaux 
(1513 f.); Jean Cottcrcau, finance minister, rebuilt the chateau of Main- 
tenon; GuiUaunic de Montmorency raised a lordly palace at Chantilly (1550) 
—another casualty of the Revolution. His son Anne de Montmorency, Con¬ 
stable of France, erected the chateau of Ecouen (1531-40) near Saint- 
Denis. The chateau of ^'illandry was restored by Jean le Breton, secretary 
of state; Usse was completed by Charles d’F.spmay. Add to these the hduh 
or palaces of Valen9ay,of Semblan^ay at Tours, of Escoville at Caen, of 
Bemuvs at Toulouse, of Lallemont at Bourges, of Bourg-theroulde at Rouen, 
and a hundred others, all products of this reckless reign, and we may judge 
the prosperity of the lords and the poverty of the people. 

Feeling inadequatelv hou.sed, Francis decided to rebuild the chateau that 
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Louis V'II aod Louis IX had erected at Fontainebleau, for this, said Ceilini. 
was “the spot in his kmgdom that the King loved best.’’ The donjon and 
rile chapel were restored, the rest was tom dowTi; and on the site GiUes de 
Breton and Pierre Chambiges raised in Renaissance stjlc a congeries of 
palaces connected by a gracefuJ GaSerie de Traa^ois Prefnier. The esterior 
w'as not artracrivej perhaps the King, lilte the merchant princes of Florence, 
Thought a pretentious facade, so near the city, might draw an evil eye from 
the populace. He kepr his esthetic flair for the interior; and there he relied 
upon' Italians raised in the decorative tradition of Raphael and Giulio Ro¬ 
mano, 

For ten years (1531—41) II Rosso—so named from his ruddy^ face—worked 
on rhe adortunenr of rhe Gallery of Francis L \'asari describes the artist, 
then thirtA'-seven, as a tnan **of line presence, grave and gracious speech, an 
accomplished musician, a well-versed philosopher," and “an excellent archi¬ 
tect” as well as a .sculptor and painter; ^ such were the undivided men of that 
expansive age. Rosso arranged the walls into fifteen panels, each adorned in 
High Renaissance stj'le; a base of carved and inlaid walnut wainscoting; a 
fresco of scenes from classical inytholog)’ or historj'-; a rich surrounding of 
stucco decorarions in statu an’’, shells, weapons, medallions, animal or human 
figures, garlands of fruit or flowers; and a ceiling of tlecply coffered wood 
completed the effect of warm color, sensuous beauty, and careless delight. 
All rhis was quire to the King’s taste. He gave Rosso a house in Paris, and a 
(lension of 1,400 livres ($35,000?) a year, The artist, says Vasitri, “lived like 
a lord, with his ser\'ants and horses, giving banquets to his friends.”" Fie 
gathered to his senuce half a doyen Italian, and several French, painters and 
sculptors, who formed the origin and nucleus of die “School of Fontaine- 
biean.” At the height of his success and splendor his Italian temper ended 
his career. He accused one of his aides, Francesco Pellegrino, of robbing liini; 
Pellegrino, after suffering much tormre, was found to be inmK;ent; Rosso, in 
shame and remorse, sw'allowed poison and died in agony at the age of fortv- 
six(i54i). 

Francis mourned him. but he had already found ut Primaticcio an artist 
capable of continuing Rosso's work in the same style of voluptuous imagina- 
rion. Primaticcio was a handsome youth of menty^-seven when he reached 
hranee in, 1532. The King soon recognized his versatile ability’ as architcer, 
sculptor, and painter; he gave him a staff of assistants, a good salary', and. 
later, rhe revenues of an abbey; so the contributions of the faithful were 
transformed into art that would possibly have shocked the monks. Prinia- 
Eiccio made designs for the royal tapestry ivorks; carved n mastcrlv chimnev 
piece for Queen Eleonora’s room at Fontainebleau, and repaid the Duchesse 
d'Etampes' patronise and protection by adorning her room in the chateau 
with paintings and srucco statuary. The paintings have died repeated deaths 
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under restorations, bur the statues remain in their glory; one stucco lady, 
raising her hands to a cornice, is among the fairest figures in French art. How 
could a king enamored of such demure shamelessness accept stem Calviiusm 
in place of a Church that smiled tolerantly upon these charming nudes? 

The demise of the royal satyr, and the accession of the stem Henry 11 , did 
not injure PrimaticcLo's status or bowdknzc his scx^c, Nou- (1551-56). 
aided bv Philibert Delorme and piccolo JeirAbbate. he designed, painted. 
caiA'td, and otherwise decorated the Gallery of Heniy 11 at Fontainebleau. 

I Icre too the paintings have been ruined, but the grace of the female statues 
is aUuiing. and the end wall Is a srarely splendor of classic elements. Still finer, 
wc are told (for it was destroyed in 17 38), was the Gallery of Ulvsses, which 
Primaticcio and his company adorned with 161 subjects from the Odywey. 

The chateau of Fontainebleau marked the triumpti of ihe classic style in 
France. Francis filled its halls with sculptures and objects of art bought for 
liim b Italy and rebforcmg the classic messa^ by iheir excellence. Mean¬ 
while Sebastiano SerUo. who worked for a while at Fontainebleau, published 
his Opere di architettura (15-^8), which preached the V^irruvlan classicism of 
his master Baldassare Petnizzi; it was at once translated into French by Jean 
Martin, w ho also translated Vitmbiis (1547). From the School of Fontaine¬ 
bleau French artists trained under Rosso or Priiiiaticcio scattered the dasic 
norms and ideals through France; and these remabed dominant there for 
centuries, along with the ctirresponding classic literary forms inaugurated 
by the Pleiadc, Excited by Serllo and \^itruvius, French artists like Jacques 
A. du Cerceau, Jean Bullaiit, and Delorme went to Italy to study the remains 
of Roman architecture, and, rctumbg, wrote treatises fomiulatbg classic 
ideas. Like Ronsard and Du Bellay, they condemned medieval styles as bar¬ 
barous, and resolved to chasten ovatter mto form. Through these men, their 
work, and their books, the architect emerged as an artist distbet from the 
master-mason, and standing high in the social scale. Italian artists W'cre no 
longer needed in French building, for France now went beyond Italy to 
ancient Rome Itself for architccmral inspiration, and effected a superb syn¬ 
thesis of the classic orders with the traditions and climate of France. 

In this milieu of thought and art the noblest civic buildbg b France took 
form. Viewing the Louvre today from the left bank of the Seine, or standbg 
In its majestic courts, or wandering day after day through this treasure house 
of the world, the spirit shrinks with awe at the inimetisit)' of the monument. 
If, b some universal devastation, only one building might be spared, we 
should choose this. Philip Augustus had raised its first fo^ about 1191 as a 
fortrcffi castle to guard Paris gainst invasion along the f«me. Charles V had 
added tw o new wings (1357), with an external staircase that may have sug¬ 
gested the gem at Blois. Findmg this medieval structure, half palace and half 
prison, inadequate for his residence and entertaining, Francis had it tom 
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down, and coiiiniissloned Pierre Lescot (154(5) to rauic in its place a chateau 
fir for a French Renaissance king', \Mien, a year later, Francis died, 1 [enr>’^ II 
bade the enterprise go on. 

Lescot was a noble and a priest, Sieur de Gagn>% Abb^ of Clermont, canon 
of Notre Danic, painter, sculptor, architect. He it was w^ho designed the 
rood loft in the church of St.-Germain I'Atiterrois (destroyed in 1745), and 
the palace that is now’ the Hotel CarnavaJet, In both of these tasks he enlisted 
the aid of his friend Jean Goujon for decorative sculpture; and Avhen work 
on the new Louvre had made some progress he called upon Goujon to come 
and adorn it. In 1548 Lescot raised the wesrem wing of the palaces that now' 
enclose the Cour Carrie or Square Court of the Louvre, The style of the 
Italian Renaissance dictated the fajiidc from ground to roof—exclusively, as 
Rabelais might say: three tiers of rectangular windoAvs, the tiers separated 
by marble cornices, the windowii separated by classic columns; three porchs 
sustained by elegant classic pillars; only the sloping roof was French, and 
there too the moldings Avere of cla.ssic grace. The general aspect Avould haiT 
been too scA'cie had not Goujon inserted statues in the niches of the porticoes, 
and carved exquisite reliefs in the pediments and beneath the cornices, and 
crowned the central projection with the emblem of Henry and Diana, 
Within this Lescot Aving Goujon built the Salle des Cariatidef—four stately 
females upholding a gallery for musicians; and it was again Goujon aa'Ko 
decorated the vault of the great staircase that led to the royal chamber 
where slept the kings of France from Henry IV to Louis XI V. The work on 
the Louvre continued under Charles IX, Henry IV^, LouLs XIII and XIV, 
Napoleon 1 and HI. alAA’ays faithful to the style set by Lescot and Goujon, 
until today the spreading edifice ts the congealed essence of 350 j'cars of a 
ciAili^adon that ground the toil of the people into the splendors of art. Would 
the Louvre have been possible if the aristocracy had been just? 

For Henry H and Diane de Poitiers Philibert Delorme created architec¬ 
tural Edens. As a youth Philibert studied and measured the remains of classic 
Rome; he loved them, but, back in France, he announced that henceforth 
French architecture must be French. His spirit of classic idolatry and French 
patriotism w as precisely the program of the Pleiadc. He designed the horse¬ 
shoe stairw'ay in the Cour des .Adieux at Fontainebleau, and the fireplace and 
coffered ceiling in the Gallcrv' of Henrj' 11 . For Diane he built at Anet 
(1548-53) a veritable cit}- of palaces and formal gardens; there Cellini 
placed in 3 pediment his Ny?frf>h ef FcmtamebJeaii^ and Goujon surpa.sscd 
the Florentine with his group of Diana and her stag. Most of this costly para¬ 
dise has gone to ruin; an unimpressive gateway remains in the court of the 
Ecole des Bcau-x Arts in Paris. For the same triumphant mistress Delorme 
completed Chenonceatix—a little gift from her enamored King; it w'as Philip 
who conceived the idea of extending the palace across the Cher. W'hcn 
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Catherine de jMedicis took the chitcau from Diane, Delorme continued to 
labor there till the masterpiece was complete. For a time his too-mathemati- 
cal stj’le fell from favor, and he retired to write an encyclopedic T reatise 
Afchii&ctUTe^ In his old age he was called back to work by Catherine, and 
designed for her a new palace, the Tuileries (1 5 <i 4 - 7 o) * ""^’hich the Commune 
of 1871 destroyed. From all his patrons he recehed rich rewards. He became 
a priest, and held several fruitful benefices. He died (1570) as a canon of 
Notre Dame, and provided in his will for tw'O illegitimate children, 

Jean BiilJant completed the brilliant trio of architects who adorned Franee 
in the reigns of Ctthcrinc’s husband and sons. In his thirties, at Ecouen, be 
made his reputation by designing for Anne dc Montmorency a chateau quite 
perfect in its classic lines. In his sixties he succeeded Delorme in building the 
Tuilcrics, and continued working till his dearh-(fe jour eu jour cti apprenani 
moarunt, as he said-“Froni day to day, while learning dying.” 

It is the fashion to regret the importadon of Italian styles into French 
building, and to suggest that the native Gothic, left undcflectcd by that influ¬ 
ence, might have evolved Into a civic architecture more congenial to French 
cracc than the relatively rigorous lines of the classic orders, But Gothic was 
dying of old age, perhaps of senile excess and Flamboyant old lace; it had 
run its course. 'Fhe Greek empliasis on restraint, simplicity, stability, and 
clear structural lines was well suited to temper French exuberance into disci¬ 
plined maturity. Si>mc medlei'al quaintness Wfas sacrificed, but that too had 
had its day, and seems picturesque precisely because it died. As French 
Renaissance architecture developed its owm national character, mingling 
dormer window's and sloping roofs with columns, capitals, and pediments, it 
gave France for three centuries a style of building that was the envy of 
Western Europe; and now that it too is passing away we perceive that it was 
beautiful. 


2 . The All ciliary Artf 

A thousand artist-artisans adorned French life in this vivacious age of 
Francois Premier and Henri Deux. Woodworkers carved the choir stalls of 
Beauvais, Amiens, Auch, and Brou, and dared to decorate Gothic structures 
with a Renaissance play of fauns, sibyls, bacchants, satj'rs, even, now anti 
then, a \^emjs, a Cupid, a Ganymede, tlr they made—for our mad pursuit- 
tables, chairs, frames, prie-dicu^ bedsteads, and cabinets, carving them with 
perhaps a plethora of ornament, and sotnctiincs inlaying them w'ith metal, 
ivory, or precious stones. The metalworkers, now at the crest of rheir excel¬ 
lence, glorified utensils and weapons with damascening or engraving, and 
designed grilles—poems in iron tracerv—for chapels, sanctuaries, gardens, 
and tombs, or made such hinges as those on the west doors of Xotre Dame, 
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SO beautiful that piety ascribed them to angelic hands. Cellini, who had little 
praise left far others after meeting his own needs, confessed that in making 
church plate—or such domestic pkte as Jean Du ret engraved for Henry li¬ 
the French goldsmiths had "attained a degree of perfection nowhere else to 
be found.” The stained glass in Margaret of Austria's chapel at Brou, or in 
St.-£ricnne’s at Beauvais, or in St.‘Etienne-du-.\lont at Paris, proclaimed a 
irlory not yet departed. At Fontainebleau Francis established a factory in 
which tapestries were woven In one piece, instead of being made, as before, 
in separate sections, then sewn together; and gold and sflver threads w'ere 
mingled opulently with dyed silk and W'ool. After 1550 the patterns and 
subjects of French tapestry ceased to be Gothic and chivalric, and follow'ed 
Renaissance designs and themes from Italy. 

Renaissattee motives dominated ceramics in the majolica of Lyons, the 
faience of southern France, the enamels of Limoges. Leonard Limousin and 
others painted, \rith brilliant fused enamel colors, elegant forms of plants and 
animals, gods and men, on copper basins, vases, ewers, cups, saltcellars, 
and other lowly utensils raised to works of art. Here too Francis took a 
hand, made Leonard head of the royal manufactot)’' of enamels at Limoges, 
and crowned him with the title of valet de dmnbre du rot, Leonard special- 
(/.cd in painting portraits in enamel on copper plates; an excellent sample- 
portraying Francis himself—is in the Metropolitan Museum at New York; 
many more are in the Apollo Gallery of the Louvre, i]uietly attesting a 
golden dav- 

Portrairurc was a fully developed art in France before the Italians came. 
Which of the Italians in France could have bcrtcred the portrait of Guillaume 
dc Montmorency pinred by an anonymous master about t^io, and now in 
rhe Lyons Museum? VoiU un this is no pictorial compliment, it is 

a man. Rosso, Primaticcio, dell’Abbate, and others in the School of Fontaine¬ 
bleau brought to France what thev' had learned from Raphael, Perino del 
V^aga, Giovanni da Udine, or Giulio Romano, in decorating pilasters, cor¬ 
nices, ceilings ... with “grotesques” or playful figures of cherubs, children, 
.spirals, arabesques, and plants. An unnamed member of the school painted 
the Dhnede Poitiers now in the W'orccster, Massachusetts, Museum—sirring 
at her toilcnc, dressed in a diadem .^fter 1545 many Flemish painters, in¬ 
cluding Brueghel the Elder, came to France to study the work at Fontaine¬ 
bleau. But their own stjde was too deeply rooted to yield to the Italian 
influence; the realistic vigor of tlicir portraiture prea’ailcd over the femiuine 
grace of the heirs of Raphael. 

One Flemish family in France almost constituted a school by itself. Jean 
(jehan, Jehannet, Janet) Clouet was attached to the court of Francis at 
Ttuirs and Park; all the world knows the poitrair he painted of the King 
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dbouL 1515, novi' in the Louvre; proud, conceited, happy royalty juiit before 
a fail. Jean*5 son Frani9uL!> Qouct succeeded him ^ court patnier, and re¬ 
corded the dignitaries of four reigns in chalk or oil, His Hemy // surpasses 
his father's Franch 1 ; W‘e are astonished to see the chasm betw een the gay 
s^ant and the somber son; we can understand how' this man could sanction 
the churfibre ardeittc for the persecution of heresy, though w^e do not see In 
the almost Borgian face any hint of his lasting devotion to Diane. For a time 
Corneille de Lyon, operating a rival are/icr^ challenged the Oouets in such 
portraits as that of Marcchal Bonniver, lover of Marguerite. But no contem¬ 
porary' in France could equal the gallery of portraits that Francois Clouet 
made of Catherine de .Mcdicis, Francis 11 , Mary Queen of Scots, EJi^beth 
of Valois, Philip 11 , Marguerite, future wife of I lenryr 1\', and Charles IX 
as a youth—too lovely to forecast the frightened King of the Massacre. 
Flemish realism and veracity are in these portraits tempered with French 
delicacy, precision, and vivacity; the tone is subdued, the line is accurate 
and confident, the elements of a complex character are caught and unified; 
only Holbein’s England would enjoy such a colorful hisrorian. 


Sculpture was a handmaiden to architecture, and yet it was the sculptors 
who made the architecture brilliant. Now, indeed, French sculpture poured 
forth masterpieces only second to those that Alichelangclo and others were 
rlien cutting out of Carrara. Lordly combs were modeled: of Louis XU and 
Anne of Brittany by Giovanni di Giusto Bettj (Saint-Denis); of two 
Cardinals of Ambotsc by Roland Lcroux and Jean Goujon (Rouen); and 
of Louis de Breze, Diane’s husband, in the same cathedral, of uncertain 
authorship. I'he Rouen tombs seem too ornate to befit morraliry, hut the 
cardinals arc almost revived as unidea I i^cd strong administrators ro whom 
religion was an incident in statesmanship. Francis I, his wife Claude, and his 
daughter Oiarlotrc were buried in Saint-Denis in a tomb of Renaissance style 
designed by Delorme, with superb sculptures by Pierre Bontemps. Near by 
is a litde chef-d'oeuvre by Bontemps—a funerary um for the heart of the 
King. French sculptors no longer needed Italian tutelage ro inherit the classic 
art of Rome, 

Jean Goujon inherited at least the classic grace, Wc hear of him first in 
(540, listed as a “stonecutter and mason” in Rouen. There he cut the columns 
supporting rhe itrgan in the church of St.-jMaclou, and carved statues for 
the tombs of the Cardinals, and perhaps for that of Breze. I le adorned the 
rood screen to the church of St.-Germain I’Auxcrrois with sculptures now 
partLally preserved in the Louvre, and recalling Hellenistic reliefs in the 
rhythmic elegance of their lines. Goujon’s characteristic quality' of feminine 
grace approached perfection in the Nyvfphs that he contributed to the 
“Fountain of the Innocents” designed by Lescot (1547); Bemini thought 
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these figures the most beautiful works of art in Paris, W e have noted Gou- 
jon^s DiiTtia md the Stag ar Anet, and his sculptures on the Louvre* His pagan 
deities and his idealization of rhe fctnule form suggest, for France, the triurriph 
of the Renaissance over the Reformation, of classical over Gothic ideas, of 
woinati over her medieval detractors. However, tradition describes Goujon 
as a Huguenot* About 1542. as penance for anendtng a Lutheran scntion^ 
he wiis condemned to walk through the streets of Paris in his shirt, and to 
wHmess the burning of a Protestant preaeherj^ Toward 1561 he left France 
for Italy* Me died at Bologna before a 568* in i>bscurit)'' hardly merited by the 
man who had brought to irs ciiStiiination the art nf the Renaissance in France; 
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Fjicept for BruLghcI and tapestn' this u as a fillciw age in Lou-Jand art. Paint¬ 
ing fluctuated between eniulaiiori of the Italians—in refined technique, rich 
coloring, classic mythology, nude u omeu, and Roman archireciural backgrounds 
-and the native flair for realistic portnyal of eminent persons and ordinarv 
things. Patronage came not only from the court, the Church, and die aristocraev, 
but increasingly from rich merchants who offered dieir stout forms and over- 
fliAdng jowls to die adiiiirarion of posteritVi and Uked to see reflected in 
paindng the domestic scenes and rural landscapes of their actual life. A sense of 
humor, somcrimes of the grotesque, replaced the loftv' mood of the Italian 
inastcrs. jMichelangelo cridcLzcd wliat seemed to him a Jack of discrimination 
and nobilin* in Flemish art: "'They' pniint in Flanders orJy to deceive the external 
eye, things that gladden you ... the grass of the fields, the shadows of the trees, 
and bridges and rivers ,, , and Jittle objects here and diere * . * without care in 
selecting and rejecting,” To ,Michclaiigclo art was the sdecrion of significance 
for the illustradon of nobilit)\ not the indiscrifniuate representadon of reality; 
Ills solemn nature, encased in his irremovable boots and liis ntlsanchropic isola¬ 
tion, was immune cu the glory'^ of green fields and the affcctinns of the hearth. 

For nur part we make a grateful boxv to Joachim PariniG if only for the 
Lconardesque landscape in his Sr. Jero^re; to Joos van Cleve for his lovelv 
portrait of Eleanor t>f Portugal; to Bemacrt van Orley for his Holy Family in 
the Prado, his tapesm^ designs^ and his stained glass in Brussels" St.-Gudule; to 
Lucas van Leyden for crowding so many masterly engravings and u'oodcuts 
into his thirn^-mne years; to Jan van Scorel for the Atagdalm cherishing the vase 
i»f ouitmeuts from which she had bathed the feet of Christ; and to *^nthonis Mor 
fnr his forceful portraits of Aly\ Cardinal Granvellc, Philip II, iMary Tudor, 
and^ not least, himself. 

Note how' the painting craft in the Neilicrtands ran in families. Joos van Cleve 
lianded down some of his skill 10 his son ComeUs^ who painted some fine por- 
iralcsi before going mad. Jan Massys, inheriring the studio of his father Quenririt 
painted by preference nudes like fudith and and the Elders; his son 
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Quendn Alassys El cajtied on the trade, while hb brother Cumelk took his art 
to England and pointed Heart'' \'1]I in old age, hloated and hideous. Pieter 
Pburbus and his son Pram painted portraits and piedes at Bruges, and Frans's 
son Frans Pourbus II painted portraits at Paris and Manruau And there were 
Pieter “Droli” Bmeghel, his painter ’wife, his painter morher-m-Iaw, his sons 
Pieter "HeU" Brueghel and Jan **VelTer” Bmcghel, his painter grandsons, hw 
painter great-grandsons. . . . 


Pieter Brueghel the Elder, whose fame is among the inescapable fashions 
of our tune, may have derived his name from either of two villages named 
Brueghel in Brabant; one of them was near Hertogenbusch, where Hie¬ 
ronymus Bosch had been born, and in whose churches Pieter might have seen 
several paintings of the man who influenced his w^ork only less than nature 
itself. At rw'enty-fivc (r. 1545) he migrated to Anrw'Cj*|J', and was appren^ 
riced to Pieter Coeckc, W'hose landscape woodcuts may have helped to form 
the young painter’s interrat in fields, woods, waters, and sky. This lesser 
Pieter had begotten a daughter, Maria, whom Brueghel toddled in hts arras as 
a child, and whom be later made Ids wrife. In 1552 he followed the current 
custom of his craft and went to study painting in Italy. He returned to Ant¬ 
werp with a sketchbook thick with Italian landscapes, but with no v-isible 
IralLin influence on his technique; to the end he practically ignored the subtle 
modeling, chiarosauro, and coloratura of the southern masters. Back in Ant- 
w'crp, he lived with a botisckeeper-concubine, w'Jiom he promised to marry 
when she stopped lying; he recorded her lies with notches cut into a stick; 
and having no stick for his own sins, he renounced her when the notches 
overflowed. In his middle forties (1563) he married Maria Coecke, now 
seventeen, and obeyed her summons to move 10 Brussels. 1 le had oidy sk 
years of life left to him. 

Though his paintings Jed to his being dubbed “Peasant Brueghel," he w as 
a man of culture, who read Homer, V'^irgil, Horace, Ovid, Rabelais, probably 
Erasmus.” Karel Mander, the Dutdt Vasari, described hitii as “tranquil and 
orderly, speaking little, yet amusing in company, delighting to horrify peo¬ 
ple . , , with talcs of ghosts and banshees"; “ hence, perhaps, hLs' other 
sobriquet, “Droll Brueghel.” [ I is sense of humor leaned to satire, but he tem¬ 
pered this with sympathy. A contemporary engraving shows him heavily 
bearded, with a face bearing lines of serious thought.” At times he foDowed 
Bosch in seeing life as a heedless hurrying of most souls to hell. In the Dutle 
GrrVf he pictured hdl as hideously and confusedly as Bosch himself; and in 
The TriU 7 ?fpb of Death he visioned death not as a natural sleep of exhausted 
forms, but as a ghastly cutting off of limbs and life—skeletons attacking 
kings, cardinals, knights, and peasants with arrows, hatchets, stonra, and 
scythcs-criminaLs beheaded or hanged or bound to a wheel-skulls ami 
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corpses riding in a cart; here is one more variant of that “Dance of Death” 
which flits through the art of this somber age, 

Brueghel’s religious pictures carry on the serious mood. Thev have neither 
the grandeur nor the light grace of Italian pictures; they merely reinterpret 
the Biblical story in terms of Flcmbih climate, physiognomy, and dress. TTiev 
rarely reveal religious feeling; most of them are excuses for painting crowds. 
Even the faces in them carry' no feeling; the people who jo.stle one another to 
see Christ carry His cross seem heedless of His suffering, but only an.Tlous to 
get a good view'. Some of the pictures are Biblical parables, like The So'ti'er; 
some others, following Bosch, take proverbs for their themes. TItc Blhid 
Leadmg the RVmd shoyvs a succession of dull-eyed peasants, crucllv’^ ngly, 
followhng one another into a ditch; and Nctheriiindtsb Brokerbs illustrates, 
in one teeming picture, nearly a hundred old saws, including some of Rabe¬ 
laisian fragrance. 

Brueghel’s major interest w'as in peasant crowds, and landscapes ci>vering 
with their indifferent beneficence or maleficence the futile, forgivable activi¬ 
ties of men. Perhaps he thought there w as safety in crow'ds; there he need 
not indlyidualizc the faces or model the flesh, f Ic refused to picture a person 
posing for art or history; lie preferred to show men, w'omcti, and children 
walking, running, jumping, dancing, playing games, in all the y'aried anirtia- 
rion and naturalness of life. He harked back to ihc scenes of his childhood, 
and delighted to contemplate, to join, the fun and feasting, music and mat¬ 
ing, of the peasantry. He and a friend, on several occasioiTs, disguised them¬ 
selves as farmers, attended village fairs and weddings, and—pretending to be 
relatives—brought presents to bridegroom and bride,Doubtless on these 
outings Pieter took his sketchbook, for among his extant drawings arc many 
of rustic figures and events. He had no taste for, nor commissions from, the 
aristocrats that Mor and Titian found it so profitable to portray; he painted 
only simple people, and even his dogs yvere mongrel cuns that could he 
found In any city alley or rural hut. He knew the bitter side of peasant life, 
and sometiincs vKiioned it a.^ a multitudinous confusion of fools. Bur he 
loved TO paint the games of country children, the dances of their elders, the 
riot of their yveddings, \nThe Lirtid of Cockayne peasants exhausted with 
toil or loy'^e or drink sprawl out on the grass dreaming of Utopia. It is the 
[icasanr, Bruegbel seems to say, who know s how to play and sleep as well as 
how to work and mate and die. 

Against death he saw but one consolation—that it is an integral part of 
that Nature which he accepted in all its forms of beauty' and terror, growth 
and decay and renewal. The landscape redeems the man; the absurdity' of 
fhe parr is pardoned in the majestv of the whole. Heretofore—excepting .Alt- 
ilorfer—landscapes had l>cen painted as backgrounds and appcnd.ages to 
human figures and events; Brueghel made the landscape itself the picture, tlic 
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men in it mere uiddcntA. In ThfFiiIl of tcoats the sky, rbc ttccan, the moun¬ 
tains, and the sun have absorbed rfic attention of the painter, and of the 
participants; Icarus is two unnoticed legs ridiculously sinking into the sea; 
and in The Storm man is hardly visible. U»st and helpless in the war and 
power of the elcmciics. 

The art and philosophy of Hrueghel culminate in the live paintings that 
remain of a series planned to illustrate the nioods of the year. The Wheat 
Harvest schematically pictures the cutting and stacking of the sheaves, 
the workers lunching or napping beneath the visible heat and stillness of the 
siitniner air. In Tfce Hay Harvest girls and boys bear the autumn fruit of the 
lields in baskets on their heads, a farmer sharpens his scythe, sturdy women 
rake the hay, men pitch it to the top of the wagon load, the horses champ 
their meal In a resting interval. The Return of the Herd heralds winter-tbe 
skies darkling, the cattle guided back to their stalls. Finest of the series is 
The Hunters in the Snov:: roofs and ground arc svhite; dwellings range in 
an amazing perspective along the plains and hills; men skate, play hocke>^ 
fall on the ice; hunters and their dogs start out to capture food; the trees arc 
bare, but birds in the branches promise spring. The Glootity Day is winter 
scowling its farewell. In these paintings Bruegel reached hk peak, and set a 
precedent for the snowy land^pes of future Lowland art. 

Only a painter or a connoisseur can judge these pictures in their artistic 
(juality and iechnit|uc. Brueghel seems content to give his figures two dimen¬ 
sions, does not bother ro mingle shadow with their substance; he lets our 
imagination, if it must, add a third dimension to his two. He is too interested 
in crowds to care about individuals; he makes nearly all hk peasants alike, 
ungainly lumps of flesh. He does not pretend to be aVcalisT, except in gross. 
He puts so many people or episodes into one painting that unitj' seems 
sacrificed; but he catches the unconscious unttv of a village, .a crowd, a wave 
of life. 

W'hat does he mean to say? k he merely jesting, laughing at man as a 
grotesque ‘'forked radish." and at life as a silly smitting to decay? He en¬ 
joyed the lusty swing of the peasants' dance, sympathized with' their toil, 
and looked with indulgent humor on their drunken sleep. But he never 
recovered from Bosch. Like that imsaintly Jerome, he took sardonic pleasure 
in depicting the bitter side of the human comedy—the cripples and criminals, 
the defeated or obscene, the inexorable victory of death. He seems to have 
searched for ugly peasants; he caricatures them, never lets them smile or 
laugh; if he gives their crude faces any expression it is one of dull mdiffer- 
cnce, of sensitivity beaten out by the blow-s of life." He w^as impressed and 
hurt by the apathy with w^hich the fortunate bear the misery of the unfor¬ 
tunate, the haste and relief with w hich the living forget the dead. He was op¬ 
pressed by the vast perspective of naturc-that immensity of sky under which 
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all human events seem drowned in insigniicance, and v uiuc and vice;, gromh 
and deca)% nobility and ignaminy alike seem lost in a vast and indiscrtminate 
futility, and man is su'allowed up in the landscape of the world. 

Wt do not know if this was Bruegbel*s real philosophy^ or merely the 
playfulness of his ait. Nor do we know why he gave up the battle so soon^ 
dying at forty^^nine {1569); perhaps more y^ts would have softened his 
wrath. He bequeathed to his i^dfe an ambiguous picture^ The Merry TVay 
to the GaJlo^^Si a masterly compoaidon in fresh greens and distant blues, 
peasants dancing near the village gibber, and, perched on this, a magpie^ 
emblem of a chattering tongue* 


tv, CRANACH AND THE GCRMAXS 

Gcrnian ecclesiastical architecture went in hiding during the Reformarion. 
No new churches were raised to art as well as piety; many churches were left 
unfinished; many were pulled down^ and princely casrles were put together wirh 
their stones, Protestant churches dedicated themselves to a stem simplidr\^; 
Catholic churches, as if in defiance, ran to excessive ornament w hile the Renais¬ 
sance moved into the baroque, 

Ovic and palace architecture replaced cathedrals m dukes replaced bishop 
and the state enveloped the Church. Some picturesque civic structures of this 
period wxre casualties nf the second World War: the Althaus in Brunswick, 
the Hous^ of the Butchers* Guild at Hildcshcim, the Renaissance-stsie Rathaus 
or Town Hall of Nymcgen. The most pretentious architecture qf this and the 
noft age took the form of immense castles for the terricuria] princes: Dresden 
Castle^ Vi^hich cost the people j00,000 florins ($2,500,000?); the palace of Duke 
Christopher at Stuttgart, so lavish in fixtures and furniture that the city magis¬ 
trates w^amed the Duke that the luxury of his court was scandalouslv' in contrast 
with the poverty of his people; and the vast Heidelberg Castle, in the 

thirteenth centur>\ rebuilt in Renaissance fashion in 155^^43^ and partly^ de^ 
stroyed in the second World War. 

The art crafts retained their excellence in the service of princes, nobles, 
merchants, and financiers. Cabinetmakers, woodcutters, ivoty^-cuttcis^ engravers, 
miniaturists, textile w^orkers^ ironworker^ pottcfs, goldsmiths^ armorers, 
jevp'elers—all had the old medieval sldlb, though they tended to sacrifice taste 
and fortn to complexity^ of ornament. jMany painrers dresv designs for woodcuts 
as carcfuiUy as if they were making portraits of kingsi; and woodcutters like Hans 
Liitzeburger of Basel labored with the devotion of a Durer, The guldsmiths of 
Nuremberg, Alunich, and Vienna vi ere at the top of their line; Wenzel jamnitrer 
might have challenged Cellini* About 1547 German artists began to paint glass 
with enamel cotoris; in this vessels and windows took on crude bat rich 
designs, and the prosperous bourgeois could have his likeness fused into the 
windowpanes of hLs home. 
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German scuiptors kept their preference for nietaJ statunrj- and reliefs. The 
suns of Peter \'ischcr carried on his craft: Peter the Vonnper cast a bronze 
plaque of OTphffts imd Eurydice; I Ians designed a handsome Apollo Fonntihi 
for the court 0/ the Nurcitiberg town hall; Paul is usually credited with a pretn' 
figure in wood, known as The Nure7nbeTg Msdoma. Peter Fldtner of Nurem¬ 
berg cast excellent reliefs of Envy. Justice, Saturn, and the Al use of Dance. One 
of die most delightful ub'ieLts in the Louvre is a bust, by Joachim Deschlei, of 
Otto Heinrich, Count Palatine, sbi and a half inches high, and nearly as wide 
in its corpulence, uith a face fomied by years of bon appetit; this is German 
humor at its broadest. 

The glon- of German art condnued to be in painting. Holtidn equaled Diirer, 
Cranach followed on their heels, and Baldung Grien, Altdorfer, and Ambergcr 
formed a creditable second line. Hans Baldung Gricn made his fame with an 
altarpicce for the cathedral of Freiburgdin-Brcisgau; but more attractive is 
The Madoima 'lAjh the Parrot—^ buxom Teuton with golden hair, and a parrot 
pecking at her cheeks, Chmtnpher Amberger painted some elegant portraits; 
the Lille Aluseum has hLs Charles I", sincere, intelligent, incipicntly fanadcal; 
the Chicago Art Instiuitc's Portrait of a Man is a finely chiseled, gende face. 
Albrecht Altdorfer stands out in this minor group by the richness of liis land¬ 
scapes. In his Si. George the knight and the dragon are almost unseen in an 
entourage of crowding trees; es'en The Battle of Arbela loses the warring hosts 
in an abundance of tnu'crs, mountains, waters, clouds, and sun. These, and the 
jFierf on the Flight to Egypt, arc among the first true landscapes in modern 
painting. 

Lucas Cranach the Elder took his name from his native town, Kronach, 
in Upper Franconia. We know almost nothing further of him till his appoint¬ 
ment, at the age of thirt>'-cwo, as court painter to Elector Frederick the 
WTsc at W^ittenberg (1304). He kept his position at the Saxon court, there 
or a Weimar, for nearly fifty years. He met Luther, liked him, pictured him 
again and agaiit, and illustrated some of the Reformer's writings with cari¬ 
catures of the popes; however, he made portraits aLso of Catholic notables 
like the Duke of Alva and Archbishop Albrecht of Mainz, He had a good 
business head, turned hisstudio inioa factory of portraits and religious paint¬ 
ings, sold books and drugs on the side, became burgomaster of Wittenberg 
in r5<f5, and died full of money and years. 

Tltc Italian influence had by this time reached M'ittenbcrg. It appears in 
the grace of Cranach’s religious pictures, more visibly in his mythologies, 
most in his nudes. Now, as in Italy, the pagan pantheon competes with 
Mary', Christ, and the saints, but German humor enlivens the traditional bv 
making fun of safely dead gods. In Cranach’s Judgment of Paris the Trojan 
seducer goes to sleep while the shiveruig beauties wait for hin^ to w'ake and 
judge. In Venus attd Cupid the goddess of love is shown in her usual nudity, 
except for an enormous hat—as if Cranach were slyly suggesting that desire 
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is so lomied by custom rliar it can be srilled by an unw'onted acccssorv-. 
N'cvcrthelcss A'ctius proved popular, and Cranach, with help, issued her in 
a dozen forms ro shine in Frankfurt, Leningrad, the Borghesc Gallery, the 
AlecropoUtan Aluseuni of Art. ,. , In Frankfurt she hides her charms rc- 
vealingly behind a doi^en gossamer threads^ these serv't again for the Lticretia 
in Berlin, who cheerfully prepares to redeem her honor"with a bare bodkin. 
I hc same lady posed for The Nymph of the Spring (New York), Ijdng on 
a bed of green leaves beside a pool. In the Geneva .Museum she becomes 
Judirh, no longer nude, but dressed to kill, holding her sword over IIoJo- 
femes’ severed head, which winks humorously at its mischance. Finally' 
the lady, re-bared, becomes Eve in Das Faradies at Vienna, in Adam and 
Eve at Dresden, in Eve and ibe Serpejit in Chicago, where a handsome stag 
joins and names her partv'. Nearly all these nudes have some quality that 
saves them from eroticism—an impish humor, a warmth of color, an Italian 
finesse of line, or an unptrioric slenderness in the female figures; here was 
a brave attempt to reduce the Fran, 

The portraits that poured from Cranach's hand or aides are more interest¬ 
ing than his stereotyped nudes, and some rival Holbein's. A?t 7 !a Cuspinian 
is realism tempered with delicacy, gorgeous robes, and a balloon hat; the 
husband, Johannes Cuspinian. sat for a still liner portrair—all the idealism of 
a young humanist reflected in the meditative eyes and symbolized in the 
hook fondly clasped, A Itundrcd dignitaries were prcscrs'cd in paint or chalk 
in this popular atelier, hut none so well deserves sur\'ival as the child Prince 
of Saxony (Washington), all innocence and gentleness and golden curls. 
.Ac the other side of life is the portrait of Dr. Johannes Schdner, terrible in 
features, noble in artistry. And here and there, in Cranach's work, arc 
magnificent animals, all pedigreed, and stags so natural that—claimed a friend 
’"dogs barked when they saw- them." 

Cranach might have been greater had he not succeeded so soon and \vcll. 
The multiplication of his patrons divided his genius; he had no time to give 
alt of It to any one task. Inevitably, as his cighn^-onc years rolled by, he tired 
and slacked down; the drawing, once as fine as Diirer’s, became careless, 
details were shirked, the same faces, nudes, and trees were repeated to life- 
Icssncss. In the end wc have to agree wfith the judgment passed on the early 
Cranach by the aging Diirer—that Lucas could depict the features but not 
the soul.'* 

In 1550, when he was seventy-eight, he painted his ow'n portrait: a stout 
councilor and merchant rather than painter and engraver, with powerful 
square head, stately white beard, expansive nose, eyes full of pride and char^ 
after. Tlirce years laret he surrendered liis flesh to time. He left behind him 
three sons, all artists: John Lucas. Hans, and Lucas the Younger, whose 
Steeping Hercules transmitted a theme from Rabelais to Swift by showing 
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the giant peacefully ignoring the darts with which the pigmies around him 
barely pierce his ecrodcrm> Perhaps Lucas the Elder ignored as serenely the 
pricks of those who condemned him for bourgeois ideals and unconsciendous 
hasten and under the tombstone that bears the ambiguous compliment Celer- 
rhma pjVr or—fastest painter—he sleeps welL 
’\Alth him the great age of German painting passed. The basic cause of 
the decline was more probably the intensity of religious dispute than the 
Protestant repudiation of religious imagery. Possibly a moral letdown coats' 
cned German painting after 15:0^ nudes began to play a leading role; and 
even in Biblical pictures painters ran to themes like Suzanm and the Eiders, 
Poriphar's wife tempting Joscpli, or BatKsheba in her bath. For t^'o cen¬ 
turies after the death of Cranach fGerman art receded in the backwash of 
rhcology^ and x^'ar. 


V. the TUDOR srt'LE: 1517-58 

The reign of Henry Vlll began with a Gothic masterpiece in the chajiel 
of Henry \^l, and closed with the Renaissance architecture of royal palaces; 
the change of stjde aptly reflected the conquest of the Church by the state. 
Tlw attack of the government on the bishops, the monasteries, and ecclesi¬ 
astical revenues put an end to English ecclesiastical architecture for almost 
a hundred years. 

Henry anticipating death, had allotted j(| 140,000 ($14,000,000?) 
to build in W^estminster Abbey a Lady Chapel to contain his tomb. It is a 
masterpiece not of construction bur of decoration, from the cenotaph itself 
to the intricate stone skein of the fan vault, which has been called “the most 
wonderful work of masonry ever put together by the hand of man/'®® As 
the chapel is Gothic in plan and Renaissance in adornment, we have here 
the beginning of the Tudor or Florid Style. Henry Vlli, as a young human¬ 
ist, was readily won to classical architectural forms. He andWolsey brought 
several Italian artists into England. One of them, Retro Torrigiano, was 
commissioned to design the paternal tomb, Upon the sarcophagus of white 
marble and black stone the Florentine sculptor laid lavish decoration in 
car\Tngs or gilt bronze: plump ptitti, floral wreaths of airy grace, reliefs of 
the \''irgin and divers saints, angels sitting atop the tomb and extending pretty 
feet into space, and, over the whole, the recumbent figures of Henry \T1 
and his Queen Elizabeth. This was such sculpture as England had never 
seen before, and in Fjngland it has never been surpassed. Here, said Francis 
Bacon, the parsimonious King, who had pinched pennies to spend pounds, 
“dweheth more richly dead than he did alive in any of his palaces." 

Henry III was not the man to allow anyone to be more sumptuously 
buried than hintsclf. In 15*8 he contracted to pay Torrigiano £a,ooo for 
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a tomb '‘more greater by the fourth part” than his father’s.^ This was never 
finished, for the anisr as well as the King had a royal temper; Torrigiano left 
England in a huff (1519), and when he returned he did no more work on the 
second tomb. Instead he designed for Henry Vli^s chapel a high altar, rere- 
dos, and baldachin, w'hich Cromx^'ell’s men destroyed in 1643. In 1521 
Torrigiano departed for Spain. 

The mortal comedy was resumed in 15J4 when Wolsey coirunissioncd 
another Florentine, Benedetto da Rovezzano, to build him a tomb in St- 
Gcorge’s Chapel at Windsor, “the design whereof,” wu'ote Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury, “u’as so glorious that it exceeded far rhat of Henry 
When the Cardinal fell he begged the King to let him keep at least the efiigv' 
for a humbler tomb in York; Henry refused, and confiscated the whole as a 
receptacle for himself; he bade the artists replace \^*oIsey’s figure with his 
own; but religion and marriage distracted him, and the funered monument 
was never completed. Oiarles I wished to be buried in it, but a hostile Parlia¬ 
ment sold the decoration piece by piece, until only the black marble sar¬ 
cophagus remained, to serv'e at last (1810) as part of Nelson’s .shrine in St. 
Paul’s.^ 

Aside from these labors, and the glorious wood screen and stalls and 
stained glass and vault of King’s College Chapel at Cambridge, the memo¬ 
rable architecture of this age was dedicated to glorifying the countr^’^ houses 
of the arisTocracy into faiiy palaces rising amid the fields and woods of Eng¬ 
land. The architects were English, but a dozen Italians were enlisted for the 
decoration. An imposingly wide fa9ade m mixed Gothic and Renaissance, 
a tuneted gateway leading into a colut, spacious hall for crowded fes¬ 
tivities, a massive staircase, usually in cark^d wood, rooms adorned with 
murals or tapestry and lighted with lattice windows or oriels, and, around the 
buildings, a garden, a deer park, and, beyond, a hunting ground—this was 
the English nobleman’s skeptical forestalling of paradise. 

The most famous of these Tudor manor houses was Hampton Court, built 
by Wolsey < 15' J) fo*" himself, and bequeathed in terror to his King (1515). 
Not one architect but a coalition of English master builders credited it, 
basically in Perpendicular Gothic and on a medieval plan, with moat and 
rowers and crenellated walls; Giovanni da Maiano added a Renaissance touch 
in terra-cotta roundels on the facade. The Duke of W’iirttembcrg, visiting 
England in i J91, called Hampron Court the most magnificent palace in the 
world,®* Only less sumptuous w'crc Sutton Place In Surrey, built (1511^17) 
for Sir Richard W’^eston, and Nonesuch Palace, begun for Henry VIM in 
i 5}8 on an imperkil scale. “He invited thither,” say^ an old description, “the 
most excellent artifleets, architects, sculptors, and statuaries of different na¬ 
tions, Italians, Frenchmen, Hollanders, and native Englishmen; and these 
presented a marvel mis example of their art in rhe decoration of the palace. 
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and boch wiihia and mrhuuc adorned it with !ita[ues which here recall In 
liEcnd reproduction the aiictent works of Rome, and elsewhere surpass them 
in evcellencc.'* “ Tw'O hundred and thirty men were constantly cmploj'ctl 
on this palace, which was intended to outshine the Chambord and Fontaiiie- 
hlejju of Francis 1 . Seldom had English kings been so rich, or the English 
[>coplc so poor. Hemy^ died before Nonesuch could be finished. Elizabeth 
made it her favorite residence; Charles U gave it to liis mistress Lady Castlc- 
maine (1670), W'ho had it pulled down, and sold the parts, as the only way 
to rransform a Ibhilir^'' into an asset. 


VI. HOLBEIN THE YOUNGER: 1497-1543 

I low futile are w'ords before a work of art! Each art successfully resists 
translarion into any other niedium; it has its own inalienable quality, which 
must S|>cak for itself or not at all. ! fistory can only record the masters and 
the masterpieces; it cannot convey them. To sit silently before Holbein’s pic¬ 
ture of his wife and cliildren is better than a biography. I low'cver ... 

He was more fortunate in his parentage than in his time. His father was 
among the leading painters in Augsburg. From him Hans learned the elc* 
iiicnrs of the art. and from Hans Burgkmair something of Italian grace and 
modeling. In 1511 he painted four altar panels now In the Augsburg Gallerv 
—middling enough, but astonishingly good for a lad of fifteen. Tw'o years 
later he and his brother Ambrose, also a painter, decamped ro Basel, Perhaps 
the father had insisted too much on his own—still Gothic—sude; perhaps 
there was not enougli educated money in Augsburg to support more than 
a few artists; in any case youth and genius seldom love home. In Basel the 
lads discovered that freedi>m is a trial. Hans illustrated various volumes, in¬ 
cluding Ehlotuis’ t’rme of Folly; he did some rough painter's work, made 
a signboard for a schooliuaster, and decorated a table top wdih lively inci¬ 
dents from the story* of St. Nobody—that handy nonentity w ho was charged 
with every anonymous mischief, and never said a word in his own defense. 
Tlie skill shown in this w'ork tamed Mans a fruitful commission—to paint 
portraits of the burgomaster Jakob Meyer and his wife (1517). The fame 
of these portraits traveled; Jakob 1 Icrtcnstcin called Holbein to Lucerne, and 
there Hans frescoed the facade and walls of the patron's home, and painted 
that portrait of Benedict Hertenstein which is now in the Memopolitan 
Museum in New York. From Lucerne he may have passed into Italy; his 
work henceforth revealed Italian infiucnce in amtomical accuracy, architec¬ 
tural backgrounds, .and the management of light. W'hcn he returned to Basel, 
aged tw'enty-two. he set up his ovt-n studio, and married a widow (1519). 
tn that year his hr<ithcr died, and in 1 ^24 their father. 
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Gciman realism mingled with Romanesque ardiitectiirc and classic orna¬ 
ment in the religious pictures that Holbein now produced. Startling is the 
realLsm'-ra^hoing Mantegna—of Ckri^ 01 the Tomb: the bodv all bone and 
skin, the eyes ghastly ojjcn. the hair disheveled, the mouth agape in a last ef¬ 
fort to breathe- this seems irrevocable death, and no wonder Dostoievslii 
said the picnirc could destroy a man’s religious faith About this rime 
Holbein painted murals for the hall of the Grand Council in BaseL The coun¬ 
cilors were pleased, and one of them commissioned him to provide an altar- 
piece for a Carthusian monastery. This Passion of Cbtitt suffered in the 
iconoclastic riots of J but two shutters were saved, and were presented 
to the cathedral at Freibmg-im-Brcisgau. They borrow much from Bahlung 
Gricn, but they have their own power in the remarkable play of the light 
that emanates from the Child. In ttu the town clerk of Basel ordered an¬ 
other altarpiece; for this placidly beautiful Madonna, now presen-xd in the 
Kunstinuscum of Solorhum, Holbein used his wife and son as models—the 
wife then a woman of mndese comeliness, not yet touched by tragedy. Prob¬ 
ably near this rime’^ he produced his religious masterpiece. The k'/rgm and 
Child Trith theFanuly of Burgomastef dieyer—splendid in composition, line 
and color, and intense in feeling; we understand more sympatbeticallv the 
Burgomaster's prayer to the Aladonna when we Icam that at the time of this 
puinring the two sons pictured at his feet, and one of the two wives kneel¬ 
ing at the right, were dead. 

But the fees for such religious pictures were small in proportiDn to the 
care and labor they required. Portraits were more lucrative, and there was 
a growing family to support. In Tjrp Holbein painted the young scholar 
Bonifacius Amerbach—a noble face, in which idcallsni survives a penetrating 
view of the world. About 152; he painted the great printer Froben—a man 
dedicated, disturbed, creatively worn out by life. Through Froben, Holbein 
came to know Erasmus; and in 1 y;he painted ttvo of his many portraits of 
the saddened humanist. In the three-quarters portrait (in the E^l of Rad¬ 
nor’s Collection at Salisbury) the artist, now in the fullness of hLs powers, 
caught the soul of a man who had lived Coo long; illness and Luther had 
deepened the lines in the face, the melancholy in the eyes. The profile in the 
Basel Kunstsamnilung shows him calmer and more alive; the nose advancing 
to battle like a gladiator’s sword; perhaps the manuscript under the pen Ls a 
draft of the Dr Ubero orbitrio (1514) with which he was entering the listt 
against Luther. Probably in 1524 Moll^ein painred Erasmus again, in the best 
portrait of all, which hangs in the Louvre; seeing that profound and chas¬ 
tened face one thinks of Nisard’s perceptive comment—that Erasmus was 
one of those dont !a gloire a ete de cornprendre beanooup et sTaffirmer pett- 
“whosc glory it has been to understand much and to affirm little.”®' 

About 15 jj T-Jolbcin palnrcd himself, now Twcnty-sL\, and scemingiy 
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prosperous; but the cold glance suggests some fighting resenrment of life’s 
bufferings. Tradition discredits him with a moderate addiction to drink and 
womcUi and represents him as unhappy svith his wife. Apparently he shared 
some Lutheran views; his woodcuts of The Dance of Death (c. 1515) sati¬ 
rized the elergy-but even the clergy did that in those days. The series 
showed Death dogging the steps of every man, woman, or class—Adam, Eve, 
the Emperor, a noble, a physician, a monk, a priest, a pope, a millionaire, an 
astrologer, a duches, a jester, a gatnbler, a thief—all cn route to the Last 
Judgment; it is as powerful a work as any of Diirer’s in this medium. Aside 
from this masterpiece of drawing, and the Meyer Aladomia, Holbein is with¬ 
out visible piety. Perhaps be imbibed some skepticism from Erasmus and 
the Basel humanists.*" l ie was more interested in anatomy than in rciigion. 
The Reformation, though he presumably favored It, ruined his market 
in Basel. No more religious pictures were asked of him* Payments on the 
paintings for the council hall were suspended. Rich men, frightened by the 
Peasants' \\'ar, retreated into privacy and parsimony, and tliought the time 
unpropidous for jxirtraiis, “Here the arts are freezing,” wrote Erasmus from 
Basel in 1516.*" He gave Holbein letters of introduction to friends in Ant- 
tt-erp and London, and Holbein, leaving his family at home, sought fortune 
in the north. He visited Quentin Massy's, and doubtless they exchanged 
notes about Erasmus. From Antwerp he crossed to England, Erasmus’ letter 
assured him a cordial welcome from Thomas More, who gave him a place 
in his Chelsea home; and there he painted (1516) the portrait of .More that 
is now in the Frick Gallery in New York. To the hindsight of the historian 
the tcn.se and half-somber eyes foreshadow the devotion and tenacity of the 
martyr; to the insight of an artist the wonder will be in the fur and folds of 
the sleeve, [n tji7 Holbein painted Thoo/as More and Hh Family—the old¬ 
est known group picture in transalpine secular art. 

Late in t5ifl Holbein, having made some pounds and shillings, returned 
to Ba-scl, gave Erasmus a copy of More and His Fittmly, and rejoined his wife. 
Sow he painted one of his greatest, most honest pictures, showing his own 
family w ith a realism unsparing to hin>sclf. Each of the three faces is sad; 
ihe girl resigned, almost hopeless; the boy gazingup plaintively at his mother; 
she looking upon them with grief and affection profoundly mirrored in her 
eyes—the grief of a wife who has lost the love of her husband, the affection 
of 3 mother w hose children are her only tie to life. Three years after paint¬ 
ing this masterly self-indicmicnr, l lulbcin left his family again. 

During this stay in Basel he painted another portrait of Froben, and made 
six more of Erasmus, not as seatchingly profound as those of 151}-!+. The 
ro«'ri council renewed his commission to fresco its chambers, but, yield¬ 
ing to the triumphanr iconwlasrs, it condemned all religious pictures, and 
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ruled that “God has cursed all those who nialcc them.”** Commissions fell, 
and in <53: Holbein returned to England. 

There he pointed portraits so plentifully that most of the figures domi¬ 
nating the English scene In those turbulent years are still alive by the magic 
of Holbein's hand. In the Queen*s Library at V\”mdsor are eighty-seven 
sketches In charcoal or chalk, some for cartoons, most of them for portraits; 
apparently the artist required only one or two sittings from his subjects, and 
then painted their likeness from such sketches. The Hanseatic merchants in 
London solicited his art, but did not inspire his best. For the Guildhall of the 
Hanse he painted two murals preserved only in copies or drawings: one 
represented The Triumph of Poverty, the other The Triumph of Riches; 
both are marvels of individualized character, living movemenr, and coherent 
design, and illustrate the motto of the Guild—“Gold is the father of joy and 
the son of care; he who lacks it is sad, he who has it is uneasy.’*®* 

Thomas CromweD, who was to exemplify this adage, submitted his hard 
face and soft frame to Holbein's brush in 1534. Through him the artist found 
access to the highest figures at the court. He painted The French Ambas¬ 
sadors, and one of them, Charles dc Sauliei, he portrayed with especial suc¬ 
cess, revealing the man beneath the vestments and insignia of office. Four 
others—Sir Henry Guilford (controller of the royal household). Sir 
Nicholas Carew (royal equerry to the King), Robert Cheseman (royal fal¬ 
coner to the King), and Dr. John Chambers (physician to the King)^sug- 
gest the thick skins that alone could safely live near the parboiled King. 
Holbein became one of them about 1; 37 as official court painter. He received 
a workshop of his own in Whitehall Palace, dwelt in comfort, had mistresses 
and bastards like anybody else, and dressed in color and silk.” He was called 
upon to decorate rooms, design ceremonial garments, bookbindings, weap¬ 
ons, tableware, seals, royal buttons and buckles, and the gems that Henry 
presented to his wives. In 153 S the King sent him to Brussels to paint Princess 
Christine of Denmark; she proved quite charming, and Henry would gladly 
have had her, but she took Duke Francis of Lorraine instead; perhaps she 
preferred to hang in a gallery rather than die on the block. Holbein took the 
opportunity to visit Basel briefly; he arranged an annuity of forty guilders 
(11,000?) for his wife, and hurried back to London. Soon thereafter came 
the commission to paint Anne of Cleves; Holbein almost foreshadowed tlie 
result in the sad eyes of the portrait nou' in the Louvre. 

For the King himself he {Minted several large pictures, nearly all lost. One 
survives in the Barber Surgeons’ Hall in London: Henry VUI Granting a 
Chtmer of Incorporation to the Barber Surgeons' Company; Henry domi¬ 
nates the scene in his robes of state. The artist made appealing portraits of 
Heniy’s third wife, Jane Seymour, and the fifth wife, Catherine Howard. 
When Henry himself sat or stood for E Eolbein the painter rose to the chat- 
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Icnge, and produced portraits sur^iassicd in his ow-n work only by the Louvre 
and Basel pictures of Erasmus- The portmic of 1536 shows the monarch 
TeoTOnically pompous and stout- Henrj' liked it despite himself, and com¬ 
missioned Holbein to paint the royal family as a fresco in W^hitchaU Palace; 
this mural was destroyed by fire in 1698, but a copy made in 1667 for Charles 
II reveals a masterly design: at the upper left Henry' Vll, pious and modest; 
lower, his son, brandLshing the symbols of power and spreading his legs like 
a colossus; ar rhe right his mother and his third wife; and in the center a 
marble monument retailing in Latin the virtues of the kings- The figure of 
Henrv ^111 was elaborated u ith such realism that a legend arose about per¬ 
sons entering the roim and mistaking the portrait for the living King* In 
1540 Holbein painted a still more imposing Heitry VlU in Wedding Dress. 
Finallv (f 54^) displayed Henry' in the deterioration of mind and body* 
NeniKis here workctl leisurely, lengthening the revenge 0/ rhe gods from 
dean or sudden death to prolonged and ignominious decay. 

Two lovely' pictures redeem the royal gallery: one of Prince Edward ar 
the age of two, all mnocencc; the other of Edward aged six (in the iMetro- 
poUtan -Museum *if Art). This second portrait is a delight to behold. \Vc 
may )udgc the art of Holbein when we see him, with in a year or two, portray 
unflinchingly' the obese pride of the father, and then catch with such myste¬ 
rious skill the guileless kindliness of the son. 

At forty-fi%'C (1541) the ardst pictured himself again, and with tiic same 
objecti^'ity with which he had depicred the King: a suspicious, pugnacious 
fellow u'ith carelessly kept graying hair and beard; and once more (1543) 
in a roundel showing him in a gentler mood. In that y'car plague came to 
London, ami chose him as one of its victims. 

Technically he was one of the supreme painters. He saw nictleulously. 
□ntl so portray'cd; every' line, color, or attiiude, every' incidence or variariou 
of light, that could rei'cai significance was caughr and pinned down upon 
the paper, linen, wood, or wall. Whar accuracy in rhe line, what depth and 
smoothness and warmth in the color, %yhat skill in ordering detalh into a 
unified composition! But in many of the portraits, where the object w'as 
not the subject bur ihe fee, wc miss the sympathy that could see, and feel 
with, a man’s secret soul; we find it in rbc Louvre and Basel Erasnnis, and in 
the picture of his family- W’e itiiss. except in ihc -\tcycr MadtmiiJt the ideal¬ 
ism that ennoUled rhe realism in the \'an Eycks’ Adoritioji of the LiT7/ih. Hl-s 
indilTerence to religion kept him short of the grandeur of Griintwald, and 
marked him off from I>urcr, who ahvay'S had one foot in rhe Middle Ages. 
1 lolhcin was neither Renaissance like I'itian nor Reformation like Cranach; 
he was German-Dutch-ricmish-F.nglish martcr-of-fact and practical sense* 
Perhaps his success prevented rhe effective cniry' of Italian pictorial prin¬ 
ciples and finesse into Fngland, After him Purirsnisni rriumphed over rhe 
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Elizabethan passion^ and English painting languished till Hogarth came. At 
the same rime the glory departed from German painting, A flood of barba¬ 
rism would have to pass over Central Europe before the sense of beauty 
would find voice there again. 


vn, ART IN' SPAIN ,AND PORTUGAL; I515-55 

Despite El Greco and Velazquez, Cervames and Calderon, Spain never 
had a Kcuaissance in the rich Italian sense. Her far-won wealth gave new 
ornaments to her Christian culm re, it offered productive rewards to native 
genius in hteratuie and art, but it did nor flow into any exciting recapture— 
as in Italy and France—of that pagan civilizarion which had adorned the 
Mediterranean world before and after Christ, and which had begotten 
Seneca, Lucan, Marrial, Qumcilian, Trajan, and Hadrian on the soil of Spain 
itself. The remembrance of that classic era had been deeply overladen by the 
long struggle of Spanish Christianity with the Moors- all the glorious mcma- 
rics were of that protracted victory, and the faith that had won it became 
inseparable from the proud remembrance, fV^hile everywhere else in Europe 
the state was humiliating the Church, in Spain the ecclesiastical organization 
grew stronger with the generations; it challenged and ignored the papacy, 
even when Spaniards ruled the \^arican; it sui%dved the pious absolutism of 
Ferdinand and Charles V and Philip II, and then dominated every aspect of 
Spanish life. The Church in Spain was almost the sole patron of the arts- 
therefore it called the tune, named the themes, and made art, like philosophy, 
the handmaiden of theology. Tlic Spanish Inquisition appointed inspectors 
to outlaw nudity, immodesty, paganism, or heresy in art, to specify the man¬ 
ner of treating sacred subjects in sculpture and painting, and to direct S|ianish 
art toward the transmission and confirmation of the faith. 

And yet Italian influence was pouring into Spain. The rise of Spaniards to 
the papacy, the conquest of Naples and .Milan by Spanish kings, the cam¬ 
paigns of Spanish armies and the missions of Spanish statesmen and church¬ 
men in Italy, the busy trade berween Spanish and Italian ports, the visits of 
Spanish arti.srs like Fomicnr anti the Bemtguetes to Italy, of Itahan artists 
like Torrigiano and Leone Leoni to Spain—all these factors affected Spanlsfi 
art in methods, ornament, and style, hardly in spirit or rheme, more in paint¬ 
ing than in sculpture, and in architecture least. 

The cathedral dominated the landscape and tile towns as the faith domi¬ 
nated life. Traveling in Spain Ls a pilgrimage from one to another of these 
mighty fanes. Their awesome immensity, their wealth of interior ornament, 
the dim-lit silence of their naves, the devoted stonework of their cloisters, 
accentuate the sinipliciry and jwvcrtj' of the picturesque tiled dwellings chat 
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huddle below, looking up to them as the protnlse of a better world. The 
Gothic style still ruled in the giant cathedrals that rose above Salamanca 
(1513) and Segovia {1532)»hut at Granada Diego de Siloe, architect son of 
a Gothic sculptor, designed the mtciior of the cathedral with classic colunxns 
and capitals, and crowned the Gothic plan with a classic dumc (1525). The 
style of the Italian Renaissance completely dislodged Gothic in the palace 
of Charles V at Granada. Charles had reproved the bishop of Cordova for 
spoiling the great mosque by building within its 850 pillars a Christian 
church;** but he sinned almost as grievously when he tore down some halls 
and courts of the Alliambra to make room for a structure w'hose stem mass 
and doll symmetry might have passed without offense amid kindred build¬ 
ings in Rome, but proved strikingly out of harmony with the frail elegance 
and gay diversitj’ of the Moorish citadel. 

Something of the Moors’ flair for architectural decoration appeared in 
the “placeresque” style that marked chiefly the civil architecture of this 
reign. It took its name from Its resemblance to the complex and delicate 
ornament lavished by the silversmith (platera ) or goldsmith upon plate and 
other objects of their art. It topped and flanked portals and windows with 
w'inding arabesques of stone; it grooved or spiraled or flow'ered columns 
with Moorish fantasy; it pierced grilles and balustrades with marble foliage 
and embroidery, This platereiCQ marked the Obispo Chapel at Madrid, the 
church of Santo Tomas at Avila, the choir of the cathedral at Cordova, and 
ir disported itself without restraint on the Ayunumieiito or Town Hall of 
Seville (1516 f.). Portugal adopted the style on a portal suffused with oma- 
11 lent, and columns carved with decoration, in the magnificent monastery of 
Santa Maria at Belem (1517 f.). Charles V took the style to the Lowlands 
and Germany, w'here it flourished its signamre on the town halls of Antwerp 
and Leyden and the castle of Heidelberg. Philip II found platercsque coo 
florid for his taste, and under his frowns it died an early death. 

Spanish sculpture yielded more readily than architeentre to the swelling 
Italian tide. Pietro Torrigiano, after breaking hMichelangelo’s nose in Flor¬ 
ence and bearding Henry VUl in London, settled in ^ville (1521), and 
rnodelcd in terra cotta an ungainly St, Jerome which Goya mistakenly 
judged to be the supreme work of modem sculpture.*'"' Fccbng poorly paid 
for a statue of the Virgin, Torrigiano smashed it to bits, was arrested by the 
Inquirition, and died in its jails." Damian Forment, returning to Aragon from 
Italy, carried the spirit of the Renaissance on his chisel and in hts boasts; he 
called himself “the rival of Phcldias and Prajtiteles," and was accepted at his 
own estimate. The ecclesiastical authorities allowed him to carve likenesses 
of hitnself and his wife on the base of the reredos that he made for the abbey 
of Monte Aragon. For the church of Nuestra Seiiora del Pilar at Saragossa 
he cur in alabaster a spacious rctable in bas-relief, combining Gothic with 
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Rcitdissiiisce elements, pnijiring^ witK scalptuie, color with form. To another 
retablCt in the cathedral of Huescat Ffirmcnt devoted the lust tfiirteen vears 
of his life (1510-33). 

As Pedro Berrugucte had duniinared Spanish painring in the half-centurv'^ 
before Charles V. so his st>n became the leading Spanish sculptor of this age. 
Alonso learned the art of color from his father, then went to Italy and 
worked wjtJi Raphael in painting, with Bramante and jMichclangelo in stat¬ 
uary. \\'heJT he came back to Spain (1520) he brought with him .Michel¬ 
angelo's penchant for figures caught in tense emotion or violent attitiides. 
Charles appointed him court sculptor and painter. At Valladolid he worked 
for sis years earning in wood an altar screen, fort)--two by thirty feet, for 
the church of San Benito el Rcah only fragments remain, chiefly a Sun 
SebairiaTi vividly colored, with blood pouring from the wounds. In 1535 he 
joined A^th his chief rival, Felipe ilc Borgona, to carve choir stalls in the 
Toledo Carhedralj here too the .Michelangelcsquc manner swayed his hand, 
and presaged baroque tn Spain. \\'hen he neared eiglits' he Avas commissioned 
TO erect in the hospital of Sr. John at Toledo a monument to its founder. 
Cardinal Juan de Tavera; he took his snn Alonst^ as helper, created one of 
the chefs-d’oeuvre of Spanish sculpture, and died in the actetnpr in his 
seventy-fifth year (1561). 

Spanish painting, still in tutelage to Italy and Flardeis, produced no out¬ 
standing master under Charles V. The F.mpcror favored foreign painters, 
imported Antlionis Mor to make portraits of Spanish notables, and for him¬ 
self declared that he Avould allow niint hut the great Titian to paint him, 
T he only Spanish painter of this age AA'hose fame crossed the Pyrenees \A as 
Luis de Morales. ^ic first fifty years of his life Avere spent in the poverty 
and obscurity of Badajoz, painting for churches anti chapels in the proAnnee 
of Estremadura, He Avas fiftA’-four Avhen Philip IT bade him come and paint 
in the Escorial (15^4). He presented himself in magnificent array, AA'hich 
the King thought unbecoming in an artist, but Philip softened AV'hen he 
learned that Luis had spent his life’s saAnngs to attire himself fitly for an 
audience AAnth his Majesty. Morales’ Cbnsi Cjrryins the Crow did not strike 
the royal fancy, and he returned to BadajoK and penurj'. ScA'cral of his pic¬ 
tures can be seen at the i lispanic Society in New York, all of them beautiful; 
but the best etample of his Av^ork k a Virgin and Child in the Prado—a bit too 
redolent of Raphael. Philip, passing tlirough Badajoz in 1581, allotted the 
artist a tardy pension, which enabled hini-now disabled by palsy and failing 
eyes—to eat regularly during the fit’c vears left tti him of life. 

The artkans of Spain were often artists in all but name. Spanish lace and 
leather continued supreme in F.urti|AC. Tlie woodw'orkers too were unsur¬ 
passed; Thiophile Gauder thought that Gothic art had nev'cr come closer 
to perfection than in the choir stalls of Toledo Cathedral. MemhA’orkers 
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made worTis of ait out of sanctuarj''scrteiis, window grilles, balcony railings, 
door hinges, even nails. Goldsmiths and silversmiths transformed some of the 
precious metal flowing m from America into ornaments for princes and 
vessels for the Church; famous were the emodias they made m filigree silver 
or gold to hold the consecrated Host. Gil Vicente, not satisfied to be the 
leading dramatist of Pomigal and Spain in this period, executed a monstrance 
—for displaying the Host to the congregation—which has been rated “the 
masterpiece of the goldsmith’s work in Portugal.” ” Ar^ Francisco dc Hol- 
tanda, Portuguese despite his name, carried on with distinction the dying art 
of illumination. 

All in all, this less than half a century came uff with credit in the field uf 
art despire the absorption and disruption of energies in the religious rcvolu^ 
rion. The masters m architecuitc, sculpture, and painting were hardly com¬ 
parable to the giants who shook all Europe with rheolo^; religion was the 
rune of the time, and art could only provndc an accompaniment. But II Rosso, 
Primaticcio, Lescot, Delorme, Goujon, and the Clouets in France, die Ber- 
ru«nictes in Spain, Brucgl’iel in Flanders, Cranach in Germany, Holbein 
everywhere, made an honorable roster of artists for an age so agitated and so 
brief. Arr is order, yet everyrhing wa.s in chaos—nor religion only, but morals, 
social order, art itself. Gothic was fighting its losing hartle with classic forms, 
and the artist, uprooted from his own past, had to experiment wirh lentatives 
That could not give hini the grandeur of a stability' mortised in confident time. 
In the umvers,il turbulence faith too w'as hesitanr, and ceased to give clear 
imperatives ro art; religious images were attacked and shattered; sacred 
themes that had inspired the creator and the beholder of bcauiy were losing 
their power to stir either genius or admiration or piety. And in science the 
greatest revolution of all was deposing the earth from its theological throne, 
and losing in the endless void the little globe whose divine visitation had 
formed the medieval mind and generated mEdleval art. When would stabil¬ 
ity come again? 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


Science in the Age of Copernicus 


n THK CULT OF THE OCCULT 

I T is remarkable char this age, so absorbed in theology and scholarship, 
should have produced r^i'o men of the highest standing In the history 
of science—Copernicus and V^'esalius; and curious thar the books that con¬ 
tained their lifeblood should have appeared in one atmui wirabiliSf 1543. Some 
conditions favored science. The discovery of America and the cvpiorarion of 
Asia, the demands of industry’’ and the extension of commerce, turned np 
knowledge that often contmdicted traditionaj beliefs and encouraged frcsli 
rhonghu Transbtioas from Greek and Arabic, the printing of Apollonius's 
ConiVr (1537) and the Greek text of Archimedes (1544) stimulated mathe¬ 
matics and phyacs. But many travelers were liars or carclc:^; printing spread 
nonsense more widely than knowledge; and scientific instruments, though 
numerous, were almost primitive. The microscope, the telescope, the ther¬ 
mometer, the barometer, the micrometer, the microchronometer, were still 
in the future. The Renaissance was enamored of literature and style, pcilltclv 
interested in philosophy, almost indilfcrenr to science. The Renaissance 
popes were not hostile to science j Leo X and Qcment listened with open 

minds to Copcmican ideas, and Paul HI received without trembling the 
dedication of Copernicus's world-shaking Book of Rn^olutions. Bur the re¬ 
action under Paul IV, the developnient of rhe Inquisition in Italy, and the 
dogmatic decrees of the Council of Trent made scientific studies increasingly 
difficult and dangerous after 1555. 

Protestantism could not favor science, for it based itself on an infallible 
Bible, Luther rejected the Copnemican astronomy because the Bible told of 
Joshua commanding the sun—not the earth—to stand still. Melanchrhon was 
inclined to science; he studied mat hematics, physics, astronomy, and medi- 
cme, and lectured on the history of mathematics in antiquity; but his broad 
spirit was overwhelmed by the forceful nature of his master, and by the pre¬ 
dominance of a narrowed Lutheranism after Luther's death. CaU'sn had little 
use for science; Knox, none. 

• For Isbmic sciencic, cf. Ch^picr XXX s for jrwiih iciracc^ Chapter XXXTT; for Tlalbn 
Kicdcc, Chaprer XIX of The 
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A disccmraging^ milieu of occuliisni continued to surround^ conftJiic, and 
sometimes—as in Cardan and Paracelsus—threaten the sanitj'^ of the would-be 
scientist. Hermetic lore from Eg^^pr, mystical P^^hagoreanism and Nco- 
plaronkm from Greece^ the Cabak from Judaism^ bemmed a thousand grop¬ 
ing minds. Legends and miracles infested historiography, and travelers told 
of fue-hreaching dragoas and rope-cHmbing fakirs. Almost any unusual 
event in public or pri\"ate hfe wzs interpreted as contrived by God or Satan 
for the waitung or edificationt the temptation or ruination, of man. Many 
believed that comets and meteors were hrebaUs hurled by an angry deitj".' 
Cheap literature entered every hterite home mth assurances that baser metals 
could be turned into gold, and (says a coiitenijmr 4 ry report ) “all the tailors, 
shoemakers* servants, and maids who hear and read about these things give 
all the coins they can spare to... perambuiatingand fraudulent^ pracritionetb 
of such arrs.^ At a trial in England in 1J49 William Wycherley, a con^ 
jurer*said there u^ere 500 like him in the island.^ Itinerant students in Ger- 
nituiy sold magical protections against \^Ttchcs and de\Tls- Charms and taEs- 
mans guaranteed to divert musket halls were popular with soldiers.^ The 
Mass itself was often used as a charm to bring rain or sunshine* or victory in 
war* Prayers for rain were common, and sometimes seemed too successful; 
in which cases the clturch bells were rung to w^arn the heavens to stop.’’ In 
1526-31 the ntonks of Troyes formally excommunicated the caterpillars 
that were plaguing the crops, but added that the interdict w^ould be effective 
only for lands w^hose peasants had paid their Quirch tithes.® 

Perhap more events-were ascribed to Satan than to God* “Scarcely a year 
goes by*" lamented a Pm restaur wTiter in 1563, “without the most appalling 
newTj from numbers of principalities, towns* and villages, of the shameless 
and horrible wap in which the prince of liell, by bodily apparition and in 
all scjrts of forms, is trying to extinguish the new^ and shiuiug bght of holy 
evangel.”^ Luther joined the commonalty in attributing most diseases to 
demons entering the body—wlitch^ after all, is not altogether unlike our cur¬ 
rent theorj'. Many believed that diseases wxrc caused by the evil eye or other 
ii^agical means^ and that they could be cured by magic potions—w hich again 
is not too far removed from our present practice. Most remedies were ad¬ 
ministered according to the position of the planets; hence medical students 
studied oiitrologj'* 

Astrology^ verged on science by assuming a rule of law in the universe, and 
operating largely dtrougb experiment. The belief ih^t the movements and 
[vositions of the stars determined human events w as not quite as general as 
before; yet there were 30,000 astrologers in Paris in the sixteenth centurv^*" 
all ready to cast a horoscope for a coin. Almanacs of astrological predictions 
were best sellers; Rabebis parodied them in the PjatiigmeUm Frapi&sticj- 
tionj of Master .\lcofribas, Lurher and the Sorbonne here agreed WTth him. 
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and condemned astrology in aU its forms. The Church officially fro^med 
upon ^ological predictions, as implying determinism and the stibjccrion 
of the Church to the stars; yet Paul III, one of the greatest minds of the age 
would call no important mcering of the Consisroi^',” said an ambassador to' 
the papal court, “and would take no trip^ without choosing his days and oh- 
serting the constellations.”* Francis I, Carherine dc Medicis, Charles IX", 
J^us II, Leo and Adrian VI consulted astrokigers.^® Afeianchchon 
c anged the dare of Lurher s birth to give him a more propitious horoscope/' 
and begged him not to travel under a new maon.“ ^ * 

One astrologer of this period is srill popular. Nostradamus was, in French, 

. Iichel dc Notredame. He professed to be a phv'sfdan and an astronomer, 
and was accepted as semi-official astrologer bv Catherine de Aledicis- she 
bmit an obseri,’atory for him in Lcs Halles. In' ,564 he predicted a life of 
ninety years for Charles IX.’* who died ten years later at the age of twentv'- 

four Athisown death (i j66) he left a book'of prophecies so is^scly ambigi- 

om that some line or another could be apphed to alnuisr any event in later 
history* 


Because Christians of the soEteenth centurj^ believed to the possibility of 
obtaining supernatural powers from demons, and because the fear of demons 
was ingrained in their rearing, they feh an obligation to burn witches Luther 
and Calvin seconded Pope Innocent Vll] m urging rhe prosecution of 
ivitches. I would have no companion on these witches,” said Luther- “I 
wo d bum them all.' “ Four were burned at W ittenberg on June 20, j c ao- 
rhuty-four at Genets in 1545.** The Refoniiers, of course, had Biblical war¬ 
rant for these bonfires, and Protestant dependence upon the Scriptures gave 
new nrgency to Exodus 22. ifi. The Catholic practice of exorcism encour¬ 
aged the behef in witchcraft by assuming the power of devils lodged in hu¬ 
man beings. Luther claimed that his Leipzig opponent, Johannes Eck, had 
signed a pact with Satan; and Johannes Cochlaeus retorted that Lurher w'as 
a by-product of Satan's dalliance with iMargaret Luther.’® 

Aerations of witchcraft were sometimes used to get rid of personal ene¬ 
mies. The accused had a choice of prolonged torture to elicit a confession 
or death as the result of a confession; and in sixteenth-century Europe the 
adnmustranon of torture was sptemari/ed “with a cold-blooded ferocity 
unknown,.. ro the heathen narioiu." ’■ .Many victims stem to have believed 

7 transactions, sometimes sexual, with 

devils. Some of the accused committed suicide; a French judge noted fif¬ 
teen such cases within a year.*" Secular magistrates often exceeded ecclesias¬ 
tics m the enthusiasm of this persecution. The laws of Henry VllI (1541) 
punished with death any of several practices ascribed to witches." bur the 
bpamsh Inquisition branded stories and confessions of witchcraft as the 
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delusions of weak minds, and cautioned its agents (153S) to ignore the popu¬ 
lar demand for the burning of witchcs.*‘ 

Fewer voices were raised to protect witches than in defense of heretics, 
and the heretics themselves believed in witches. But in isdj Johannes Wier, 
a physician of Clevcs, issued a treatise De praestigih daentomtm (On 
Detneme Deceptiora) which timidly dared to mitigate the mania. He did 
not question the existence of demons, but suggested that witches were the 
innocent victims of demonic possession, and were deluded by the Devil into 
believing the absurdities that they confessed. Women, and persons sneering 
from illness of budv or mind, were, he thought, especially subject to posses¬ 
sion by demons. He concluded that witchcraft W'as not a crime bur a disease, 
and he appealed to the princes of Europe to stop the execution of these help¬ 
less women. A few years later Wier replaced himself in his time by writing a 
detailed description of hell, its leaders, its organi4atian, and its operation. 

The spirit of the age spoke in the story of Faust. We first hear of Gcotg 
Faust in 1507) in a letter of Johannes Trichemius, who calls him a mounte¬ 
bank- and then in 151 j, w'hen Mutlanus Rufus accords him no gentler tertn- 
Philip Begardi, a Worms physician, wrote in 1539: “Of late years a remark¬ 
able man has been traveling thri>ugh nearly every province, principality, and 
kingdom .., and has boasted highly of his great skill not only in medicine 
but in chiroinancy, physiognomy, ciy-stal gazing, and other kindred arts ,.. 
and has nor denied that he is called Faustus" i*c., favored or fortunate. 
The historic Faust seems to have died in i539“by the Devil wringing his 
neck, said Alelanchthon. Four years later the legend of Faust as in league 
with the Devil made its appearance in the Senno^ttes conviviales of Johannes 
Cast, a Protestant pastor at Basel. Two old notions combined to transform 
the hLstorical charlatan into a figure of legend, drama, and art: that man 
might obtain magic powers by compacts with Satan, and that secular learn¬ 
ing is an insolent conceit likely to lead a man to hell. In one phase the legend 
was supposed to be a Catholic caricature of Luther^ in a deeper view it ex¬ 
pressed the religious repudiation of "profane" knowledge as opposed to a 
humble acceptance of the Bible as in itself sufficient erudition and truth. 
Goethe repudiated the repudiatian, and allowed the hunger for knowledge 
to purify itself by its application to the common good. 

TTje legend of Faust came to bitter life in I Icnry Cornelius Agrippa. Bom 
of good family at Cologne (1487), he found his way to Paris, and fell in 
there with some mystics or quacks who claimed csoreric wisdom. Hungry 
for knowledge and fame, he took up alchemy, studied the C.ibak, and bt^ 
came cotixHnced that there was a world of enlightenment unattainable by 
ordinary perception or reasoning. He sent to Trithemius a mantiscript De 
occulta philosopbhf with -a personal letter: 
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I wondered much^ and indeed fell indignant, that up tci thi^ dme 
no one had aiisen co vindicate so subhnic and sacred a study from the 
accusation of impicU". Thus my spirit was aroused, and . - * I teso con¬ 
ceived the desire to phiJosophize, rhinkinig that I should produce a 
w'ork not unworthy of praise . *. if I could vindicate.. . that ancient 
jMagic^ studied bv all the wise, puqged and freed from the errors of 
impiety^ and endowed with its oum rcasnuabie sj^stem-** 

Trithemius replied with ^ood counsel 

Speak of things public to the public, bur of things lofrv and secret 
only to the loftiest and most private of your friends. Hay to an ox and 
sugar to 3. parrot. Rightly interpret this, lest you, as soirie others have 
been, be trampled doT*Ti by nxen.“* 

WTiether through caution or Jack of a publisher, Agrippa refrained for 
tw'enty years from sending his book through the press. The Emperor Maxi¬ 
milian summoned him to war in Italy; he gave a good account of himself on 
the batrlcfield, but took occasion to lecture on Plato at the University of 
Pisa, and to receive degrees in law and medicine at Pavia. Ik was appointed 
town advocate at Metz {1 5 1S), and soon lost that posirion hy interfering 
with the prosecution of a young woman accused of witchcraft; he procured 
her release from the Inquisition, bur he thought it wise then to change his 
habitat (1519). For rw'o years he serv'ed Louise of Savoy as physician; how^- 
ever, he entered into so many disputes that she stopped his salary. I le moved 
to Ancw'crp with his second wdfc and his childrerit was made historiographer 
and court librarian to t!ie Regent Margaret of Austria, and managed to eat 
regularly. Now he composed his most important work, De incertitiidme 
et H^oTiitate sdejjtiifrum; he published it in 1530, and rheru strangely enough, 
Issued his youthful De occulta philosaphia^ with a preface dbclaiming con- 
tinued belief in the mystic abracadabra there detailed. The two books ton 
gether offended ail the cognizant world. 

The Occtilt Philosophy urged that as the human soul |>er\''ades and gov¬ 
erns the body, so the spin ms fimmii pervades and governs the universe; that 
this great reservoir of souI-forcc can be tapped by a mind morally purified 
and patiently instructed in Magian ways. So reinforced, the mind can dis¬ 
cover the hidden qualities of objects, numbers, letters, words, can penetrate 
the secrets of the stars, and can gain ma^er)" over the forces of the earth and 
the demons of the air. The book circulated widely, and its many posthu¬ 
mous editions led to legends about Agrippa^s compact with a devil, who 
accompanied him in the guise of his dog “ and enabled him to fly over the 
globe and sleep in the mooii,^ 

The vicissitudes of life abated Agrippa^s claims on supersensual experi¬ 
ence; he learned that no magic or alchemy could feed his family or keep him 
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out of jail for debt. Me turned in angrj'’ disillusionincni U|X>n. the pursuit of 
knowledge, and wrote at the age of thirty-nine On the Unctrtahtty atiJ 
I'^anity the Sciences, the most skeptical book of the axteenth century be¬ 
fore Montaigne. “1 well perceive,” ran his exordium, “what a bloody battle 
I have to fight.,,, First of all, the lousy (pedicuiose) grammarians will make 
a stir, and ... peevish poets, trifle-selling historians, blustering orators, obsti¬ 
nate logicians , . . fatal astrologers .,. monstrous magicians * ., contentious 
philosophers , . All knowledge is uncertain, ail science is vain, and “to 
know nothing is the happiest life.” It was knowledge that destroyed the hap¬ 
piness of Adam and Eve; it was Si»cratcs’s confession of ignorance that 
brought him content and fame* “All sciences are only the ordinances and 
opinions of men, as injurious as profitable, as pestilent as wholesome, as ill 
as good, in no part perfect, but doubtful and full of error and contention." 

Agripp begins his devastation with the alphabet, and upbraids it for its 
bewildering inconsistencies of prommeiatiun. He laughs at the grammarians, 
whose exceptions are more numerous than their rules, and who are repeat¬ 
edly outvoted by the people. Poets are madmen; no one “well in his wits” can 
write poetry. .Most history is a fable; not une fable convenue, as \'oltairc 
would mistakenly call ir, but an cver-chariging fable which each historian 
and generation transforms anew. Oratory is the seduction of the mind by 
eloquence into error, Occultism is a sham; his own book about it, Agrippa 
now warns, wa.s "false, or, if you will, lying”; if formerly he practiced astrol¬ 
ogy, magic, divination, alchemy, and other such “nesciences/' it was mostly 
through the importunate solicitation of patrons demanding esoteric knowl¬ 
edge, and able to pay. The Cabala is “nothing else but a pestilent suprsti- 
rion.” As for the philosophers, the self-canccbng diversity of their opinions 
puts them out of court; we may leave them to refute one another. So far as 
philosophy seeks to deduce morality from reason, it is stultified by the irra¬ 
tional contrariety of morals in place and time; "whereof it cometh to pg^i^ 
rhat that w'hich at one time w'as vice, another time is accounted virtue, and 
that w'hich in one place is virtue, in another Is vice.” The arts and occupa¬ 
tions arc as vitiated as the scicncc3i W'ith falschtioJ and vanity. Every court is 
"a school of corrupt customs, and a refuge of detestable wickedness.” Trade 
is treachery'. Treasurers are thics-es; their hands are sticky witli bird-lime, 
their fingers end in hooks. War is the slaughter of many in the sport of the 
few. .Medicine is “a certain arr of manslaughter,'' and often “there is more 
danger in the physician and the medicine than in the sickness itself,” 

M'hat is the upshot of all this? If science is transient opinion, and philoso¬ 
phy is the vain speculation of mental maggot on the nature of the infinite, 
what shall a man live by? Only by the Word of God as revealed in the Bible. 
This has an evangelical ring, and indeed, scattered among Agrippa's doubts, 
arc sundry affirmarions of reform. He rejects the tem^ral pow'cr of the 
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popes, and even their spiiirtisl aurhoritj' w hen this comrsveties Scripture. 
He lienouaccs the Inquisition as persuading men not tt ith reason and Scrip¬ 
ture but with ‘'fire and faggots.” He wishes the Church would spend less on 
cathedrals and more on charity. But he goes beyond rhe Reformers when he 
admits riiat the authors of the Old and the New Testament were liable to 
error. Christ alone is always right and true; Him only should we trust; in 
Him is the last refuge of the mind and the soul. 

Agrippa enjoyed the furor caused by his rampage, but he paid for the 
pleasure through his remaining years. Charles demanded that he recant his 
criticism of the Church. VMicn he refused, his salary was cut short. Im¬ 
prisoned for debt, he laid responsibilhy on the Emperor, w ho was behind in 
payments to his court historiographer. Cardinal Campeggio and the Bishop 
of Liege scenred hk release, bur Qiarles banished him from Imperial ter- 
ritoty (1531). Agrippa moved to Lyons, w'hcrc, says an uncertain tradition, 
he was again imprisoned for debt. Sec free, he passed on to Grenoble; and 
there, aged forty-eight, he died. Probably he had a share in forming the 
skepticism of Montaigne, but his only popular book was on the occultism 
that he had renounced. Occult rhouglu and practices flourished to rhe end 
of the century. 


tl. THE COl'ERNICAN REVClt.LTlON 

.Mathematical advances that now seem trivial sharpened the tiiob of calcu¬ 
lation in this age. .Michael Stifels AritLmietica imegra (1544) introduced our 
plus and minus signs, and Robert Rccordc’s WhetstoTie &f Tib/ (1557) first 
used our equals sign in print. The once famous arithmetics of AAuii Ricse 
persuaded Germany to pass frony reckoning with counters to written com¬ 
putation. Johannes Werner published {1512) the first modem treatke on 
conic sections; and Gctirg Rheticus, besides serving a.«i midwife ro Coper¬ 
nicus, carried on the work of Regiomontanus in trigonometry, 

.Astronomy had at its disposal better calculations than instruments. On the 
basis of these calculations some astrologers predicted a second Deluge for 
February 11, 1514, when Jupiter and Saturn would join in PLsces; thereupon 
Toulouse built an ark of refuge, and cautious families stored food on moun- 
taintops.^'* .Most of the astronomical instruments were of medieval origin: 
celestial and terrestrial spheres, Jacob’s staff, an astrolabe, an armillary' 
sphere, quadrants, c^dlnders, clocks, compasses, and several other devic^, 
bur no telescope and no photography. With this equipment Copernicus 
moved the earth. 

.Mikolai Kopemifc, as Poland calls him, Niklas Kopjicmigk, as Germany 
calls him, Xicobus Copernicus, as scholars call him, yvas bom in 1473 at 
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Thom (Torun) tin the X'istuk in W est Prussia, which, se^^en years before, 
liad been ceded to Poland by the Teutonic Knights; he wus a Prussian in 
space, a Pole in time. His mother came of a prosperdus Prussian family; his 
Father hailed from Cracow, settled in Thom, and dealt in copper. ^V'lien the 
father died (1485), the mother's brother, Lucas V\'at7,eIrodc, Prince Bishop 
of Ermland, took charge of the children. Nicolaus was sent at eighteen to 
the Universirv of Cracow to prepare for the priesthood. Not liking the 
Scholasticism that had there suppressed humanism, he persuaded his onck 
to let him study in Italy. The uncle had him appointed a canon of the cathe¬ 
dral at F rauenburg in Polish liast Prussia, and gave him leave of absence for 
three \'cars,* 

•r 

At the Universit)- of Bologna {1497-1500) Copernicus studied mathe- 
niatics, ph^'sics, and astronomy. One of his teachers, Domenico de Novara, 
once a pupil of Regiomontanus, criticized the Ptolemaic system as absurdly 
complex, and introduced his students to ancient Greek astronomers ivho 
had {questioned the immobility and central position of the earth, Philolaus 
the Pychagorean, in the fifth century before Christ, had held that the earth 
and the other planets moved around Hestia, a central hre invisible to us be¬ 
cause all known parts of the earth arc turned away from It Cicero quoted 
Hiectas of Syracuse, also of the fifth century before Christ, as believing that 
the sun, the moon, and the stars stood still, and that their apparent morion W'a.s 
due to the axial rotation of the earth. Archimedes and Plutarch reported that 
Aristarchus of Samus (jio-ajo u.c.) had suggested the revolution of the 
canh around the sun, had been accused of impiety', and had withdrawn the 
suggestion. According to Flutaieh, Seleucus of Babylonia had revived 
the idea in the second centuty before Christ. Tliis heliocentric view might 
have triumphed in antiquity had not Claudius Ptolemy of Alexandrb, in the 
second cenmry of our era, restated the geocentric theory with such force and 
learning that hardly anyone thereafter dared to challenge it, Ptolemy him¬ 
self had nilcd rliar in seeking to explain phenomena, science should adopt the 
simplest possible hypf»thesis consistent with accepted observations. Yet 
Ptolemy, like Hipparchus before him, to explain the apparent morion of the 
planets, had been compelled by the geocentric theory' to assume a bewilder¬ 
ing complexity of epLcy'cles and eccentrics.t Could any simpler hypothesis 
be found? Nicole Oresme (ijjo-81) and Nicholas of Cusa (1401-64) had 
renewed the proposal of terrestrial motion; Leonardo da \Tnci (t45 £-] 519) 


* A ranofi is ^ dcr^Tnan oil rtie itafT of n icaihcilniL He n«d dot be a pricar, No clof 
ei. iJcnce csisra thAt Corpcmiiinis irtw from muuir orderi to the tsefore hii later 

vHn. \n 1537 he m reconinicndcfi for a bishopriii^ which wcmld indicaw that he wm ihtii 

I 

h An cj^'cic if A circle uhu« center u bome on ihc cinniiTiferttice of a larger cirde. An 
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within IL 
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fiad recently written: “The sun does nor move. . . , Tlie canh Ls not in the 
center of the circle of the sun, nor in the center of the universe,”®^ 

Copernicus felt that the heliocentric theor>^ couJd “save the appearances" 
—explain the obserx^d phenomena—niorc compactly than the Ptolemaic 
view, fn 1500^ now t^venty-sevetit he w tni to Romc^ presumably for the 
Jubilee, and gave lectures there in wliich, a tradition reports, he tentatively 
propounded the motion of the earth. AteanM^hile his leave of absence expired, 
and he returned to his duties as canon in Frauenburg. But geocentric mathC' 
marics confused his prayers- Me begged permission to resume his studies in 
Italy, proposing now to rake up medicine and canon law—which to his su¬ 
periors seemed more to the point than astronomy. Before the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury ended he w^as bock in Italy. Me received the degree of bw at Ferrara 
(1503), apparently took no degree In medicine, and again recoiiGiled himself 
to Frauenburg. Soon his uncle, probiibly to give him time for further study, 
appropriated him as secretary and physician {1 jo6); and for six years Gaper- 
nicus lived in the episcopal castle at Hcibbcrg. There he worked out ihc 
basic mathematics of his thcorirS and formulaicd it in manuscript. 

When the kindly bishop died. Copernicus resumed his place in Frauen¬ 
burg. He coniinued to practice medicine, treating the poor without charge.*’ 
He represented the cathedral chapter on diploniadc missions^ and prepared 
for King Sigismund I of Poland a plan for refomting the Prussian currency. 
In one of many learned c^ays on finance he stated what was later to be 
known as Gresham's lavt': “Bad money , . . drives the old, better money 
away"^—i.e., when a government issues a debased coinage, the good coins 
are hoarded or exported and disappear from circulation, the bad coins arc 
offered as taxes, and the king is “paid in his own coin/' But amid these diverse 
concerns Copernicus continued his astronomic researches. His geographical 
location was unpropitiuus: Frauenburg was near the Baltic, and vi'os half 
the dme shrouded in mists or clouds. He envied Claudius Ptolemy, for u hom 
'“the skies were more cheerful, where the Nile does not breathe fogs as Joes 
our \Tstula. Nature has denied lis that comfort, that calm air”;^^ no wonder 
Copernicus almost worshiped the sun. His astronomical obscr\"arions were 
iiciiher numerous nor precise, but they were not vital to his purpose. He used 
for the most part the astronomic data transmitted by Ptolemy, and proposed 
to prove that all received obscr\'ations accorded best viith a heliocentric 
view* 

AlK>ur 1514 he summarized his conclusions in a Little Ctmmiemary 
(Nkotai Copemici de hypotbedhus mamum coeieithmi a te canrtttutis 
co7mtanario!iit} . It was not printed during his yfettme, but he sent out some 
manuscript copies as “trial balloons/" He stated his conclusions with a mat- 
terfact simplidt)^ as if they were not the greatesr revolution in Christian 
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E, Tlicre is rio one center cif aU tl^e cele^tkl cifcltt or spheres^ 

1, The center of the earth is not the center of the univer^, but only 
of gravity and of the lunar sphere. 

j. All the spheres [planets] rtvnlve about the s^un as their mid- 
paint, and therefore the sun is the center of the universe. 

4. The rado nf the earth s distance front the sun to the height of 
the (imnament is so much sTnaHer cbm the ratio of the earth's radius 
to its distance from the sun that the distance from the earth to the 
sun is impercepdbic in comparison widi the heigitt of the firmament. 

5, Whatever irmiiun appears in the firrnammt arises not from any 
motion of the firmament, but from the earth’s motion. The earth to¬ 
gether with its circun^jacent elements performs a complete rotation 
nn its fixed poles in a daily motion^ while the hrmament and highest 
heaven aliidc unchanged, 

6 ^ W hat appear to us as motions of the sun arise not from its mo¬ 
rion hut from the modon of die earth and our sphere, Mith which 
[motion] we revolve around the sun like any other planet. . . . 

7. The apparent retrograde and direct motion of the planets arises 
not from their morian but from the eartli's* The motion of the earth 
alone, therefore, suffices to exphin scp many apparent inequalities in 
the heavens**^ 


The few' astronomers who saw the Co 7 miiemarhhis paid no great atten¬ 
tion to ir, Piijic Leo X, informed of the thetjr)% expressed an open-minded 
interest, and asked a cardinal to write to Copernicus for a demonstration of 
his thesis^ for a rime the hypothesis won considerable favor at the enlightened 
papal court.^ Luther, toward 1530, rejected the theory^ '"People give ear 
to an upstart astrologer wito strove to s.how that the earth revolves^ not the 
heavens or the firmament^ the sun and the moon. . . . This fool wishes to 
reverse the entire scheme of astronomy; but sacred Scripture rells us ihiir 
Joshua commanded the sun to stand srill, not the earth.” ^ Calvin answered 
Copernicus with a line from Psalm XCltt, 1; "'Tlie world also is stabilised, 
that it cannot he moved”—and asked, "\ATio ’ftrill venture to place the au¬ 
thority of Cnpemicus above that of the Holy Spirit?'*^ Copernicus was so 
discouraged by the response to the Co^nmeiitari^tlus that when, about 1530, 
he completed his major work^ he decided to withhold it from publication. 
He calmly proceeded wnth his duti^ra, delved a bit into politics, and, in Ills 
sixties, w^as accused of having a mistress.®* 

Into this resigned old age burst, in 1539, an enthusiastic young mathe¬ 
matician, Georg Rheticus, He was twenty-five, a Proiestant, a protegi of 
Melanchthon, and a professor at Wittenberg. He had read the C<^miientm- 
oiizf, he was convinced of its truth, he longed to help the old astronomer 
who, far off in an obscure fialric outpost of civilization, w^as waiting so 
patiently for others to see, w^irh hrm. the invirible rotation and revolurion of 
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rhe carxhp ‘Fhe yaurh fell in love with Copernicus, called him "'the best and 
greatest of men/’ and was deeply impressed by his devotion m science. For 
ten weeks Rheticus studied the big manuscript. ITc urged its publication. 
Copernicus refused, but agreed to have Rheticus publish a simplified analysis 
of its first four books. So in 1540 at Danzig the voung scholar issued his 
NiirraHo ^rtnm dc tibrk First Accaiuit of f&e Books of the 

Revottuiofis of the celestial bodies. He sent a copy hopefully to Melanch- 
thorn The kindly theologian was not convinced. \\'hen Rheticus returned 
to Wittenberg (early in 1540), and commended the Copemican hypothesis 
in his class, he was "'ordered/' he says, to lecture instead on the Spb^era of 
Johannes de ^crobosco.” On October 16. 1541^ Melanchrhon wrote to a 
friend: "Some think it a distinguished achieven^ent to construct such a crazy 
thing as that Prussian astronomer w^ho moves the earch and fixes the sun. 
Verily, wise rulers should tame the unrestraint of menV minds/" 

In the summer of 1540 Rheticus s^-^enr back to Frauenburg, and stayed 
till September 1541* Repeatedly he begged his master to give his ovra text 
TO the world, WTien tw^o prominent clergymen joined in the appeal, Coper¬ 
nicus, perhaps feeling that he had now^ one foot safely in the grave, yielded. 
He made some final additions ro rhe manuscript, and allowed Rheticus m 
send it to a printer in Xuremberg, who assumed all financial exists and risks 
(1541). As Rheticus had now left Wittenberg to teach in Leipzig, he dele¬ 
gated to his friend Andreas Osiandet, a Lutheran minister at Nuremberg, 
rhe task of seeing rhe book through rhe press* 

Osiander had already written to Copernicus (October 10, 1541) suggest¬ 
ing that the new view should be presented as an hypothesis rather than as 
proved truth, and in a Setter of the same day to Rheticus he had pointed out 
that by this procedure **the Aristotelians and the theologians will easily let 
themselves be appeased/"Copernicus himself had repeatedly termed his 
theories hypotheses, not only in the Conmrernjriohis but in his major text', 
at the same tbie his Dedication claimed that he had supported his vieu^ with 
"*rhe most transparent proofsH" We do nor know how he answered Osiander. 
In any case Osiander, without appending his own name, prefaced the hook 
as follows: 

To the reader, concerning the hypotheses of this w^ork. 

Many scientists^ in view' of the already widespread reputation of 
these new^ hypotheses, aviI! doubtless lie greatly shocked by the 
theories of this book. . . . However , . . the master's . . . hv^putheses 
are not necessarily true^ they need not even be probable. It is com¬ 
pletely suffident if they lead tii a computarion that is in accordance 
w'ith the astronomical obseir^arinns. . * . The astronomer will most 
readily follow those hy^porheses w^hich are most easily understood. 

The philosopher will perhaps demand greater prohabilitv'; bur neither 
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of the two will be able to discover any tiling certain .. . unless it has 
been made known to him by divine revelations. Therefore let us grant 
that the following neiv hypotheses take their place beside the old ones 
which are not any more probable. Aloreover, these are really admi* 
rable and easy to grasp, and in addition we shall find here a greet 
treasure of the most learned observations. For the rest let no one ex¬ 
pect certaintj’ from astronomy as regards hypotheses. It cannot give 
this certainty. He who takes everything that is worked out ft>r other 
purposes, as truth, would leave this science probably more ignorant 
than when he came to it... .** 

This preface has often been condemned as an insolent interpolation.*^ Coper¬ 
nicus may have resented it, for the old man, having lived with his theory for 
thirrv years, had come to feel it as part of his life and blood, and as a descrip¬ 
tion of the actual facts of the universe. But Osiander s preface tvas judicious 
and just; it reduced the natural resistance of many minds to a disturbing and 
revolutionary idea, and it is still a good reminder that our descriptions of 
the unh'crsc arc the fallible pronouncements of drops of water about the sea. 
and are likely to he rejected or corrected in their rum. 

The book appeared at last, in the spring of 15+3, with the title, Nicolai 
Copemici revoluttommi liber primus (First Book of Revofutions}; later the 
book came to be known as De rcivlmlouibus orbhfm coefestittra (On the 
Revolutions of the Celestial Orbs), One of the firet copies reached Coper¬ 
nicus May 24,1543. He was on his deathbed* He read the title page, smiled, 
and in the same hour died. 

The Dedication to Pope Paul III was itself an effort to disarm resistance 
to a theory w'hich, as Copernicus well knew, flagrantly contradicted the 
letter of Scripture. He began with pious assurances: "I still believe that W'C 
must avoitl theories altogether foreign to orthodoxy.” He had long hesitated 
to publish, wondering “were it not better to follow the example of the 
Pythagoreans ... who were accustomed to transmit the secrets of philoso¬ 
phy not in writing but orally, and only to their relatives and friends.” But 
teamed churchmen—Nicholas Schonberg, Cardinal of Capua, and Tiedeman 
Giese, Bishop of Kulm—had urgently recommended that he should publish 
his findings. (Copernicus felt it wise not to mention the Lutheran Rheticus.) 
1 Ic acknowledged his debt to Greek astronomers, but, by a slip of the pen, 
he omitted Aristarchus, Tie believed that astronomers were in need of a 
better theory than the Ptolemaic, for they noi\i‘ found many diflicukics in 
the geocentric view', and were unable to calculate accurately, on that basis, 
the length of the year. And he appealed to the Pope, as a man ‘’eminent,.. 
in the love of all learning, and even of mathematics,” to protect him against 
the ‘‘bites of slanderers’' w'ho, without adequate mathematical knowledge, 
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would "assume the righr to pass judgment on tKese things/' or would “attack 
this theory of mine because of some passage of Scripture... ^ 

The exposition begins with posnilatcs: first, that the universe is sphericaJ; 
second, that the earth is spherical—for matter, left to itself, gravitates toxi'ard 
a center, and therefore arranges itself into a spherical form; and third, that 
the motions of the celestial bodies are uniform circular motions, or are com¬ 
posed of such morions—for the circle is the “most perfect fonn/^ and "the 
intellect shrinks with horror'* from the supposition that the celestial morions 
are not uniform. (Reason in thought would be impassible unless there were 
reason in the behavior of the objects of thought,) 

Copernicus notes the relativity of motion: “All change in position which 
is seen is due lo morion cither of the obsci% er or of the thing looked at, or to 
changes in rhe posirion of both^ provided that these arc different. For when 
things are moved equaJlv" relatively to the same things, no morion Ls per¬ 
ceived as between the object seen and the observer/^ ^ So the apparent daily 
romtion of the planets about the earth could be explained as due to a dally 
rotation of the earth on jts axis; and the apparent annual movement of the 
sun around the earth can be explained by supposing the earth to move annu¬ 
ally around the sun. 

Copernicus anticHparcs objccrions, Ptolemy had argued that the clouds and 
surface objects of a rotating earth would fly off and be left behind. Coper¬ 
nicus answ ers that this objection n^onld hold still more against the revolution 
of rhe major planets around tlic carrh, since their great distances would 
imply vast orbits and cxrrenic speeds. Ptolemy had further held that an ob¬ 
ject propelled directly upward from a rotating earth wmuld not fall back to 
its point of origin, Copernicus replies that such objects, like the clouds, arc 
**part5 of the earth,"' and are carried along with it* And to the objection that 
the annual revolution of the earth around the sun should manifest itself in a 
movement of the "fixed’'^ stars (stars beyond our planetary sysrem) as ob¬ 
served at opposite ends of the earth^s orbits Oipemicus aimvers that there is 
such a movement, bur the great distance of the stars (“firmament^") makes 
it imperceptible to us* (A moderate degree of snch movement k now oh- 
ser\'ab]e,) 

He sums up his system in a compact paragraph; 

First and above all lies the sphere of the fixed stars, containing itself 
and all things, for chat verj' reason inuiiovabJe. ^ ^ ^ Of the moving 
bodies I planets 1 first comes Saturn, who complcTcs his circuit in thirn^ 
years. After him Jupiter, moving in a rwelve-year revolurion. Then 
Mars, who revolves biennially. Fourth in order, an anmaal cycle takes 
place, in which ... is contained the cattK with the lunar orbit as an 
epicycle* In the fifth place Venus is carried round in nine months. 

Then Mcrciirv" holds the sixth pbcc, drcularing in the spee of eightx" 
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daj"5. In the middle of dJ dwells tlic sun,. , . Not ineptly some call it 
the lamp of the universe, others its mind^ and others again its ruler 
-., rightly, masmuch as the sun, simng on a royal throne, goverris the 
Circumambient family of the stars, + *, We find, therefore, under this 
orderly arrangement, a wonderful symmetry in the universe, and a 
dchnite relation of harmony in the motion and magnitude of the orbs, 
of a kind ir is not possible to obtain in anv other vi^}%* 

Generally an advance ki human theory carries mth it many remnants of 
the iheorj^ displaced. Copernicus based his conceptions on observaiions 
handed down by Ptolemy^ and he retained much of the Ptolemaic celestial 
machinery of sphereSi epicycles, and eccentrics; the rejection of these would 
wait for Kepler^ Most eccentric of all was Copemicrus^s calcuktion chat the 
sim was not quite at the center of the earth^s orbit. The center of the uni¬ 
verse, he reckoned, would be “three sun-diameters away from the sun”; and 
the centers of the planetary orbits were likewise outside the sun, and not at 
all identical. Copernicus transferred from the earth to the sun two ideas now 
rejected: that the sun is the approximate center of the universe, and that it 
is at rest. He thought of the earth as having not only an axial rotation and an 
orbital revolution, but a third motion, which he supposed necessary' to ex¬ 
plain the inclination of the earth's axis and the precession of the equinoxes. 

Consequently we must not smile in hindsight at those who rook so long 
to adopt the Copcmican system. They were required not only to set the earth 
turning and hurtling In space at an alarming speedy contrary to the direct 
evidence of the senses, but to accept a mathtmarical maze only slightly less 
bewildering than Ptolemy's. Not until Kepler, Galileo, and Newron should 
w^ork out the mechanism of the new' theory to greater simplicitv^ and accu¬ 
racy would it appear clearly superior to the old; and even then wt should 
have to say of the sun what Galileo may have said of the earth-eppwr ri 
?tmove. Meanwhile Tycho Brahe rejected the heliocentric hypothesis on the 
ground that Copernicus had not convincingly answxrcd ftolcmy's objec¬ 
tions, More surprising than such a rejection is the relative celerity with 
w hich the new' system was accepted by astronomers like Rhedcus, Oriander, 
John Field, Thomas Digges, and Erasmus Reinhold-whose -'Pnitcnic 
Tables” (15| i) of celestial motions was in large part based on Copernicus. 
The Catholic Church raked no objection to the new^ theory^ so long as it 
represented itself as an hy'pothcsis; but the Inquisition struck back merci¬ 
lessly when Giordano Bruno assumed the hypothesis to be a certainty, and 
made explicit its conKquences for religion. In i6j 6 the Congre^adon of the 
Index forbade the reading of De Revplutianibuj “until cortected''; in 1620 

* Currtaic utrtKnuiTTy opposes nine pknets ind penoda of revotutioii; Xlcrvuiy C88 
Venial (115), earth (565^6), Man mj}. Juptcr {uM vrars), Saturn ycaia), UrimJ 

ycM>* Neptune £1^4.79 yars), and Hutp C148 v'cars>* 
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ir allowed Cadiulics to read editions from which nine sentences had been 
removed that represented the theory to be a fact, 'ITic book disappeared 
from the revised Index of 1758, hut the prohibidon was not explicitly re^ 
scinded dll 1S28, 

The geocentric theoiy had fitted reasonably well a theology which sup¬ 
posed that all things had been created for the use of man. But now men felt 
tossed about on a minor planet whose history was reduced to a "mere local 
item in the news of the universe,’* ** What could "heaven” mean when “up" 
and "down” had lost all sense, when each would become the other in half a 
day? “No attack on Chriisriamt}%” wrote Jerome Wolf to Tycho Brahe in 
1575, “is more dangerous than the infinite size and depth of the heavens"— 
though Copernicus had not taught the infinitj- of the universe, \^’hen men 
stopped to ponder the implications of the new sj’stem they must have won¬ 
dered at the assumprion that the Creator of this immense and orderly cosmos 
had sent His Son to die on this middling planet. A .11 the lovely poetry of Chris¬ 
tianity seemed to "go up in smoke” (as Goethe was to putir) at the touch of 
the Polish clergyman, TJtc heliocentric astronomy compelled men to rc- 
conceive God in less provincial, less anthropomorphic terms; it gave theolog}' 
the strongest challenge in the history of religion. Hence the Copcmican res'o- 
lution was far profoundcr than the Reformation; k made the differences bc- 
tHTcn Catholic and Protestant dogmas seem trivial; it pointed beyond the 
Reformation to the Enlightenment, from Erasmus and Luther to Voltaire, 
and even beyond X'^oltaire to the pessimistic agnostictsm of a nineteenth cen¬ 
tury that would add the DarwHnlan to the Copernican catastrophe. There 
was bur one protection against such men, and that was that only a small 
minority' in any generation would recognize the implications of their 
thought. The sun will “rise" and “set" when Copernicus has been forgotten. 

In 1581 Bishop Kromer raised a monument to Copernicus against the inner 
wall of Frauenhurg Cathedral, next to the canon’s grave. In 1746 the monu¬ 
ment was removed to make place for a statue of Bishop Szembek. Who was 
he,^ \XTio know's? 


irr. MAGELTJ^N AND THF. DISCO^'ERY OF YHF, EARTH 

The exploration of the earth progressed more rapidly than the charring of 
the skies, and with almost as disturbing influences on religion and philoso¬ 
phy. Geology advanced least, for the Biblical theory of creation was pur be¬ 
yond question by belief in its dwine authorship. “If a wrong opinion should 
obtain regarding the creation as described in Genesis," said the Italian- 
EngUsh reformer. Peter Martyr Vermigli, “all the promises of Christ fall into 
nothing, and all the life of our religion would be lost.”"** Aside from Leo- 
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iiirdu\ mattered sii^csiions, the most sijfnilicant work in geolog)' in the 
first half of the sixteenth centurj' was done by Georg Agricob- Note this 
passage from De ortu et CtiusU svbterTaTieonmt (Basel, 1546) on the origin 
of mountains: 


Hills and muuntaitiis are produced by two forces, one of which is 
the poteer of water, the other the strength of the wind; wc roust add 
the fire in the intenor of the earth.... I'or the torrents first of all wash 
out the soft earth, next cany' away the harder earth, and then roll 
donm the rocks, and thus in a few years they excavate the plains or 
slopes. . . . Bv such excavation to a great depth through many ages 
there arises an immense eminence,. -. Streams.., and rivepi effect the 
same result by their rushing and washing; for this reason they are 
frequently seen flowing cither between very high mountains, which 
tliey hayc created, or clusc bv the shore which borders them. , . . 

The wind produces lillls and mountains in two vi'ays: cither , , . it 
violently moves and agitates the sand, or also when, ^tcr having been 
driven into the hidden recesses of the earth ... it struggles to burst 
out.*" 

.\gricob*s Dc natura fossilmvi (1546) was the first systematic treatise on 
niineralogy; his /)t* re vietalUcJ included the first sy sieniaric stratigraphy, 
and gave, as we have seen, the first explanation of ore deposits. 

Ethnography produced two major works: the Cosmographia umversalis 
(1544) of Sebastian Aliinster, and the Descriptio African (1550) of ‘Xeo 
Africanus.** Al-Ifasan jbn-iVluhamrnad al-\Vaz2aji was a Moor from Gra¬ 
nada; he traveled through Africa, and south to the Sudan, with the atridit)' 
of Ibn-Batuta; he was captured by Christian pirates and sent to Rome as a 
present to Leo X, who, impressed by his scholarly attainmenis, freed and 
pensioned hint. He responded by accepting Christianity and Leo’s name. 
During the next thirty years he composed his book, first in Arabic, then in 
Italian. Before it came from the press he returned to Tunis; and there he died 
in 1551, apparently in the faith of his fathers.** 

It w as an exciting age for geography. Repons poured in from missionaries, 
conqtaitixdoresj narigators, travelers, adding immensely to Europe’s knowl¬ 
edge of the globe. The Spanish who in this period conquered Mexico, Cali¬ 
fornia, Central America, and Peru were first of all adventurers, rired of 
jHJvcity and routine at home, and facing with pleasure the perils of distant 
and alien lands. Amid the hardships of their reckless enterprise they forgot 
civilized restraints, frankly adopted the morality of superior guns' and ac¬ 
complished an act of continental ri>bber)\ treachery, and murder fo^vablc 
only because here and there—if an interested party may judge—the ultimate 
result was a gain for civilization. Yet there is little doubt char the conquered 
were at the time more civilized than their actual conquerors. Think of the 
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Mayxn culture found in Yucatan by Hernandez de Cordova (1517), and the 
Aztec Ejnpire of the Montezumas conquered by Hernando Qirtes (1521), 
and the socialistic civilizadon of the Incas destroyed in Francisco Pizarro’s 
conquest of Peru (1516-31). We cannot know into what forms, noble or 
ignoble, these civilizations would have developed had they possessed the 
weapons to defend themselves. 

The geographical revelation proceeded. Sebasdan C^bot, under a Spanish 
flag, explored Argentina, Uruguay, and Paraguay. De Soto crossed Florida 
and the Gulf States into Oklahoma. Pedro de Alvarado discovered the em¬ 
pire of Texas, and Francisco de Coronado moved through Arizona and 
Oklahoma to Kansas, The mines of Poiosi in Bolivia began to send their silver 
to Spain (1545), Year by year the map of the New 'W’orld was charted in 
gold, silver, and blood. The English and French lagged behind in the great 
raid, because those parts of North America which the Spanish and Portu¬ 
guese left to them were poor in precious metals, and forbidding in forests. 
John Rut sailed along the coast of Newfoundland and Maine. Giovanni da 
Verrazano was sent by Francis I to find a northwest passage to Asia; he 
landed on North Carolina, entered New York harbor (which remembers 
him with a statue at the Battery), and rounded Cape Cod to Maine, Jacques 
Carrier, under the flag of France, sailed up the St. Lawrence to Montreal, 
and established a French claim to Canada. 

The most impressive adventure in this second generation of transoceanic 
exploration was the circlmg of the globe. Femao de Magalhaes was a Portu¬ 
guese who shared actively in many Portuguese voyages and forays, but, fall¬ 
ing into disfavor with his government, he passed into the sendee of Spain. In 
[jiS he persuaded Charles 1 (V) to finance an expedition that wxmld seek a 
southwest passage to Asia. The young King was not yet rich, and the five 
ships allotted to Aiagelian were so wneatherbeaten that one captain pro¬ 
nounced them unscaworthy. The largest was of tao tons burden, the small¬ 
est, of seveuty-fivc. Experienced sailors were loath to enlist; the crews had 
to be made up in large part of water-front riffraff. On September 20, 1510, 
the fleet sailed out of the Guadalqui^dr at San Lucar. It had the advantage of 
sailing from summer in the North Atlantic into summer in the South .At¬ 
lantic; but in jMarch 1520, winter came, and the vessels were anchored while 
the crews ^nt five weary months in Patagonia. The giant natives, averag¬ 
ing over six feet in height, gave the comparatively short Spaniards a con¬ 
descending friendliness; nevertheless the hardships were so endless that three 
of the five crews mutinied, and Magellan had to wage war againsr his own 
men to compel their continuance in the enterprise. One ship stole away and 
returned to Spain; another was shattered on a reef. In Augast (520, the 
voyage was resumed, and e\'ery bay was eagerly looked into as possibly the 
mouth of a transcontinental waterway. On November 28 the search sue- 
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ceeded; the reduced fleet entered the Sriiuts that bear Magellan’s name. 
Tltirty-cight days were spent m the yio-milc passage from sea to sea. 

Then began a dreary crossing of the seemingly endless Pacific, In ninety- 
eight daj'S only ueo small islands were seen. Provisions ran dangeronsly low, 
and scuny plagued the crews. On March 6, i jri, they touched at Guam, 
but the nadves were so hostile that Magellan sailed on. On April 6 they 
reached the Phillppines;i on the seventh they landed on the island of Cebu. 
There Magellan, to as^rc supplies, agreed to support the local ruler against 
neighboring enemies. He took pan in an espedirion against the island of 
Mactan, and was killed in battle there on April 27, 15: r. 1 Te did not circum¬ 
navigate the globe, but he was the first to realize Columbu-s' dream of reach¬ 
ing Asia by sailing \vcsr.“ 

The crew's svere now so reduced by death that they could man only two 
ships. One of these turned back across the Pacific, probably seeking American 
gold. Only the VictOTia remained. JuanSebasdan del Cano took command, 
and guided the little vessel, of cighry-fivc tons burden, through the Spice 
Islands, across the Indian Ocean, around the Cape of Good Hope, and up 
the w'est coast of Africa. Hungiy' for supplies, the crew ancbeared the ship 
off one of (he Cape Verde Islands, but they w'crc attacked by the Ponu- 
guese, and half of them were jailed. The remaining twenty-mo managed to 
get away; and on September 8, 1521, the Victoria sailed up to Seville, with 
only eighteen men (the rest were .Malays) of the 180 who had set out from 
Spain almost three years before. Tlie ship’s log recorded the dare as Septem¬ 
ber 7; Cardinal Gasparo Contarim explained the discrepancy as due to the 
w'estW'ard direcrion of the voyage. ITie enterprise w'as one of the bravest in 
history, and one of the most fruitful for geography. 

It remained for the geographers to catch up with the explorers, Giam¬ 
battista Uamusio, the Italian Hakluyr, made the task easier by collecting, 
through thirty years, the accounts brought home by voya^rs and 
other travelers; he translated and edited them, and they were published in 
three volumes (1550-59), thirteen years after his death. The progress made 
by the geographers in a decade becomes visible in comparing the 1510 globe 
preserved in the Gcrmanischcs National .Museum at Nuremberg—w'hich 
shows the West Indies but no American continent, and skips over a narrow 
ocean to Asia—with the three maps drawn up (1517-29) by Diogo Ribeiro, 
which show the coasts of Europe, x\frica, and sonthem Asia with great ac¬ 
curacy, the east coast of the Americas from Ncw-foundland to the Straits of 
jM^llan, and the west coist from Peru to .Mexico, Probably copied from 
Ribeiro is the beautiful “Ramurio Alap” (Venice, 1534) of the Americas in 
the New York Public Libnin'. In the same alma mater is an early and fault)' 
map by Gerhadas .Mercator (1538), in which North and South Amerira 
ivcrc first so named. (“Mercator's Projection” belongs to i trig. ) Peter .Apian 
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(1514) furrhered rhe science by anempring to reduce geographical dis¬ 
tances to precise measurements. 

The effects of these explorations were felt in every phase of European 
life. The voyages of 1420-1560 nearly quadrupled the known surface of the 
globe. New fauna and flora, gems and minerals, foods and drugs, enlarged 
the botany, zoology, geology, menu, and pharmacopoeia of Europe. People 
wondered how representatives of all the new species had found room in 
Noah’s ark. Literature was transformed: the old tales of chivalry give way to 
stories of travel or adventure in distant lands; the search for gold replaced 
the quest of the Holy Grail in unconscious symbolism of the modem mood. 
TItc greatest commercial rcvolurion in history (before the maturing of the 
airplane) opened the Atlantic and other oceans to European trade, and left 
the Mediterranean in a commercial—soon, therefore, in a cultural—back- 
TiVarer; the Renaissance moved from Italy to the Adandc states. Europe, pos¬ 
sessing better ships and guns, a hardier, more acquisitive and adventurous 
population, conquered—sometimes colonized—one after another of the newly 
discovered lands. Native populations were put to unwontedly* steady and 
arduous work producing goods for Europe; slavery' became an established 
institution. The a I most-smallest continent became the richest; that European¬ 
ization of the globe began w'hich has been so sharply reversed in our rime. 
The mind of Western man was powerfully stimulated by the distance, im¬ 
mensity, and variety of the new lands. Part of Montaigne’s skepticism V'Otild 
root in the fascination of evotic way's and faiths. Customs and morals took on 
a geographical relativity that sapped old dogmas and certainties. Chrisrianicy 
itself had to be viewed in a new perspective as the religion of a minor conti¬ 
nent amid a world of rival creeds. As humanism had discovered a world be¬ 
fore Christ, and Copernicus had exposed the astronomic insignificance of the 
earth, so exploration and the commerce tliar followed it revealed vast realms 
beyond and ignoring Christianity. The authoriry of Aristotle and the other 
Greeks was damaged when it appeared bow little of the planet they had 
known. The Renaissance idolatry of the Greeks declined, and man. swelling 
with Renaissance pride at his new discoveries, prepared to forget his lessened 
astronomic size in the expansion of his knowledge and his trade. Modern 
science and philosophy rose, and undertook the epochal task of rcconcerving 
the world. 


IV. THE erection OF filOLOGY 

The biological sciences, which had made hardly any progress since the 
Greeks, now canic back to life. Botany' struggled to free itself from phar¬ 
macy and stand on its own feer; ir succeeded, but inevitably its masters were 
still medical men. Otto Brunfels, city phj'siclan at Bern, bc^n the move- 
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ment with his Herb/mmt vine kones { 1530-3 (S) pictures of plants”; 

ira text was largely filched from Theophrastus, Dioscorides, and other prede¬ 
cessors, but it also described the native plants of Germany, and ire 135 wood- 
cuts were models of hdelity. Euricius Cordus, city physician to Bremen, set 
up the first botanical garden {t53o) north of the Alps, attempted an inde¬ 
pendent sununary of the nascent science in his BotatiiJogicott (1534), and 
then returned to his medical medium in his Liber de vrinii. His son Valerius 
Cordus wandered reck lessly in the study of plants, met his death in the search 
at the age of went\'-mne (15^), hut left for posthumous publication his 
H iff orb planttminij which rividly and accurately described 500 new species. 
Leonard Fuchs, professor of medicine at Tubingen, studied botany at first 
for pharmaceurics, then for its own sake and delict. His Hhtoria rtirpium 
(1541) was typical of sciendJic devotion; its 343 chapters analyzed 343 
genera, and illustrated them with 515 woodcuts, each occupying a fuU folio 
page. He prepared a still more comprehensive work with 1,500 plates, but 
no printer would underrake the expense of its publkadon. The genus 
Fuchsia is his living memorial. 

Perhaps the most important single idea contributed to biology in this 
period was Pierre Belon’s demonstration, in his Histoire . . . des oyjeajtx 
(1555), of the astonishbg correspondence of rhe bones in men and birds. 
But the greatest figure in the “natural science'’ of this age was Conrad Ges- 
ner, whose work and learning covered so wide a field that Cuvier called him 
the Pliny, and might have called him the Aristotle, of Germany, Bom of a 
poor family in Zurich {1516), he show'ed such aptitude and indusrry that 
the city joined with private patrons to finance his higher education in Stras¬ 
bourg, Bourges, Paris, and Basel. He made or collecrcd 1,500 drawings to 
illus^te his Histaria plmtmim, but this work proved so expensive to print 
that it did not emerge from manuscript till 1751; its brilliant classification of 
plant genera by their reproductive srnictures reached the lieht too late to 
help Linnaeus. He published during his liferime four volumes (1551-5S), 
and left a fifth, of a gigantic Hittorb ankrtaimin, which listed each animal 
species under its Larin name, and described its appearance, origin, habitat, 
habits, illnesses, mental and emotional qualities, medical and domestic uses^ 
and place in literature; the classification was alphabetical instead of scientific! 
but its encyclopedic accumulation of knowledge invited biology to take 
form. Insufficiently used up by these labors, Gesner began 3 tw^enty'-one- 
Tolome BtbUothecitvi}ivenaHs, in which he set out to catalogue all known 
Gteek, Latin, and Hebrew w'rirings; he completed twenty volumes, and 
earned the title of Father of Bibliography. In an aside called Mitbndatet 
(1555) he attempted to classify 130 languages of the wwld. His Dercriptio 
hiontis PihH (1541) was apparently the first published study of mountains 
as forms of beauty; Switzerland now knew- that it w^as majestic. All these 
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encerprises were accomplished between 1541 and 156^. In that year Conrad 
Gesner, the incarnate spirit of study, died. 

Meanwhile Juan. Vivcs's De avma et vha (1518) almost created modem 
empirical psychology. As if to elude the skepticism that Hume would ex¬ 
pound two centuries later about the existence of a “mind’' addltionai to 
mental operations, Vives advised the student not to ask what the mind or 
soul ir, since (he felt) we shall never know this; we must inquire only what 
the mind does; psychology must cease to be theoretical metaphysics and 
must become a science based on specific and accumulated ohservadons. 
Here Vives anricipated by a century Francis Bacon's emphasis on induction. 
He studied in detail the association of ideas, the operation and improvement 
of memory, the process of knowledge, and the role of feeling and emotion. 
In his book we see psychology, like so many sciences before it, emerging 
painfully from the womb of their common mother, philosophy. 


V. vesalius 

In 1543 Andreas V'csalius published what Sir William Osier judged the 
greatest medical work ever written.” His father, Andreas Wessel, was a 
prosperous apothecary in Brussels; his grandfather had been physician to 
Mary of Burgundy and then to her husband Maximilian I; his great-grand¬ 
father had been city physician at Brussels; his grear-grcat-grandfaihcr, a 
physician, had composed a commentary on Avicenna's Kanun; here was a 
social heredity outmatching Bach's. Subjected to it from birth, Vesalius soon 
developed a passion for dis^cdon. “No animal w'as safe from him. Dogs and 
cats, mice, rats, and moles were meticulously dissected by him." ^ But he 
did not neglect other studies. .\t twenty-two he lectured in Latin, and read¬ 
ily read Greek. At Paris (i53J-3d} he studied anatomy under Jacques 
Dubois, who gave to many muscles and blood vessels the names they bear 
today. For a long time, like his teachers, he accepted Galen as a Bible; he 
never lost respect for him, but he respected much more the authority of ob¬ 
servation and dissection. With some fellow students he made many trijss to 
the charnel Itouses where were gathered the bones exhumed from the Ceme¬ 
tery of the Innocents; there they became so familiar with the parts of the 
human skeleton thar, he tells us, “we, even blindfolded, dared at times to 
wager with our companions, and in the space of half an hour no bone could 
be olTcrcd us .,. which we could not identify by touch,'*” Frequently, In 
the classes of Dubois, the bold young anatomist would displace the “barber 
surgeons’* to whom actual dissection was usually delegated by the physician 
professor, and would himself expertly expose the parts relevant to the lec¬ 
ture.” 
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When his sovereign Qiartes V invaded France (1536), Vesaiius retired 
to Louvain, Hampered by a shortage of corjiscs there, he and his friend 
Gemma Frisius (later famous as a mathematician) snatched one out of the 
air. His account reveals his passion: 

\MiiIe out walking, looking for bones in the place where, on the 
countTV' highways,,, those who have been executed are cusiomarilv 

placed, [ happened upon a dried cadaver_The bones were entirely 

bare, held together by the ligaments alone. . . . With the help of 

Gemma [ climbed the stake and pulled off ffve femur_The scapulae 

together with the arms and hands followed. . . . After [ had brought 
the legs and arms home in secret and successive trips . ,. 1 allowed 
myself to he shut out of the dt>- in the evening in order to obtain 
the thorax, which was firmly held by a chain. / tfar bumhig ifitJb so 
great a desire. ,., The next day I transported the bones home piece¬ 
meal through another gate of the citj\” 

The burgomoister saw' the pomt, and thereafter gave the anatomy classes 
whatever cadaver could be released; “and he himself,” says Vesalius, “was 
in regular attendance when 1 administered an anatomy.”*" 

A man with such “burning desire” could not keep his temper cooL He fcJI 
into a hot dispute with a teacher about methods of venesection, left Louvain 
(1537), and rode down the Rhine and across the Alps to Italy. He w as al¬ 
ready so proficient that before the end of that year he received his d<x:tor’s 
degree at Padua cm/i iiltma dinshiutione-"with the iiia,ximum diminution" 
of the fee; for the higher a student’s standing the lower his graduation fee. 
On the very next day (Oecember 6 , 153?) V’enertan Senate appointed 
him professor of surgery and anatomy at the University of Padua, He was 
rw'cnty-three. 

During the following six years he taught at Padua, Bologna, and Pisa, do- 
ing hundreds of dissections with his own hands, and issuing some minor 
works. Under his direction Jan Stefan van Kaikar, a pupil of Titian, drew 
sue plates w hich were publwhed (1^38) as Tabulae artatornicae sex, A year 
later Vesalius, in a Venesertion Letter, supported Pierre Brisot of Paris 
on methods of hloodlctring. In the course of his argument he revealed some 
results of his dissections of the venous system, and these observations con¬ 
tributed to the discovery' of the circulation of the hlood. In (541-42 he 
joined other scholars in a new edition of the Creek text of Galen. He was 
a.stonishcd by Galenic errors that the simplest human dissection would have 
dlsproved-that the lower jaw had two parts, the sternum seven distinct 
bones, the itver several lobes. Only on the assumption that Galen’s dissec¬ 
tions had been of animals, never of men, could these errois be explained and 
forgiven. Vesahus felt that the time had come to revise the science of human 
anatomy m terms of the dissection of man. He prepared his masterpiece. 
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When Johannes Oporinus printed at Basel in 1543 the De bu 7 Nitni corp&ris 
fabrica (On the Structure of the Huntim Body}, 3 large folio of 663 pages, 
what must have struck the reader at once was the title page-an engravinj? 
worthy of Diircr, w'hich pictured \’'csalj'iis demonstrating the anatomy of 
an opened arm, with half a hundred students looking on. And then the illus- 
tradons; 377 woodcuts of unprecedented anatomical accuracy and high 
technical excellence, made mostly by Van Kalkar, with scientifically ir¬ 
relevant and artistically attractive landscapes behind the figures—a skeleton, 
for example, at a reading desk- These cuts were so fine that some hai'c 
thought they were designed in the studio of Titian, perhap under his super* 
vision- to w^hich wc must add that \'es3lius drew several of them with his 
ow-n hand. He accompanied the blocks watchfully in their journey by mule 
pack over the Alps from Venice to Basel. W'hen the printing U'as complete 
the blocks were carefully preserved; later they were bought, exchanged, 
and lost; in 1893 they were found secreted in the library of the Univcrsir\' 
of .\Iunlch; they W'ere destroyed by bombing In the second W'orld V^ar, 

W'hac should have aroused more asroiiishment than these drawings was 
that the text—a triumph of typography but also a scientific revolution—was 
by a youth of twenty-nine. It was a revolution because it ended the reign of 
Galen in anatomy, revised the whole science in tenns of dissection, and so 
established the physical basis of modem medicine, which begins vr-ith this 
hook. Here for the first time were described the true course of the veins and 
the anatomy of the heart; here was the epochal statement that the most care¬ 
ful dissection showed none of those pores through which Galen had sup¬ 
posed the blood to pass from one ventricle of the heart to the other; so the 
way xvas prepared forServetus, Colombo, and Harvey, Galen was corrected 
again and again—on the liver, the bile ducts, the rnaxillae, the uterus. V^’esaliuii, 
too, made errors, even of observation, and failed to take the great leap from 
flic anatomy of the heart to the circulation of the blood. But here were ac¬ 
curate descriptions of scores of organs never so well described before, and 
every part of the body opened to science with a confident and masterly hand. 

He suffered from the defects of his qualities. Tlte pride that upheld him 
through years of minute study made him quick to take offense, slow to recog¬ 
nise the achievements of his predecessors and the sensitivity of his rivals. 
Me w^asso in love with “that true Bible ,,, the human body and the nature of 
man”*** that he hurt many theological toes. He referred sarcasticallv to the 
ecclesiastics w'ho seemed most attracted to his lecture room when the re¬ 
productive oi^ans were 10 be srudied and shown,** He made many enemies; 
and though Gesnerand Fallopio hailed his work, most of the older professors, 
including his former teacher Dubois, condemned him as an insolent upstart, 
and sedulously picked flaws in his book, Dubois explained that Galen had not 
been wrong, but that the human body had changed since Galen’s time; so. 
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he thou^t, the straight thigh bones, which, as everyone saw, were nor 
cimTd in accordance with Catenas description of them, "were the result of 
the narrow trousers of Renaissance Europeans *’ 

In a tempest of disappointment at the attinidc of these men, Vesalius 
burned a huge volume of Ajtnotatj&nes, and a paraphrase of the ten books of 
al-RazTs Kitalf aW/inuuri—an encyclopedia of medicine “ In 1544 he left 
Italy to become second physician on the staff of Charles V, to whom he had 
judiciously dedicated the Fahrica. In the same year his father died, leaving 
him a considerable fortune. He married, and built a handsome home in 
Brussels. A second edition of the Fabrics was issued in 1 $$5, with augmentctl 
and corrected text. It showed that artificial respiration could keep an animal 
alive despite incision of its chesr, and that a stt}ppcd heart could sometimes 
be revived by bellows, lliereaftcr \'esalius made no contribution to anat¬ 
omy. I le absorbed himself in caring for his Imperial and lesser patients, and 
in the practice and study of surgery. \\'hen Charles abdicated, Vesalius be¬ 
came second pfij-rician to Philip 11 . In July 1559, the King sent him to aid 
Ambroise Pare in an attempt to save the wounded Henry 11 ; Vesalius ap¬ 
plied clinical tests that showed no possibility^ of recovery’. Later in that year 
he and his family accompanied Philip to Spain. 

Meanwhile others advanced anatomy. Giajnbatrista Cano noted the venous 
valves (iy47); Servetus explained the pulmonary circulation of the blood 
{1553); Realdo Colombo made the same discovery (1558), and proved it by 
experiment on the living heart; bur another seventy years passed before Har¬ 
vey’s epochal description of the course of the blood from heart to lungs u* 
heart to ancrics to veins to heart. The Arab physician Ibn al-Nafis had an- 
cidpated Servetus m 1185,” and the tradition of his doctrine may have carried 
down into the Spain of Seiv'ctus's youth. 

Vesalius had some advenrurcs left to him. The native physicians at the 
Spanish court made it a point of honor to disregard his diagnoses. W'hen 
Don Carlos, Philip's only son. suffered concussion of the brain from a fall 
(ijfii), Vesalius recommended trepanning. The advice was rejected, and 
the youth neared death. Relics and charms were applied to the wound, and 
pktus people flogged rheuLselves to persuade heaven to effect some miracu¬ 
lous cure; to no avail. Finally X'^esaJius insisted on opening the skull; it was 
done, and a large quantity* of pus was drawn off. The Prince soon improved, 
and eight days after the operariou Philip tl attended a solemn procession of 
thanksgiving to God.** 

Two y^tars later X^csalius left Spain, for reasons still in dispute. Ambroise 
Piir6 told of an anatoitiLsc who brought most of Spain down upon his head 
by opening the body of a w'oman supposedly dead from "strangulation of 
the Uterus ; at a further stroke of the surgeon's knife, said Pare, the woman 
came suddenly back to life, which struck such admiration and horror into 
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the hearts of all her friends,.. that they accounted the physician—before of 
good fame and report—as infanioiisand detestable”;® relatives do nor always 
appreciate such unexpeaed recoveries. “Therefore," conrimicd the Hu¬ 
guenot surgeon, "he thought there was no better way for him, if he would 
live safe, than to forsake the country." Hubert Languet, another lluetic- 
not, told a simiJar story (c. 1579), named the physician as V^esalius, and 
claimed that V^esalius, by dissecting a living person, had become liable to the 
Inquisition, which he escaped by promising ro make a penitential pilgrimage 
ro Palestine. No contemporary source mentions the incident, and Catholic 
historians reject it 35 a fable “ Perhaps V^esalius was just tired of Spain. 

He returned to Italy, sailed from Venice (April 1564), and apparently 
reached Jerusalem. On the way back he suffered shipwTCck, and died of ex¬ 
posure, far from any friend, on the island of Zante off the west coast of 
Greece (October 15,1564). He was fifty years old. In that sante year Michel¬ 
angelo died and Shakespeare was bom. The splendor that had shone for a 
century in Italy was passing to the north. 


VI. THE HISE OF SUHGERY 

Despite the advances of anatomy, the science and art of medicine were still 
in leading strings to Greek and .\rablc authorities. TItc c^'idence of the senses 
hardly availed against the word of Galen or Avicenna; even Vesalius, when 
his dissections disproved Galen, said, "I could hardly believe my eyes.” Edi¬ 
tions or translations of Galen or Hippocrates, while spreading old knowl¬ 
edge, discouraged new- experiments—verx’ much as the efforts of Petrarch 
and Ronsard to write Virgilian epics diverted and injured their natural 
genius. When Lin acre founded what was later named the Royal College of 
Ph\’sicians (1518), its principal texts iverc his translations of Galen. 

Therapy benefited from new drugs brought to Europe—cinchona, ipe¬ 
cacuanha, and rhubarb from America, ginger and benzoin from Sumatra, 
cloves from the Moluccas, aloes from Cochin China, camphor and cinnabar 
from China; and the development widened the use of native plants, Valerius 
Cordus compiled the first German phamtacopoeia (1546). 'Hie treatment 
of syphilis with infusions of guaiac wood from the West Indies was so popu¬ 
lar that die Fuggers made another fortune by securing from their debtor, 
Charles V, a monopoly on its sale'in his realms. 

The poverty and uncleanliness of the masses kept diseases always ahead of 
ciircs. Open heaps of refuse or dung poisoned the air, and sometimes littered 
the streets. Paris had a sv'stcm of sew-ers, which Henry 11 proposed to empty 
into the Seine; the municipal authorities dissuaded him hv explaining that 
the river was the sole drinking water that half the {leople had.” Sewer com- 
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Tnksiuiis were set up m England in 1531, but as late as 1844 there were only 
two English towns where refuse was removed at public expense from the 
slums. 

Epidemics were less vinilenr than in the Atiddle Ages^ but they sufficed— 
along with high puerperal and infantile mortalicj% to keep the population 
almost stationary. Plagues swept through Germany and France repeatedly 
between 1500 and 1568. Typhus fever spread in England in 1423, 1577, and 
1586, through the migrations of lice. The “5^veatlng sickness"—probablv a 
form of in flue ny.a—ravaged England in 1518, 1525, 1551, 1578; Germany in 
f 54]“45; France in 1550-51; I lamburg and Aachen, xve are fold, each lost a 
thousand souls to it within a few- days.** Influenza was ascribed to celestial 
influences—hence its name. The bubonic plague reappeared in Germany in 
1563, raking 9.000 of the 40,000 inhabitants of Nuremberg*"*—though we 
may suspect all plague statistics as exaggerations. Brighrer sides of the picture 
are the fading out of leprosj-^ and such mental disorders as Sr. Vitus’s Dance. 

jMedicaJ practice progressed more slowly than medical knowledge. CJmcks 
still abounded; despite some restrictive lau's it xvas easy to practice medicine 
without a degree. Most babies were eased into the world by mid wives. 
Specialism hail hardly begun. Dentistry w^s not separated from medicine or 
surgery; barber surgeons extracted teeth, and replaced them with ivory 
substitutes. Nearly all physicians—Vesalius was one of the exceptions—left 
surgery to barber surgeons, tvho, hosyes'er, must not be thought of as bar¬ 
bers; many of them were men of training and skill, 

Ambroise Pare began as a barber’s apprentice, and rose to be surgeon to 
kings. Bom (1517) at Bourg-Flctscnt in Maine, he made his way to Paris, 
and set up his barber’s stall in the Place Sr,'Michel. During the war of 1 jjd 
he served as a regimental surgeon. In treating soldiers he accepted the pre¬ 
vailing theor>^ that gunshot wounds w-cre poisonous, and (like V*^esalius) he 
followed the current practice of cauterizing them with boiling elder oil, 
ivhich turned pain into agony. One night the oil ran out, and for lack of it 
Parc dressed the wounds wnth a salve of egg yolk, attar of roses, and turpen- 
tine. On the morrow he wrote: 

Last night [ could hardly sleep for cantinually thinking about the 
wounded men whose liurts I had not been able to cauterize. 1 expected 
to find them all dead the next morning. With this in view ] rose carlv 
to visit them. Greatly to my surprise, I found that those whom I had 
treated with the salve had very little pain in their wounds, no infiam- 
mation ... and had passed a comfortable night. The others, whose 
wounds had been treated with boiling elder oil, were in high feiTr, 
while their wounds ivcre inflamed . , , and acutely pinful. I dcrcr- 
imiicd, therefore, that 1 would no longer cauterize the unfortunate 
in so true! a manner.™ 
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Pare had little educaiiaiv and it was not rill 1 545 that he published his little 
manual, now a medical classic, on the treatment of wounds (Mithode de 
traicter les pl^ss). In the war of 1551 he proved chat ligature of the artery 
was preferable to cauterization to cheek bleeding in amputarions. Captured 
by the enemy, he earned his release by successful operations. On returning 
to Paris he was appaiuced head surgeon at the College St,-Come, to the horror 
of the Sorbonne, where a professor innocent of Larin seemed a biological 
monstrosity. Nevertheless he became surgeon to Henry II, then to Francis 
II, then to Charles IX j and though a professed Ftnguenor, he was spared by 
royal order in the Massacre of St. Bartholomew'. His Dsux lh>r€S de ebimr^e 
0^73) added little to the theon', much to the practice, of sui^ery. He in* 
vented new insrruments, introduced artificial limbs, popularized the use of 
rhe truss in hernia, improved podalic version in childbirth, made the hret 
exarriculation of rhe elbow joint, described monoxide poisoning, and in¬ 
dicated flies 3 .S carriers of disease. Famous in the annals of medicine is his de¬ 
murrer to congratulations on his success in a diflicult case: ]e le pansay, 
Dicjt Is I treated him, Ciod cured him.’* I Ic died in 1590, age seventy- 

three. He had considerably improved the status and competence of surgeons, 
and had given France, in surgerj', that lead which it was to retain for several 
centuries. 


VtJ- PAK\CELSUS AND THE noCTORS 

In every generation men arise who, resenting the cautious conserv'atism 
of the mescal profession, lay claim to remarkable cures by heterodox means, 
denounce the profession as cruelly laggard, perform wonders for a rime, and 
then lose themselves in a mist of dc.sperate extravagance and isolation, [r is 
good that such gadflies should appear now and then to keep medical thought 
on Its toes, and good that medicine should check hasty innovations in dealing 
with human life. Here, as in politics and philosophy, radical youth and con- 
seri'ative age unwillingly co-operate in that balance of variation and hcrediry 
which is nature*s technique of development, 

Philippus Theophrastus Bombamis von Hohenheim called himself Aureo- 
lus as signifying rhe carat of his brilliance, and Paracelsus probably as a 
Latuiizadon of Hohenheim '* His father, Wilhelm Bombast von Hohen¬ 
heim, was the illegitimate son of a hot-tempered Swabian noble. Left to 
shift for himself, Wilhelm practiced medicine among poor villagers near 
□nsiedeln In Sw itzerland, and married Elsa Ochsner, an innkeeper’s daugh¬ 
ter and nurse’s aid, who soon afterward developed a mam’c-depressive con¬ 
dition. This ambivalent ancestiy may have inclined Philip to instability, and 
to a r^nrful sense of capacities inadequately nurtured by his environment. 
Bom in 1493, he grew' up amid his father’s parients, and perhaps in undue 
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familiaricy with inris, whose anbuitoncd life remained always to his taste, 
A dubious story alleges that the boy was emasculated by a wild boar or bv 
drunken soldiers. No woman is known to have figured in his adult life. WTicn 
he was nine his mother drotvned herself. Probably for that reason father and 
son moved to Viltach in Tirol. TTicrc, says tradition, Wilhelm taught in a 
school of mine$ and dabbled in alchemy. Certainly there were mines near by, 
and a smelter; and it is likely that Philip learned there some of the chemistiy 
with which he was to revolutionize therapy. 

At the age of fourteen he went off to study at Heidelberg. The restlessness 
of his nature showed now in his quick passage from one university to an¬ 
other-Freiburg, Ingolstadt, Cologne, Tubingen, \Tenna, Erfurt, finally 
(151J—15) Ferrara—though such scholastic peregrination was frequent in 
the Middle Ages. In 1515, without having w-on a degree, Rtilip-now Para- 
celsus-took sen-ice as a barber surgeon in the army of Charles I of Spain. 
The campaign over, he resumed his footloose life, [f we may believe hint, he 
practiced medicine in Granada, Lisbon, England, Denmark! Prussia Poland 
Lithuania, Hungary, “and other lands,”" He tvas in Salzburg during the 
Pints’ War of 1515, treated their wounds, and stmipathized with their 
aims. He had a socialist spell; he denounced money, interest, merchants, and 
advocated communism in land and trade, and equal remuneration for all ™ 
In his first book, Archtdoxa (The Arcb-Whdmrt, 1 514), he rejected theol¬ 
ogy and lauded scientific experiment Arrested after the failure of the peas¬ 
ants revolt, he was saved from the gallows by evidence that he had never 
taken up arms; but he was banished from Salzburg, and left in haste. 

In 1517 he was at Strasbourg, practicing surgery and lecturing to barber 
surgeons. His doctrine was a confusion of sense 'and nonsense, magic and 
medicinc-though God knows how the future wiU describe our current cer¬ 
tainties. He rejected astrology, then accepted it; he would not give an enema 
when the moon was in the wrong phase. He laughed at the divining rod, 
but claimed to have transmuted metals into gold." Animated, like the young 
Agnppa, by a thirst for knowledge, he sought anxiously the “philosopher’s 
stonc”^i.e., some universal foniiula that would explain the universe He 
wTote credulously about gnomes, asbestos salamanders, and “slipiaturcs”- 
thc treatment of diseased organs with drugs resembling them In color or form 
He was not above using magical incantations and amulets as cures ^-perhaps 
as suggestive medicine. * ^ 

But tl^ same man, dripping with the delusions of his time, boldly advanced 
the application of chemisrr)- to medicine. Sometimes he spoke like a marerial- 
ist: “Man derives from matter, and matter is the whole uni verse.”" Man is 
to the universe as microcosm to macrocosm; both are composed of the same 
elemcnTS-basically, salts, sulfur, and mercury; and the ap^iarently lifeless 
metals and minetaU are instinct with life.’* Chemotherapy is the use of the 
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inscrocosm to cure the iiiicrocosnit Man is, in body, a chemical compound; 
sickness is a disharniony not of GalenV “humours” but of the chemital con- 
srinicnts of the body; here was the first modem theor;^- of metabolism. By 
and large the therapy of the age depended for its drugs on the plant and 
animal world; Paracekus. deep in alchemy, stressed the curative possibilities 
of inorganic materials. lU made mercury', lead, sulfur, iron, arsenic, copper 
sulfate, and potassium sulfate parts of the pharmacopoeia; he spread the use 
of chemical tinctures and extracts; he was the first to make that “tinctuie of 
opium "which we call laudanum, lie encouraged the use of mineral baths, 
and explained their diverse properties and effects. 

1 Ic noted the occtipadonal and geographical factors in disease, studied 
fibroid phthisis in miners, and first linked crctinifin with endemic goiter. F Ic 
advanced the understanding of epilepsy, and related paralysis and speech 
disturbances to injuries of the head. \Vhcreas gout and arthritis had been 
generally accepted as natural and incurable accotnpaninicnts of increasing 
age. Paracelsus claimed that they were curable if diagnosed as due to acids 
formed by food residues too long retained in the colon. "All diseases can be 
traced to a coagulation of undigested matter in the bowels,” These acids 
of intestina] putrefaction lie called “tartar” because their deposits in joints, 
nniseJes, kidneys, and bladder "burn like hell, and Tartarus is hell.” “ "'Doc¬ 
tors boast of their [knowledge of J anatomy/’ he said, “but they fail to see 
the tartar sticking to their teeth" « and the word stuck. Fie proposed to 
cheek the formation of such deposits in the body by a healthy diet, tonics, 
and improved elimination; he tried to “mollify" ditdeposits by using laurel 
oil and resin compounds; and in extreme cases he advocated surgery to a[lo\v 
the accrction.s to escape or be removed. 1 le claimed to have cured rnany cases 
of gout by these methods, and some physiebns in our time believe they liave 
made cures by following Paracelsus’ diagnosis. 

News tif cures accomplished by Paracelsus in Strasbourg reached Basel. 
There the famous printer Froben was suffering acute pain in his right foot. 
The doctors advised omputariem. Froben iiivutcd Paracelsus to come to Basel 
and diagnose the case. Paracelsus came, and effected a cure without use of 
the knife, Erasmus, then living with Froi>en and many ailments, consulted 
Paracelsus, who prescribed for him—we do not kiiow \^ ith what success, [n 
any case these famoiw patients gave the young doctor new fame, and a 
strange medley of circuiiistanccif brought him close to that university pro¬ 
fessorship which he coveted. 

At this time the Protestants were a majoricy in the city conncil of Basel. 
Over the objections of firasmus and the Catholic mLnorit>', they dismissed 
Dr. Wonccker, the city physician, on the ground rliat he had “uttered fresh 
W'ortb again-st the Reformation,"*= and they appointed Paracelsus in his 
place. The council and Paracelsus assumed that thcappoinrmcnr carried with 
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it the right to teach in the nniveratyi but the faculty condemned the appoint¬ 
ment^ and—knowing the weaknes of Paracelsus in anatoinv—proposed a 
public examination of his fitness. He evaded the test, began practice as city 
physician, and gave public lectures in a private haU without university sane- 
rion (1517). He gathered students by a characccristic invitation: 

Theophrastus Bombast of Hohenheim, doctor of both medictnes 
and professor^ greetings to the students of medicine. Of all disciplines 
medicine alone... is recogntir.cd as a sacred art. Yet few doctors today 
practice it with success, and therefore the time has come to bring it 
back to its former dignity, to cleanse it from the leaven nf the bar¬ 
barians, and to purge their errors. We shall do so not by strictly 
adhering to the mles of the ancients^ hut exclusively by studj-ing 
nature and using the experience which we have gained in long years 
of practiceK Who dues not know that most contemporary^ doctors 
fail because they slavishly abide by the precepts of Avicenna, Galen, 
and Hippocrates? . *. This may lead to $p 1 endid tides, but does not 
make a true doctor. What a doctor needs is not eloquence or knowl¬ 
edge of langu^c and of books.., but profound knowledge of Nature 
and her works.,.. 

Thanks to the liberal allowance the geoilcmcn of Basel have 
granted for that purpose, I shall explain the textbooks which I have 
written on surgery^ and pathology^ every day for tu^o hours, as an 
Lntroduedon to my healing methods. I do not compile these from 
excerpts of Hippier arcs or Galen. In ceaseless toil 1 created them 
anew upon the foundations of experience, the supreme teacher of all 
things, [f I want to prove annhing i shall not do su by quoting 
authorities, but bv experiment and by reasonitig thereupon. If, dicrc- 
fore, dear reader, you should feel the impulse to enter into those 
divine mysteries, if within a brief lape of time you should want to 
fathom the depths of medicine, then come to me at Basel. . * Basel 
June 5, 1527.“ 


Thirty students registered for the course. At its opening Paracelsus ap 
peared In the customary profe^orJal robti but at once he cast k aside, and 
stood forth in the rough garb and sooty leather apron of the alchemist. His 
lectures on medicine were given m a Larin fonri prepared by his secretary^ 
Oporinus (who later printed Vesalkis's on surgery he spoke m 

German. This was a further shock to the orthodox ph yskians, but hardly so 
disturbing as w'hcn Paracelsus proposed that '"no pharmackc should act in 
collusion with any doctor ” ** As if to rignalizc his scorn of traditional medi¬ 
cs nc,. he merrily threw into a bonfire—lit by students to celebrate St, John's 
Day (June 24, recent medical text, probably the Smftma facobii 

“I threw" into St* John's Fire,*'' he said, ''the Stmirna of the books, so that all 
the misfortunes might go up in the air with the smoke. Thus the realm of 
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medicine hsis been purged.” “ .Men cumpared the gesture with Luther’s burn¬ 
ing of a papal bull. 

Paracelsus' life in Basel was as heterodox as his lectures. “The nvo years I 
passed in his company," said Oporinus, “he spent in drinking and glurtoov', 

day and n^lit-He was a spendthrift, so that sonierimcs he had not a penny 

left.,,. Every month he had a tie\v coat made for him, and gave away his 
old one to the first comer; but usually it w^as so dirty that 1 ne^-er wanted 
one." “ Heinrich Bullmgcr gave a siniikr picture of Paracelsus as a hard 
drinher, and “an extremely dirty, unclean man.” But Oporinus testified to 
remarkable cures performed by his master; "in curing ulcers he almost did 
miracles in cases which had been gii^en up by others.""®* 

The profession disowned him as a dcgreeless quack, a reckless empiric, in¬ 
capable of dissection and ignorant of anatomy. He opposed dissection on 
the ground that the organs could be understood only in their united and 
normal functioning in the living organism. He returned the scorn of the doc¬ 
tors in the liveliest billingsgate. He laughed at their barbarous prescriptions, 
their silk shirts, finger rings, sleek gloves, and haughty gait; he challenged 
tlicm to come out of the classrooms into the chemical i3boratory% to put on 
aprons, soil rheir hands with the elements, and, bending over furnaces, learn 
the secrets of nature by experiment and the sweat of tJreir brois’s. He made 
up for his lack of a degree by taking such titles as “Prince of Philosophy and 
-Medicine,” “Doctor of Both .Medicines” (i.c., physician and surgeon), and 
“Propagator of Philosophy”; and he salved the wounds of his vanity with 
the confidence of his claims. “All shall follow me," he wrote, “and the mon¬ 
archy of medicine shall be mine..,. .Ml the universirics and all the old writers 
put together arc less talented than my a—” «*' Rejected by orhens, he took 
as his motto. Ah mm non sit qui suns esse potest —him not belong to 
another who can he his own.”*** Historv' rebuked his boasts by making his 
family name Bombast a common noun. 

Mliether through collusion with the university faculty, or in a spontaneous 
revolt of students against a dogmatic teacher, an anonymous Basel wjt com¬ 
posed—and prominently exposed-a lampoon in dog-Larin. purponine' to be 
written by Galen himself from Hades against his detractor, whom hc^called 
Gicophrastus—Dung-speaker. It made great fuEi of Parjccisus' mystical 
terminologj', called him a madman, anti suggested that he hang himself. Un¬ 
able CO find the culprit, ParaceLsu.s asked the towm council to question the 
students one by one, and to punish the gudry. The council ignored the 
request. About this time a canon of the Basel Cathedral offered a hundred 
guilders to anyone who wmuld cure him nf his disease; Paracelsus cured him 
in three days; the canon paid him dx guilders, but refused the rest on the 
ground di3t,thc cure had taken .so little time. Paracelsus sued him in court, 
and lost. He lost his temper too, denounced his critics ns Retcheisser and 
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Arschkrit^er (cheaters and rcat-scratchers), and published, anonymously, 
a pamphlet branding the clergy and magistrates as corrupt. The council 
ordered his arrest, but deferred execution of the order fill the next morning. 
During the night Paracelsus fled (151S). He had been ten months in Basel. 

In Nuremberg he recapimlatcd his experience at Basel. The city fathers 
gave hint charge of a prison hospitalj he worked impressive cures; but he 
inveighed against the jealous medicos of the town for their dkhouesty, their 
opulence, and the siie of their Mnves. Noting that the majority of the coun¬ 
cil was Protestant, he defended Catholicism. The Fuggers, who sold guaUc, 
were alarmed by his contention that this “holy wood“ was useless in the 
treatment of syphilis. In 1530 he persuaded an obscure printer to publish 
Three Chapters on the French Disease, which so berated the doctors that a 
storm of opposition forced him to resume his wandering. He wished to pub¬ 
lish a larger work on the same subject, but the city council forbade its print¬ 
ing; Paracelsus, in a letter to the council, pleaded s^-ith ineffective eloquence 
for the freedom of the press; the book was never printed in his lifetime. It 
contained the best clinical description of syphilis yet written, and advised 
internal doses, rather than external applications, of mercury. Syphilis became 
a battleground of vegetable vs. chemical therapy. 

Moving to Saint-Gall, Paracelsus lived for half a year in the house of a 
patient. There and later he uTOtc his Opus parajitirun 7 —'^ihe very wonderful 
work"—his Fjrjgrtmirm—“against the grain"?—and Die grosse Wundartz- 
ney (The Greaf Surgery), all in rough German. They are heaps of crude 
ore, with here and there a gem. In 1534 he relapsed into magic, and composed 
Fhilosophia sagax, a compendium of the occult. 

W hen his patient in Saint-Gall died he took to the road again, passing from 
place CO place in Germany, somerimra begging his bread. In his youth he had 
uttered some religious heresies—that bapdsm has only symbolic significance, 
that the sacraments are good for children and fools, but useless for men of 
intelligence, and that prayers to the saints are a waste of time.*^ Now (1531), 
poor and defeated, he experienced religious “conversion.” He fasted, gave 
his remaining goods to the poor, wrote essays of devotion, and consoled him¬ 
self with hopes of paradise. In 1540 the Bishop of Salzburg offered him asy¬ 
lum, and the man who had encouraged revolution there iificen years before 
accepted gratefully. He made his will, bequeathing his few coins to relative, 
his instruments to the barber surgeons of the city; and on September 24, 
1541, he yielded his body to the earrh. 

He 'was a man overcome by his own genius, rich in varied experience and 
brilliant perceptions, but too little schooled to separate science from magic, 
too undisciplined to control his fire, too angrily hostile to infuse his tnfloence 
into his time. Perhaps his career, along with Agrippa's. helped to swell the 
legend of Faust, T ntil a century ago people suffering an epidemic in Austria 
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made a pllgriniage to fiK grave in SalEburg, hoping to Iw healed by rhe magic 
of his spirit or his bones**’’ 


VIJI. IHE SKEPTICS 

The sixrectith century was a poor time for phiiosophy; theology absorbed 
the active thinkers, and faith, ruling every roost, kept rcaft^n in its train* 
Luther rejected reason as inclining to atheism.*® but cases of atheism were 
rare, A Dutch priest was burned at The Hague (1511) for denying creation, 
immortality, and the divinity' of Christ,’” but he was not clearly an atheist. 
“This year,” wrote an English chronicler under 1559, “there died in tile Uni¬ 
versity of Paris a great doctor, which said there was no God, and had been 
of that opinion since he was twenty years old, and was above fourscore 
years old when he diedj and all that time he had kept that error secret.'’** 
Guillaume Posrel, in 1552, published a book Contra atheoSj but the word 
athein was seldom distinguished from deist, pantheist, or skeptic. 

Skeptics were numerous enough to win a blow from Luther. “For the 
blind children of the world," he Is reported to have said, “the articles of 
faith are too high* That three peisons are only one God, that the true Son of 
God was made man, that in Qirisr there are ttvo natures, divine and human, 
etc,—ail this offends them as ficrion and fable"; and some, he added, doubted 
\%^hether Gcxl had created men w'hose damnarion He had foreseenIn 
France there were some skeptics of inunortality,®’ Bonaventurc Desperiers, 
in bis Cyml>ahwr j/mndi Ojj?)* ridiculed miracles, the conrradictiDns of 
the Bible, and ihc persecution of heretics. His book was condemned by 
Calvin and the Sorbonne, and was burned by the official hangman. Mar¬ 
guerite had to banish him from her court at Nerac, but she sent him money 
to keep him alive at Lyons. In 1544 killed himself, leaving his manuscripts 
to Marguerite, “prop and safeguard of all goodness." ” 

Tlic spirit of doubt appeared in politics in the form of attacks on the divine 
right and inviolability of kings; and here the skeptics were usually Protes¬ 
tant thinkers uncomfortable under Catholic rulers, or Catholic" thinkers 
smarting under the triumph of the state. Bishop John Ponet, resenting iMaty 
Tudor, published in 1558 ^ Short Treatisg of FoJitiqtic P<ywer, which argued 
that “the manifold and continual examples that have been, from time to time, 
of the deposing of kings and killing of tyrants, do most certainly confirm 
it to be most true, just, and consonant to C^d’s judgment.... Kings, princes, 
and governors have their authority of the people ... and men may recover 
their proxies ., * w'hcn it pleaseth them."” John \fajor, a Scottish professor 
who helped to fonn the mind of John Knox, argued likewise that since all 
secular authoriiy derives from the will of the community, a bad king may be 
deposed and execured, but onlv by due process of law. 
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The most interesting opponent of roy;iI absolutism w as a young Catholic 
who achieved a modest immortality by dying m Montaigne's arms, Etienne 
dc la Boetle^ said rhe incomparable essayist, “was the greatest man* to my 
mindt of our age/^ Son of a high otiicLal in Perigord, Etienne studied law 
at Orleans, and, before the prescribed age, w^as admitted as a councilor to 
t]ie Farlet^jent of Bordeatnt, About 1549^ as a youth of nineteen inspired with 
republican ideas by his smdy of Greek and Roman Ijteratutc, he wrote—he 
never published—a passiomte attack on absolutism. He called it Discow^s 
snr h servittide v&I&fitidrCj but as it denounced the dictatorship of one over 
many^ if cante ro lie called Against One, Hear its flaming appeal: 

W^iat a shame and djsgraee it is when countless men «>bcy a t}*rant 
wiUinglyt even skvishly! A tyrant who lesves them no rights over 
propenyv parents, wife, or child, not even over thdr uwiv lives- 
what land of a man is such a t^^^rant: He Ls no Hercules, no Samson! 

Often he is a pygmy, often the most effeminate coward among the 
w hole people—not his ow n strengih makes him pow erfuh him wiio 
is often the sJave of the vilest whores. WTiat miserable creatures are 
his subjects! If t%\u, three, or four do not revolt against Ufje, there is 
an tinders tan Jab Ic lack of courage. Bui when hundreds and thousands 
do not thmw^ off the shackles of an indiridual, what remains there of 
individual will and human dignit^='? . . - To free oneself it is not 
necessary to use force against 3 tyrant. He falls as soon as the countrj" 
is tired of him. The people who are being degraded and enslaved 
need but deny him any right. Vo be free only calls for the earnest 
will to shake off the yoke. ... Be firmly resolved no longer to he 
slaves—and you arc free! Deny the tyrant your helpn and like a 
colossus ^vhnse pedcsiaL is pulled away, he will collapse and break to 
piece 

La Boctie proceeded to formulate Rondeau and Tom Paine. Man natn- 
rally longs far liberty; inequalities of fortune are fortuitous, and lay upon 
the furtiinate the obligation to serv^e their fellow^ men; all men are brotbers, 
"made fnmi the same mold” by the SJme God. Strange to says it was the read¬ 
ing of this radical pronouncement that attracted the nonnatly cool and 
cautious xMontaigne to La and led (1557) to one of the most famous 

friendships in history, IVIOEitaigne was then twenty-four, Etienne was 
t^venty-seven; perhaps MoniaJgne w as then young enough to harbor radical 
sentiments. Tlieir friendship was soon ended by La Boerie's death at the age 
of thirtj'-rwo (1565). Alontaigtic de^ribed the final days as if remembering 
Plato's account of the death of Socrates. l ie so keenlv felt the loss of the 
\S armhearted youth that sci enceen years later he spoke of It with deeper 
feeling than of anything else in his experience. He had nor favored the 
printing of the Dhctmnj and mourned when a Genevese pastor publLsbed 
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it (1576). IJe ascribed the composition ro rhc generous spirit of youtht and 
predated it to the age of sixteen, [t was almost the voice of the French 
Revolution. 


RAMUS AND THE PEHL05OPHEKS 

Quite as romantic was the Ufe^ and more violent the death, of Petrus 
Ramns—Pierre de la Ramec—who underrook to overthrow the tyranny of 
Aristotle. Here was a one-man rule that liad lasted three centuries and more, 
over not one nation onU" but many, and over not the body but the rnindt 
almt^t over the souk for had not the pagan thinker been made an official 
phUosopher of the Church? The humanists of the Renaissance had thought 
CO displace him with Plato, bur the Reformation—or fear of it— xvas stran¬ 
gling humaiiisiii, and in Protestant Germany as well as Catholic France 
Aristotelian Scholasticwm was still in the saddle when Luther, who had 
cursed it, died (1546). To depose the Stagyrire from his throne seemed to 
intellectual youth the most legitimate fom; of rvr.mnicide. Applvine: for 
the niaster^s degree at the University of Paris in (556^ Ramus, aged twenty- 
one, took as his thesis—to be defended through a whole day against faculty 
and all chaUengers-the unequivocal proposition iib Ari^totele 

dicta etsent cojimientitia erre—**Whatever was said by Aristotle is false.” 

Ramus’s career was an ode to education. Bom near Calviu*s Noyon in 
Picardy, he twice tried to walk to Paris, hungry for its colleges; twice he 
failed^ and returned defeated to his village* In 15^8, aged twelve^ he suc¬ 
ceeded by attaching himself as serx^ant to 3 rich student matriculating in 
the College de Navarre—the same that \^illon had robbed. Serving by day^ 
studying by night, Pierre made his way, for eight ycar^ through the heaxw 
curriculum in rhe faculty of **ara.” 1 !c almost lost his eyesight in the 
process, but he found Plato. 

When I came to Paris, I fell among die subtleties of the sophists, 
and they taught rrte the Ubeml arts through questions and dUpurings, 
without showing me any other advantage or use. When 1 had gradu¬ 
ated , , * I decided that these disputes had brought me notlilng but 
loss of time. Disniaved hy this thought, led bv' some g^jod angel, 1 
chanced on Xenophon and then on Platti, and learned tp know the 
Sneraric pliilosnphv:^^^ 

How many of us have made that same exhilarating discovery in youth, 
happy to meet in Plato a philosopher who had xdne and poetry in hi« blood, 
who heard philosophy in the very air of Athens, caught it on the wing, and 
sent it down the centuries sdll bearing the breath life, ail those voices of 
Socrates and his pupils still ringing xvirfi the lust and ecstasy of debaie about 
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the mcut exciting subjects in the world! What a relief after the prosy pages 
of Aristotle, after rcatns of middle-of-the-road, and noc-so-goldcti mean! ^ 
Of course wc—and Rantus—were unfair to Aristotle, comparing his compact 
lecture notes with the popular dialogues of his master- only white hairs can 
appreciate the Stag^Ttte. The Aristotle that Ramus knew was chiefly the 
logician of the OrgojiOTj, the Aristotle of the schools, barely surviving the 
ordeal of translation into Scholastic Latin, of rransmogTificadon into a good 
Christian orthodox Thomist. Three years, said Ramus, he had spent studying 
Aristotle’s logic, without ever being shown a single use or application of it 
in science or in life.’** 

It is to the credit of the l^aris faculty, as well as to the learning and skill 
and courage of Ramus, that he vvas given his master’s degree; perhaps the 
professors too were wearj" of logic and moderation. J3ut some of them were 
scandalized, and felt that their stock-in-trade had been damaged by that 
day’s debate. Enmities began that pursued Ramus to his death. 

His degree entitled him to teach, and he began at once, at the university, a 
course of lectures in winch he mingled philosophy with Greek and Larin 
literature. His classes grew, his earnings mounted, and he was able to reim¬ 
burse his mtiou ed mother for the savings that she had sacrificed to pay for 
his graduatioTi fee. After seven years of preparation he issued in 1543 (the 
amius vnrahilh of Copernicus and Vesalius) two works that continued his 
campaign to ovenhrow the Aristotelian logic, Ont—Anstotelicae mifftad- 
verwOTer—was a frontal assault, somcrimes phrased in impemous invective; 
the othcr—Dialecticae ptrrtitiones (Dkishns of offered a new sys¬ 

tem to replace the old. It redefined logic as ars dissere?fdif the art of discourse, 
and brought logic, literature, and oratory together in a technique of persua¬ 
sion. The university authorities foigivably saw some dangers in this ap¬ 
proach. Moreover they vie\\'ed with suspicion certain propositions in Ramus 
1 hat smelled of hcres)', such as, “Unbelief is the beginning of knowledge” 
—Cartesian doubt before Descartes; or his pica to replace tlic tomes of the 
Scholastics with more study of the Scriptures—this had a Protestant ring; or 
his definition of theology as doetrma beve which threatened to 

reduce religion to moraJitj^ And there were Ramus’s irritating w-ays, his 
pride and pugnacity, his violent controversial tone, his dognadc superiority' 
to dogma. 

Soon after publication of these books the rector of the university' cited 
Ramus before the provost of Paris as an enemy of the faith, a disturber of 
the public peace, a corrupter of youth with dangerous novelties. The trial 
was held before a royal commission of five men—two appointed by Ramus, 
two by his accusers, one by Francis I. Dissatisfied w ith the procedure of the 
trial. Ramus withdrew his appointees. The remaining three decided against 
him (1544), and a royal mandate forbade him to lecture, or to publish, or to 
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attack AHstorIc further. The caitdemnation notice was pbearded through¬ 
out die city, and was sent to other universities. Students staged burlesques 
ridiculing Ramus, and Rabelais made heavenly fun of the fracas. 

After holding his peace for a while, Ramus opened a course of lectures at 
the Collie Avc Mark, but he confined himself to rhetoric and mathematics, 
and the government winked at his disobedience. Tn 1545 he became assistant 
rector of the College dc Presles, and his lecture room was soon crowded. 
When Henry 11 succeeded Francis f he repealed the sentence against Ramus, 
left him “free in both tongue and pen,” and, a ye;u- later, appointed him tu 
a chair m the College Royale, where he would be exempt from universlrv 
control. ' 

Having reached his pinnacle as now the most famous teacher in Paris, 
Ramus devoted much tune and elFort to refonning pedagogical methods. 
If he stressed "rhetoric”—which then meant literature—it was not only to 
revivify philosophy wdth poetry, but also to infuse a vibrant hunianisin inm 
coHises grown dry and hard with abstractions and scholastic rules. In five 
treatises on grammar he applied lo^c to language; he begged French spelling 
to become phonetic, but it went its reeling way; however, he succeeded in 
mtroducing into the French alphabet the letters j and v to replace conso¬ 
nantal i and It. Remembering his own penniless striving for an education, he 
encouraged the establishment of scholarships for poor students, and con¬ 
demned the hcav}-^ fees required for graduation. At the same time he labored 
to raise the remuncradon of teachers. 

In 1555 he published Diatectique, the Hrst work on logic in French. He 
argued now not merely about reasoning but for reason. He was by tempera¬ 
ment a foe to tradirionalism and iiicrc authorit)'-; reason seemed to him the 
only authority; and he believed, with Renaissance ardor, that if reason were 
left free it would bring all the sciences close to perfection within a cen- 
turv*.“' *'It was iiiy constant study,” he w rote, “to remove from the path of 
the liberal arts . , . all intellectual obstacles and rctaj-darioits, and to make 
even and straight the way, in order to arrive more easily not only at Intelli¬ 
gence but at the pmetke and use of the liberal arts.” 

His character and philosophy inclined him to sympathize with the Prot¬ 
estant revolt. When, for a rime, the Huguenots won tolcrarion from the 
government, even participation in it, Ramus announced his adherence to the 
Reformed faith (ijdi). Farly in 156; some of his students core down 
rite religious images in the chapel of the College tic Ptcsles. The government 
condnued to pay his salary', but his posidon wax increasingly precarious. 
Ulicn civil war broke out {1561) he left Paris, with a safe-conduct from 
Catherine de Medicis; he returned a year later on the signing of peace. He 
politely refused an invitation to a chair in the L'niversitj' of Bologna, saying 
that he was too indebted to France to leave it, ^ " 
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The quarrel rhat led to his death came into the open when his chief 
enemv, Jacques Charpeitiier, frankly confessing his ignorance of mathema¬ 
tics, bought his way into a professorship of mathematics at the College 
Royale (1565). Ramus denounced the appointment-, Charpentier threat¬ 
ened him; Ramus appealed to the courts for protection; Charpesirier was 
jailed, but was soon released. Two attempts were made on Ramus's life, and 
when the civil war between Catholics and Protestants was resumed (1567) 
he left Paris again. The government now ruled that only a Catholic might 
teach in the university or the College Royale. Ramus, returning, retired to 
private life, but Catherine continued and doubled his salacy, and he was free 
to devote himself to study and writing. 

In July 1571, Montiuc, Bishop of Valence, invited liun to join an embassy 
ro Poland; perhap the Bishop foresaw the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
and thought to protect the aging philosopher Ramus refused, having no 
stomach for the enterprise of setting Prince Henry of Anjou on the Polish 
throne. Montltic left on August 17; on tivc tw^enty-fourth the JMassacre be¬ 
gan. On rlic rw'coty-sLvth two armed men invaded the College de Presles, 
and mounted to the fifth fioor, where Ramus had his study, llicy found 
him in prayer. One shot him in the head, the other stabbed him; together 
they hurled him through the window. Students or ragamuffins dragged the 
still living body to the Seine and threw it in; others recovered it and hacked 
it to pieces.^Ve do not know who hired the assassins; apparently not the 
government, for both Charles [X and Catherine seem to have continued their 
favor to Ramus till the end.*'”* Charpentier rejoiced over the Massacre and 
the murder: “This brilliant sun, which, during the month of August, has 
brightened France. ., , The stuff and nonsense have disappeared with its 
author. AD good men are full of joy.” Two years later ^arpenricr him¬ 
self died, some say of remorse; but perltaps this does him too much credit. 

Ramus seemed defeated in life and influence. Mis enemies triumphed; and 
though some "Ramists” were heard in the neat generation in France, Hol¬ 
land, and Germany, the Scholasticism that he had fought regained its ascend¬ 
ancy, and French philosophy hung its head until Descartes, But if philosophy 
had gained little in this period, the advances of science had been epochal; 
modern science began wnth Copernicus and \^e5aliu.s. The known earth had 
been doubled; the world view had been changed as never before in recorded 
lusrory. Knowledge was growing rapidly in scope and spread; the use of the 
vernacular in science and philosophy—as by Par£ and Paracelsus in medicine, 
by Ramus in philosophy—was extending to the middle classes instruction and 
ideas formerly confined to tonsured scholars and priests. The “cake of cus- 
nim,” the mold of belief, the hold of authority, had been broken. Faith wa-s 
loosed from its moorings, and flenved with new freedom into a hundred 
forms. 
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Everything was in fiux except the Church. Amid the revolution she stood 
for a time bewildered, at first hardly realbing the gravity of the events. 
Tfien she faced resolutely the vital question that confronted her: Should 
she adjust her doctrine to the new' climate and fluidity of ideas, or stand un¬ 
moved amid all changes, and wait for the pendulum of thought and feeling 
to bring men back, in humility' and hunger, to her consolarions and her 
authority? Her aosw^er decided her modem history. 
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The Church and Reform 

'5»7'6s 


I. ITALL\K PKOTESTAXT kFf<'OflMERS 

I N cliniaticaJIy pagan Italy, constitutittnally polytheistic, favoring a genial 
and artistic faith, populated with uitdying saints w'hose avi esome or be¬ 
loved effigies moved annually through the streets, and enriched by the gold 
that came to the Church from a dozen subject lands, one should not have 
expected to find men and women dedicated, sometiines at mortal risk, to the 
replacement of that picniresquf and hallowed faith by a somber creed whose 
political support was the reluctance of northern nadons to fatten Italy with 
the proceeds of their piety. Vet everj'W'hcre in Italy there were people who 
felt, even more keenly and inriinatcly than the Germans, the Swiss, or the 
English, the abuses that were demoralizing the Church. And in Italy, more 
than anywhere else, the educated classes, though already enjoying' some 
freedom of teaching and thought, were demanding rhe liberation of the 
intellect from even ounvard allegiance to the myths that so charmed and 
disciplined the populace. 

Some of Luther's writings appeared in the bookstalls of Milan in 1519, in 
Venice In 1510. In St, jVtark’s itself a friar dared to preach the doctrines of 
Luther. Cardinal Caraffa reported to Pope Clement Vll (1531) that religion 
was at a low ebb in Venice, chat verj' few \"enetian5 observed the fasts or 
^^'cnt to confession, and that heredcal literature u'us popular there. Oemenc 
himself {15 30) described the Lutheran heresy as Mndely spread among both 
clergy and laity in Italy; and in 1535 the German reformers claimed 30,000 
adherenrein the homeland of the Church, ‘ 

The highest lady in Ferrara was a fervent Proresrant. Rcnde, daughter of 
Louts XI1, had imbibed the new ideas partly from Marguerite of Navarre, 
partly from her own governess, Mme. Soublse. The Princes brought this 
lady with her when she married (15=8) Ercole d’Esre. who became (1534) 
the second duke of that name to rule Ferrara. Calvin visited her there (1536), 
and intensified her Protestant convictions. Clement Maroi came to her, and, 
later, Hubert Languet, the Huguenot publicise. Ercole accepted them all in 
polite Renaissance fashion until one of them shouted idolatris! daring the 
Adoration of the Cross on Holy Saturday (15 jfi); then he let the Inquisition 
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qucsrian them. Gilvin and IMarot fled; rhc cithers appear ro have saved them¬ 
selves by affirming their orthodoxy. Rut after 1540 Renee gathered a ne\i' 
Protestauc entourage, and ceiised attendance at Catholic \^^or!shjp, Ercolc 
soothed the Pope by exiling her to the ducal \dlk at Consandolo on the Po; 
but there too she surrounded herseJf w ith Protestants, and brought up her 
daughters in the Refurmed faith. Ercole. fearing that Protestant daughters 
would be w^orthlcss paAvns in the game of political marriages, removed them 
ro a con vent. Finally he allow^cd the Inquisition to indict Rende and twentj- 
four of her household. She was convicted of heresy, and was sentenced to 
life imprisonmern (i5>4). She recanted, received the Euehnristt and Tvas 
restored to religious and polidcal grace; * but her real opinions wttc silently 
expressed by the mclanchcily solitude of her rcmairimg years. After Ercolc^s 
death (1559) she returned to France, where she made her home at Montargis 
a refuge for Huguenots. 

Modena, also under Ercolc, had a lively Protestant momeuL ItsAa^adefiiliS 
of scientists and philosophers allowed great freedom in discussions, and 
some of its members, including \^esalius"s pupil and succe^tsor Gabriele Fal¬ 
lopio, were suspected of heresy, Paolo Ricci, an cs-friar, preached opcnlv 
against the papacy; Lutheran ideas were debated in the shops, the squares, 
the churches. Ricci and others w^ere arrested. Cardinal Sadoleto protected 
the Academicians. eJaiming that they w^ere loyal to the Church, and that 
they should, as scholars, enjoy freedom of inquiir^;^ Paul Ul contented him¬ 
self with their signatures to a profession of faith, but Ercolc disbonded the 
Academy (1546), and one vinrepentant Lutheran was executed at Ferrara 
(1550). In 156S, as the Catholic reaction srilfened, thirteen men and one 
W'oman w ere burned for heresy at Modena. 

At Lucca, Pietro .Martire \"ermigli. Prior of the Austin Canons, organized 
a learned academy, broughr exceptional teachers to it, encouraged f reedom 
f>f discussion, and told his large congregation that ir might look upon the 
Eucharist as not a miraculous transformation but a pious remembrance of 
rite Passion of Christ; this out-Luthcred Luther, Summoned for questioning 
by the chapter of his order at Genoa, "he lied from Italy, dirnounccd ihc 
errors and abuses of Catholicism, and accepted a professorship of dhinitv 
at Oxford (1548). lie rook a disputed part in formulating the Book of Cortl- 
nion Prayer (15 ja) Jeft England w-hcti Catholicism rcttimed to power, and 
died as professor of Hebrew at Zurich in Eighteen canons of liis priory 
ai Lucca follo\eeil him in abandoning (heir order and Italy, 

\^ernugli. Bishop So ratio of Bergamo, and many others had been turned 
to the new ideas by Juan dc \"ald«. He and his brother Alfonso, of high 
Castilian lineage, were perhaps the most talented nvins in liistory. Alfonso, 
a devotee of Erasmus; became Latin secretary to Charles V, and wrote a 
Dialogs de l^ctancio {1519) m which he defended the Sack of Rome, anti 
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contended that Luther would nev-er have left the Church if, instead of con- 
tienming him, she had reformed the abuses that he had just))* denounced. 
Juan contributed to the same volume a Dialogo dc Merezmo y Caron, whose 
heresies were political: the rich should be made to earn their living; the poor 
have a right to share in the income of the rich; the wealth of a prince belongs 
to the people, and should not be wasted in imperialistic or religious wars.* 
Clement VII naturally preferred Juan, and made him a papal chamberlain 
at thirty, Juan, how'cver, moved to Naples, where he devoted himself to 
writing and teaching. He remained loyal to the Church, but favored the 
Lutheran doctrine of justification by faith, and rated a devout mysticism 
above any external ritual of piety- Distinguished men and women gathered 
around him and accepted his lead: \'enTuglL, Ochino, iMarcantonio Flaminio 
the poet, Pietro Camesecchi, XHttoria Colonna, Cosranza d'Avalos, Duchess 
of Amalfi, Isabella Maniiquez, sister of the Spanish grand int|Utsitor, and 
Giulia Conzaga, whose beauty we have already acknowledged. After Juan 
X^'aldes’s death (1541) bis pupils scattered through Europe. Some, like V^lt- 
roria Colonna,stayed in the Church; some developed his teachings into open 
heresy. Three minor pupils w^crc beheaded and burned at Naples in r564; 
Camtsecebi was beheaded and burned at Rome in 1567, Giulia Gonzaga W'as 
saved by the death of the merciless Paul IX"; she entered a convent (1566J, 
and with her the Neapolitan part^' of reform came to an end. 

Bernardino Ochino went through all the stages of religious devchipment. 
Born near the birthplace of St. Catherine in Siena, he rivaled her pietv. He 
juined the Franciscans, but finding their discipline too lax for his mood, he 
transferred to the severer order of the Capuchins, Tliey marveled at his 
ascetic self-denial, Itis passionate mortification of his flesh; and when they 
made hun their vicar-general they fclr that they had chosen a saint. Hisscr- 
mons^in Siena, Florence, X^'enice, Naples, Rome—resounded through Italv; 
nothing like them in fervor or eloquence had been heard there since Savo¬ 
narola a century before, Charles X" went to hear him; X^ttorla Colonna was 
deeply moved by him; Pietro Arctino, who had sampled almost cverv sin. 
w^as stirred to passing piety by hearing him. No church was large enough to 
hold his listeners. No one dreamed that this man would die a heretic. 

But at Naples he met X^atdes, and through him became acquainted with 
the w'orks of Luther and Calvin, The doctrine of justification suited his 
spirit; he began to hint at it in Jiis sermons. In 1342 he was cited before the 
papal nuncio at Venice, and was forbidden to preach. Shortly afterward 
Paul III invited him to Rome to discuss the religious view^ of some Qipu- 
chins, Ochino may hast trusted the enlightened Pope, but he feared rhe long 
arm of the Inquisition, and Cardinal Cotirarini warned him of danger. Sud¬ 
denly this saint and idol of Italy, meeting Peter X^erniigli in Florence, de¬ 
cided, like him. to cross the Alps inrti Protestant Terrain, A brother nf Xlrtorh 
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Colunna gave him a horse; at Ferrara Renee gave Kun dod^g. He pruceeded 
through the Grisons to Zurich, thence to Geneva. Me applauded the puritan 
discipline that Calvin was establishing there, bur, his German being better 
than his French, he moved on to Basel to Strasbourg to Augsburg, tn''ing to 
earn a living by tongue or pen. In 1547 Charles V, having overwhelincd the 
Protestants at IViiihlbcrg, entered Augsburg a$ master of Germanv. He 
learned titar the Capuchin whom he had heard in Naples was living there as 
a married man; he ordered the magistrates to arrest him; ihev connived at 
Ochino’^s escape. Me Hcd to Zurich and Basel, and then, when he seemed at 
the end of his food, he received a call from Archbishop Cranmer to come to 
tngland. There, as a pensioned prebendary at Canterburv, he labored for 
six years (1547-511); he wrote a book that strongly influenced Mlltoo’s 
Paradise Lost; but when Alary Tudor came to the throne he hurried back to 
Svvinierland. 

He secured appointment as pastor of a congregation in Zurich, bur his 
Unitarian views offended it, and he was dismissed wlten he published a dia^ 
logue in which a defender of polygamy seemed to have the better of the 
argument against a monogamist. Though it was December (1563 ), he was 
ordered to leave the city wirhin three weeks. Basel refused to let him stay 
there; he was allowed a brief sojourn in Nurentberg; soon he set ovxr with his 
family for Poland, then by comparison a haven for off-cobr thinkers. He 
preached at Cracow for a while, bur was expelled when the king banished 
all aon-Catholic foreigners (1564). On the way from Poland to Moravia 
three of his four children succumbed to pestilence. lie survived them two 
months, dying at Schackau in December 1584. Almost his last words were; 
“1 wish to be neither a Bullingcrite nor a Calvinist nor a papist, hur simply a 
Christian.” Norhing could have been more dangerous. 

It was of course impossible that ItaJy should go Protestant, The common 
people there, though anticlerical, were religions even when they did not go 
to church. They loved the time-hall owed ceremonies, the helping or con¬ 
soling saints, the seldom-questioned creed that lifted their Ik es from the 
poverty of their homes to tlic subiimiry of the greatest drama ever conceived 
—the redemption of fallen man by the death of his God. The political domi¬ 
nation of Italy by an inrensely religious Spain conspired to keep both petiin- 
mlas Catholic. The xvealth of the papacy was an Italian heirloom and vested 
interest; any Italian who proposed to end that rributc-recelving organization 
seemed to most Italians to he verging on lunacy. The tipper classes quarreled 
with the papacy as a political power over Central Italy, bur they cherished 
Carholieism as a viral aid to social order and peaceful government. They 
realized that the glory of Italian air had been bound up with the Church 
through the inspiration of her Jegends and the support of her gold. Catholi¬ 
cism itself had become an art; hs sensuous elements had submerged the ascetic 
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and the theological; stained glass, incense, musie, architecture, sculpture, 
pamting, even ^ama—these H ere all in the Church and of her, and in thcii 
marvelous ensemble they seemed inseparable from her. ITie artists and the 
scholars of Italy did not liave to be converted from Catholicism, for thev 
had converted Catholicism to scholarship and art. Hundreds, thousands of 
scholars and artists were supponed by bishops, cardinals, and popes; manv 
humanists, some polite skeptics, had risen to liigh position in the Church. 
Italy loved airainable beauty too much to despoil itself over unattainable 
truth. And had those fanatical Teutons, or that sour popelcr in Genev'a, or 
that ruthless ogre on the throne of England, fotttid the truth? \^’hat deprcss-> 
ing nonsense those Reformers H'crc shouting—just when the inteilectual 
classes in Italy had quite forgotten hell and damnation! One could under¬ 
stand a quiet and private rejection of Christian theology' in favor of a vague 
and genial deism, but to replace the mysterv'' of transubstantbtion tvirh the 
horror of predesttnarion seemed a passage from a heartening .stnnbolisin to a 
suicidal absurdity. Just now, u'hcn the Church had spread her foigiving 
HTngs over the pagan proclivities of the Italian people, Calvin was calling 
upon the world to fetter itself in a piiritanism that threatened to exile all 
gladness and spontaneity from, life. And how could Italian joy and art con¬ 
tinue if those barbarous Teutons and Englishmen should cease to send or 
bring their coins imo Italy? 


II. ITALLVN CATHOLIC llEFORAtERS 

Consequently the Italian argument was all for reform ’u.-itbin the Church, 
And indeed, loyal churchmen had for centuries admitted—proclaimed—the 
need for eccJcsIasrical reform. The outbreak and progress of the Refortna- 
rion gave new urgency to the need and the demand. “A vast torrent of abuse 
in hundreds and thousands of pampitlets and caricatures poured down upon 
the clergy.”® The Sack of Rome touched the conscience and income of 
terrified cardinals and populace; a hundred priests pronounced the calamir\' 
a warning from God. llishup Stafilco, preaching before the Rota (a judiciary 
branch of the Curb) in 15;^, explained, almost in Protestant terms, why 
God had struck the capital of Christendom: "Because all flesli has become 
corrupt; we arc citizens not of the holy city of Rome, but of Babylon, the 
city of corruption.’' ^ As Luther had said. 

At an uncertain date shortly before 1517 Giovanni Pietro Garaffa and 
Count Gaetano da Thicnc founded at Rome the Oratory of the Divine Love 
—Or<Tforio dei Divhio Am&re—for prayer and self-reform. Half a hundred 
prominent men joined it, induding facopo Sadolcto, GaiiunaTico Giberti, 
GiuHann Dati. In 15:4 GaetariJ organi/ed an order of clcrk.s regular—i.e.. 
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secular priests subjecting cheniseU'CS to monastic vows. After the Sack of 
Rome the Oratory' was disbanded, and Caraffa and others entered the new 
order, which took the name of Theatines from Caraifa's episcopal see of 
Theate or Chieti, Men of high distinction were admitted—Pietro Bembo, 
Marcanronio Flaminio, Luigi PriuU, Gaspaxo Contarini, Reginald Pole., .. 
All pledged themselves to poverty, care of the sick, and a strict moral life, 
“to make up," said ibcir first historian, "what is wanting b the clergy, who 
are corrupted by vice and ignorance to the ruin of the people.” ® The mem¬ 
bers spread through Italy, and their example shared papal and conciliar 
reforms, with Capuchin and Jesuit example, m restoring the moral fiber of 
the Catholic clergy- and the popes. CaralTa led the w-ay by resignbg all his 
benefices, and distributing his substantial wealth among the poor. 

Ciberti was b his person and career an image of the Catholic refomu At 
the court of Leo X he was a Icadmg humanist; under Ocment \T1 he was 
datary or chief secretary to the Curia. Shaken hy- the catastrophe of 1517, 
he retired to his bishopric at N^crona, and lived like an ascetic monk while 
administering hLs diocese. He was alarmed by the decay of religion there— 
the churches dilapidated, preaching rare, priests ignorant of the Lacb b 
which they said Mass, and the people rarely usmg the confessional. By exam¬ 
ple, precept, and firm discipline, he reformed his clergy; soon, says 3 Catholic 
historian, “the dungeons were full of concubinary priests,”’* Gibcrti re¬ 
established (1531) the Confmemh^ delb Carita that had been founded by 
Cardinal Gbliano de’ Medici b 1519; he built orphanages, and opened 
people s banks to rescue borrowers from usurers, Similar reforms were ear¬ 
ned out by Cardinal ErcoJe Gonzaga (son of Isabella d’Este) at Alanrua, by 
Marco VHda at jVtba, by Fabio Vigili at Spuleto, and many other bishops who 
knew that the Church must reform or die, 

Several of die heroes of tile orthodox reform were later canonized by the 
Church they had helped to save. St. Philip Ncri, a young FJorenrbe noble, 
founded at Rome (c. 1540) a peculiar Triniri de* Peile^^ini: twelve laymen 
who, after attending .Mass on Sundays, would m,ikc a pilgrimage to one of 
the basdicas, or to some rural green, and there give or hear pio^ talks, and 
sing religious music. Many of the members became priests, and took the ^mne 
of Fathers of the Oratory; from their musical propensirics the word ora^orh 
added to its old meaning-pkee of prayer-the new meaning of choral song. 
St. C^arlp Boiromeo, nephew to Pope Pius IV, resigned his high place as a 
cardinal m Rome to cleanse the religious life of Alilan. As archbishop there 
he mainiaincd disdplmc among the clergy, and showed the way by hk o^^^t 
austerities and devotion. There was some resistance. The Umiliad, a religious 
order once proud of iis humility', had degenerated into a comfonabl^vcn 
a licentious, life; the Cardbal ordered them to obey their rule; one of them 
fired a shot at hbi as he prayed b chapel; the result was to raise to veneration 
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the popular awe for a man who rhought that refonn was the best ans^xr to 
the Refomiaaon. Within his liferime and his archdiocese, decenej^ was made 
fashionable among clergy and laity alike. His influence ’was fek throughout 
Italyi and shared in tnuisformiiig the cardinals from worldly aristix^rats into 
devoted priests, 

Sdmulated by such men^ the popes began to give detennined atrendon to 
ecclesiastical refontL Early in the pontificate of Paul 111 the renowned jurist 
G10van Battista Caccia presented to him a treatise on the reformarion of the 
Church, *1 see/* said the preamhle^ ^*that our Holy Mother the Church . ,. 
has been so changed that she seems to have no tokens of her evangebcai 
character; and no trace can be found in her of humilit) , temperance, con^ 
tinence^ and Apostolic strength.” Paul sho’i^’^d his own mood by accepting 
the dedication of this work. On November 10,15 J4, he appointed Cardinals 
Piccolomtni, Sanseverino, and Cesi to draw up a program of moral renova¬ 
tion for the Church; and on Januat)^ 15, 1535, he ordered strict enforcement 
of Leo X*s reform buDs of 1^13, Enmeshed in papal and Imperial pohrics, 
endangered by the advance of the Turks, and unwilling, in these crises, to 
disturb the structure or functioning of the Curia by radical changes, Paul 
deferred active reform; but the men whom he raised to the cardinaiate were 
almost all known for integriev and devotion. In July 1536, he invited to a 
reform conference at Rome Contarinit CarafFa, Sadolero, Coircse, x\Jeander, 
Pole, Tommaj^o Badia, and Bishop Federigo Fregose of Gubbio, all cnni- 
niirtcd to reform, and bade them put into writing the abuses in the Church, 
and the means they would recommend to mitigate them. Sadoleto opened 
the conference by boldly stating that the popes themselves, by their sins, 
crimes, and financial greedy had been the prime source of ecclesiastical de¬ 
terioration.^^ The conference met almost daily for three months. Its leading 
spirit, Gasparo Cbntarini, was the finest figure in the Counter Reformation. 
Born in Venice {1483) of aristocratic Uneage, and educated in liberal Padua, 
he soon rose to high position in the Venetian government. He was sent as 
aiiihassador to Charles \‘ in Germ any, accompanied him to England and 
Spain, and ihcn servxd the Senate as its representative at the papal court 
(1517— jo). Retiring from politics^ he devoted himself to study^ and made 
his home a meedng place of the best statesmen, churchmen^ philosophers, 
and humanists in \^cnicc. Though a layman, he pondered ccclcsiasdcal re¬ 
form, and collaborated acdvelv with CarafFa, Giberti Conese, and Pole. All 
Italy recognised him as a rare combination of intellect and character. In 
t5j5, without any solidtation on his part, he was made a cardinal by Paul 
III, whom he had never met.^* 

In .March rtJ7, the commission presented to rhe Pope its unanimous 
Ctmsilium dilecronnn cjrdTJialhmi de erftendanda Ecchna, This ^'Counsel 
of the Appointed Cardinals on Reforming the Church” e^tposed with aston- 
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ishing freedom the abuses in the papal government, and boldly ascribed them 
cliicdy to reckless exaggeration of the papal authority' by tmscrupuioxis 
canonists,” Some popes, the report held, "had assumed the right to sell eccle¬ 
siastical offices, and this simony had spread venality and cormprion so mdeJv 
through the Church that now the great organization was on the verge of 
destruction tlirough men’s lack of trust in its integrity'. The report urged 
strict supervision of all Curial activities, a check on dispensations, an end 
TO money payments for them, a higher standard in all appointments and in 
eligibility to the cardinalaic and the priesthood, and a prohibition of plural 
or absentee holding of benefices. “Throughout the whole world,” the report 
added, “almost all the shepherds have deserted their flocks and entrusted 
them to hirebngs.” Monastic orders must be regenerated, and nunneries 
should be subject to episcopal supervision, for their visitaton by monks had 
led to scandal and sacrilege. Indulgences should be proclaimed only once a 
year. The re]»ort concluded with a solemn exhortation to the Pope; 

U‘e have satisfied our consciences, not \sithout the greatest hope 
nf seeing, under your pontificate, the Church of God restored. 

You have taken the name of Paul. VVe hope that you will imitaK his 
charity'. He was chosen as an instrument to carry Oirist’s name to the 
heathen; you, we hope, liavc been chosen to revive in our hearts and 
deeds that name long since forgotten among the heathen and by us 
the clergy'; to heal our sickness, to unite Christ's sheep again in one 
fold, and to aven from our heads the wrath and already threateninfr 
vengeance of God.^^ ^ ^ 


Paul took- in good spirit this aurmm consifhnu, this “golden counsel,*' as 
many' called it, and sent a copy to every' cardinal. Luther translated it into 
German, and published it as a full jusrification of his break with Rome; 
however, he judged the authors of the document to be ”liars . . . desperate 
rascals refomiing the Church with cajolery'.”'^ On .April 20, 1537, Paul 
appointed four cardinals-Contarini. Car.iffa, Siuionetta, and Ghinucci-to 
reform the Dataria, that department of the Curia \i hich had become espe¬ 
cially venal in granting those dispensations, graces, privileges, Indnlts, and 
benefices winch were reserved to the papal pon er. The undertaking re¬ 
quired courage, for the Dataria yielded 50.000 ducats (| 1,150,000’) yearly 
to the Popc-nearly half hk income, » At once a cry of anguish rose from 
the officials and their dependents; they complained of die high cost of living 
in Rome, and alleged that if they were made to keep to the letter of the Jatv 
their famUies tvould soon be destitute. Paul proceeded cautiously never¬ 
theless, wrote .Meander to Morone (April 17, ,540). “the work 0/reform 
goes on busily.” On December 13 Paul summoned eighty archbishops and 
bahops residing m Rome, and ordered them m return to their see Again a 
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thousand objections were raised. Moronc warned the Pope that haste in 
executing this order might driv^e some of the bishoj>s, returning 10 now pre- 
dcnninantly Protestant areas, to join theLarherans. This actually occorred in 
several cascSn Soon Paul lost himself In Imperial politics, and left reform to 
his successors. 

The movement for internal reform triumphed when ins leader^ CarafTa* 
became Paul IV (1555). Monks absent from their monasteries without offi¬ 
cial sanction and clear necessity commanded to remm at once. On the 
night of August 11, 155^^ the Pope ordered all the gates of Rome closed, and 
all vagrant monks arrested; similar procedures were followed throughout 
the Papal States, anti some offenders were sent to the galley's- Monasteries 
were no longer to be assigned m co?fmfC 7 idir 77 i to support absentee officials 
\tirh their revenues. Bishops and abbots not actually serving the Curia in a 
fixe<l office were required to return to their posts or forfeit their income. 
The holding of plural benefices was prohibited, All departments of the Curia 
yv^erc bidden to reduce their fees, and to eliminate any suspicion of simony 
in appoinrments to clerical positions. Having so diminished his own income. 
Paul made a further sacrifice by ending the payment of a fee for confiirnation 
to archicpiseopal dignity. Severe papal edicts were issued against usurers* 
actors, and prostitutes; procurers were to be put to death* Danieic da ^^olctrra 
was instructed to cover sartoriallv the more glaring anatomical feanires of 
Michelangelo’s Last fudg7?ieTit; and it must be admitted that that gloomv 
shambles of flesh damned or saved had hardly found a fitting place over the 
alraj' of the }w>pcs. Ri>mc now assumed an uncongenial air of eTtemal pien* 
and mo^aJit>^ In Italy—less visibly beyond it—the Church had reformed her 
clergy and her mordi?, while leaving her doctrines proudly intact. The re¬ 
form had been long delayed^ bur when it came it was sincere and magnificent. 


ni. ;nr, teres a and mon.astic reform 


A moral regeneration was simultaneously taking place in the monastic 
orders, ^Ve may ima^nc their reputation from a remark of the pious and 
orthodox .MicheUngelo^ who, when he heard that Sebastian del Pionibo was 
to paint the figure of a monk in the chapel of San Pietro in Montorio, advised 
against it^ saying that as rhe monks had spoiled the wDrId, which is so large* 
it would not be surprising if one should spoil ihe chapel, w hich was so smalL** 
Gregorio Cortese set himself patiently to reform the Benedicrincs at Padua; 
Girolamo Seripando the Austin Canons; Egidio Canisio the Augustiman 
Eremites; Paolo Giustiniam the Camaldolites. 

New monastic orders stressed refornip Antonio Maria Laccaria founded 
at Milan (1533) the Clerks Regular of St. Paul, a communiry' i>f priests 
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pledged to nmnitiitic pqvertyi they met originally in tlic church of St. Bar¬ 
nabas, whence they came to be called Barnabites. In 15}! St. Angela organ¬ 
ized the Ursiilinc nuns for the education of girls and the care of the sick or 
the poof; and in 1540 St. John of God established in Granada the Brothers 
of Alercy for hospital ministrattons. In 1513 Matteo de’ Basst, m fcr\'cnt 
emuladun of St. Francis of Assisi, determined to observe to the letter the 
final rule that their founder had left to the Franciscans. Other friars joined 
tuni,and by 1515 their number encouraged iMatteo to ask papal sanedon of a 
new' branch of the Franciscans dedicated to the strictiest rule. The provincial 
of his order had liim imprisoned for disobedience, bur iMatteo was soon 
freed, and in 1528 Clement Vll confirmed the new order of Capuchins—so 
named because the friars wore the same kind of cappttccio or cow'l that 
Francis had worn. They dressed in the coarsest cloth, lived on bread, vege¬ 
tables, fruit, and water, kept rigorous fasts, dwelt in narrow cells in poor 
cottages, never journeyed except on foot, and went barefoot throughout 
the year. They distinguished themselves by their selfless care of the infected 
in the plague of 1528-19. Their devotion was a factor in keeping Virtoria 
Colonna and other incipient Prnrestanrs loyal to a Church that could still 
produce such ardent Christians, 

The most interesting figure in this epoch of monastic reform w'os a frail 
and masterful abbess of Spain. Teresa de Cepeda was the daughter of a 
Castilian knight of Avila, a man proud of his puritan rectitude and his loyalty 
to the Church; each night he read to his family from the lives of the saints." 
The mother, a chronic invalid, brightened her weary days with chivalric 
romances, and shared, from her sickbed, the adventures of Amadis of Gaul. 
Teresa's childhood imagination vacillated between romantic love and saintly 
martyrdom. At ten she vowed to become a nun. But, four years later, she 
blossomed suddenly Into a beautiful young woman, bounding with the joy 
of life, and forgetting the garb of the cloister in the colorful dresses that 
doubled her chanits. Admirers came; she fell tremulously in loi e with one 
of them, and w-as invited to a tryst. At the crucial moment she took fright, 
and confessed the dire plot to her father. As the mother was now dead, Don 
Alonzo dc Cepeda placed the impressionable girl with the .Augustinian nun.s 
at A^HIa. 

Teresa resented the solemn life and discipline of the convent. She refused 
to take the vow^ of a nun. but looked forward impatiently to her sixteenth 
birthday, w'hcnshe would be pennitted to leave. But as this goal approached 
she fell dangerously ill, and almost died. She recovered, but her youthful 
joyousness was gone. Apparently she had desTlopcd a form of hystero-epi- 
lepsy, perhaps from suppressed rebellion against constraints alien to her 
insritiCTS. .Attacks recurred, leaving her exhausted. Her father removed her 
from the convem, and sent her to live w-ith her half-sister in the countr\'. 
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On The way an uncle gave her a vulumc of St. Jerome, Those iiivid letters 
described the terrors of hell, and the flirtations of the sexes as the crowded 
avenue to eternal damnaiion. Teresa read anxiously. After another severe 
artaclt she abandoited all thought of worldly happiness, and resolved to ful¬ 
fill her childhood vow. She returned to A\*ila. and entered the Carmelite 
Convent of the Incarnation (1534). 

For a while she was happy in the soothing routine of Masses, prayers, and 
cleansing confcssioits; and when she took the sacrament she felt the bread 
as veritably Christ on her tongue and in her blood. But she was disturbed by 
the lax discipline of the convent. The nuns had not cells but comfortable 
rooms; they ate well despite weekly fasts; thej' adorned their persons with 
necklaces, bracelets, and rings; they received visitors in the parlor, and en- 
|oyed extended vacations outside the conv^ent walls. Teresa felt that these 
conditions did not protect her sufHcienily from the temptarions and imagi¬ 
nations of the Hcsli. Perhaps because of these, and her growing discontent, 
her attacks became more frequent and painful. Again her father sent her to 
her aster, and again, en route, her uncle gave her a religious book, The Third 
Ahecedarium of Francisco dc Osuna, It was an A B C of mystical prayer, 
prayer wiihoui words; for, said the author, “only rliosc who approach God 
in silence can be heard and will be given an answer.” In her rural retreat 
Teresa practiced this silent, meditative prayer, w^hich suited so well the 
rrancclikc state induced by her attacks. 

.An herb doctor tried to cure her, but his concocrions almost killed her. 
When she returned to the cloister at Avila (1537) she was near death, and 
longed for it. The most violent of her seizures came now; she fell into a 
coma that was mistaken for death; for two days she lay cold and motionless, 
apparently without breath; the nuns dug a grave for her. She recovered, but 
remained so weak that slit could digest no solid food, and could bear no 
touch. For eight months she lay in the convent infirmary in almost total 
paralysis. Her condition slowly improved to partial paralysis, but ''the times 
when 1 was not harassed by severe pains were rare indeed.” She renounced 
medical treatments, and resolved to rely emirely on prayer. For three years 
she suffered and prayed. Then suddenly, one morning in tj40, the bedrid¬ 
den, seemingly incurable invalid awoke to find ber limbs no longer paralyzed. 
She rose and walked. Day by day she joined more actively in the conventual 
regimen. Her recovery was acclaimed as a miracle, and she believed ir so. 
Perhaps prayer had soothed a nervous system ovenvrought with conflicting 
desires, a sense of sin, and a fear of hell; and the quieted ncn’cs, and the ab¬ 
sence of doctors, gave her body unwonted peace. 

The Incarnation Convent became famous as the scene of a miraculous 
cure. People came from surrounding towns to sec the nun whom God had 
healed; they left money and gifts for the holy house; the mother superior 
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encouraged rhese vkits^ and bade Teresa show hcrvclf when vkimre came. 
Feresa was rroubled co find tliat she took pleasure in these ^Tsits^ this famCi 
and the presence of handsonic men. A sense of sin returned to her. One day 
(1542), as she conversed in the parlor \%irh a nsan who especially attracted 
hen she thought she saw Christ standing beside the visitor. She fell Into a 
trance^ and had to be carried to her cell in a cor. 

Through the next sixteen years she continued to have such visions. Tltey 
became to her mure real than hfe. In 1550^ while absorbed in prayer, she felt 
her soul moving out of her body and niounting to heaven, and there seeing 
and hearing Christ. These visions no longer exhausted, they refried her. 
She wrote: 


Often, infirm and UTOUghc upon with dreadful pains before the 
ecsttisj", the Soul emerges f ri>m it full of health and admirably disposed 
for action ... as if God had willed d\at the body itsclh already 
obedient to the soul's desires, should share m the soul's happiness. 

... The soul after such a favor is animated ’ftith a degree of courage 
so great that if at that moment its body should be tom tp pieces for 
the cause of God, it would feel nothing but the bveUest comfort.^ 

On another tx^casiun she thought an ''exceedingly heaudful anger' duust “a 
long dart of gold," tipped with hre, through my heart several times, so that 
it reached my entrails.^* 

So real was the pain that I was forced to moan aloud, yet it was so 
surpassingly sweet that I would not wish to be delivered from it. No 
delight of life can give more content. As the angel withdrew the dart, 
he left me all burning with a great love of God,* 

This and other passages in the wTitings of St. Teresa lend themselves readily 
to psychoanalytic interpretations, but no one can doubt the high sincerity of 
the saint. Like Ignatius, she was convinced that she saw God, and that the 
mo^ recondite problems were made clear to her in these visions. 

One day, being in orison, it was granted me to perceive in one: 
instant how all things are seen and contained in God. , ., It is one of 
the most signal of aU graces that the Lord has granted me. ^ * , Our 
Lord has made me cotiiprehcnd in what way h is chat one God can 
be in diree pent^ns. He made me sec it so clearly that I remained as 
extremely surprised as I was comfoircd. . . . iVnd now^ when I think 
nf the Holy T'rinicj^ * + ^ I expcrienuc an unspeakable happiness.^ 

Teresa's sister nuns interpreted her visions ^ ddusioas and morbid fits.=“ 
Her confessors inclined to the same view, and told her sternly^ '"Tlie Devil 


• Sponkk piety cclebr.ites in a aAiJaun huEycky, each August 57, the memory' of this mndix- 
ing raiiio. 
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has deceived your senses,'* The towTispeopJc thought her possessed b>' 
demons, called upon the Inquisidon to examine her, at\d proposed that a 
priest should drive out her devils by exorcism. A friend advised her to send 
the Inquisition an account of her life and visions; now she wrote her classic 
Vida, The inquisitors scrutinized it, and pronounced it a holy documoit 
which would strengthen the faith of all who should read it. 

Her position fortified by this verdict, Teresa, now fif ty-severu dercrnimed 
rti rtforrn the order of the Cannelite nuns. Instead of attempting to restore 
the old ascetic discipline in the cloister of the Incamatioii, she decided to 
open a separate convent, to which she invited such nuns and novices as 
svould accept a r^iincn of absolute povertv^. The original Carmelites had 
worn coarse sackcloth, had gone always barefoot, had eaten frugally and 
fasted ftequendy. 'reresa required of her Discs Iced (shoeless) Carmelites 
approximately the same austere rule, not as an end in itself, but as a sv^mbol 
of humility and rejection of this tempting world. A thousand obstacles were 
raised; the tutvnsmen of Avila denounced the plan as thrcaccning to end all 
coinmunicatiun between nuns and relatives. Tlie provincial of the order 
refused pennission for a new convent, Teresa appealed to Pope Pius V, and 
won his consent. She found four nuns to join her, and the new convent of 
St. Joseph W'as consecrated in 1561 on a narrow street in Avila, The sisters 
wore sandals of rope, slept on straw, ate no meat, and remained strictly 
within their house. 

The T So nuns of the older establishment were not pleased by iJiis simple 
c.vposure of their easy wav's. The prioress, holding that Teresa was bound 
ro her by the vow of obedience, commanded her to resume her former white 
robe; pur on shoes, and return to the convent of the Incarnation. Teresa 
obeyed. Siie was adjudged guilty' of arrogance, and w'as confined to her cell. 
The toum council voted to close St. Joseph’s Convent, and sent four strong 
men to evict its now leaderles nuns. But the sandaled maidens said, '*G(>d 
wants us to stay, and so vt'c shall stay”; and the har^lcncd officers of the law 
dared not force them. Teresa frightened the Carmelite ]>rorincial bv sug¬ 
gesting that in frustrating her plans he was offending the Holy Ghost; he 
ordered her freed. Four nuns left with her, and the five w'omen walked 
through the snow to their new home, llic four original members greeted 
Teresa happily as Madre, To nearly all Spain she now became Teresa de 
Jesu, the intiinatc of God. 

Her rule was loving, cheerful, and firm. The house was closed to the 
world; no visitors were allowed; the windows were covered with cloth; 
the riled floor seired as beds, tables, and chairs. A revolvintr disk was built 
into the wall; whatever food was placed by the people on its outer half was 
gratefully accepted., but the nuns were not pemiitrcd to beg. They eked our 
their sustenance by spinning and needlewiirk; the products were placed out- 
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side the convent gate; any buyer might take whar he liked and leave what- 
et*cr he liked in return. Despite these austerities new mentbers came, and one 
of them was the most beautiful and courted w*oman in Avila. The general of 
the Cannelitcs, visiting the little cloister, vs'as so deeply impress^ that he 
asked Teresa to found similar houses elsewhere in Spain. In 1567, taking 
a few nuns with her. she traveled in a rude cart over seventy miles of rough 
roads to establish a Discalced Carmelite nunnery at Medina del Campo. 
Tlie only house offered her was an abandoned and dilapidated building with 
crumbling walls and leaking roof; bnt w'hen the townspeople saw the nuns 
trying to live in it, carpenters and roofers came, unasked and unpaid, to 
make repairs and simple furniture. 

The prior of the Cannelire monastery at Medina, wislung to reform his 
reiaxed monks, came to Teresa and asked for her rules of discipline. The prior 
was tall, hut was accompanied by a youth so short and frail that Teresa, with 
the humor that brightened her austerities, exclaimed, as they left; “Blessed 
be the Lord, fur 1 have a friar and a half for the foundation of my new 
monaster,","*^ The diminutive friar, Juan dc Vepis y AK'arcz, w'as destined 
to be San Juan dc la Crux, St* John of the Cross, the soul and glory of the 
Discalced Carmelite monks. 

Teresa’s di/Ticulrics were not ended. The provincial of the Carmelites, per¬ 
haps to test her rule and courage, appointed her prioress of the Incamatjon 
Convent. 'Fhe nuns there hated her, and feared that now, in revenge, she 
u'Quld subject them to evety' humiliation. But she behaved svith such modesty 
and kindness that one by one they w'ere won over, and gradually the new 
and stricter regimen replaced the old laxity. From this victory Teresa ad¬ 
vanced to found a new cloister in Seville. 

The friars of the mitigated rule resolved to stop the extension of the re¬ 
form. Some of them smuggled an agent, as a discalced nun, into the Seville 
convent. Soon this wi>man proclaimed to Spain that Teresa dogged her nuns 
and heard confessions as if she were a priest. The Inquisition was again called 
upon to investigate her. She was sutninoned before the fearful tribunal; it 
beard her testimony, and gave its verdict: “You are acquitted of ail choiges. 
... Go and continue your work.”^ But q [lapal nuncio was won over to 
her enemies. J ic denounced Teresa as “a disobedient, contumacious woman 
who promulgates pcrnlcitnis doctrines under the pretense of dev'otion, w^ho 
left her cloister against the orders of her superiors, who is ambitious, and 
teaches theology a,s though she were a doctor of the Church, in contempt 
of Sc. Paul, who forbade women to teach.” I le commanded her to retire to 
confinement in a nunnery at Toledo (1575). 

Hardly knowing where to turn in this new vicissitude, Tcre^ wrote to 
the King. Philip If had read and lovod her Life, He sent a special courier to 
invite her to an audience; he heard her, and w'as convinced of her saintlines. 
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The nuncio, royally reproved, withdrew his order of restraint on Teresa, 
and announced that he had been misinformed. 

Amid her travels and Tribulations she wrote famous manuals of mystical 
devotion: El cstfttmo de perjeccion (Tie Tl' ny 0/ PerfeTfion, 1567), and 
El Castillo interior {The Interior Castle^ 1577). In the latter she revealed the 
return of her physical ailments. “It s«ms as thou^ many swollen rivers 
were rushing, within my brain, over a precipice; and then again, drowned by 
the noise of the water, arc voices of birds singing and whistling. I weary my 
brain and increase my headaches.” ” Heart attacks recurred, and her stomach 
found it hard to retain food. Even so she passed painfuUy from one to an- 
other of the many nunneries site had founded, examining, improving, in¬ 
spiring. At Malaga she was seized with a paralytic fit; she recovered, went 
on to Toledo, and had another seizure; she recovered, went on to Segovia, 
X^'aUadolid, Palencia, Burgos, Alva. There a hemorrhage of the lungs forced 
her to stop. She accepted death cheerfully, confident that she was leaving a 
world of pain and evil for the everlasting companionship of Christ. 

After a shameful competition, and successive kidnapings of her corpse 
by Alva and Avila, she svas burled in the town of her binh. Pious wor¬ 
shipers claimed that her body never decayed, and many miracles w^ere re¬ 
ported ar her tomb. In 1593 the order of Dlscalccd Carmelites received papal 
sanction. Famous Spaniards like Cervantes and Lope de \^ega joined in an 
appeal to the Pope to at least beatify her. It w'as done (1614), and eight years 
later Teresa was pronounced, along with the Apostle James, one of the 
nvo patron saints of Spain, 

Meanwhile a greater than Teresa had come out of Spain to reform the 
Church and move the world. 


n’. ICNATIUS LOYOLA 

Don ifiigo de Onez y Loyola was bom in the castle of Lxiyola in the 
Basque province of Guipuzcoa in 1491. He was one of eight sons and five 
daughters begotten by Don Beltran dc Onez y Loyola, a member of the 
higher Spanish nobility. Brought up to be a soldier, Inigo received little 
schooling, and show'ed no interest in religion. His reading W'as confined to 
Amadis of Gaul and like romances of chivalry. At seven he was sent to serve 
as a page to Don Juan Velasquez de Cuellar, rfirough whom he had some 
accKS to the royal court. At fourteen he fell in love with Ferdinand the 
Catholic's new queen, Gerraainc de Fok; and when, in due course, he w'as 
knighted, he chose her as hk “Queen of Hearts," ivorc her colors, and 
dreamed of winning a lace handkcrctuef from her hand as prize in a tourna¬ 
ment.®^ This did not prevent him from engagirig in the casual amours and 
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brawls that were half a soldier's life. In the simple and honest autobiography 
that he dictated in tS 5 J-S*» made no effort to conceal these natural es¬ 
capades. 

His carefree youth came to an end when he was assigned to active military 
service at Pamplona, capital of Navarre. Four years he spent there, dreaming 
of glory and waking to routine. A chance came to distinguish himself: the 
French attacked Pamplona, Inigo heartened the defense with his bravery'; 
the enemy captured the citadel nevertheless, and Inigo’s right leg w'as frac¬ 
tured by a cannon ball (May lO, 15^ 0 - The victors treated him kindly, set 
Ins bones, and sent him on a stretcher to his ancestral castle. But the bones 
had been wrongly set; they had to be rebroken and reset. Tlie second oper¬ 
ation proved more incompetent chan the first, for a stump of bone stuck out 
from the Ictr; a third operation set the bones straight, but the leg was now 
too short; and for weeks Inigo bore the torture of an orthopedic stretcher 
that kept him helpless and weak and in constant pain. 

During the weary months of convalescence he asked for books, preferably 
for sonic esciting tale of knighthood and imperiled princesses. But the castle 
library was composed of r^'o books only; Ludolfus’s Life tJf Chri^, and 
Flos smctorwfif recounting the lives of the saints. At first the soldier was 
bored by these volumes; then the figures of Christ and Mary' grew upon him. 
and the legends of the saints proved as wonderful as the epics of courtly 
love and war; these cavaliers of Christ were eveiy' bit as heroic as the cubal- 
feros of Castile. Gradually the thought fomied in his mind that the noblest 
w'ar of all w'as that of Oiristianity against Islam. In him. as in Dominic, the 
intensity of Spanbih faith made relt^on no quiet devotion as in Thomas a 
Kcmpls, but a passion of conilicr, a holy war. He resolved to go to Jerusalem 
and free the sacred places from infidel control. One night he had a vision 
of the Virgin and her Child; thereafter (he later told Father Gonzalez) no 
rcnipt-atlon to concupiscence cv'cr assailed him."'* He rtwe from his bed, knelt, 
and vowed to be a soldier of Christ and Mary rill hk death. 

He had read that the Holy Grail had once been hidden in a castle at 
Montserrat In the province of Barcelona, Til ere, said the most famous of all 
romances, .iVmadls had kept a full night’s vigil before an image of the \^irgin 
to prepare himself for kn^hthood. As soon as liiigo could travel he mounted 
,i mule, and set out for the distant shrine. For a while he still thought of him¬ 
self as a soldier accoutered for physical combat. But the saints he had read 
about had had no weapons, no armor, only the poorest clothes and the firm¬ 
est faith. Arrived in Montserrat, he cleansed his soul w'ith three days of con- 

* 

fession and pcnimcej he ^vt his costly raimt^nt to a begg^, and dormed 2 
pilgrim’s robe of coarse cloth. All the niglit of March 2 4-^2 j, 1521, he spent 
alone in the chapel of a Benedictine mona5ter)% kneeling or Stan ding before 
the alrar of the .Mother of God. He pledged himself to perpetual chastity and 
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poverty. The next mamia^ he received the Eucharist, gave his mule to the 
monks, and set out on limping foot for Jerusalem. 

The nearest port was Barcelona. On the w'ay Jic stopped at the hamlet of 
.Vlanresa, An old woman directed him to a cave for shelter. For some days 
he made this his home; and there, eager to surpass the saints in asceticism, he 
practiced austerities that brought him close to death. Repenting tlic proud 
care that he had once taken of his appearance, he ceased to cleanse, cut, or 
comb his hair—which soon fell out; he would not trim his naib or bathe his 
body or wash his hands or face or feet; he lived on such food as he could 
beg, but never meat; he fasted for days at a time; he scourged himself thrice 
daily, and each day spent hours in prayer. A pious woman, fearful that his 
austerities would kill liim. had him taken to her home, where she nursed him 
back to health. But when he was removed to a cell in a Dominican monastery 
at Manresa he resumed his self-Hagellation. His remembrance of past sins 
terrified him; he waged W'ar against liis body as the agent of lus sins; he was 
resolved to beat all thought of sin out of his flesh. At times the struggle 
seemed hopeless, and he thought of suicide. Then visions came and strengilt- 
cned him; at communion he believed that he saw not a wafer of bread but 
the living Christ; at another time Christ and His .Mother appeared to him; 
once he saw the Trinity, and understood by a flash of insiglit, beyond words 
or reason, the mystery of three persons in one Gftd; and “at another time,” 
he tells us, “God permined him to understand how He had created the 
world.” These visions healed the spiritual conflict that had produced them; 
he put behind him all worry about his youthful follies; he rela-ved his as¬ 
ceticism; and having conquered his body he could now cleanse It wnthout 
vanity. From the eKpericncc of this struggle, almost a year long, he designed 
the Spiritual Exercises by w hich the heathen flesh could be subdued to the 
Christian will. Now he might present himself before the sacred shrines at 
Jerusalem. 

f Ic set sail from Barcelona in February 1513. En route he stayed ttvo w'ecks 
in Rome, escaping before its pagan spirit could bend him from sanctit)'. On 
July 14 he took ship from Venice for Jaffa, He suffered a host of calamities 
before reaching Palesrine, but his continuing visions sustained him. Jerusalem 
itself was a tribulation: the Turks W'ho controlled it allowed Christian visi* 
tors, but no proselytising; and when Inigo proposed to convert the Moslems 
nevertheless, the Franciscan prov-incial who had been charged by the Pope 
to keep the peace bade the saint return to Europe, In March »ti4, he was 
back in Barcelona. 

Perhap he felt now that though he was master of his body he was subject 
to his imaginations. He determined to chasten his mind with education. 
I'fiough now thirty-three, he joined schooIbojT in studying Larin. Bur the 
itch to reach is stronger than the will to learn. Soon Ignatius, as he u'as scho- 
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lasdcally cdicd, began to preach to a circle of pious but charruirvg women. 
Their lovers denounced him as a spoU-sport, and beat him bnitaily. He 
moved to Akaii (1526), and took up philosophy and theology'. Here too he 
taught a little private group, chiefly of poor women, some of them prostitutes 
hvingering for redemprion. He tried to exorcise their sinful propctisicics by 
spiritual exercises, but some of his pupils fell mto fits or trances, and the In¬ 
quisition summoned him. He was imprisoned for two months,®^ but he finally 
convinced the inquisitors of his orthodQjt)% and was released- however, he 
was forbidden to teach. He passed on to Salamanca (ijfiy), and went 
through a similar sequence of teaching, trial before the Inquisition, impris¬ 
onment, acquittal, and prohibition of further teaching. Disappointed with 
Spain, he set out for Paris, always on foot and in pilgrim garb, but now driv¬ 
ing before him a donkey loaded with book's. 

At Paris lie lived in the poor house, and begged in the streets for his food 
and tuition. He entered the College de iVlontaigu, w'here his sallow, haggard 
face, starved body, unkempt beard, and aged clothing made him a cynosure 
of unsympatheric eyes; but he pursued his purposes with such absorbed in- 
tenrit^' that seiiiie students began to reverence him as a saint. Under his lead 
tiiey engaged in spiritual exercises of prayer, penance, and contemplation. In 
1529 he transferred to the Colkge Ste-Barbe, and there too he gathered 
disciples. His two roommates came by different routes to believe in his 
sanctity, Pierre Favre—Peter Faber—as a shepherd in the Savoyard Alps, 
had suffered deeply from fears superstitious or real, and under their in¬ 
fluence he had vowed perpetual chastity^ Now, aged twenty, he concealed 
under hk disciplined manners a soul struggling feverishly against temptations 
of the flesh. Ignatius, though making no pretensions to in tel leer, had the 
power of sensing the interior life of utheni through the intensity of his own. 
He surmised the problem of his ytJunger friend, and assured him that the 
impulses of the body could be controlled by a trained will. How train the 
will? By spiriiual exercises, answered Ignatius. Together they practiced 
them. 

The other roounnatc, Francis Xavier, came from Pamplona, where Luvola 
had soldiered. He had a long line of distinguished ancestors;, he was hand¬ 
some, rich, proud, a g.ty blade tvho knew the taverns of Paris and their 
girls.®® He laughud at the two ascetics, and boasted of his successes with 
women. Yet he was clever in his studies; he already had the master's degree, 
and was aiming at a doctorate. One day he saw a man whose face was pocked 
with syphilis; it gave him pause. Once, when be was expounding his am¬ 
bition to shine in the world. Ignatius quietly quoted the Gospel to him: 
"A\1iat is a man profited if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” 
Xa\'kr resented the query, bur he could not forget it. He began to join 
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Loyola and Faber m their spiritual exercises^ perhaps his pride stirred hiin 
to equal the other t\ra in power to beaj" deprivation^ cold» and pain* They 
scourged themselves^ fasted, slept in thin shirts on the door of an onheated 
room; they stood barefoot and almost'naked in the snow, to harden and 
yet subdue their bodies^ 

The spiritual e\ercLses that had first taken sliape at Manresa now reached 
a more dehnltc form. Ignatius modeled them dq the Ezerdtfftorio de h ^idj 
^spiritual (1500) of Don Garda dc Cisneros, BenedicrinE; abbot at Montser¬ 
rat;^ but he poured into that mold a fervor of feeling and imagination chac 
made his little book a moving force in modem history. Loyola took as his 
starring point the infallibility of the Bible and the Church; individual judg¬ 
ment in reUgioii, he held^ was 1 he vain and chaos-breeding pretense of proud, 
weak minds. ought always to be ready to believe that vvhar seems to us 
white is black if the hierarchical Church so defines To avoid damna¬ 
tion we must train ourselves to be unquestioning sen^ants of God^ and of 
God^s vicar on earthy the Church. 

As the first spiritual exercise we should recall our many sins, and consider 
how much punishment they dcservx- Lucifer wa.s condemned to heU for 
one sin; and is not our everj" sin a like rebellion against God? Lex us keep a 
daily count of our sins by marks on lines that represent the davs^ and let us 
strive each day to reduce the marks. Kneeling in our darkened room or cell, 
let us picture hell to ourselves as ^ i\id!y as we can; we must conjure up 
:dl the horrors of that undving fire; we must vision the torments of the 
damned, hear their shrieks of pain and tlieir cries of desjiair; we must sinell 
the stinking fumes of burning sulfur and flesh; we must rry to feci those 
tongues of Hainc scorching our own bodies; and then we must ayk ourselves, 
Mow can we escape that everlasting agony? Only ihrough the redceminEt 
sacrifice which God Himself^ as Christy offered on rhe cross/ Let us then 
con template the life of Christ, and in every detail; we must make ourselves 
present in imagination at thoise profoundcsi events in the history of the 
world. Wc must in fancj- kneel before the holy figures in that divine epic, 
and kiss the hem of their garments. After two vv^ceks of such mediiarions 
we must accompany Christ through every' step in His Passion, every statioti 
of the cross; we must pray with Him in Gethsemane^ fed oursdves scourged 
with Him, spat upon, nailed to rhe cross; we must suffer every moment of 
f [is 3 gonv% mnsT die with Him^ lie’tt'ith Him in the tomb^ And in the fourth 
week we must picture oursdves rising triumphantly from rhe grave, rising 
at last with Him into heaven. Strengthened bv that blessed vision, wc shall 
be ready to join as dedicated soldiers in rhe battle to defeat Satan and win 

* Note dwt l-uthcr went rhroagh die Mmc fcat\ of helL the tame pcnfn^dal ausaeridc?. 
rhe jiwn-c rcle^M ihirnigb faith In the TedccToirtg ultiHcc uf Cltrisc+ ihat modved die career 
Ilf Ignatius. 
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men to Christ; and in that holy war we shall gladly bear cMry hardship and 
joyfully spend our lives. 

This call to lifelong devotion found nine students at Paris ready to accept 
it. Eamesr young men feeling for the first time the unintelligibility of the 
world, and longing for some anchor of belief and ho[>e in a sea of doubts 
and fears, may have been moved, by the very extent of the demands made 
upon them, to put their fate, their lives and salvation, in Loyola’s plan. He 
proposed that in dne time they should go together to Palestine, and live 
there a life as nearly as possible like Christ’s, On August 15, 1554, Loyola, 
Faber, Xavier, Dic^ Laynez, Alonso Salmeron, Nicolas Bobadilla, Simon 
Rodriguez, OaudeLe Jay, jean Coduie, and Paschase Broct, m a little chapel 
in Montmartre, took the vows of chastity and povert)*, and pledged them¬ 
selves, after tw'o years of further study, to go and live in the Holy Land. 
They had as yet no apparent notion of combating Protestantism; Islam 
seemed to them the greater challenge. They had no interest in theological 
disputes; their aim was sanctit)'^; their movement was rooted in Spanish 
mysticism rather than in the intellectual conflicts of the rime. The best 
artjument would be a holy life. 

In the winter of 1536-37 they walked through France, over the Alps, 
and across Italy to V’cnicc, w^here they hoped to find passage to Jaffa. But 
\’cnice was at war svith the Turks; the trip was impossible. During the 
delay Ignatius met Caraffa, ^d for a time joined the "liieatinES. His experi¬ 
ence w'ith these devoted priests had some influence tn changing his plan 
from life in Palestine to service of the Church in Europe. He and his disciples 
agreed that if, after a year of w*aiting, Palestine should still be closed to them, 
they would offer themselves to the Pope for any service that he might assign 
to them. Faber secured permission for all of rhem to be ordained priests. 

By this time Loyola was forty-six. He was bald, and still limped slightly 
from his wound. Ills five feet and two inches would have left him quite 
unimpressive had it not been for an aristocratic refinement of features, the 
sharp nose and chin, the somber, deep-set, piercing black eyes, the grave, 
intent countenance; he was already the absorbed and almost humorless saint. 
He was no persecutor; though he approved of the Inquisition,®'' he was 
rather its victim than its agent. He was stem but kind; he willingly served 
the sick in hospitals and plague. His dream wa.s to win converts not by the 
pyre or the sw'ord but by catching character in malleable youth and forming 
it immovably to faith. Founder of the most successful educational order in 
history, he laid little emphasis on learning or inrcllect. He w'as not a theolo¬ 
gian, took no part in the arguments and refinements of the Scholastics; he 
preferred direct perception to rational undcistanding. He did not have to 
argue about the existence of God, of Mary and the saints; he was convinced 
that he had seen them; he felt them closer to him than any object or person 
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in his surroundings; in his own way he was a God-intoxicated nian. Yet his 
inysticai experiences did not make hhn impracticaJ. He could combine 
pliancy of means with inflexibility of ends. He would nor justify any means 
for an end that he held good, but he could bide his tune, moderate his hopes 
and demands, adjust his methods to characters and conditions, use diplomacy 
where needed, judge men shrewdly, choose fit aides and agents, and manage 
men as if he werc-as he actually thought liimself-a general leading a martbl 
company. He called Ids little hand by a military term, Cmnpimia de Jejti; 
they were soldiers enlisted for life in’the war a^inst unbelief and the djs^ 
solution of the Church. For their parr, as a matter of course and neccssity% 
they accepted the military discipline of co-ordinated action under absolute 
command. 

In the fall of 1537 Loyola, Faber, and Laynez set out from Venice to 
Rome to ask papal approval of their plans. They walked all the way, begged 
their food, and lived mostly on bread and water. But they sang p^luis 
happily as they went along, as if they knew that out of their small number 
would grow a powerful and brilliant organization. 


V. ')'HE JESUITS 

Arrived in Rome they did not at once ask audience with the Pope, for 
Paul 111 was immersed in critical diplomacy. Tliey took service in the Spanish 
hospital, tended the sick, taught the young. Ewly in rjjS Paul received 
them, and was impressed by their desire to go to Palestine and live there as 
exemplary monks; he and some cardinals contributed ijo crowm {S5,- 
zTo?) to pay the passage of the band. When the devotees had to abandon 
the idea as impracticable, they returned the money to the donors.** Tliosc 
members who had remained in the north were summoned to Rome, and the 
company now numbered eleven. Paul appointed Faber and Lajmez to pro- 
ftsssorships m the Sapicoza (the Universiry of Rome), while Ignatius and 
the rest devoted themselves to works of charity and education. Loyola made 
a special mission of converting prostitutes; with funds collected from his 
supporters he founded the House of .Martha to receive such women; and his 

fervent preaching against sexual transgressions made him many enemies in 
Rome* 

^ new candidates were received into the company, it berame desirable to 
define Its principles and rule. The vow of obedience was added to those of 
chastity and poverty; the “general” chosen by them was to be obeyed only 
next to the Pope. A fourth vow was taken: to “serve the Roman Pontiff as 
God's vicar on earth,” and “to execute immediately and without hesitation 
or excuse all that the reigning Pope or his successors may enjoin upon them 
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for rbe l^cnefit of souls or for tht propagation of the faith” any^vhere in the 
world* In 1539 Loyola asked Cardinal Contarini to submit these articles of 
organization to Paul 1 H* and to request the papal confirmation of the com¬ 
pany as a new order. The Pope was favorable; some cardinals dissentedt 
thinking the group to be unmanageable extremists; but Paul overcame their 
objecdons, and by the bull Reghrrim milir^tis ecclesiae (“For the rule of 
the Church Militant”) he formally established what the bull called S^^ictas 
the ^Society of Jesus” (September 17,1540)* The members were prop¬ 
erly called “Qerks Regular of the Society of Jesus”; the name "Jesuit” did 
not appear till 1J44, and then chiefly as a satirical term used by Calvin and 
other critics;*^ it was never used by Ignadus himsclL After his death the 
success of the new order deprived the ccmi of its early stingy and in the six¬ 
teenth centurv^ it w^as a badge of honor. 

On April 17, 1541+ Ignatius was elected general. For several days thcrc- 
afrer he washed dishes and discharged the humblest offices.^ During his re- 
iiiaining years (he w^as now fifty) he made Rome his home, and the city 
became the permanent hcadquaners of the society. Betw^een 1547 and 1J52, 
after much thought and experimenr^ he drew^ up the Constitutions which, 
with minor changes, are the Jesuit rule today. The ultimate authoric)^ in the 
order was to lie in the fuUy “professed” members. Th^e would choose two 
delegates from each province, and these dclegates-^togcthcr with the provin¬ 
cial heads, the general, and his aides—were to compose the '^General Congre^ 
gation.” This would, wrhen occasion required, elect a new general, and then 
it would delegate its authority to him as long as he should commit no grave 
offense. He was given an “admonitor” and four assistants, who were to watch 
his every act, %vam him of any serious fault, and, if need appeared, convene 
the General Congregadon to depose him. 

Candidates for admission were required to pass through tw^o years of 
ncUiHriate, in w^hich they w'ould be trained in the purpose and discipline of 
the society, go through the spiritual exercises, perform menial duties, and 
submit to the superiors in absolute “holy obedience.” They must put aside 
their owm mdividua! w ilk, and allow' themselves to lie ordered like soldiers 
and moved about "like corpses”;^* they must learn to fed that in obej-^ing 
their superiors they arc obeying GodL They must agree to report the faults 
of their associates to their superiors, and to harbor no resentment against 
being reported themselves.^ TTiis discipline was rigorous but discriminaring 
and flexible; rarely did it brenk the will or destroy initiative. Apparently the 
w'lllingness to obey is the first step in learning to command, for this training 
produced a great number of able and enterprising men. 

Those xvho surv ived this mnng novitiate w ouTd rake “simple”—revocable 
—vow^ of povern% chastity, and obedience, and would enter the “second 
class." Some of these would reniain in that status as lay brothers; some, 05 
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“formed scholasiics,” aspiring' to the priesthood, would study mathematics, 
the classics, philosophy, and rheology, and would teach in schools and col¬ 
leges. Those who passed farther «scs would enter the third class—^fotmed 
coadjutors”; and some of these might rise into the fourth class—the “pro¬ 
fessed"—all priests, and specially pledged to undertake any task or mission as¬ 
signed them by the Pope, The “professed" were usually a small minority— 
sometimes hardly more than a tenth—of the entire society’/* All four classes 
\Tcrc to live to common like monks:, but in view of their many adniiniscradve 
and pedagogical duties they were exempted from the monastic obligation 
to recite the canonical bouts. No ascedc practices were required, though 
they might on occasion be advised. There W'as to be moderation in eating 
and drinking, but no stringent fasdng; body as well as mind w-as to be kept 
fit for all tasks. A member might retain title to such property as he owned 
when entering the order, but all income from it was to go ro the society, 
which hoped to be tJie ulrimate heir. Everv Jesuit possession and action must 
be dedicated ad tuajoTein T)ei g/orwwi—to the greater glorv' of God. 

Seldom has an tnsritudon home so definitely the stamp of one personality. 
Loyola hved long enough to rc\'ise the Consdturions into a successfull v func¬ 
tioning rule. From his small, bare room he guided with severe authority 
and great skill the movements of his little army in every quarter of Europe, 
and many other parts of the globe. The task of governing the socict\', and 
of establishing and administering two colleges and several charitable foun¬ 
dations in Rome, proved too much for his temper as he aged; and though 
kind to the weak he became cruelly harsh to his closest subordinates.^ I te 
was severest on himself. Me made many 3 meal from a handful of nuts, a 
piece of bread, and a cup of water. Often be left but four hours of the day 
for sleep, and even restricted to a dally half-hour the period that he allowed 
himself for celestial visions and illumination," W hen he died (15^6) many 
Romans felt tltat a sharp wind had ceased to blow, and perhaps some of his 
followers mingled relief with grief. iVleti could not realize, so soon, that this 
indomitable Spaniard would prove to be one of the most infiucntial men in 
modem history. 

At his death the society’ had approximately a thousand membem, of whom 
some thirty-five were “professed.”** After disputes that showed consider¬ 
able will to power in Jesuits supjioscdly liroken in will, Diego Laynez was 
chosen general (1558); the fact that he had jevish ancestors four gener¬ 
ations back made him unacceptable to some Spankh grandees who had some 
induence in the order." Pope Paul IV, fearful that the office of Jesuit gen¬ 
eral, because of its life tenure, might grow to rival the papacy, ordered the 
Constitutions revised to limit the general's term to three years; but Pius IV 
revoked the order, and the general becamE fas later gcncrartons would call 
him from his black cassock) the "Black Pope." After Francis Borgia, Duke 
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of Gandia, joined rKc order and dowered it with liis wealth, the society grew 
rapidly in size and power. 'When, he became its third general (1565) it had 
3,500 members, living in j 30 houses in eighteen provinces or countries. 

Europe was but a small sector of its activities. It sent missionaries to India. 
China, Japan, and the New A^'orld. In North America they were vcnnirc- 
some and undiscourageable explorers, suifering every tribulation as a gift 
of God. In South America they did more than any other group to develop 
education and scientific agiicoJture. In 1541 St. FVancis Xavier left Lisbon 
on a Portuguese vessel, and after a year of travel and travail reached Goa. 
There he walked up and down the streets ringing a hand bell to gather an 
audiencej this accomplished, he expounded the Christian creed with such 
sincerity and eloquence, and illustrated the Christian ethic with such cheer¬ 
ful sharing of his poorest Ustcncfs* life, that he made thousands of converts 
among Flindus and Moslems, and even convinced some hardship-hardened 
expatriated Portuguese Christians. His cures were probably caused by his 
contagious confidence or his incidental knowledge of medicine; miracles 
were later ascribed to him, but he himself claimed none. The papal bull that 
canonized him (idzz) credited him w'ith the “gift of tongues'—the abilirv' 
to speak any language at need; but in truth the heroic saint was a poor lin¬ 
guist, who spent hours memorizing sermons in Tamil, .Malay, or Japanese. 
Sometimes his faith was too strong for his humanity. He urged John III of 
Portugal to establish the Inquisition in Goa,^® and recommended that no 
Hindu should be ordained unless he had several generations of Christian 
ancestors; he could not bear the thought of a Portuguese confessing to 3 
narive.*' Me finally left Goa as too polyglot for his purposes. “I want to be 
where there arc no Moslems or Jews, Give me out-and-out pagans!”"— 
these, he felt, were more open to conversion, as being less ingrained in an¬ 
other faith. In 1549 he set out for Japan, studying Japanese on the way. 
I.4anding at Kagoshima, he and his associates preached in the streets, and 
were courteously heard by the people. Two years later he returned to Goa; 
he settled some disorder that had arisen among the Christians there, and then 
sailed off to convert China (155a), After much suffering he stopped on the 
island of Chang-Tschouen, below the mouth of the Canton River. The 
Chinese emperor had made it a capital crime for a European to enter China; 
yet Xavier would have dared it, had he been able to find passage. While he 
waited he fell sick. He died on December i, [551, crying, "In TEice, O Lord, 
have I hoped; let me not be confounded forever,” " He was fortv-suc years 
old. 

The same devotion which the Jesuits showed in foreign missions was dis¬ 
played in their work in Europe. They kept to their posts, and tended the 
sick, in times of plaguc,“ They preached to all classes, and accommodated 
their bnguage to cverj’ situation. Their superior education and ^ond man- 
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tiers made them the favorite conftssors of women and nobles, finally of 
kings. They mingled actively in the affairs of the world, bur with prudence 
and tact; Igmrius advised them that more prudence and less piet)' were bet¬ 
ter than more piety and less prudence.® Usually they were men of high 
moral qualit)'; the faults charged against them id a later period hardly ap¬ 
peared in this age.'"’® Though they corporately approved of the Inquisition,®® 
they stood aside from it. preferring to work through education. Their limited 
number compelled them to leave to others the instruction of children; thev' 
concentrated on .secondary education; and finding the univcisldcs pre¬ 
empted by other orders, or the secular or Protestant clerg)^, they organized 
their own colleges, and sought to train selected youths who would be centers 
of influence in the nest generation. They became the greatest educators of 
their time. 

.\t important points in Europe they established studia rwferfe>r<i—corres¬ 
ponding to the German Gyimiastev and the French /yceer—and rtudk sit- 
pCTfont—colleges. Sometimes, as at Coimbra and Louvain, they were able 
to take over existing univ-erslties. They shocked their competitors b\’ giving 
instruction gratis. The curriculum probably owed something to the schools 
set up in Holland and Germany by the Brethren of the Common Life, sonte- 
thing to the Gyrmiissiimt of Sturm at Strasbourg, something to ilic humanist 
academies of Cjermaiiy and Italy. It was based on tlie classics and was given 
In Larin; the use of the s'crnacuJar was forbidden to the students except on 
hulidays.®* In rhe higher grades the Scholastic philosophy was restored. The 
education of character—of morals and mannei^—was given fresh emphasis, 
and was bound up anew with religious belief. The traditional faith was in¬ 
culcated daily, and a regimen of prayer, ttieditation, confession, communion, 
Ma,s.s, and theology so imbued the students with orthodoxy that few of them, 
in the sixteenth century, ever strayed from that beaten path. I lunianlsm was 
turned back from paganlsin to Christianity. Tlic system had serious defects: 
It relied too much on memory^, and discouraged originality^ Like the other 
curricul.i of the time it was deficient in rhe sciences, and expurgated history 
to control the present. And yet so independent a thinker as Francis Bacon 
would soon say of the Jesuit schools, "Such as they arc, would that they' 
were ours.”'^® In the next two centuries their graduates would excel in al¬ 
most ex'ery’' walk of life except scientific research. 

By the time of Loyola’s death there were a hundred Jesuit colleges. 
Through education, diplomacy, and devotion, through fervor directed by 
discipline, through co-ordination of purposes and skillful variation of means, 
the Jesuits turned back the Protestant tide, and recaptured much of Ger¬ 
many, most of Hungary and Bohemia, all of Christian Poland, for the 
Church, Rarely has so small a group achieved so much so rapidly. Year by 
year its prestige and influence grew, until, within twenty years of Its fortnal 
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establishment, it was rcctignbed as the most brilliant product of the Catho¬ 
lic Reform. When at last the Church dared to call that general cotincil to 
which all Europe had so long looked for the quieting of its theological strife 
and the healing of its religions wounds^ it was to a handful of Jesuits^to 
their learnings loyalty^ discretion, resourcefulness, and eloquence—that the 
popes entrusted the defense of their o\^ti challenged atithorins and the un- 
diminished preservation of the ancient faith. 


GHAPTEK XXXIX 


The Popes and the Council 

15*7-65 


I. THE POPES AT BAV 

W £ have left to the last the diiHcuJt task, for a non-CathoIic, of utiUer- 
standing and impartially describing the reaction of the popes to the 
challenge of the Reformarion- 

It was at first a reaction of pained surprise. The popes of the Reformation 
period, with perhap one exception, were good men, so far as statesmen arc 
permitted so to he^ not seldess or sinless, hut basically decent, humane, and 
intelligent, and sincerely convinced that the Giurch was an institution not 
only magnificent in its achievements but sell I indispensable to the moral health 
and mental peace of European man. Granting that the human ministranis of 
the Church had fallen into serious abuses, were there nor ctpiivalent or worse 
defects in every secular administration? Aud if one should hesitate to over¬ 
throw civil government because of the greed of princes and the peculations 
of officials, should one hesitate any the less to subvert a Church that had been 
fur a thousand years, through religion, education, Ucerature. philosophy, and 
art, the nourishing mother of European civilization? W'hat if some dogmas 
that had been found helpful in promoting morality and order seemed dif¬ 
ficult of digestion by the historian or the philosopher—were the doctrines 
proposed by the Protestants so much more rational or credible as to warrant 
turning Europe upide down over the difference? In any case, religious doc¬ 
trines were determined not by the logic of a few but by the needs of many; 
they were a frame of belief within which the common man, inclined by 
nature to a hundred unsocial acdons, could be formed into a being sufficiently 
disciplined and self-controlled to make sneiet)' and civilization possible. Let 
that frame be shattered, and another would have to be built, [urrhaps after 
centuries of moral and psychical disorder; for w'ere not the Reformers 
agreed with the Church that a moral code would be ineffective unless sup¬ 
ported by religious belief? As to the Intellectual classes, were they any freer 
or happier under Protestant princes than under Catholic popes? * Had not 

* "BcfQrc the Luthtran re\;iolc^^ says one cf thE Chuich'a most powerful and eradJie critics^ 
"thrre wTts much liberty of thought and sp«ch allowed thrcjughoiit Catholic Europe.” 
—Heruy C+ Lea, Nutary ef rftf Inquijition m TIL 4^ 1 ^' 
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art flowered under the leadcrshiji of rhe Oiurch, and was it not withering 
under the hostility of reformers who wished to take from the people the 
images that fed the poetrj'^ and hope of their lives? ^Vhat commanding reasons 
were there, to mature minds, for atomizing Christeudoin into countless 
sects, each vilifying and nullifying the others, and indi«dually powerless 
against the Instincts of men? 

We cannot know that clvcsc were the sendments of the Reformation 
popes, for the active leaders of men seldom publish tlieir philosophies. Bur 
wc may so imagine the mood of Leo X (1513-1 j), who found the papacy 
rocking under his feet so soon after he had been called to enjoy it. He was 
a man like many of us—guHty of sin and criminal negligence, but, all in all, 
forgivable. He was usually the kindest of men. feeding half the poets of 
Rome; yet he pursued the hererics of Brescia to the death, and tried to be¬ 
lieve that disruptive ideas could be roasted out of mankind. He was as patient 
with Luther as could have been asked of a pope and a Medici; imagine the 
rabies Turned, and how Pope Martin would have blasted rebellious Leo from 
the earth! Leo mistook the Reformation as an unmannerly dispute among' 
unsophisticated monks. And yet, early in 1517, at the very outset of hfs 
pontificate, Clianfranoesco Pico della Mirandola (nephew of the more 
famous Pico) had delivered before the Pope and the cardinals a remarkable 
address “painting in the darkest maimer the corruption which had made its 
way into the Church,” and predictir^ that “if Leo . . . refuses to heal the 
wmunds, it is to be feared that God Himself will no longer apply a slow' 
remedy, but will cur off and destroy the diseased members with fire and 
sword.” ^ Despite this warning, Leo al>sorbcd himself in maintaining, for 
the protection of rhe Papal States, a balance of power between France and 
the Empire; “he never gave a thought,” says a Catholic historian, “to reform 
on the grand scale which had become necessary, . . . The Roman Curia re¬ 
mained as worldly as ever.”' 

The best proof that reform could come only by a blow from without was 
rhe failu^ of Adrian VI (1521-13). Candidly admitting the abuses, and 
undertaking to reform them at the top, Adrian w'as ridiculed and reviled hy 
the Romans as threatening their supply of transalpine gold; and after two 
years of contending against this unenlightened selfishness Adrian died of 
frustration. 

The accumulated sronu burst upon the head of Clement VTl (1513-34). 
Intellectually and morally he was among the best popes, humane and uencr- 
ous, defending the hounded Jews, taking no part in the sccual or fimneia! 
looseness that surrounded him, and continuing to the end of his troubled 
life TO nourish with discriminating patronage the art and literature of Italy, 
Perhaps he was coo well educated to be a successful administrator; his in¬ 
tellect Was keen enough to see good reasons for evety course in everv^ crisis* 
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his knowledge sapped his courage, and his vaciltacioos alienated power after 
power, \^^e cannot withhold all symparhy from a man so well intentioned; 
who saw Rome sacked under his eyes, and himself iiiiprisoncd by a mob and 
an emperor; who was prevented by that Emperor from seeking a reasonable 
peace wirh Henry V'lll; w'ho had to make the bitter choice between losing 
Henry and England or Charles and Ccmianv; w'ho, when he protested 
against the alliance of Francis with the Turks, was told by that Most Chris¬ 
tian King chat if the Pope protested further, France w'ould divorce itself 
from the papacy. Never had a pope drunk the cup of office to such bitter 
dregs. 

His errors were catastrophic. W'heo he miscalculated the character and 
resources of Charles, and so invited the Sack of Rome, he dealt the prestige 
of the papacy a blow that cmholdcncd northern Germany to renounce 
allegiance to Rome. When he crowmed the man who had permitted that at¬ 
tack he lost the respect of even tlte Catholic w orld. He yielded to Charles 
partly through lack of material power ro resist, partly because he feared that 
an alienated Fmperor would call a general council of lajt>' as well as clergy, 
would sebte the reins of both ecclesiastical and secular authority, would 
complete the subjection of the Church to the rampant state, might even de¬ 
pose him as a bastard.* If he had had the courage that his uncle Lorcirxo de* 
Medici had shown at Naples in 1479, Clement would have taken the iniri- 
ative, and w'ould have called a council diat under his liberal leadership might 
have reformed the morals and doctrine of the Church, and saved the unit)- 
of W^esTcm Christendom, 

I [is successor seemed at first sight to have all the requisites of both intellect 
and character. Bom In a rich and cultured family, instructed in the classics 
by Pomponius Lacrus, maturing as a humanist among the Medici in Florence, 
favored by a pope whont his sister had entangled in her golden hair, made 
a cardinal at tw^enty-five {1493), proving his mettle in difficult diplomatic 
assignments, rising to nnquestioned pre-eminence in the college of cardinals, 
and unanimously elected pope 1111534, Alessandro Famese, as Paul III, was 
universally recognized as the right man for the highesr office in the Christian 
world. The esteem in which he was held suffered little from his haiung be¬ 
gotten four children before his tirdinarion as a priest (1519), Yet his char¬ 
acter, like his career, showed uncerrainry and contradictions, partly because 
he stood like a shaken pillar betw^een the Renaissance that he loved and a 
Reformation that he could not understand or forgive. Frail in botH% he 
survived fifteen years of political and domestic storms. Equipped with all 
the learning of his rime, he regularly resorted to astrologers to determine the 
most favorable hour fora journey, a decision, even an audience.^ A man of 
strong feeling, and given now and then to bursts of anger, he tvas noted for 
his self-cfintrnl. Cellini, w'hom he had to imprison, described him **as one 
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who had no faith in God or auglir beside*’; ^ this seems eirtrciuc; and cerrainly 
Paul had faith in himself until, in his final years, the behavior of his progeny 
weakened his will to live. He w'as punished where he had sinned; he re¬ 
stored the nepotism that had marked the Kenalssance papacy, (rave Piacenza 
and Parma tci his son Pierluigi and Camerino to his grandson Ottavio, be- 
stouned the red hat on his nephews, fourteen and seventeen years old, and 
prutDOted them despite their notorious immoralit).'. He had character with¬ 
out morals, and intellect without wisdom. 

He recognized the justice of the criticisms directed by the Reformers at 
the administration of the Church, and if ecclesiastical amendment had been 
the only obstacle to rcconciliatioa he might have ended the Reformatioii. In 
15 J5 he sent Picrpolo V^ergerio to sound out Protestant leaders about at¬ 
tending a general council, but he would not promise to allow any substantial 
change in the defined faith or in the authority of the popes, Vergerio re¬ 
turned from Germany worse than empty^-handed, for he reported that Cath¬ 
olics there joined Protestants in doubting the Pope's sincerity in proposing 
a council,* and that Archduke Ferdinand complained that he could find no 
confesor who was not a fornicator, a drunkard, or an ignoramus.^ Paul 
tried again in 1J36; he commissioned Peter van der \^orsc to arrange terms 
\Hth the Lutherans for a council, but Peter tvas rebuffed by the Tidcctor of 
Saxony, and achiet'cd nothing. Finally Paul made the culminating effort 
of the Church to reach an understanding with her critics; he sent to a con¬ 
ference ar Ratisbon Cardinal Gasparo ContarinI, a man of unquestioned 
sincerity in the Catholic movement for reform. 

We cannot withhold sympathy from the old cardinal who braved the 
snoxvs of Apennines and Alps in February and March 1541, eager to crown 
his life wHth the organization of religious peace. Everyone at Ratisbon was 
impressed by his modesty, simplicitv^ and good wll. He mediated wth 
saintly patience between the Catholic Eck, Pflug, and Cropper, and the 
Protestant Metanchrhon, Buccr, and Pistorius, Agreement was reached on 
f)riginal sin, free will, baptism, confirmarion, and holy onlers, and on May j 
ContarinI wrote joyfully to Cardinal Famese: "God be praisedF Yesterday 
the Catholic and Protestant theologians came to an agreement on the doc¬ 
trine of justificarion.” But on the Eucharist no acceprable compromise could 
be found. The Protestants would nor admit that a priest could transform 
bread and wdne into the body and blood of Christ; and the Catholics felt 
that to surrender transubstanriation would be to give up the very heart of 
the Alass and the Roman ntuaJ, Contaniu returned to Rome exhausted with 
failure and grief, only to be branded as a Lutheran by the rigidly orthodox 
followers of Cardinal Caraffa. Paul himself u'as not dear that he could accept 
the formula.s that Contarini had signed; however, he gave him a friendly wel- 
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conie, and appolured him papal Ic^tc at Bologna. There, five monrhs after 
his arrival, Contarinl died. 

The politics of religion became ever more cloudy and confused. Paul 
wondered if reconciUaTion of the Protestants with the Church would give 
Charles V so united and peaceful a Germany that the Emperor would be 
free to turn south and connect his north and south Italian realms by ap 
propriating the Papal States and ending the temporal power of the popes. 
Francis I, likewise dreading the pacification of Germany, charged Contarini 
with having shame fully surrendered to heretics, and he pledged his full 
support to Paul if the Pope u'ouid firmly reject peace with the Lutherans * 
—with whom Francis sought alliance. Paul seems to have decided that a 
religious understanding would be pwlificatJv ruinous. In itjS, by brilliant 
diplomacy, he brought CJiarles and Francis to sign a truce at Nice; then, 
having made Charles secure in the west, he urged him to fall upon the 
Lutherans, WTien Charles neared victory (1546) Paul withdrew the papal 
contingent chat he had sent to him, for again he trembled lest an Emperor 
with no Protestant problem in his rear would he tempted to subdue all Italy. 
The Pope became a pro-temporc Protestant, and viewed Lutheranism as 
a protector of the papacy—much as Suleiman had been a protector of Luther¬ 
an^. Meanwhile his other shield against Charles—Francis I—was allying 
himself with Turks who repeatedly threatened to invade Italy and attack 
Rome. Some vacillation may be forgiven to a pope so hara.<ised and beset, 
armed with a handful of troops, and defended by a faith that only the weak 
seemed to cherish. We perceive how small a role religion played in these 
struggles for power when we hear the comment of Charles to the papal 
nuncio on learning that Paul was turning to France: the Pope, said the Eiri' 
per<)r. had caught in old age an infection usually acquired in youth, the 
morbus gaiitcuiy the Frencii disease 

Paul neither stopped Protestantism nor effected any substantial reforms, 
but he re vitalized the papacy and restored ir to grandeur and influence. He 
remained to the end a Renaissance pope. He encouraged and financed the 
work of Michelangelo and other artists, beautified Rome w'irh new buildings, 
cmhellishcd the \'atican with the Sab Regia and the Cappella Paoiina, took 
part in brilliant receptions, welcomed fair women to his table, received 
musicians, buffoons, female singers and dancers, at his court; even in his 
eighties this Famese was no spoil-spitrr. Titian transmitted him to us in a 
series of powerful portraits. Tire best (in the Naples Museum) shows the 
sevent)'-fivc-year-old Pontiff still strong, his face furrowed w’ith problems 
of stare and family, but his head not yet bowed to time. TThrce years later 
Titian painted an almost prophetic picture (also in Naples) of Paul and his 
nephews Ottavio and .Alessandro; the Pope, now bent and weary, seenw 
to question Ottavio sitspiciously. In f 5+7 Paul's son Pierluigi was assassinated; 
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in 1549 Ottavio rebeUed a.^ainsc his father, and cntErcd into an ag;rc«icnt 
with Pauls enemies to make Parma an Imperial fief. The old Pope, defeated 
even by his children, surrendered himself to death Ct549)- 

Julius HI (1550-f 5) misnamed himself’ there was nothing in him of the 
vinlity and power and grandiose aims of Julius 11 ; rather, he resumed the 
easy \i'a)'S of Leo X, and enjoyed the papacy with amiable prodigality, as if 
the Reformarion had died widt Luther. He hunted, kept court jesters, 
gambled for large sums, patronized bullfighis, made a cardinal out of a page 
who took care of his monkey, and, all in all. gave Rome its last taste of Ren- 
aisance paganism in morals and artd*^ Outside the Porta del Popolo he had 
Vignola and others build for him the pretty Villa di Papa Giulio (1553). 
and made it a center of artists, poets, and festivities. He accommodated him¬ 
self peacefully to the policies of Charles V. 1 le suffered inopportunely from 
gout, and tried to cure It by fasting; this pap:il epicurean seems to have died 
of abstemiousness,“ or, said others,'^ of dissipadon. 

Pope Marcellus 11 was almost a sahu. His moral life was blameless, hLs 
piety was profound, his appointments were exemplary, his efforts for Church 
reform were sincere; but he died on the twenty-second day of his pontiheare 
(May 5, 155J). 

As if TO nuke clear tltat the Gnmttr Keformadon had reached the papacy, 
the cardinals now raised to power the soul and voice of the refonn movement 
in the Church, tJtc ascetic Giovanni Pietro Cara Ha, who took the name of 
Paul IV (1555-59), Already seventy-nine, he ^^us immovably fixed in his 
vnews, and dcdicitted himself to their implementation with a firmness of will 
and an intensity of passion hardly becoming a man of his years. “The Pope,** 
wrote the Florentine ambassador, “is a man of iron, and the very scones 
over which he vvalts emir sparks."** Bom near Renevento, he carried the 
heat of southern Italy in his blood, and fire seemed ever burning in his deep- 
sunken eyes. His temper was volcanic, and only the Spanish ambassador, 
backed by Alva’s legions, dared to cross him. Paul IV hated Spain for having 
mastered Italy; and as Julius II and Leo X had dreamed of expelling the 
French, so the first goal of this energetic octogenarian was to libera re Italy 
and the papacy from Spanish-Imperial domination, He denounced Charlw 
V as a secret atheist,** a lunadc son of a lunatic mother, a "cripple in body 
and soul’’; *■ he branded the Spanish people as Semitic scum,’* and vow'cd 
never to recognize Philip as \Tceroy of .Milan. In December 1555, he con¬ 
cluded a treaty with Henry II of France and Ercolc II of Ferrara to drwe all 
Spanish or Imperial forces from Italy. If victorious, the papacy was to ac- 
(juire Siena, the French were to get Milan, and to hold Napics as a papal 
(icf; and both Charles and Ferdinand were to be deposed for having accepted 
the Protestant terms at Augsburg.'* 

By one of those comedies that can be seen, from a safe distance, in the 
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tragedies of Kisrory, Philip II, the most zealous supporter of the Church, 
found himself at war with the papacy. Reluctantly he ordered the Duke 
of Alva to lead his Neapolitan army into the Papal States, In a few weeks the 
Duke, with to,aoo seasoned troops, overwhelmed the weak forces of the 
Pope, took towm after tow, sacked Anagni, seized Osda, and threatened 
Rome (November 1556). Paul sanctioned a treaty' between France and 
Turkey, and his secretary'of state. Cardinal Carlo ciraiTa, appealed to Sulei-- 
man to attack Naples and Sicily'.^’- Henry II sent an army into Italy under 
Francis, Duke of Guise; jt recaptured Ostia, and ihc Pope rejoiced; but the 
defeat of the French at Saint-Quemin compelled Guise to rush bach to France 
with hLs tnen, and Alva, unresisted, advanced to the gates of Rome. The 
Romans moaned with terror, and nished their reckless Pontiff in his grave" 
Paul saw that further hostiliiies might repeat the terrible Sack of Rome, and 
might even drive Sjiain to secession from the Roman Church. On September 
rz, 1557, he signed a peace with .Alva, who offered lenient terms, apologized 
for his victory', and kissed the foot of the conquered Pope,®* All captured 
papal territory v.'as restored, but the Spanish domination of Naples. Milan, 
and the papacy' was confirmed. So complete 'W'as thus victory of the stare over 
the Church that when Ferdinand rook over the Imperial title from Oiarles 
V (1558), he was crowned by the electors, and no representarive of the 
Pope was allowed any parr in the ceremony'. Thus ended the papal coro¬ 
nation of the Holy Roman Emperors; Charlemagne at last iron his argument 
with Leo 111 . 

Freed willy-nilly from the burdens of war, Paul gave the remainder of 
his iwntiJicate to the ecclesiastical and moral reforms already recorded. He 
tTowmed them by tardily dismissing his licentious secretary. Cardinal Carlo 
Caraffa, and banishing from Rome two other nephews who had disgraced 
his pontificate. Nepotism, which for a century had flouri.shed there, was at 
last evicted from the Vatican. 


H. CENSORSHIP AND INQHKi iTON 

It was under this iron Pope that censorship of publications reached its 
greatest severity and scojie, and the Inqukiiion became a terror almost as 
inhuman In Rome as in Spain. Probably' Paul J\' felt that censorship of liter¬ 
ature and suppression of heresy were unavoidable duties of a Church which— 
in Protestant as w'ell as Catholic opinion—had been founded by the Son 
of God. For if the Church ivas divine, her opponents must be agents of Satan, 
and against these devils perpetual war was a religious obligation m an in¬ 
sulted God. 

Censorship was almost as old as the Church heiself. The Christians of 
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Ephcsiis, in the age of the Apostles, burned books of *‘cuHuus arts" to the 
alleged value of “50,000 pieces of silver,"" and the Council of Ephesus 
(150) forbade the circsilitton of the uticanonical Acta TauU^ At various 
rimes the popes ordered the burning of the Talmud or other Jewish books. 
Wyclifite and later Protestant translations of the Bible were forbidden, as 
containing anti-CathoIic prefaces, notes, and eniendarions. Printing height¬ 
ened the anxiety of the Clhurch to keep her members uncorrupted by false 
doctrines. The Fifth Council of the Lareran (1516) ordered that hcncefonh 
no books should be printed wthout ecclesiastical examination and consent. 
Secular authorities issued tbeir own prohibitions of unlicensed publications: 
the Venetian Senate in 1508, the Diet of \Vorms and the edicts of Charles \’‘ 
and Francis 1 in 1521, the Parlemettr of Paris in 1541; and in 1545 Charles 
extended the ecclesiastical control of publications to Spanish America- The 
first general index of condemned books was issued by the Sorbonne in 1544; 
The first I^an list by the Inquisition in 1545. 

In 1559 Paul IV published the first papal hid ex suctomm et Ubronmi 
prohibitortafi. It named forty-eight heretical editions of the Bible, and put 
shetj-^-one printers and publishers under the ban." No book that had been 
published since 1519 without bearing the names of the author and the printer 
and the place and date of publication was to he read by any Carliolic; and 
hereafter no book was to be read that had not obtained an ecclesiastical 
impTiniatuT-"\ct it be printed." Booksellers and scholars complained that 
these measures would handicap or ruin them, but Paul insisted on full obedi¬ 
ence. In Rome, Bologna, Naples, Milan, Florence, and \''enice thousands 
of books were burned—10,000 in X^'cnice in a day.*^ After Paul’s death lead¬ 
ing churchmen criricked his measures as too drastic and indiscriminate. 
The Council of Trent rejected his Inde.v, and Issued a more orderly pro¬ 
scription, the “Tridcurine Index" of 1564. A special Congregation of the 
Index was formed in 1571 to revise and republish the list periodically- 

Ic is hard to judge the effect of this censorship. Paolo Sarpi, ex-monk and 
anticlerical, thought the Index “the finest secret ever dacovered for , . , 
making men idiotic,"It probably shared in causing the intellectual decline 
«f Italy after t6oo, of Spain after 1700, but economic and political factors 
n crc more important. Free thought, according to its most virile English his- 
torlan, survived better in Catholic than in Protestant countries; the absolu¬ 
tism of rlic Scriptures, enforced by Protestant divines, proved, rill 1750. 
more damaging to independent investigation and speculation than the In¬ 
dexes and Inquisition of the ChurchIn any case the humanist movement 
faded out, in Catholic and Proic.'irant countries alike. The accent on life 
subsided in literature; tlie study of Greek and the love of the pagan classics 
declined; and the triumphant theologians denounced the Italian humani-sts 
(not wHthour reason) as arrogant and dlssolurc iniidcl<i. 
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TTic ccnwirship of books ivas !iix1y enforced until ^inil IV entrusted it to 
the Intjujsition (f555)’ Thut institutiotii first established in i; jy, had Lapsed 
in power and repute tinder the lenience of the Renaissance popes. Bat when 
the final attempt at reconciliation with the Protectants bad failed at Racisbon, 
and Protestant doctrines appeared In Italy itself, even among the clergy, and 
entire towns like Lucca and .\'Iodena threatened to go Protestant,** Cardinal 
Giovanni Caraffa, Ignatius Loyola, and Charles V ioined in urging the res¬ 
toration of the Inquisition* Paul HI jHelded (154:), appointed Caraffa and 
five other cardinals to reorganize the insdtution, and empowered them to 
delegate their authority to specific ecclesiastics throughout Christendom. 
C^fFa proceeded with his accustomed severity, set up headquarters and a 
prison, and laid down rules for his subordmare.s: 

t. When the faitli is in question, there must be no delay, but on 
the slightest suspicion rigorous measures must be taken with all speed. 

No consideration is to be shown tn anv prince or prelate, how¬ 
ever high his station. 

j, Fjetreme severtty is rather to be exercised against those who at¬ 
tempt to shield themselves under the protection of any potentate. 

Only he who makes plenary confession should he treated with gendc- 
ness and fatherly compassion. 

4. No man must debase himself by showing toleration toward 
heretics of any kind, above all toward CaKinists.™ 

Paul ni and Marcellus II restrained Caraffa's ardor, and reserved the right 
of pardon on appeal. Julius III w as too lackadaisical to Imcrfere with Caraffa. 
and several heretics were burned in Rome during his pontificate. In (550 
the new Inquisition ordered the trial of any Catholic clergyman svho did not 
preach agntost Protestantism. ^V’hcn Caraffa himself became Paul TV^ the 
iiisticudon was set in full morion, and under his “superhuman rigor,’’ said 
Cardinal &rip,mdo, “the Inquisition acquired such a reputation that from 
no other judgment .scat on earth were more horrible and fearful sentences 
to be expected." The jurisdiction of the inquisitors W'as extended to cover 
blasphemy, simony, sodumy, polygamy, rape, procuring, violarion of the 
Church regulations for fasting, and many other offense that had nothing 
to do with heresy. To quote again a great Catholic historian- 

The hasty and credulous Pope lent a willing car to every de¬ 
nunciation, cn en the most absurd. . . . The inqiiisitois, constantly 
uiged on by the Pope, scented hciTsy in numerous cases where a 
calm and circumspect observer would not have discovered a trace 
of It. ,. . Tlie envious and the calumniator w’cre kept hard at work 
snapping up suspicious words fallen from the Kps of men who had 
been firm pillars of rhe Church against the innovaton. and in bringing 
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groundless aL-cusations of lieresy against tlieni. ... An actual rcigti 

of terror began, which filled all Rome with fear.^’ 

At the height of this fury (^^ay 3if iJS?) Paul ordered the arrest of 
Cardinal Giovanni Alortme, Bishop of Modena, and on June 14 he com- 
Tuanded Cardinal Pole to surrender his legaiinc power in England and come 
to Rome to fate trial for heresy; [he College of Cardinals, said the Pope, w'as 
itself Infected w'ith heresy. Pole was protected by Queen Mary, ivho pre¬ 
vented the papal siimtnons from being delivered to him. Alorone was charged 
w*irh having signed the Rarisbon agreement on justification by faith, w'ith 
having been too lenient with heretics under his jurisdiction, and with having 
been friendly wirit Pole, Virtoria Colonna, Flamlnlo, and other dangerous 
characters. After eighteen days as a prisoner in the Castcl Sant’ Angelo, he 
was pronounced guddess by the inquisitors, and was ordered released, but 
he refused to leave his cell until Paul acknowledged his innocence, Paul 
would not, and Mo rone remained a prisoner until the Pope’s death freed 
him. Flaminio cheated the liiquisition by dying, but, said Paul, "wx have 
had his brother Cesare burned in the piazza before the church of the Alin- 
erva.”“ With impartial resolution the mad Poiitilf pursued his own rel¬ 
atives wdth suspicions of heresy. “Even if my own father w-ere a heretic,” 
he said, “I would gather the wood to burn liim."“* 

Fortunately, Paul was mortal, and went to his reward after four years of 
rule. Rome celebrated his death with ftiur daj'S of joyful rioting, during 
which the crowd core dowm liis statue, dragged it through the streets, sank 
it in the Tiber, burned the buildings of the Inquisition, freed its prisoners, 
and destroyed its documents.** The Pope u'ould have rerorted that only a 
man of his inflexible austerity and courage could have refomicd the morals 
of Rome and the abuses of the Church, and that he had succeeded in chat 
enterprise where his predecessors had failed. It was a pit^' that in rcformiiig 
the Church he had remembered Torquemada and forgotten Christ, 

All Western Eurojie was relieved when the conclave of 15^9 chose 
Giovanni Angelo de' Medici to be Pope Plus IV. He w'as no Medici million¬ 
aire. but the son of a .Milanese taxgatherer. He practiced law for a living, 
won the adniiration and confidence of Paul III, was made a cardinal, and 
gained a reputation for intelligcnee and benevolence. As pontiff he kept clear 
of war, and reproved those who counseled aggressive policies. He did not 
end the Inquisition, but lie let the inquisitors know rhat they “would better 
please him were they to proceed with gentlemanly courtesy than with 
monkish harshness.”** A fanatic who thought hun too lenient sec out to 
assassinate him, but was palsied with aive when the Pope passed by tranquil 
and defenseless. Pius enforced with polite firmness the ecclesiastical reforms 
established by his predecessor. He proved his conciliatory spirit by allowing 
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rbe Catholic bkhops of Gemianv ro administer the Eucharist m both bread 
and wine. He recon vened the Council of Trento and guided it to an orderly 
conctiisioD. In 1565, after a pontificate that had peaceably consnlidared the 
Coaintcf Reformation, he passed a wav* 


III. THE COUNCIL OF TRENT; 1545^? 

A thousand voices^ long before Luther^ had called for a council to reform 
the Church. Luther appealed from the pope to a free and general council; 
Charles \" demanded such a synod in the hope of getting the Protestant prob¬ 
lem off his hands, and perhaps of disciplining Qement \TI. That harried 
Pope could find a hundred reasons for postponing a council until he should 
be beyond its reach. He recalled what had happened to the papal power at 
ihe councils of Constance and Basel; and he couid not afford to have hostile 
bishops^ or Imperial delegates^ pry into his policies, his domestic diihculdcsT 
or his birth. Besides, how' could a council help the situation? Had nor 
Luther repudiared councils as well as popes? If the Protestants were admitted 
to a council and were allowed freedom of speech, the consequent dispute 
would wideti and embitter the schism and would disturb all Europe; and 
if they were excluded they would raise a rebcUious furor. Charles wanted 
the council iK-ld on German soil, but Francis 1 refused let the French 
clergy attend a gathering sub ject to Imperial domination^ moreover^ Francis 
wanted to keep the Protestant fires burning in the Imjxirial rear. It was a 
uirches* brew, 

Paul III had all of Clcmcfit's fears, but mure courage. In j 536 he l^ed a 
call for a general council to meet at Mantua on iMay 13, 1537^ and he invited 
the Protestants to attend. He a^umed that all parties in attendance would 
accept the conclusions of the conference; but the Protestants* who would 
be in a minority there, could hardly accept such an obligation, Luther ad¬ 
vised against attending, and the congress of Protestants at Sehnialkaldcn re¬ 
turned the Pope's invitatiou unopened. The Emperor still insisted that the 
council should tncct on German soil; on Italian soil, he argued, it would be 
crowded with Italian bishop and become a pupjx:t of the Pop. iVfter many 
negotiations and delays Paul agreed to have the council meet at Trent, w hicli, 
though predominantly Italian, was in Imperial territory and subject to 
Qiarles, The council was summoned to meet there on November j, 1541. 

But the King of France would not play. He forbade the publication, in 
liis realm, of the papal summons, and threatened to arrest any French clcrgx-“ 
man who should try^' to attend a council held on his enemy's terrain. ’WTien 
the council opened^ only a few bishops, all Italian, were present, and Paul 
adjourned the meeting to some time when Charles and Francis would allow 
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a full iisscmbly. The Peace of Crcpy seemed lo clear the way, and Paul called 
for the council to reconvene on March 14, j 545. But now the renewal of 
danger from the Turks compelled the Emperor again to conciliate the 
Protestants; he asked for another postponement; and it was not till Decem¬ 
ber 13, 1545* that the “Nineteenth Ecumenical Council of the Christian 
Church” began its active sessions at Trent. 

Even that beginning was unpropitious, and far from "half the deed." 
The Pope, nearing eighty, stayed in Rome, and presided, so to speak, ffi 
absettda; but he scot three cardinals to represent him—Del .Monte, Cervini, 
and Pole. Cardinal Madruzzo of Trent, four archbishops, twenty bishops, 
five generals of monastic orders, some abbots, and a few theologians made up 
the gathering; it could hardly claim as yet to be ‘'ecumenical”—universal.*" 
Whereas at the councils of Constance and Basel priests, princes, and certain 
laymen, as well as prelates, could vote, and voting was by national groups, 
here only the cardinals, bishops, generals, and abbots could vote, and 
voting was by individuals; hence the Italian bishop—most of them Indebted 
O'f for other reasons loyal to the papacy—dominated the a.f5cmbly with their 
numerical majority. “Cbngrcgarions” sitting in Rome under the supervision 
of the Pope prepared the issues which alone could be submitted for debate.*^ 
Since the Council claimed to be guided by the Holy Ghost, a French dele¬ 
gate remarked that the third person of the I'rinity regularly came to Trent 
in the courier’s bag from Rome.** 

The first debate was on procedure: should the faith he first defined and 
then reforms considered, or vice versa? Tlic Pope and his Italian supporters 
desired first a definition of dogmas. The Emperor find his supporters sought 
reform first: Charles in the hope of appeasing, weakening, or further dividing 
the Protestants; the German and Spanish prelates in the hope that reforms 
would reduce the power of the Pope over the bishops and the councils. 
compromise was reached: concurrent commissions would prepare resolu¬ 
tions on dogma and reform, and these would be presented to the Council 
alternately. 

In May 1546, Paul sent mo Jesuits, Laynez and Salmeron, to help his 
legates in matters of theology and papal dcfcmfc; larer they were joined by 
Peter Canisius and Claude Lc Jay. The uneqoaled erudition of the Jesuits 
soon gave them paraunount influence in the debates, and their unbending 
orthodoxy guided the Council to declare w'ar against Reformation ideas 
rather than seek conciliation or unity. It was apparently the judgment of 
the majority that no concessions to the Protestants woidd heal the schism; 
that Protestant sects were already so numerous and diverse that no com¬ 
promise could satisfy some without offending others; that any substantial 
alteration of traditional dogmas would weaken the whole doctrinal structure 
and stabilitv'' of Catholicism; that the admission of priestly powers in the 
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laitj' would undcraiiiH: the nioral amhority of the priesthood and the Church' 
that that authority was iodispensabk to social order; and that a theology 
frankly founded on faith would stultify Itself by submitting to the vagaries 
of individual reasoning. Consequently the fourth session of the Council 
(April 1546) reafiirmed every item of the Nicene Creed, claimed equal au- 
thoriiy for Church tradition and Scripture, gave the Church the sole right 
to expound and inrcrprctthe Bible, and declared the Larin Vulgate of Jerome 
to be the definitive itanslation and text, Xhonias Aquinas was named as 
the authoritative exponent of orthodox theology, and his S^rntma the&lagicji 
was placed on an altar only below the Bible and the Decretals.*® Githolicism 
as a religion of infallible authority dates in practice from the Council of 
Trent, and took form as an uncompromising response to the challenge of 
Protestantism, rationalism, and private judgment. The "Gentlemen’s .Agree¬ 
ment" of the Renaissance Church with the mtellectual cla.sscs came to an 
end. 

But if faith was so vital was it ako sufficient of itself to merit salvation, as 
Luther claimed? The fifth scKton (June 1546) heard violent debates on this 
point; one bishop clutched another by the beard and plucked out a handful 
of white hain; hearing which, the Emperor sent the Council word that if 
it could not quiet down he would have a few prelates thrown into the 
Adige to cool them off,'"* Reginakl Pole argued for a view so dangerously 
close TO Luther’s that Cardinal Caraffa (the future Paul IV) branded him 
os a heretic; Pole retired from the hatrle to P.idu,!, and excused Jiimself, on 
the ground of illness, from continued attendance at the Council.'** Cardinal 
Seripando defended the compromise formula that Contarini, now dead, had 
offered at Rarisbon; bur Layner, persuaded the Council to stress, in full op¬ 
position to Luther, the importance of good works and the freedom of the 
will. 

Measures of ecclesiastical reform moved less actively than definitions of 
dogma. The Bishop of St. Mark had opened the session of Januarj' 6, 154(1, 
by painting a somber picture of the corniption prevailing in the world, which 
he thought jjosterity ivould never surpass, and he had attrihiircd this de¬ 
generation “solely ro rhe wickedness of the pastors”; the Lutheran heresy, 
he said, had been caused chiefly by the sins of tlie clergy, and the refonn of 
the clergy was tile best way of suppressing the rebellion,** Bur the only 
substantial reform accomplished in these early sessions was one forbidding 
bkhops to reside away from their sees, or to hold more than one. The Coun¬ 
cil suggested to the Pope that the reform of the Dararia should advance from 
theoretical recommendarions to actual directives. Paul, however, wished 
matters of refonn to be left to the papacy; and when the Emperor insisted 
on greater speed in reform discussions at the conference, the Pope ordered 
his legates to propose the remot'al of the Cfmncil to Bologna—which, being 
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m die Papjil States, would aLtaw a more expeditious control of conciliar 
actions by Rome. The Italian bishops agreed^ the Spanish and Imperial pre¬ 
lates protested; a minor plague conveniently appeared in Trent and killed 
a bishop; the Italian majority moved to Bologna (March 1547); 
stayed at Trent. Charles refused recognidon to the Bologna sessions, and 
threatened to convene a separate council in Germany, After nvo years of 
argument and maneuvering Paul yielded, and suspended the Bologna as¬ 
sembly (September 1549). 

The situation was eased by Paul’s death. Julius II! came to an understand¬ 
ing with the Emperor; in return for Charles’s promise to withhold support 
from any measure that would reduce papal authoriry, he summoned the 
Council to meet again at Trent in .May 1551. and agreed that the Lutherans 
should be given a hearing, Henry' II of France, resenting this rapprochemevt 
berw'ecn Pope and Emperor, declined to recognize the Council, V^’hen it 
met it was so meagerly attended that it had to adjourn. It assembled again 
on September 1, with eight archbishops, thirty-sii bishojis, three abbots, 
five generals, forty-ciglu theologians, Elector Joachbn II of Brandenburg, 
and ambassadors from Charles and Ferdinand. 

The thirteenth sesrion of the Council (October 1551) reaffirmed the Cath¬ 
olic doctrine of transubstantiation: the priest, in consecrating the bread and 
wine of the Eucharist, actually changes each of them into the body and blood 
of Christ. Thereafter it seemed useless to hear the Protestants, but Charles 
insisTcd on it. The Duke of Wiirttemberg, Elector Maurice of Sajtony, and 
some south German tow'ns chose the members of a Protestant delegation, 
and Mdaiicluhon drew up a statement of Lutheran doctrine to be sub¬ 
mitted to the Council. Charles gave the deiegares a safe-conduct, but these, 
remembering Constance and Huss, required also a safe-conduct from the 
Council itself. After much discussion this was granted, Idowcvcr, a Domin¬ 
ican friar, preaching on the parable of tares, in the very cathedral in which 
the sessions were held, pointed out that the heretic tana might be endured 
for a time, bur in the end they would have to 1 m: burned.” 

On January 24. 1552, the Protestant deputies addressed the assembly. They 
proposed that the decrees of the Councils of Constance and Basel on the 
superior authority’ of councils over the |M>pes should be confirmed; that the 
members of the present body should be released from their vows of fealty- 
to Julius HI; that all decisions hitherto reached by the Council should be 
annulled; and that fresh discussions of the issues should be held by an en¬ 
larged synod in which the Protestants would be adequately repr^ted.” 
Julius HI forbade consideration of these proposals. The Council voted to 
posqjone action on them till A larch 19, w'hcn additional Protestant dele- 
gates were expected. 

Dtinng this delay military developments supervened upon theology-. In 
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January 1552, the King of France signedan alltance with the GennanProteS’ 
tantS} in March Maurice of Saxony advanced coward Innsbruck; Charles 
fled, and no force could prevent Maurice, if he wished, from capturing Trent 
and swallowing the Council The bishops one by one disappeared, and on 
April 18 the Council was formally suspended. By the treaty of Passau 
(August 2) Ferdinand conceded religious freedom to the militantly vic¬ 
torious Protestants. They took no further interest in the Council. 

Paul thought it prudent to let the Council hibernate during his pon¬ 
tificate. Pins a kindly old man, played 'with the thought that the granting 
of communion in both kinds might appease the Protestants, as it had done 
the Bohemians. He summoned the Council to reconvene at Trent on April 
6, and invited to it all Christian princes, Catholic or Protestant. To 
this new session die French delegates brought an imposing list of the reforms 
they desired: Mass in the vernacular, communion in bread and wine, the 
marriage of priests, the subordination of the papacy to general councils, and 
an end to the s)'stcmof papal dispensations and cxempriuns; apparently the 
French government w^as for the moment in a semi-Huguenot mood, Ferdi¬ 
nand I, now Emperor, seconded these proposals, and added that "the Pope 
, . . should humble himself, and submit to a reform in his own person, his 
state, and the Curia”; the legends of the saints should be purified of absurdi¬ 
ties, and monasteries should be reformed so “that their great wealth might 
no longer be expended in so profligate a manner.” .Matters loomed perilous 
for Pius, and his legates looked with some trepidation to the opening of the 
scraion. 

After leisurely or stiaregte debys the seventeenth session of the Council 
convened 00 January iS, »y6i, wth five cardinals, three patriarchs, eleven 
archbishops, ninct)' bishops, four generals, four abbots, and sundry lay rep¬ 
resentatives of Catholic princes. At Ferdinand’s request a safe-conduct was 
offered to any Protestant delegate who might care to attend; none came. 
The Archbishop of Granada and Charles, Cardinal of Lorraine, led a move¬ 
ment to reduce the prerogatives of the pope by asserting that the bishops 
held their power not through him hut by direct “divine right”; and the 
Bishop of Segovia repeated one of Luther's heresies by denying that the 
pope was supreme over the other bi.shops in the early Church,*^ lliis episco¬ 
pal uprising was snuffed out by the parliamentary skill of the papal legates, 
the loyalty of the Italian and Polish bishops to the Pope, and some timely 
papal courtesies to the Cardinal of Lorraine, In tlie end the papal authority 
was not lessened but enlarged, and every bishop was required to take an oath 
of complete obedience to the Pope. Ferdinand was appeased by the promise 
that on the termination of the Council the Pope w^ould allow administration 
of the Eucharist in both kinds. 

This basic quarrel over, the Council quickly dispatched its remaining busi- 
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ness. Clerical marriage was forbidden, and severe penalrica were decreed 
against priestly coDciibinage. Many ndiiar reforms were enacted to improve 
the morals and Jisciplifie of the clergy. Seminaries were to be established 
where candidates for the priesthood could be trained to habits of austeritv 
and piety. The powers of the Curia were curbed. Rules were laid down for 
the reform of ^urch music and art; nude figures were to be sufficiently 
covered to avoid srimnlatlng the sensual imagination. A distinction was 
drawn betw'^een the worship of bn ages and the worship of the persons rep¬ 
resented by chetn; in the latter sense the use of religious images was upheld. 
Purgatory, indulgences, and the invocation of the saints were defended and 
redefined. Here the Council frankly recognized the abuses that had sparked 
Luther's rebellion; one decree read: 

In granting indulgences the Council . . . decrees that ah criminal 
gain therewith connected shall be entirely done away with, as a 
source of grievous abuse among the Christian people, and as to other 
disorders srising from supersuturion, ignorance, irreverence, or any 
cause whatsoever—since these, on account of the widespread corrup¬ 
tion, cannot be removed by special prohibitions—the Council la\Ti 
upon each bishop the duty of finding out such abuses as c\ist in his 
own diocese, of bringing them before the next provincial svnod, and 
of reporting them, with the assent of the other bishops, to the Roman 
PonrifF^ 

Pope and liinpcror agreed that the Cuuncil bad now reached an end of 
its usefulness; and on December 4, t56}, it was finally dissolved amid the 
happy acclamations of the wearied delegates. The course of the Church had 
been fixed for centuries. 

The Counter Reformation succeeded in its principal purposes. Men con¬ 
tinued. in GathoUc as much as in Protestant countries, to he and steal, seduce 
maidens and sell offices, kill and make ward* But the morals of the clergy 
improved, and the wild freedom of Renaissance Italy was tamed to a decent 
oonformit)' with the pretenrions of mankind. Prustitucion, w’hich had been 
a major industry in Renaissance Rome and Venice, now hid its head, and 
chastity became fashionable. TTie authiirship or publication of obscene works 
was made a capital offense in Italy; so Niccolo Franco, secretary and enemy 
of Aretino. was hanged by order of Pius V for his Priapela*^ TTie effect of 
the new rcscricrions on art and literature w as not indisputably harmful; 
barocjue art is emerging timidly from disrepute; and from a purely literary' 
standpoint Tasso, Guarini, and Goldoni do not fall precipitately from the 
level of Boiardo, Ariosto, and the dramatist MachiavcUi. Spain’s greatest 
age in literature and art came in the fullness of the "Catholic Rcactifm.” But 
The joyous character of Renaissance Italy faded; Italian women lost some 
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of the charm and exhibraHon that had come fr&m their prc-Rcfonmtion 
freedom; a somber and conscious morality produced an almoist pnriran age 
in Italy. MonasdcLsm revived. From the point of view of the free mind it 
was a loss to mankind that the comparaDve Renaissance liberty of thought 
was ended by ecclesiastica] and political censorship; and it was a tragedv 
that the Inquisition was restored in Italy and else where just when science 
was breaking through its medieval shell The Church deliberately sacrificed 
the mtellectual classes to the pious majoiit)', which applauded the suppres¬ 
sion of ideas that might dissolve its consoling faith. 

The ecclesiastical refomw were real and permanent. Thouglr the papal 
monarchy was exalted as against the episcopal aristocracy of the councils, 
this was in the spirit of the rimes, when aristocracies everywhere, except in 
Germany, w'cre losing power to the kings. The popes were now moral Iv 
superior to the bishops, and the discipline required for ecclesiasrical reform 
could be better effecred by a centraliacd than by a divided authority. The 
popes ended their nepotism, and cured the Curia of Its costly procrasrinations 
and flagrant venality. The administration of the Church, according to non- 
Catholic students of the matter, became a model of efficiency and integ¬ 
rity.*’ The dark confessional box was introduced (1547) and made 
i>bligatory (1614); the priest was no longer tempted by the occasional 
beauty of his penitents. Indulgence peddlers disappeared; indulgences, for 
the most part, were rcscn'cd for pious devorions and works of ch^iry rather 
than for financial contributions. Instead of retreating before the advance of 
Protestantism or free thought, the Catholic clergy set out to recapture the 
mind of youth and the allegiance of power. The spirit of the Jesuits, con¬ 
fident, positive, energetic, and disciplined, became the spirit of the militant 
Church. 

All in all it svas an astonishing recovery, one of the most brilliant products 
of the Protestant Reformation. 
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RENAlSSANtlli, HEKOItMATiON, AM> KVLICHTEXMENT 

T he Renfljssancc sind the Refomistioii are the two spHitg!( of modern 
history, rival sources of the intellectual and moral freshening of modern 
life. Men inight be divided by their preference and lineage here, by their 
conscious debt to the Renaissance for liberating the mind and beautifying 
life, or their gratitude to the Reformation for quickening religious belief and 
rhe moral sense. Tlie debate betw'ccn Erasmus and Luther goes on, and w^ill; 
for in these large matters such truth as men can attain is begotten by the 
union of opposites, and will ever feel its double parentage. 

In a sense the debate is ethnic and geographical, between the Lattits and 
the Teutons, the plcin-air, sensuous South and the mist^', hardy Northj be¬ 
tween peoples conquered by Rome and receiving the classic heritage, and 
peoples resisting Rome—some conquering Rome—and loving their own roots 
and climes far more than Greeks bringing gifts or Romans hearing laws, 
Italy and Germany divided between them the fotming of the modem soul: 
Italy by going back to classic literature, philosophy, and art, Germany by 
going back to early Christian faith and ritual, Italy was almost succeeding 
in its second effort to conquer Germany-now through titlics and humanism- 
Gennany resisted again, expelled the Church, and silenced the humanists. 
The Reformation repudiated the Renaissance and its emphasis on earthly 
affairs and joys, and returned to that aspect (only one!) of rhe Middle Ages 
which counted human achievements and delights trivHal and vain, called 
life a vale of tears, and summoned sinful man to faith, repentance, ami 
prayer. To the Italian of the Renaissance, reading Machiavelli and Aretino, 
this seemed a medieval reaction, a restoration of the Age of Faith in the 
struggling adolescence of the Age of Reason. The Italian who had heard 
Pomponazzi, and lived under the easy rule of the Renaissance popes, smiled 
to find Luther and Calvin and Hcnn' VIII keeping all the marvelous dogmas 
of the medieval creed—a God-dictated Bible, a triune dcit)*, predestiuarion, 
creation by divine fiat, original sin, incarnation, virgin birth, atonement, 
the last judgment, heaven, and hcll-and rejecting precisely those elements 
of medieval Christianity—the worship of the \’'irgin, a God of love and 
mercy, the invocation of intercessory saints, a ritual adorned with all the 
arts—which had given to that faith a tenderness;, solace, and beauty warrant¬ 
ing a wink at the myths that allowed enjoyment of the arts. 
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Tlic sincerely believing' Catholic had hk own argument against the Rtf- 
omiadon. He too resented ritheSt but he could not dream of destroying the 
Qiurch. He knew quite well that the monks were getting oat of hand, but 
he felt that there should be room and insdrudons in the world for men 
dedicated to contemplation, study, and prayer. He accepted every word of 
the Bible with tw'o provisoss that the law of Christ had abrogated the law 
of Moses, and that the Church, having been founded by the Son of God, 
had equal anrhorit)^ with the Bibki and should have the final right to inter¬ 
pret it and adjust it to the changing needs of life. \\ hat W"Ould happen if 
amblguoiis and apparendy contradictory passages in Scripture were left to 
the free interpretation and judgment of the individual man?—would not 
the Bible be tom to pieces by a thousand minds, and Christianity be sharrered 
into a thousand warring sects? 

Tltt modem Catholic cuntioues the argument through every phase of 
modem life. “Your emphasis on faith as against works u'as ruinous, and led 
to a religion vi'hosc coldness of hcarr was concealed behind the piety of its 
phrases; for a hundred years charity almost died in the centers of your vic¬ 
tory. You ended the confessional and generated a thousand tensions in the 
sold of men struggling betw'een instinct and civilization, and now you be¬ 
latedly restore that healing institution under dubious forms. You destroyed 
nearly all the schools we had established, and you weakened to the verge of 
death the universities that the Church had created and developed. Your onm 
leaders admit that your disruption of the faith led to a dangerous dctcrio- 
jBtion of morals in both Germany and England. You let loose a chaos of 
inditndualisTu in morals, philosophy, industry, and government. You took 
all the joy and beauty out of religion, and filled it with demonology and 
terror; you condemned the masses of mankind to damnation as "reprobates,” 
and consoled an insolent few with the pride of “election” and salvation. 
You stiHed the growTh of art, and wherever you triumphed classical studies 
withered. You e.xpropriated Church property to give it to the state and the 
rich, but you left the poor poorer than before, and added contempt to misery. 
You condoned usury and capitaltsiu, but you deprived the workers of the 
restful holy days a merciful Church had given them. You rejected the papacy 
only to exalt the state; you gave to selfish princes the right to determine the 
religion of their subjects, and to use religion as a sanction for their wars. 
You div ided nation against nation, and many a nation and city against it¬ 
self; you u rcckcd the international moral checks on national powers, and 
created a chaos of warring national states. You denied the authority of a 
Church founded, on your owm admission, by the Son of God, but you 
sanctioned absolute monarchy, and esaltcd the divine right of kings. Un¬ 
wittingly you destroyed the power of the W'ord. which is the only alter- 
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native to the power of money or the sword. You clain^ed the right of private 
judgnienr, but you denied it to others as soon as you could; and your re¬ 
fusal to tolerate dissent was less understandable than ourSt for we had nether 
defended toleration; no man can be tolerant except where he is indifferent. 
Meanwhile sec what your private judgment has led to. Kvery man becomes 
a pope, and judges the doctrines of religion before he is old enough to 
comprehend the functions of religion in societj'^ and morals, and the need 
of the people for a religious faith. A kind of disintegrative mania, unhin¬ 
dered by any integrative authority, throws your followers into such absurd 
and violent disputes that men begin to doubt all religion, and Christianity 
itself would be dissolved, and men would be left spiritually naked in the 
face of death, were it not that the Church stands hrm amid all the ducruatiom 
of opinion and argument, all the fashions of science and philosophy, and 
holds her regathering flock together agairusi the time when those of you 

who have come to understand, and are really Christians, will subnut your 

■ 

pride of individuality and intellect to the religious needs of mankind, and 
w'ill come back to the one fold that can presers'c religion despite the blas¬ 
phemous ideologies of this unhappy age,” 

Can the Protestant answer this indictment^ “Let us not forget the cause 
of our divergence. Your Catholic Church had become corrupt in practice 
and }icrsonnel, your priests w'crc nor functioning, your bishops were worid- 
lings, your popes were the scandal of Christendom; do not your own his¬ 
torians confess it? Honest men called upon you to reform, and meanwhile 
kept their loyalty to the Church; you promised and pretended to reform, 
but you did not; on the contrary, you burned at the stake men like TTiiss 
and Jerome of Prague because they cried out for reform, A thousand efforts 
were made to reform the Church from within; they failed until our Ref¬ 
ormation forced you to act; and even after our revolt the pope who tried to 
cleanse the Church became the laughingstock of Rome. 

“You pride yourself on producing the Renaissance, bur everyone agrees 
that the Renaissance was issuing in such immorality, violence, and treachen^ 
a.sEurope had not known since Nero; were we not right in protesting against 
this paganism, flaunting itself even in the X^^atican? Granted that morals 
declined for a while after out Reformation began; it took time to rebuild 
a moral life whose religious foundations and ministrations had decayed; 
ultimately the morality of Protestant lands became far superior to that of 
Catholic France and Italy. We may owe our mental awakening to the Ren¬ 
aissance, but we owe our moral recovery to the Reformation; to the iLher- 
atioii of the intellect was added the strengthening of character. Your 
Renaissance was for the aristocracy and the intellectuals; it scorned the 
people, ami winked at their hoodwinking by indulgence peddlers and monk- 
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ish profirctrs «m mytiiologyi was it nor good that this crass tinatidai exploita¬ 
tion of human hopes and fears should be challenged? W'e rejected the 
paintings and statues U’ith which you had littered your churches, because you 
were allowing the people to worship the images themselves, as when you re- 
t^uired them to fall on ^cir knees before the sacred dolls carried in procession 
through the streets. ^V'c dared to base our religion on a strong and active 
faith, rather than cry to drug the mind of the people with liturgy. 

“W'e acknowledged the secular authority as divine—as your own theolo- 
ipans had done before US— because social order requires a respected govern¬ 
ment. \Vc rejected the international authority of the popes only after they 
had flagninrly used It not to arbitrate justice among nations but to advance 
their own material interests. Tltc inability of your self-seeking popes to 
unify Europe for a crusade against the Turks shows that the dishonesty of the 
papacy had broken the unity of Christendont long before the Refomiarion. 
And though we supported the divine right of kings, w e aisfj. in England, 
Scotland, Switzerland, an J America, favored the development of democracy, 
w’hile your priesB in France, Italy, and Spain were truckling to kings; and 
our rebellion against the authority of your Church broke the spell of 
despotism, and prepared Europe to question all aljsoludsms, religious or 
secular. You think we made the poor poorer. But that too was a passing 
phase; the same capitalism that for a while exploited poverty learned to en¬ 
rich the average man as never before; and the standard of living is surely 
higher in Protestant England. Germany, and America than in Catholic 
Italy, Spain, and France. 

"If you are stronger today ilvun yesterday, it Is because of us. \Yhar but 
[he Reformation conipellcd yon m reform the Curia, to redeem your clergy 
from concubinage, to scat men of religion, instead of pagans, in the papal 
chair? To whom do you owe it that your clergy today have so high a repute 
for integrity'? To the Council of Trent? But to what did you owe the Coun- 
cQ of Trent, if not to the Reformation? Without that check your Church 
might have continued trii degeneration from Oirisrianity into paganism until 
your popes would have been enthroned over an agnostic and epicurean 
world. Even with the regeneration which vv'C forced ujmn your Church, 
the peoples that accept y'our creed arc more ncgbgcnt of religion, more 
skeptical of Christianity', than those that adopted the Reformation; compare 
France with England. 

“We have learned to reconcile our piety vA’itli the freedom of the mind; 
and it is our Protestant lands that have seen the greatest fiowering of science 
and philosophy. W> hope to adjust our Chrisrianity to the progress of knowl¬ 
edge—but how Is this possible to a Church that rejects all the science of the 
laiit four centuries?” 
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Here the humanist enters the argument, and brings both houses down 
upon his head. “This is the honor and weakness of Protestantism, that it ap¬ 
peals to the intellect, which is always changing; and the strength of Cacho- 
licisni lies in its refusal to adjust itself to the theories of science, which, in 
the experience of history, seldom sur\'ive the century in which they were 
bom. Catholicisnt proposes to meet the religious demands of the people, 
who ha\'e barely heard of Copernicus and Darttdn, and have never heard of 
Spino7.a and Kant; such people arc many and fertile. Hut how can a religion 
that speaks to the intellect, and centers around the sermon, adjust itself to an 
expanding universe in which the planet that claimed to have received God's 
Son has become a transitory speck in space, and the species for which He 
died is but a moment in the phantasmagoria of life? AVTiat happens to Protes¬ 
tantism when the Bible that it took as Its sole and infallible basis is subjected 
to a Higher Criticism that turns it from the word of God into the literature 
of the Hebrews and the transfoniiarion of Christ in the mystical theology of 
Paul? 

“The real problem for the modem mind is not between Carholicisni and 
Protestantism, nor between the Reformation and the Renaissance; it is be¬ 
tween Christianity and the Enlightenment—that Ivardly datable era which 
began in Europe tsirh Francis Bacon, and hitched its hopes to reason, science, 
and philosophy. As art was the keynote of the Renaissance, and religion the 
soul of the Reformation, so science and piiilosophy became the gods of the 
Enlightenment. From this standpoint the Renaissance w^as in the direct Une 
of Euixtpean mentiil development, and kd to the Uhimmution and Auf~ 
kl&ruvg; the Reformation was a demritm from that line, a rejection of reason, 
a rcadinnacion of medieval faith. 

“And yet, despite its original intolerance, the Reformation rendered two 
service to the Etvlightenmcnr: it broke the authority of dogma, generated 
a hundred sects that W'ould formerly have died at the stake, and allowed 
among them such virile debate that reason was finally recognized as the 
bar before which ail sects had to plead their cause unless they were armed 
svirh irresistible physical force. In that pleading, that attack and defense, 
all sects were weakened, all dogmas; and a century after Luther’s exaltation 
of faith Francis Bacon proclaimed that knowledge is pow'er. In that same 
seventeenth century thinkers like Descartes, HoWs, Spinoza, and Locke 
offered philosophy as a substitute or basis for religion. In the eighteenth 
century Helvetius, Holbach, and La jMetfric proclaimed open atheism, 
and \’'oltaire was called a bigot because he believed in God This was the 
challenge that Christlanitj' faced, in a crisis far more profound than the de¬ 
bate benveen the Catholic and the Protestant version of the medieval creed. 
The effort of Christkiiity to sumve Copernicus and Darwin is the basic 
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drama iif the last three hundred yca«. WTiat are the struggles of states and 
classes beside that Armageddon of the soul?" 

And now, as we look back over the meandering narrative of these thou¬ 
sand pages, we perceive that our sympathy can go to all the combatants. We 
can understand the anger of l^uther at Roman corruption and dominance, the 
reluctance of German princes to see German coUecrions fatten Italy, the 
resolve of Calvin and Knox to build model moral communities, the desire of 
Henry VIII for an heir, and for authority in his own realm. But we can 
understand, too, the hopes of Erasmus for a reform that would not poison 
Christendom svith hatred; and we can fed the dismay of devout Roman pre- 
latcs like Contarini at the prospective dismemberment of a Church that for 
centuries had been the nurse and custodian of W'estem civilization, and was 
still the Strongest bulwark :^nsr itnmorality, chaos, and despair. 

Nothing of all these efforts was lost. The individual succumbs, but he 
does not ^e if he has left something to mankind. Protestantism, in rime, 
helped to regenerate the moral life of Europe, and the Church purified her¬ 
self into an organization politically weaker but monilly stronger than be¬ 
fore. One lesson emerges above the smoke of the battle: a religion is at its 
best w hen it must live with competition; it tends to intolerance when and 
where it is unchallenged and supreme. The greatest gift of the Reformation 
was to provide Europe and America with that competition of faiths which 
puts each on its mettle, cautions it to tolerance, and gives to our frail minds 
the zest and rest of freedom. 
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Ajchen, Germany, ipf4, 156^ cathcdml. if4 

Abaqflp Khffn ^56+ 

x\bbaie, Niccolo deU" (^a 1511-71), 8^3+ 

8if^ 

AbbeviUe, France* 581 chorch nf St. Wiilfram 

(i4S£i}, 9^ 

Abti-fr-Rahman^ Sa^di (iS96-ifi5fi?« ^5 
Aboard, Ferer (IS379-1141)* 5, 

Aberdeen, Scodaiid, university, 6<>| 
Abrabanelp Isauc (1437-1503), 107, 117, i5i + 
741'74J 

Abrabancl, Judah Leon ttL 1535), 74* 
Abrabanel, Samuel (1473-? 1550). 74^ 
absentee bodlordisni, 569 
absoluDon^ 11 

absolutism, zjj, 4481 571* 379^ 9^4 

absuardons, 347, 148 
Abu-Abd-Albtii* •'Az-Zaghrar 
Abu-ai-Fida (1173-1330, 689^^690 
Abu-aL Hasan of Granada (1480), iei-103 
Abu Sa'id (Timnrid Sulran: 1451-69), 666, 
676 

Abula^v Samuel id. ij&p), i«j 
A bjissinia, 191, 195 
academy of acbokre, 90 
AcaTnaiua, 179 

Aceuvacioii, Act of (15^9), 544 

acmbacSp 114 
Acta Ptfif/r, 914 

Acuna, Antonio de (1510)* 65B 

CGiketanca (EcasntuK 173“! 74, 

i75t So? 

Adamites^ sect, 71 
Ada^dief, x^exis, 654, 656 
Aden, 195 

Adolf of Nassau (146^), 159, 331 
Adaratipn of ^be Lamb, The (vaii Eyck), rjr, 

tji* 

Adrct. Solomon ben Abraham ben (1135- 
1310). 741, 744, 745 

Adrian \T, Pope (ijii-ij), 175-276, 185^ 191, 
357, 360. jSo* 434* 44a. 614- 638, 51^; 

quoted, 381, 433 

Adrianople, 63, 179^ iBi^ 1S6, 680 
Adrladc, 178, 187 
adulteration, 304 

adultery, 70, 7a, m, 47^474^ 4^. J19. 7<*' 762 
Acgran, Tuddah control, 299 
Aeneas Sylvius, jee Piua II 
Actolia, 179 

Alfonso TV. King of Portugal {1325-57). ^9^ 


A^nnso V, King of Portugal {1438-^1)+ soj^ 
259 

Africa. 191, 19^-^^ drciimnaT.igability. 
1591 160 

Africa, Moslem^ luj 
Africat, West. 664 

Aftieae, Deieripfio (Leo Afticanus), S64 
age, expectadon (i34Ct), 39 
Agenok, France, 68 
A^nconrt, battle of (1415)1 70^ 106 
agnostidam, 3, B6j 

Agobard of Lyons, Sabt (779-840), 232 
Agricola, Alexander {i446?-i3o6K 771 
Agricola. Gcoiy (1494-1555).. 75*'7Jip 
quoted, 751. Be iv^tura fotnlium, 864; 
De re metaUka. 754, 864 
Agricola, Rudolphus (1443-85)* 129, jai 
agncidnire, 14, 38, 90, 26^ 572 
Agrippp. Henry Gomeltus (i 487 -i 5M)« 

855, 876; ^uofrd. 853* 854; OfrOJilt Fbl- 
iosopby^ 853 s On the Uncertamty of ite 
Scierrces^ B54 

Ahmad ibn Uw^aya Jatnlr* Sultan [1301-93^ 
1405-9). 673 

Ahniad Pasha (d. 1496)1 681 
Ahmedi of Savas (c, 1334-1413), Ahximdcr, 
Boak oL 682 
Aiffuesmortc^h 6 q 

Aifiy, Firm: d' (1350^1+20), 73, 1409 
Tt'mndi^ 259 
Abe, C^rmany* J^S 

Ais-en-ProvertcCp France. 76, 505, 515S 
xAkhmet Kban (1480), 652* 653 
Alamo. AioroccOp aoz 
xAlbania, 178, 179, iSi, 187 
Albert Ti, Holy Roman r.fnperor (i4|8»4o), 
15a 

Athm III, Duke of Saxony (1464-85). 339* 
Albert of ^ony (1364). 141 
AlbemLS Magnus tii9^?-i*®«)t MA 155 
Albtgcnsiam. 153* 216, 423 
Albo, Joseph (dx 1444)* Ftmditwentai Frw- 
cip/ex. 746 

Albrecht. CcKtnt of Hohenlobe (ipf), 380 
Albrecht (Albcn), Duke of Prussia (i49c^ 
1568), 413. 439, 61B 
Albrecht Aldbiades {1531-57)+ 455 
Albrecht of Braodenharg. Ar^bkhop of 
Alflinz {1490-1545)^ 310. 327* 33Bp 341, 356, 
3S9t 440 

Albret, Henri (i 503-55) ^ 498+ 507 
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Aibrrt, Jwnnc il' (1518-71)* -KjS. 7^' 
AJbiii]ucrqKCp Affonsa de 


Alcali, Spain* Unlveniiy* “J- ^57 

iJchemy, tju iJ4* ^ 4 *. *77 
Alcuin (7^5-804), iJ; 

AJdiiifi press, y^4 

Aleandcr* Jerome {14^0^154^^" 

360, 361-363;, 43 43*1 444 f 445 t 

8^,8; qjioitd, ^59 , , ^ 

Menton, Chaika Duke of 5«9 

Alcn^on, French acquimnon, 92 
.Vleppa, 673 

vVlexander lU, ^ 

Alexander V, ann-popc (,1409-10), 9 
Alexander VT, Pope (1491^1503), 13, 14, 19. 
91, 94, si4i 199. i^5t 33*1 


4 f 0 , 4 *^ 7 ** . . .. 

Alexander, Gnsii Prince of Uihuansa (15WK 


.^iexoWifrr, Foo^r of (Nizarm), 6S; 

Alexandria, Egypt, 676, 710 
Alexandrov^b, RiUssia^ ^5® 

Akxk, St^ iMetiopolitan of M« 5 co\^' 

*354-7^5^ ^ , a, i,l 

\]foiiio V, Kinp of Angoti I[i385-i4j«), 93 

Alfonso K, King of Castfle and Leon {125*™ 
King nf Gadlc (jjji-jo), 197, 


Alforwa [. the Magnainmiitis* King of Naples 

(1443-5*^?! ^3^ 

Algeria, 696, 710 
Algiers, 6^, 73^ 

All-Shah (i3i*K 

AljnbaiTOta, PnmiBal 19: 

coinmon^ 193 
(Ptolemy), 239 

J-Malik al NasJz {i 38 i- 99>^ ^ 7 h *7^ 
AlTfuttta^^h pt^pcijmrn (Tacuto)^ 743 
ulmaniics, aarrological predictinns, Sjn 
Almena. Granada* lei 
aipliiibct, French, 885 

Atace* 13^1 39* 

Alnui, Kibas fiL 1488), 3^7 
Altdorfer, Alhrecln (T4&>-if3ttK Bjj, Bjoi 
Jijttlff' of /Irfreia flVturuch) 8361 /£eit rfw 
f/rgfrf to I Berlin) 836; Sf, Grorge 

(.Mnnich), H36 „ f - a 

Alm-r Fernando Alvarc-^* Duke nf 
? 1^87), 453 ' 921 ^ ^ 

\jTarado, Pedro Je (i49j?-J34i)+ 865 
Amadecw V\lh Dnke of Savoy 
set Fdli V 

AmuMs ds GdiFj fUibeira), iw, i^h i* 4 - 


115, 

Amaaton mcr, ^ ^ ^ 

Amhenrer, Chratjopher (1500-^1), 836; 

Chjrkj V (lilk Museum), Fortr^ff 
of e Afm fChicago), R3A 


.An^lxiisc, CItailcs d' (m?)). 97^ 9® 

Ambtiise, CjtJorgiRi (14^^1510^ 95 t 9^i 97'» 
gS 

AtnboisCi 492; ^□)^l lodge, 97, 496 
Aniboise, ^hool of, 98 
Ameiif Jakob, 401* 

Aincrbach, BoiiifacLiw (i496/-j|Aa), 431 
Amcrbaicli, Harts (1444-' ! 513)1 159, 43* 
Anwiicai Declaration of Independence, 15js 
discoxedes* first hiaor^' of. ^15; dtsemm, 
16, 194+ 332 

ATnerica, Sooth, W South America 
Amedca, Spanish, a 16, 864, 924 
Amiens^ f9, 80, 911 5061 Cathedral, 79, 99 
Ainar Sluscii], 671 
Andsh Mennonites^ fOi* 
anionilisiii, 322 
.fHiOijrf (Ronsard), 809 
Amsdorf, Nicholas Ton {(483-1^65), 393 
Aitisierdam, flotknd, 14+, 400, 47^, 633, 736 
.Annirath, se^ Murad 
amtisements, 114, 198 
Amyot, JaetjUds 49?, 79 ^ 

Ariabaptiscs, 129, 294i 37 ^^ 3?5-^o*i 4 *p« 

4:3, 414, 43fp 44*^ 44^' 4^h 4^- 
J97, 6on, 614^ 6|3, 6 j 5, 786, Sit 
anarchism, |a, 170 
Anatnha, 179, iBi„ 66j 
anatomy, 145 
.Ancona., Italy^ 70j 

.AnEmm Moor, ^otlami* battle (1545)+ fV 
Andalujda, 117 
Anddot* Fnmgois ^ 3 i 
Andreac, Urnrentius (i483-i5;z7, 615 
-Andrcac, A'alentin li586--i654J, quoted, 476 
.VndixvL- 111 * Kirig of Hungary (1190-1301), 
T84 

.Andronjeua N <ijft!>-i33iL 175 
A net* France, Bicjec mansaon^ jan 
Angela, Saint (1470-1540), 90a 
Vngdus, 90 

Anghicri!, Pietro Alartire d', fee Peter Alanj’r 
Anglican Afticlts of Rdigtnn, 787 
AngUoin Church, 547, 548, 579, 390 
Angia-Soaun, e^'olution intn Fnglish* 45 
Ango. Robe FT (1493), 96 
Artgoulenic* duchyi 38* 93 ^ 491 
Anpminwk, 68 

Anhalt, Germany* 454, 4781 Duke of Anlish 
Rug, 701 

eniJFfiiirm, Hiitorij fGesner)* 86fl 
animak, trials and executions, 71 
Anpui. duchy , 58, gz, 491, 310 
.\njou, Duke of, fee Lotrijs I 
Arikarit Turkeys 181, 674 
aniures, 7, ir* 215, ^46. 347, 561 
Annr, vstife n( Fcnlimindl t (1511), 301 
Anne dc Pi^jelieii £1308-^]!^ 491. 512* 3***' 
^*5 

Antic cif Beauten (1460^1311), 93, 98 
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Aimc of Buhciruti, Queen of Engljind (15^2- 
94>« A 

Arme of Brittany^ Quetii of Fnin.i?c (*493- 

J514). 9 h 49 » 

Amie of OcvH £tJi5-J7)i fTJ 
Anne of V’ere, Lady, 273 ^ 374 
Antichria; J4, 164* jiS, |45p 459, 471 

;mliE:lertCdli^ JO, J2^ 15J, |ji, 3.45, 

544t 

iinti-Scmiusfiit 19^, 390^ 411^ 717 
Aniuinc de Bourbai]^ 511 
Anrwerp, Belgium, 5B, 199, 47i. 

^Jh 7i+; Cathedral iijji-(474K ijo, 
Sl jACt[ucs Chuitlt, I j6i town hall, R46 
Apelles (4th ccntiari- E£,), jiy 
A|»an^ Fctcj (1501-52)^ 866-8^^7 
Apocalypse, 37a, 596^ ^ 

ApoUomus of Ptrgi (Jtd Century bjl;, 
CimwTj, 849 

Apohgie pant H^adoti (Lricnncl* 
Apostolic Oiurchp 169 
App^eals, Statute of 5+7 

AppcDzeli, SftiKerland, 596, 4J03, 43 a 
aqueduct, “Futty Arches," 716 
Aquinas, Thomas fiiS5?-74>, ^141, 1471 

150, 154, iSj. 74f, 757. 9J9i Tbso- 

iogic^, 919 
Arabia, 6B1 

Aragon, 197^ =<5^ 

Aitniga, Swedeit, 146 
yJrcfr-lFirdcriWj The (Parttcckus)i B76 
Arcbetelcs 41)6 

Archimedes (187?-213 848, Bjfi 

architects^ Gertnait^ jo6 
amhiieimirej civil 79-SD, 846; domesde, 

jod; ecdcsiasdcalp 79, 96, tj4-ijj, 33a~iii, 
ijdp 3,06^ £49^ 660, 811, BjV; EngLind, 138, 
France, 812, Germany, 835; 

ItaUan iiiEjence, 96-97 s Moslem PersiAn^ 6«j; 
mosques, 677, 684-6B6; Rasaaii, 649-650, 660; 
SaraeetiiCt 331 ^ Spain, iny~izi 
Arthki’etuTe^ Tre^ias on (nrlorme), HiK 
Arcbhitmra, Opers di fScrlifd+ B16 
Androboldo, Gio^unni, 627 
Arctic, 653 

Aretino, Pietro f i493-i5;6)* 760, S91 
Argentina, 865 

Arp'ropcmlois, juhinnes (i4i6.^-?i4B6?, 1^3, 

in 

A-dans, 384 

.Arisnrehui of Satruos (310-330 bj;.), 856, 86u 
ArismteUaniST 176 

.^njT^rti'irite aahttsdvcnionei (tLuniis), H84 
Aristotle (384-312 B.CL), J17* 19J, £ 36 , 3 ^ 8 , 241, 
346, 3471 1^. 370^ 74 +- 74 Ji 746. »fl?-«S4 

Aritbjtttricj mftfgTfl (S^fcli, 855 
Arkhangelsk, 655 
Armagnac, France, 58 
Amupnac party, 126 
Armenia, 673 


AmdtiJ^r^ peasantii, 730 
lUtitar, 6B8 

anus equipment, 182+ 709 

army,, fim standing, in Europe (14^9)^ ^ 

Amec'S, Atftoine, 4B1 

Arnold of Brescia ^5 

AroouiUct, Baltlmsar (jyfi), 

Arran, James Stewart, ^rl of (d_ 15963, 606 
Arras^ Fkndcr^ 91+ 9 ^. ^31 

arrows, 671 

art- Astadc Iiilani^ 684-688, banK|ue+ 933; Bur- 
gundy, 130-1341 Bj^ntinc, J 7 ^^ 77 f sB^i 
C^thQhdsm+ Chinese, 687^ Omreh 

function, 6 * e 8 , Soj France, 7y-8i, 83 3 ^ 

Germany, 154-156, ioS-jti\ OodiiCt S-U 
Greece, "t77i Hebraeo-Mooiish, 300; hieratic 
style, 177; Hiingstn^ 184, 189; Italkn in¬ 
fluence, So, 9S+ 1371 Italy, 31J; t^owlaniL., 
1^6-142, 8ji; Alocu^ influence, 322; MiM- 
iem, 677, S20i Persia^ 7005 Poland, 173-17+^ 
Porrupl, 192, 195-196; prc-Cfiristian, 16; 
rtalisric, 156; Serbian, 179? Spain, 

«43 

ajT cniftSj Germany, 835 
Artevcldc, Jacob (1390?-! 345), 62-65 
iirchriris, gold cate, =31 
Arxhur, snn of Heniy' \' 1 J (1487-1503), 535 
artillery, 6j 
artists, German, 306 
Aimis, 58^ 91^ 93, t 36 , 510 
Arundel, Richatd, Earl of (1346-97), 56, 57 
Arundel, Thoniai, Archbishop <1353-14]4), 
it 5 . J 33 
asceticism, 199 

xAscham, Roger (1515-68), 761 
Ailicr, Jakob ben (1170-1349), 73^719 
xAaa, 6764. S65-866 

Ada Minor, 181+ 663, 673, 67S, 710 
Askc, Riobird, 366 
Aske^v, Auric, S77 

j^ijcrpcw of ti^fl SiWFi JSiJcraweiTtf AgaiFirt 

Mjartitt Lttther (Henry V 1 TT)+ 532 
Aiuor^ Spain, 221 
Astrakhan, Russia, 655^ ^75 

astnjlogv^ 73-74. 230-23I1 ^54, 259, 140, 255, 
420, 477, 850-851 
astroTioEiiECol ph]r"dcsi, 241 
astrondnilcal tables, 743 
astronomy, 330, 138, 239, 24a, 241, 420, 676, 
689, 745, 744, 855; Q^pemioan, 839; geo¬ 
centric, 856, 863: hclEEscenrric, 856-857, 862. 
mj 

nthEcmi, 52S, 571, 395, 881, 939 
Athcoji, Greece, 177,. 186 
Adanaoe, publishers,. 427 
AtEEittc ocean, no, 240, 259, 299, 867 
Atirh+ France, 60, 99 
Audit, French Bureaq of, 338 
Audtey, Thofnas (1408-1544), 547 
Auj^ctupicgtl (Rcuchlin),^ 314 
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Augmcntiiicms, Court of, 564 
Au^sburgf GcfitLaii3r% 144+ *5^ 

397^ iq 8, 399, J97, 3@tfc 413i 4^ 

454. 7^7t Confessioii {1530)* 4^4 t 44 Jp 44“^ 

Di« * 

4rSi chapel. 306; Fug- 

gereit Recess (lyj&K 444 
\ugiisnnc, Sl (354-430I1 4^5 

ALigustiniatts, 19, Erafuirs, J J9, 

343, m. Wimoberg Congregation ^ 
banded, 366 

Aogustn-^ EJeetDt of Samoy (1533“®^^' 45 

Aunisp ^ i 

fiuricnlat confession^ jjt 37* 37** 37" 
Anstnerlia^ 39ft 
Austin Canons, B99 

Austrk, 143+ 147- 3®^ T®*! German 

empire, sepanmon. 300; pcasmr rtco c 
391; Swiss Caihohc cantons aJ- 

Uonce, 411 

Aiistro-Hnngaiian Empire, iHf 
authors, pvmcntt 157 
joito-da-ft, 11J. 114- ^ 

autos, acts, I 95 t SlJ* ®*7 
Auvergne. France* j8 
Aujcerfe, Fntnce, rathedraJ iijsyh 79 
AvrIca. Gostanza iF (lyioJi ®93 
Avalos, Fernanda. MarqoJs of Peacara (1469- 
i5i5), jofl 

AVerrors, ibn Rniihd (its 6^3^ i«. JJ5> 744. 

74S . . 

Averttiisdc sitepnevon. 152 
Avicenna (930-1037), BjJt Ajmirn, 86g 
Avignon. France, Holy See^ ^ 8.^ ^ 4 ®i 13 ^ 

Avitt Spain, chnrch nf Santo TntnM, 
Aiiffttma Erimd {Erasmiii), 430 
Ay«hfl. Stilcanst, 101 
Azetbajjan, (V7J. ^73^ 7^ 

Azores* 193, 

Altec Empire 3*5 

Raalbeeh, 67 j 

BRhur, Zahir tid-Din Mutiammad (1483-15*0', 
emperor of india 1336-30)+ 

Ciipmify of rfre C^rrfr, Tire 

rl.other), 359 

Bach. Johann Sebatian (1685-1750)* 77a, 778 
Backoffcfi* Itans 1465-15i9>< 

Bacon. Francis (1561-1616], 45, loS, 151, 713. 

838, B69* 9ij+ 939 

Bacon. Roger (1114?-^)^ 

Badhy^ John (1410), nS 
Ikden, Germany, 391* 478 
Batlen-Badcn. Gennany, jqi 
fiadia* Tommaw. 897 
Baghdad 663. 6A4, 673, 693* 7™. 713 
Balf, AniDinc dc (i53^“®9^i ^ 

Boinham* James id. 1531)* 

Baisookur Alina, 687 


Bajazet b Sultan (1399-1401), 180-iGi, 185, 
673, 674, 6Ba+ 711^ qnoitfd, 679 
Baiajct 11 + Snliaii (1^1-1511), 

686, 736 

Balboa, VflsctJ Nunez dc (i 4 ?f-Ui 7 K ^*9 
Baieares, 197, 116 

Balkanst i7#-fltt <83. 183+ 186, 679. 680. 7^ 
Balkh, 63 69$ 

Bad, John id. 1381), 36. 40-41, 4^, 4 j- 47 
Balhol, Edward {i 333 “ 57 >. ^ 

Bahnes, Abraham de <d 1514), 741 
Baltic Sea* 144. ^ 7 ®^ *99- 6^9* <256 
Bamberg, Gerrnany, 147. 3®9. J 93 

bank deposits, guaranteed. 198 
banking, 631, 718, 754 

Bannockbum. Scodand* bacde (1314)* 17. ^ 
baptism, 366. 376, *95. 59*^. ^ 

BapthrESp 40 r, 401 

Baqi+ Mahmud Abdu'l (1516-1600)+ 7 ^ 4 i 
i^uotfd, 714-7*^5 

Barbari* Jacopo de' (1440?-? 1516), 313 
barbaiians, 766 

Barbarossa t Homsh CT473?-i5ia)* 696 
Barbamsva II, Khair cd-Din ( i466?-t546)^ 514. 
J13, 516, 

B^arossa^ Frederick, jce Frederick I 
barber surgeons, 14^^44^ ®74 

Bircelona^ Spain, 197, 198, iiS, 114; eathedrjl,. 

1 ] 0 >' 31 I 

Barcelona, Treat)' of (15^9)+ 540 
Bardayt Alexander (1471^^1551), tti* 
Barefoot Friats, 384 
Ramabites, 900 
Banter, Ejigbnd+ 107 

Barquq ab&hlr, Sulran (1*90-141 a >+ 677. 69a 
Barros, Jo5n dc (1496-1570), 8if 
Barton, Eiiiabctb {1506?-34), 347, 357 
Basel. Switzerland, 147, 154. 156, 159, 396, 40*. 
4S0, 431, 4*6 j Council, ir, 11* 170+ 41*1 

719, SI4J , 917^ 918, 9*0; on^vcmt)^ 786 
Basques, 197 
bastardy, 117^ 30* 

BaiaEh^', Pucrijp!, Ssuira Maxia da Victoria 
churcrh^ 191 
Bath, I'jigknd, 1 [8 
Bath uf Blood, StDckhulm^ ftii, 614 
bathiilg, 198* 144, 303+ 64S, 665+ 711, 768 
Balt, James (1300), 174 
Barrier of fh<! Lard (btn Gcraoni, 745 
Bito Khan (d, 1255)+ 647 
Bandiicourt, Captain (1419)* 81 
Baumgattnef, Franz, 397 
Baiun^irmcr, Hieronymus, (1536)* 439 
Bavarta, Germi^T 147. *89, 455 
Ba^-ard, Piem Terrail* ^ev^kr de (*473-" 
1534), 9+p 303, 306-507, 308 
Bayer, Christian* 443 
Baylf, Pierre S i 647-1706V, 501 
Beaton* Divdd, Cardinal (1494-1546)* 603+ 6of. 
6q6, 607^ 60a 
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Bearon, Junes, Archbishop (1470?-1539), 607 
Beatrice of Aragon (1476)+ iSfl 
BeatnV, Queea of Portugal <i|8i>p 
Beauchamp^ Richard dc (1381-1439)1 119* lai 
Beaufort^ Fraaciip 491 
Beaugcncy, Ptance, 84 
Beaune, France, hospital (1443^* ®^+ 
Beanneve^, Ariiire (fl. 13^0-1403). So 
Beauvais, France, 91, 99, Cathcdfal lifocK^ai), 
g6p &11, 829 

Beauval, Firmin de (13MK ^3* 

Bedford, Dulce */• ree John of Lancaster 
Eegardi, Phjlipt 83a 
beggars, 39, 72, 474, 571, 382 
'‘Beggars, The Stipplication of rIseV’ 343 
Begirds ihy group), iil^ 1*9^ 3 "^ 

Beguincs (la)' group), 128 
Behalm^ Marciti (1459?-? ^ 4 ^ 

Beham, Oailie, 815 

Bekm, Poffugai, mnnastefy of Santa .Maria, 
196, 84^ 

Belgrade, Hungary, 179, ifljt 44J, 703 
Bcliay, Guillaume du (1491-1343), 5041 796 
BellaVt du (r49i-i5(5o), 544? 797i 

BclW, Joachim du (1322-60), 301, 80S, 809, 
813, 826^ Df/™rc ei zilustroiion de h 
frJMfoyje, B09 

ddffie rimf Lj (Chartict), 77 

Brlleau^ Remy (r5i8-77>i SoS 
Bcilioi, Gentile {1429?-! 307), 6S^, 687^ 715 
Bcllln/una, Swtzerlandt 403 
BcUoc, Hikirc [ 1870-1933), 603 
helk, casting, 136 
IScIcHi^ Pierre Cl Sl7^^if)t S68 
Beinbo, Pietro (1470-1547), 470, 896 
Bcnederto da Maiano ti44=-97)^ 18S 

Bciiedici XIU Pope (1334-1)41)1 >5*^ 7)^ 

Benedict Xlll, anti-pope (1394-1423), 9. 10 
Benedict XV, Pope (1914^22)* 8ri 
Benedictines^ 20, 136, 329, 899 
benefices, mulrlplc, 19, 501^ J45, 899 
Berab, Jakob (^474-1546). 736, 737 
Berbers, 198 
Bergamo, Lmlyr 
Berkeley, Sk Edwird, 48 
Berkcle'v, George (3685-3733J. 251 
BcHicbingen, Gntz von (44^1-1562), 299, 387^ 

BcHin, Gcnrein>\ 443 
HeitnejOp Baitojonic (d. 149^)1 223 
Bern, Sviitzcrland, 14A, 396, 403, 410, 467 
Benubc], Domenico (1495), 93* 823 
Bernardino of Fchrc (e 4;9-94), 721 
Bernardino of Siciia, Saint (1380-1444?, 15^ 
quofed, 16 

Bemerv John, Lord (1467-1333), 816 
Beminj, Gtovamit (159^1680), 8 30 
Berquin, Louk de (1489-1329), 503, 304 
Berrngucte, Alonui (r. t48i>-r5fiiS, 843^ 847* 
R48 


BerruguettH Pedm ic. 1430-1504), 313,, 845^ 
S47, 848 

Bcrty, Duke of, jce Charles, Duke of Betrv' 
(1446-72); John, Duke of Berry' (^34*- 
1416) 

Bertbclicr, Pbkibert (1553)+ 4 ®i 
Bciiiielot, Gillcs 824 

Bernnoro, Obadiah (14^?^ 710 
Bessadon, Joannes (1403-71), 176 
Beai£Tcrczeban>'a, Hungary, 189 
bctrodiak, J12 

Bern, Giovanni di Giusto (1485-1549), 830 
B^e, Theodore dc (15x9-1608)* 47'- 4^6-4871 
4J8S* 489, 614 

Bihhiena* Berrurdo (1470-1521), Ca^Jie^frir, Si r 
Bible L auihcnddiy , 332, 370-174 Authorracd 
V^ersion (j6it>t 534; ComplutensTan Poly¬ 
glot, 235; Gmac Biblep 571; Luther's mn^- 
Ltion, 368-369; piranioLinr authorny, 349; 
text, interpreting, 366; crjnslations, 3^57^ 
75, [34, 320, 368-369, 485, 4B6, 302, 533. 534t 
556V f7t, ^*35, 618, 6)0, 9141 Vulgate, 225, 
272* 283, 283, 310, 929 
BiMj p4ii^pfrrtffn^ jiS 
bibliola^% 302 

Bibliotheca Curk Uia* Budj, 1H9 
Bibliatbtci imh^rsslii (Gesner), S68 
Biblioth^ue Narjonak, pTance, 68^ 786 

big^nsy, 449. 7^^ 

Bigtirre, France, 

fE]h7;ad, Kuml oi-Qiin (r* T440-C* 1513)* 681, 
6I7-6S8, 699, 701 
bills pf eschange* 198 
BiLricy, Tlhntiias {T495r-[3)i), 53a, 549 
bitJogj', 867-869 
Biscay, Bay of, 61 
bishops, appointment, 547 
bkhop' couns, 30 

BLoefc Death, 39, 64, 145, 144, i4-h 15^- * 7 ^ 
6«9, 690, 724, 715. 7 }^ 7 V- 75*^ 

filiEk Prince, jce Edi^ ard 
Black Sea, 177^ 178, [82, 680 
Bbckbcath, Lnndori, no 
Bbnche of Bourbon fd, 1361), 197 
Bbnche of Navaitt, On^^cri of FrancE {1331^ 
sy^S)* 6j 

Blamiraia, Gmrgio 48S, 630 

bbipheniy* 206, 421+ 47-h 4^ 

Bhit the Momnoiii Rfgwfjmf nf 

ir^wfc?? (Knox), 6 ii-6b 3 
bliiii furnaces, 144, 24t 
Bkda^ friar, 3:0 
blEKrk urLndng, E58 

Blub, France* 58, 92* 102; L tcLtrau* 97, 496, 814 
blood: pulmonarv' drctibtiEm, 480-481* 689, 
87 2 i puriiy of, 639 
Blount, Eli:zabcrh* 337 
blue laws, 738 

Doabdil, Moofisb King of Granada (14S1-83, 

i4i(6-9i ), loj-ioj 
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BobadflliU Frantis^'u de (d. 26^-166+ 167 

BobadUk, Nkolns 
BoblingEn-p Oemmny, 5^1 
Bocc^cctQ, Giovaimi 4*. ^4^ ^=4i 

Deframrran. 5x1^ J4* FiiaffrsiO^ ^2 

Tcschie, 54 

Boccadorn, I^Tncnaco Bemabcj fd. 97 
Bocher. Joan^ 

Bodlebn Libnr\\ 

Bcitfi* Guillermo (r4iea)4 ztt 
Bobeima: cbivalr\% 161; nvil war, 31; Dice of 
□ccTOR, 147; Citimiii empire, sepamtioELj 
300; G’Cnnan settlers, 169; Holy Rmmii 
Empire, 141!;; Jlussate revolt. 133; Peioe- 
KfMkQ, 6 i% 1^31 j mdfil hostility, 1632 revo- 
lunoEL (1445-36)^ *67-171; sepwTi&uii ffom 
piipcy, ij 

BohemLui Birthrcn, 650, 631 

BohJer, Thomas (ijij), 8:4 

Bdhm, Hans *95 

Boiadorp AfnE^a^ eqj 

Bokhars, 6A3, 671+ 676 

Boleslav V, King of PoEdnd (1117-70) ^ 

BolejTi, Anne (1507-46?, m-Ut. 541 . 54*. 

U 7 , f 4 ^. SS^ ^^7 
Bokjm, Marv^ n?- 53® 

Bolcvn, Sir Irhomas (1477^14391}, 537, 560 
Bolingbroltc, Heniy' Mte Henn." 

rv^ of Engldnd 

Bologna, Tialy, 507; Univeraity, J14, 7^ 
Rolscc, Jerome, 477 
Bona, 6g8 

BotupUTC, Joseph (1768-11^144), 115* 
UenaT-enmnu Giovanni di Fidamta fiiai-74lp 
246 

Bonfils. Jmnunilfil (/f, rjya)^ 743 
Bonfitii, Ajitonio 114*7-1401), eB^ 

BonifaLtp Saim (680-744), 131 
Boniface VTIl, Pope {12^-130>>, 6 , 35^ 14^ 
Ip. 

Eouiface [X, Pnpe fT309"i4O4U 9, ij 

StippiiCiitiQn du pauph dr t'rmce 
ju Tffi £tmtrf h fmpr (DulmLi}, jji 
Bonner, t'dtnnnd ([joa?-*^), yftj, 389, 590, 
ygd, f 97 p 

Fkinnlvird, Francois de fi496-(j7o>, 467, 463^. 

Bonnivet, Gnilldunic de (r. i48fl-rji^), 494* 
497, 49 «, 49^, ;n8 
BonEcmps, Pierre (1304-68), 830 
Boole of Gewnmuo Prayer, 6 i5p FSrst. 580; 
Second, 5S3 

EViMnk of HcrtiTfi, BOp 81 
Hoot of Khjgj (Firdaod), 687 
Imilcs JS7. burning, 324, 35^357^ 

jfi3i 739^ Germany, 36^* 784; 

Hebrew, nippresaon, 313-314; iHistraricip, 
309; indca of prohibtted^ 414, 861, 863, 914; 
Luther's, dismbution, magic, 131; 

Persia, 666 


Bora, Catherine von, wife of Martin Lurber 

(1499^1551), 407. 

Bordtidux 62, 69, BS, jo6; Cathedml (1320^^). 
79 

Borgki Ca^ar, (1475-1507), 13, 95 
Burgfd, Sc. Francis (i5[o-7^>, 913-914 
Bdtgia, Rodrigo, rer Alexander VI 
Borgdgoom. Theodoric, ^44 
Borgnria^ FeUpe dc ifi. 150^-35)^ 847 
Borromeo, Charles (1538-&4), 781, 8^697 
Boscan, Joan (1493?-!341), B16 
Bosch, Hicmn^^Tniis ( e 45c?-1516), 73, r^o-r^i, 
Hji; Aiii/nmvti of ib£ Ma^t tMaElrid, Nrw^ 
Yodcit 140; Hay Rid^ (Escorial), 140; 
NatTL-iry (Cologne)^ 14a; Pifositm of 
iJ^'orW (Escoridl), 141; TcmptotioTir of St. 
Ambotiy (Lisbon, Cleveland), 140 
Bosnia, 178, 179, rBo, 18s, 1B4, tB 6 
Bfispoim^ 663 

Boswell, James (1740-95), 31B 
Boswonh Fidd, baitie (£485?, loB 
boDinyp 142 p 74^, 867-868 
Boulogfie, Frenre, 377, 581, 583 
Bourbem, Cardinal of, 91 
Bourbon, France, 58 

Bourihchnn, Jean (1508) , 99; Lei teurei tf- 
Arme de Bretagne (1508), 93, 98 
RiHirg, Aoiic do, 511 
boufgei, 80, loi, 5E56i Coem: beraw, 74 
Bourre+ Jcaji fi46a>| 97 
Bouts, Dirk (Dierik^ c, 1410-75)+ 136-137; 
Ljjf Swpper (Si. Pierie* Louvain)^ 136; 
Martyrdom of St. Erjumif (Sl Souveur, 
Bruges), 137 

Bowes, Mr^. Elizabeth, 609^ 610 
Boyars, OiuTicii of, 651 
Bmbint^ 58, 59, i^6, 142 

Rracdolmi, Poggin (1380-1459), 167+ 3:0-321 
Eradwardine, TTiornas (ii90?-i;49)p *38 
Brahe, Tycho (1546-1601 >, 861+ 96 ^ 
Braxidenbiir^, Germany, 144. 145+ 147+ 171, 356, 
4J3+ 454, 478 

Brant, Sebasriao (i457?-t5ii), 4J3; Narreji- 
tebtff, 316, 326+ 811 

Rrentome, Pierre de Buurdei[|cs, Seigneur dc 
(i 51 f?’’jSi 4 >. 9 h 499 t jai, 7^; Dames 
Gj/aaifer, 491 

Bfask, Hans, 6*4, Cjj, 626 

Brauitsbcrg^ Germany, 630 

Brazil, 194, i64,'i6q 

Bremen. Germany. 147, 297, ^99. 4361 478'. 

FUthaus, 155 
Bresda, Itsfy, 161 

Bteslau, Gemuny, 63, 143, 155^ 197 
Brest, Frafice^ 69 
Bredgn)^ Peace of, 68 
Breton, GtUcs de fd. 1552)+ 0ij 
Breion+ Jean le. 8*4 
Eremon, Sir VViUbin, 539 
Brethren, Anabaptist scct^ 396 
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Brcchn:!! iv( die Common Lifci la^ 75, Ji8, 
iJS. a?!^ 3 ®=- 

Brcdurea of die Free Spirits tiB 
Louis dc (d. 15^1 h fiB 
bjiben, j8, 71, 111, 304, 713, 7% 

Bji^onneE^ Guilkmnc («L 1533)1 5ai-5D3t 5^1 
BWg.iirp Lit, French poct^ BoB^ 809 

Pierre (1478-1321)1 870 
Britain^ fee Fngtdnd 
Brittany, jB, pt, 93 
Bruccn, Tirol, ^89 
Hrocdcrkm, Melchior (1392)^ iji 
Broet, Paschase (1334)1 
Bromyard, John ^350)+ 10 

bronze work, 307 

Bronzino, Agnolci di Cuamo^ ii (1301-72)1 
ViTmi jnd Ciipid^ 813 
Brnsc, Jean de, 512 
Broth^ Qiicen^ Geneva, 459 
Bxntiicts^ of Mercy, 90D 
Broil, France, Church U 50^31)1 ^ B29 

Bnire, iluben {1274-1^29), ^04 
firucghcL Jan (1368-14x5), 83^ 
fini^^el. Aioiia Coecke, 8p 
Brueghel, Piecer, the Elder (1313-49) t 
829, 848; Bimd Leading the Bftnd 

(Naples), 8331 Fall of harm CBnu^s^l, 
8|4 s Gioomy Day (Vlerma), 834^ Hay Har¬ 
vest CCoiJGctioii Prince Lnbkowitzj^ I34; 
liuTiim in tbs Snove (Vienna L B34; Lwf 
of Cookayjis (Munich K B33; Metry Way 
tg the Gaifo^i (Darmstadt), 835; Net tar- 
iandish PTtrvrrbt (Berlin), 133; Reiursi of 
tba Httd (Mcima), 834^ Srortn (Vienna), 
834^ Triwnpb of Dsatb (Aladrid), 83x1 
Wbsat Harvest (New York), 8^4 
BrucghcL Pieter, the Vounger (1564/-? 16^8), 
tit 

Brngoii Beiginm, 58, 59, 69^ 121, it6, 127, 136, 
515, 433; town hall, 130 

Bruna^ Israel (1400-80), 731 
Bninfck, Otto (1488?-! 5^4), 383, B67V ffpr- 
hofUfti vivas koTias^ 868 
Bruno, Giordanu (1548?-] 600), 861 
Bruns^t'ick, Germajiy* 439-, Airhnis, 833 j 
Rarhaos, 133 

Bnisa, Aha Minor, 176, 673, 674, 678, d8t> 
Brusieb, Bclgfam, 58, 65, 117, 13^ djn Notre 
Dame du Sablon churchy 136; Town I iall 
(T444-55>i I JO 

bubonic plague, {9, 64, S74 

Bucer, Altmn (1491-1531), 423, 439, 443, 449, 

4*tp #Si 477+ 479. 4^1 4^ y*5* 5^* 9^^ 
Buckingliam, Edward, Duke of (d Jj2i)„ 53<i 
Buda, Hungary, 185, 188, 189, 139, 440, 441, 
706 

Bode, GulllAnme (1467-1540), 35, 124, 288, 
493, 788, 790, 795 
BolgaHa^ 178, 179, 180, 184 


Buibnr, Jean (1310-78), 8x6, 8x8 
bulletin boards acadeoiic, ^41 
byU%bE$, 198 

BulUnger. ficinricb, (tfu4'-7|), 4091 413+ 477^ 
48-1 _ 489* ®79 

bulls, papal, rj, 14B, 104, 209, 114-215, 2O4, 348, 
3JZ, 454, 697* eatcnmmLmicanofi, 354, 336, 
338; C^ldcn Bull, 151, 155, 1S2, 716^ in¬ 
dulgence, 338;, jewroh convexu, ^tidied, 732 
bundling, 762 

Bitndis^ib^ Bond of the S5ioe, 295, 194^ 361 
Bitreau, Jean, 87, 88 
bureaucracy, 494 

BuigkmairT Hans (1473-1531 )t ^9^, 

840 

BuTgoffmstsTS^ Epistis ta the (Ludier)^ ;86 
Burgos, Castiie^ (97+ 211, m 
Burgundy, 58, 91, iid, n/t 135. 

J13 

Bundan, Jean (if* 1199-^- 1339)1 ^40-^41^ 246, 

231 

^'fiiin dan's ass," 240* 

Burnell, fiisbop Robert id. 129^)^ 30 
Burner, Gilbert (1443-1715}, 534 
burning at the ftaker 2t2^ 214, 215, ii4» 53^^ 
576, 59*'59g. 7J8, 892 

Burning Buib, The (Fminent)» 98 
Burton, Robert (1577-16411), Anatmrty nf 
Melancholy, 274 
Bury St. Edmund, FngEand, 42 
Busbecq, Angicr Ghislain dc fi52a-92:)+ 702, 
769; quoted., 703 
bunons^ use of^ 74 

Byzanrine Enrpiie, m-n^r iSi, 653, 663,703 
Ca Da Mosto, Alvbe da (i432?-i3n), 104 

(^bala, the, 7Z4, 74D, 850 
C^abor, John (1450-98), 1 roi, idi 
dlabot, Sebastian (1476?-1557)1 
Cabral, Goniajo, 193 

Cabral^ Pedro Alvarez (1460}-? 15 26), 194, 269 
Cabrero^ Juan, x6i 
Caecia^ Giovail B. (1535)1, 

Cade, Jack <d. 1450), iio-iii 
eddiz. Marquis of, ;oi 

Cadiz, Spdiru iiS 

C^acn, France, 520; Church of Sr. Pierre 
(1308), 79, S2J 

Canar, Julius (iod-44 mjl), 187 
(3agtiarii Sardinia, 697 
Cahors, Bishop uf (1317), zji 
Cairo, Egvpc* 677, 736 

Csjctan, Tommasn dc Vin, CardLiul (1469- 

Ji7t 547-540 
Cdabria, Italy, 697 

Calais, France, 63^ 65, 68, 69^ 7151, 88* i|6, 5121 

m 

Caiandra (Bibblena), Hri 
cakulns, 743 
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q^cndar: a£troJ(igtoU i^i’, reffjnTi. 140. 

CiUcut, India, 

Spanish conquciitH 81^ 

Colixtus ITT, Pape ti^ 86 

calJJgnphy» i;8, i 566 « joo-^oi 
Colmar, L'oion of (1457), 6 it, 613, 

Colviiu [delecre de Bure, 470 
Colvin, John (i;ttQ-64), 55^ 151^ 16^, 

■»<Hi 4 J|f 778. 

SiJ, 849: quoted, 46t-46j, 461, 464. 483^ 48^, 
R$8; Cd^efj&en/^ 469^ C^ifr/an 

Frfncjpffr ef ibe^ 460-461; Imtitutef, 
460, 461, 467, 473, 477, 4S1, 511, 75js Mass, 
Ctmmiewfary on tbe^ 6^fl 
Cal^inkin, 46J, 475, |ii, 5^ 607, 608, 
6ogi^ 6iOt 615+ 707 

CaimldoLiies;^ B^g 

Combral, Fbnden, 58, 136; Ladicis Peace, 

51 j; Treaiy of, 514, 540 
Cambridge UniverHty, 43, ii 5 » [=3, ^56, 377, 
SlU fjit Sfo- 7«7i King's Cnikge, 335; 
King's College Ctiapcl (1447)^ ngt Bjtj 
rjwftfTJ 744 

Comocfifi (Camocs)^ Luis igii 814 

Cantpeggio, Lorenjo, Capdind (1474?-! 5^9) + 
3 « 3 , 45 ^ 44 J. 5^9^ 54 ^^ 

Compin, Robert (i j75?-i444^^ 

Camck, S65 

Clartaty^ Islands, 261 

C&milo, Efidio, B99 

Qtniiiiu, Ikter {1^31-97)^ gifl 

cannon, 6^*, rfi, 141, 671 

Cano, Gia-mbattism (i5r?i-7g). S73 

Cano^ Juan Scba-stiiin del (d- 1536), R66 

CanOr Ai'IclfiluDt (ijog-do)^ 

canon, clergiytiian. 8^6* 

canon, fugue, 771 

canon kw^ 7^9 

Canierbury', Archbishup of, 111 
Cant-erburv, England, 43, 119; Chnsr Church 
Prioiy^ !ibnir\\ 157; Thanm I Becket 
shHnc, 375, 567 

CittUerbtiry Tjthf fCbantcr), 47; iptoted^ 

J 4 

Cimton, China, 
cantons, Swiss, 1^-147 
CaTWmerc fPrtrarrh)^ Nii 
Cao, Diogo ifi. 14S0-B6), 194 
Cape Breitm TsknJ, 268 
Cape of Good TTo|^, Africa, 194 
Cape \krdc IslaniK 194- 264, 866 
capital offensd, 758 

cupriolum. Sfl. 47 J. 57 J- fT^- 7°?* 751 . 7 J 7 * 7 * 5 J 
cspitalizadon. companies, ^6i 
Capiio, Wolfg^tog Fabriciws f 1478-1^41), 439, 
44}* 479 

Capitbline i^fascuirL, 14 
Capo Blanco, Africa, 193 
Capuchim, 891, ^ 


Caradciiiino, Ambmgifj Foppa (c. 14^3-1326!, 

i»« 

Caroffo, Cajio (dr 1361 >, 891, 931 
CoToffo^ Giovanni ^etro, tee Paul W 
c^aravonsarics, 707 
Caroaosemne, Fronce, 6 a 
Cardan, Jerome (1501-76), 791^ 85a 
fnirdinals^ absentee, 31; selectfon, r8 
Cardinals, College of, 926 
CareUss by Necessity^ 614 
Carew^ Sir Nicholas, 8141 
Carew^ Pctcr^ 593, 591 
Gmnthk, Germany, 144, 147, 194 
Corlos, Dun (1345-68^, 873 
Cirktadt (Andri^ EodcnsTtlji: 1480^-1541), 
! 49 - 35 “p 3^ J(S^, 367, 38]!, 396, 423, 

436, 45 627+ 786^ LtteHiiSf Dc eatmmeh 

frnpjwff, 353 

Garlyie, Thomas (1795-1881)^ Pasj snti Prer- 
fTTf, 57S 

Carmelices, 19, 901^ 905- l>LscalceiL 903, 904, 
905 

Gamcsecchi, Pietro CF5U8-67K 893 

Carpacdo, Vinore (c* 1435^. t 536 )^ 

Carranza, Bartolomc dc (1503—76). 64D-64F 

cartek, 295 

OrtcsianJsin, 747 

Gafthustans, jo^ ii+ 549 

Carder, Jacques (i 494?^! 554), B65 

cmuiTTaphy, 340, 743 

carving, 677 

Casale+ Giovanni, 5^9 

Casimir HI, King of Putand (i353-70) + 173, 

Casinur IV, King of I^knd (1447-92)^ t7i, 
* 73 . 

Casimir, Mstrhgmf of Akace, 393 
Cksimir of Brandenburg, tBo 
C^mir, Statures of, 173 
Cassel, France, 59 
Casrellain, Gen r^es, 15a 
Castelliu^ Sebastian (1515-65), 4K5-486, 614; 
writings, 4S7 

Cistiglione, Baldffssire (1478-1519), The 
CmrtftT, fwy, 742, 7S7, Si6 
Casdic, 191-193* <97. JOf, 114, 324, 128 
Castilho, Joio de ic, 1500), 196 
Casdflon, France, 88 
C^oOp lues dc fi520?-55), tgi 
Catalan Grand Company, 177 
CatatnnJa, Ampon, 197 
Cktcsm-Cambrcsiv, Treaty' of (1559), 5*3 
Cater£bism (Calvin), 469 
GatechuTTienB, Hcrtutc of, 755 
caterpillars, ptctMtununicaring, B^o 
CathaVp Khan of^ :6 j 

Catherine of .Aragon (1485-1556)* 536, jjy- 

}4^ 547 . J48- 55 ^; itittfted, 559 
Catholic Leagutp 410, ^ | j 
"Cithnnc Sovereigns, The,'* 107*, j?! 




Can£orJtznliJi (Xictii^lu ikf 

Ousa^T ^ 5 * 

GitEioUcisiTi, i4flt zi6r W, 4%, ficrfS, + 
641, So6, 910, 929, 91^57 
Cauchdiip PicuTC fd. 1441)^ USi 
cavalry, 70, 70* 
cave pisiGiinp;, 3rj 
Ccxton, TFATlDam ir«-i2i 

Ccbtt, Hlaiid> 06ft 
Cecily William 6^7 

ceiesdal inntinn, ^tfti 

CehttisI Orbh dn the Revoiatj&ns of tte 
(Ccipemicns>i 

CeiertUTVS, t« ide Rojas), 115 
celibacy, clcncal, 11+ zi, 511^ 116^ 440, 614 
Cellini, BenvenurD (i5«]^7i), 49ft, Sii, 813., 
017, $19, 919 

Ccltcs, Conradns <1459-1 joi, 305, ^ri- 

cenwrship,^ 34, 393, 42J, 4^4. 474- 
639, ^33, 639, 749, 

Cctii fa£Wf^/er nom’e^^eJ fwiftc), 7!r, 9*> 

(OcUbainlf 249 

Cntturrt Grcn'^rrrhia (ilundjicd GrievatltcslH 
^7 

Cepeda, Alonzo dt, 900 
ccramit^ ftSS, Ssg 

Cerceau, Jacques A. dc fciift 

Ctrilagnt^ Spinish possession, 91, 94, 227 
Ccn^anics ^vedru, Mi§;uel de {3 547-16 ift), 
116, 215, 905 

Ccrvmi, CordkiisJ (i345)» 9 j8 
O^sarku^ Cafdmal Giuliano 0 t 9 ^i 444 )t 
185, 10^ 

Ccscnfl^ jVtichacK (13x4)^ 14H 
Cesi, Cardinal (1534)+ ^7 
CruCa^ Morocco,. 191 

ChalcDtidvic&t Demetrius ( 1414 --1 y 11 ?, 1: i 

CfiaJons^ tniiict* 506 
Chambers, Dr^ John, 84 j 
Chanibiges, Pierre fd, 1544), S14 
Chambord, Ftance, 496; Goihtc chiicaiL, 835 
Ctumbord, Treat)' of 455. 

ehamhre ijrdfTttfj k, 521 
Cbampaj^e, France, 

Chandos, Sir John Cd, 1370J, 29, m 
Cbanceilor, Richard (d, »5f6), 655 
chansons, 774, 774 
CbnndLly, Fiance, Condc Mi^uni, 
chanmes, irf^ y6fi 
Chapuys^ Egicicc, yji» 545, 548. 561 
cJlaJ^ble bequests, 3^14 
chuiry, 763 

Ciliarleins^e (Kin|r of Franks, 760-814; Emr 
peror of rbe West, 8fmH-0]43^ 148, 1417. i|i, 

921 

Charts 1^ tCjnE^ of Fni^land {1625-49!, B39 
Cliarles IT, King of England (iftfto-Sj), 840 
Charles of France (m22-B}> 6i, 6i 
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Otaris V, King of France CijAf-lpK 66, 67, 
6J-6J!, 76, Bo, 157, 334, 251 
Charles VI, King of France (1380-1421), 6^- 
71, 107, 126, 104, tjt 

Charles \TI, King of France (1422-61), ir, 
79. fli. 83, tj, 84, ^ S7-SS, 89, 97, 519 
(Hharles MU, King of France (1483-98), y/- 
^ 96, 98, 99, 260, 360, 771 
Glades IX, King of France (1560-74), 518: 
Gioxlcs IV, Hofy Roman Ejupcmr (1347- 
70 ), 148, ij5, 162, i7j;237, 716* 730 

Chaiics Holy RoEtfian Emperor (1519-^6)^ 
r8, lOD, [4a, aid, an, 226^ 128, 255^ 183, 

086, 287, 196, 117, 310* 3|8, 351, 3f7- 

3S9, 383, 39^, ^97, 412, 41 
43S, 44 ^- 444 ^ 446, 450, 4 $%-^S7* iht, 504, J07- 
516, sai-52a, J16, S27, 538, 539, 555, 358. 

S 9 ir 593 . 697. 733, 919, 

911; quvfcd, 636 

Charles 1 , King of Hungaii.r' (1308-42)1 184 
Charles IT, King of Navarre (1349-^7), 66, 60 
Chaiies 1 , King of Spam (1516-^6}, i^e 
Charles V, Emperor 

Cbades, Conor or Angoul^ie, (d. 1496),^ 491 
Chodcs JV, Due J' AJen^or (1489-152^)^ 497^ 
490 

Chadcs, Duke nf Hem', bmfhcr of Lotus XI 
(1446^71), 9i 

Charles, Duke of BourhoTi (1505-27), 492^ 
507^500, 5in, 511, 513, 519 
Ch^irlcs the Bold, Duke of Bur^ndy (1467- 
773 k 90, 91+ 99, 127, 14^. JWp 4*^3 

Charics, Duke of Orl^m {1391-1465), 94, loa, 
491; ipioted^ 77-78 
Chodcs of LaiuioVt 508, 510, 513 
Qiaries nf Lorraine (1524-74)+ 5 20 
Charles of VakiLtt Dauphsn, tee Charles V of 
Fiance 

Charitj Robert of Anjoii+ see ClurJcs 1, King 
df Hungiry 
charai!£+ 8|u 

CharoLok, Charles, Ount cf, tee Charles the 
Bold 

Chorpeoder (Carpentcrius), Jacques (J565)t 
886 

Chardcr, Atain (i385?-ofter 1434), 77 
Chartres, France, 68, 96 
CThaftrrtise de ChampmEiL 130, 131^ chapeh 
131 

chasdiy, 21+ 648, 931 
chasdty belt^ ^03 

Oidteoiibriaiiid, Edlcr of (1551), 531 
Chotiraiibiiarid, Fran^uise dc Faia, ( 3 ofntesse 

(' 475 - 15 ) 7 ). «it 

Chareaudun, France, cbitenu (1464)^ 74, 97 

chatBux, 74r 96-99^ 814^^5 

Chaucer, Gcodnej- (c. i34n^i4i>oL 3c, |0;, 

56, lu, 114^ Boojt of the Dae Best {€. 1371), 
49; Canf^Ariry Tafer (1387?), 5ci"54; Home 
of f^ne {1363), 49; Legend of Good 
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ChaucET, Ge&ffrey icandauil} 

WmttL'Ti 49; PariisTNFTit e?f Fov^h 

(1381), 49j Twiifi* nfiii Criseyii& 

*w-yo 

Chancer^ Jdhn* 48 
Qiau^r* Philipp Roet, 4B 
‘"Chaucer, Prayer ofr 5^ 

ChauHae, Guy dc ic* ijoo-ff. J17&), 21 

Chmimnut, France, Chateau, 97 
Chaumpaigiw, CeciJia, 4® 

ChauTin^ Gerard, 459 

GhdaekVi Pttcr h 390-1460}, jjo, 171^ 593 

chemism^ 141 

chcTTiorhcrapy^ 876 

Cherhcfiji^, Frauce^ 69 

Chcmioye* Philippe 

Cherttigtj\\, Rujssia, 173 

dioeniiut, Robert, 843 

Chester mysteries (ijaB), 4& 

Chevalier, tticitnc {14^), Si 
chilJ labor, 756 
China, 2^9, 261, fif5, 5^4 
Cliinou, Fmfice, Bi, 84, 97 
Cbrrjfrgia (MondeviUe), 144 
Choir, Sistine Chapel. 779, 7H1 
Chora TUotitisten', 17^ 

The (Tmirnun of tTlwroas a Kcinpisl* 
20, 250 

ChHscian I, King of Denmark <1448-81); nf 
Norway (1450-81), 14^^, 511 
cnnisiifln U, Kiti^ of Deniriiirk and Nor\i^y 
{1J13-13, A 1549)# ^21^ 6zi, 6sj, fii4, €rj- 
6ii 

Christian IIT, Rrni? of Oetiinurk (1534-59)^ 
6j8 

Christiafl Brufheni, Assoctadon of, yjj 
CJbtrrfTjfi Lihertyf A TreafjW on fLurherJ. 
356 

Chriitiso Nobility, Oper/ Ltiitf to the 
(Cuthcrh 420 

RAigion, TK' Prrnriph'r of fbe 
(Calvin), 4^4^11 

Cfmjti^ac fidd itrtrpir rr elnra expoiitk 
(Zwlnffli>» 41 j 

Christiarticy, J3, 170, 181, aag, 33j, 571, 
503, S3r 

Ctrwi^ty, Thf &f fSeninis), 

4B1 

Chriitians, medieval* beliefs, iirfi 

ChriJdinc of S^voy, 449 

CbTiidi^tp EniicjttrDf^^ Eift^ ktfnz^ fZ\viny;lii>, 

4£)8 

Christopher H, King nf Dcrtiiiarh (1)20-16^ 

Chratos, Petrus I Jjj; Uif/nyiiut tbtr 

Cmhutian f\. Y., Jule^ K HacTie Collce- 
titm) 

Cfrroror/e ITschudD* +4 


Ebronfqne dcF dvct Je Mattrgagfie (C^wteb 
lain), 13d 

clironcilog>% methods jjfi* 743 
cliranomeiJiv 141 

Quy^soloras, Manuel (i355?-i4t5)t 1^3 
Churrh: adnunisuradrinK 93^1 nase against, 17- 
25; disemiouiTrHjnr* 33, 34, 35+ 40; cnmiption, 
603; English, ro^'al supremacy ovtfi 115; 
Germany^ 310, one hundred gtiw- 

ancc£ against* 381; patronage of schotaisbip 
and art, 12* 113* 157, iijs ral*r of Riissia* 
A59; Spain, 199, 207* ^59, state raprena- 
iTCV', 377, 577i <5^91 Switzerland, 403; 

irmitarim crieeil* id; uiuversity funds, 3371 
Ke Ato ckrg)^ 

Church, On the (lluia)^ 406 

Church of FiiglanJ, 547* 548, 579, 590 
Church of the Brotherhomt 171-171 
(iThiirch arga2u£adoii^ 1^6 
CbuTsb L'nifjf, In DefetLte: of <p£)le>, jSi 
Cicieriu, Marcus Tullius bul), 134, 389, 

291, 85*4 

tldemnkns^ 791 

Gtnabue, Giovaimi (c. ii4ti-rv 1301)^ 177 

Gonipi (1378), 69 

Cisfiemsv Dot! Gd^ia dc, 909 

dry halls^ 96, 130 

Ciudad Real, Qurile* 114 

dvic buildings* 96 

dvilizaiionp Qrcortun, 707-7 

class dUdncnofis* 37-38 

class war, 40, 144, 75^ 

Cbudn of France, wife of Franew f (1499- 

15^^* 95- ^9^ +9S- 49^- ^<9 
eladcfiDnl, 772 

Qavl}0, itc C^ttz^yez de Oavijo 
Clement V, Pope (1305-14)* 177, 133 
Qcment VI. Pope (1341-51), 7, 61, 151, 733^ 
73^ 744 

ClciTKUt VIU Ptjpc <r33i-34)T 8, 9, 381^ 412, 
434, 433, 430* 504, 5 IQ, 511, m, 5ti, 534, 
5i5t 53*-f4“i 7«5» 7ii. 733-735^ 734^ 

7411, B91, s?S-yiy* 917 
CletucnL, John (ly^S)* 584 

CIcopatTi- Cxipthr (Jodellc)* 811 
dergs'; abuses, 544-545; exemption from state 
ht-nn, 14; Hossitc r^belliiHt, 1^9 i pcn&oriiil 
motaliti* 19-21, 30, 120, 199, 1Q5, 41]^, 4J5. 
456* 529, 539-531, 603, 93s; mien of Fng- 
land* 17; secular, 15, r6, 530; strikes* %; 
worldliness* 371 i/n? Church 
Clerk, Resger (1382)* 231 
Clerks Reguiar of Sn Paul (Bamabites), 899- 
90a 

Oevc, Comdi^ van (t 510-^7), 831 
Qeve, Jdo* tan Cd, 1540}, S21, H31; 
of Fortti^^d (Vienna), 3|i; Fr^ris f (On- 
cinruti), 832 
Clrrcs, duchvt 445, 515 
climatie, English* 39 
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docks, 1^1, 14: 

dunbinir, jqjcOTcd by Jaw, 474 

clodiLcig TnaTiiifactiMc, jK, ij6 

LJcitbwdrkcis’ Guiid, 75^^ 
dotiCE, FntnifOtf ;f^4fl- pcarouits, 

830; Htwtj fi 8^ei 

Qouett Jefla (e. 148^-1 ^45)^ 

848 i Fraificii If Gjo 
coai-Jielcts, Brimh, |B 
Cobbetr, Wiilkm (176^-18^5), 578 
Cwhin China, 19^ 

Cochbeus, Johannes (1479-1552), $8;, 85 
416 

codiv TorkisJi , 71 j 
Codnrc^ Jean (1554)1 9^^ 

Coeckc* Pitcer, 83: 

CocliiD^ Dtiarcc (iJ57-f79h 195 
CodlOi AJoil:^^ lit &jnchc£ Gucilo 
Cocur, Jacqufis (1395-1456), 87^; Huosc nf 
(c. 1450), 74 t 79 
coffee drinking, 713 
Cc^ac, l^cagnc of (1516), 51a 
Coimbra, P^irtugal, unicersiq^ 237 
Colchester, FngJand, 41 
Colcc* Sir t'tair^ + 124 
ColcE, John (B4fi7?-i5r9), 15, IJ3, 124, 

^7h -9*1 4^9i 5=4^ qfwted, 335, 

Ijfi 

CoL'gny, Gaspard de (1519-72), jao, 531, S35 
College de Ffinre* 788, 791, 797 
College Ronnie, France, 788, 790 
CollQqides (FrtisitiLis)^ 173, 275, 389^ Boj 
Colmar, Gcmiany, 197 
^liignc, Archbiihcjp of (132*), 

Cutogne, Gcimmvt 7^1 % rar^ rjj, 144, 147, 

*53t 15^1 ^99- 305. 35*^1 4 P^n 44<^, 

454 cflchctljfaJ+ 154; Raffiaus, 155^ 

Reichstags 197+ ufliversity, 3^2 
Coloitibet Slichd (c^ 1431-1511)', h^astcr Sepnt- 
cher (Ww York), 98 

Colooiiio^ Matteo Rcaldo ti5i6?-?59)s 871^ 
®7i 

Cojonna, Giulia Gonzaga, 696 
Ci^lanna, Cudinal Ortonc, see iVLutiii V 
Culcnna, Sdam (d. i329)f 149 
Culonna, \1ttaria f I492-? 1547), joB, 893, 900, 
936 

Columbus, Birta]nm£ (1445?-? 1514), 365, 266 
Columbus, Chrktophtr ti446?-i3q6>, 14, 157, 
194. 195, aid, ZJ9, 14U, 369, 299; 

qu&itd^ 363, idd, 367 
Columbus, Diemi (1450?-? 1515), 169 

r>»lumbus, Ferdinand (1488-1559)^ 359^ 
comedies, 46^ Si 5, Si7 
Comenlus, John (1591-1673), 173 
mmetary astrofiortii^ 359 
comets, 850 

Comino, Philippe de (1447?-? 1511)^ 89, 

-99; Crcwi-fur U 4 Q 3 ^}w 99; Memmts 
(1489-H91), 99; ijttoftJ, 91, 100, roS 


CcunmendonCr Giovoimi^ 630 

curmneece, npansion, ij, 90, log, 118, 157, 

ccmmercisil hegemonj'^ 632 
commercial mvolutioa, afig^ B67 
conimertialism, 504, 7S3 
Gootnijitce o^ (hihlic 399 

eoDuiiu-iilcies, controlled buying, 582 
Ci?wj7Wf?ii Cbtst^ of a (Luther), 764 

common lau% 759 
commooeA Fnglisii* 109 
Commotisv House of (l,miver House >, 27-38, 
530, 570^571 
communtcadoti, 753 

eummunisni, 33, 41* |g+ noi iir, 153, 169, 17 q, 
^ 94. 390. )93 t ^ 35t ^34- '^35; Anabap- 
tisG^ J95-4^a 
cDtnmiinitj’ chesr^ 764 
Co 7 ffp, 2 fih dg Jeni, 9a 1 
Coctipcrr^ Jacques (i|39)« 251 
Coitkplcgnc, France, 84, 96 
Ccmipluiuin (AlcaJi), 12 j* 
conccpoialkin, 241^ 150 
coDcilmr moveincnr, 9 
d^ocf^rduT, 501, 503, 530 
concubiiLige, 31-32, 199, ij6, 400, 411 j, 44i), 
519. 605. 911 

Cnndc, Prince Louis de (1510-69), 521 
Confederation, Sw\s&^ 146, 147 
Lunfession, if, 17 

Ci?jifejrtoj| of Faith Jrtif DhcipUsit (FarcL), 
469, 470 

"ConfeaBiun of the ILadv^ Man-, The,** jdj 
tonfessional hmt, 91* 

Cauilans^ treaty' of (1465), 91 

Confraitniitd dgih Cjn'tJ, 896 
Confutadotif CathoJic, 441, 444 
Cksogo River^ Africa, 194 
Congregatioti of Jesus Christ, Lords <jf thcT 
615, 6 e6-6i8; qmud, 616-617 
conic secdoiu^ 855 
VomtTmis Tigimtim C1549) . 415 
f'onstance, Gcniiaiiv% luot 441; CouiidL oL 10- 
ti. li. 57i 7J. Ifo, 774, 917, 

910; Treaty' uf (1446), 147 
Cunitance Missal^ 159* 

Constantine XI PaLieolagus, Holy Roman 
tiniperor (1448^5), 182-181 
Constantinople, Turkey* ti* 159, 177, 178, 183, 
6Sn, 709; capture by Turlffi, 16* 157, 171, 
iSj, 649; bst ycirrs (1571-1451), 181-1845 
mosques, 6S6, 715-7161 Slacking (12114), '73^ 
^kl Sophia cadiedraL 185; riege (1402), 18 r : 
(1452), 181-iBj, 186 
consubstanbadon* 554, 176V 412 
ConiaxinL Gasparo, Carnal (1555-43), 446, 
561, Sfl6^ 891, 1696, 897^ 89B, 912, 910^1 939 

Cowt^r/tptu tFumdif De (Eriimu^), 271 
Cimtra atttoi fPcKtcl)^ ^1 
CfATifrfio (La Bnetic)^ 8S2 
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c^invcrsarion^ ut oft ^6? 
bapdicil 

ajQ, IIJ, 114^ 317-11B+ J194 7 J 4 

Cop. NkhpliSt 4*^. 4fl«« 5“+ 

CopoibagciaT DeniFwrk, 14®' ijji ■61*1 o^®t 
UmveRit>^ fisi, *^7 
Coijcmicus. NicpUtis (1473-^541^* 

1^. J4>, 477- 8«- 

S^g, a6i-Siiz: Bop* of RiVfffmt™, 149^ 
liwk Cetiwnf^^fjeirrji 857-1^81 of 

C-ficJi^ Or^j-, 8^0 
copvngbt pinttcnoii. 7^ 

C6^^v^^ Francisco ^ ti47J?^- 

1416)4 863 

Cordcn% Cwtilt. i97f cfltbedmJ. Mi 

Mosque, jji** M 
Cordos, Ciiridm <1486-1^35)4 
Corditv Valcriua (i5ij-44>i ^73 

Corinil^ 

cornering products, 396 
CorotK Turl{cy% 706 
Conamdo, FranciiiCD (1510-54^, 865 
Conea, Caspar (f. 

Coitc-Real. Gsspr (i4So?-i5^®^^ 
cornipoon, <8, 71, u 59°^ ^3 
CerrtES^ Hertmndfa (1483-1547 )* 19^400^ ^^7, 
865 

CcirtcM, Gregorio (i483-tf4«)< ^ 

Cosa, Juan de k {t46o'-t5io), 34“ 

CamK^gFaphts miverjiilii (MUnaer)^ Wi4 

ocjsmography, 676 

Cossa, Bfldtiissajne. jfr John XXIU 

Cossacks. 654-655 

Costa Rica, 367 

Coster. Unrens (A 1471^^- 1443I1 <3® 
Oaracreati, Jean, 814 k , t 

C^fffrcl?«t On fi^r [L\iriief >t 

44B 

Codjwl of the AppoTrtTCii Cardinals on Rc* 
forming the Chamlu 897-Mi flwottfd. 898 
Cotmter Reformation. nB, 897+ 91a. 933 
doomerfeitenH 647 
“CtHinc's War.” 6a B 
Coarknd, 173 
court. French, 6o, 494-496 
CTHirt of love. 75^ 5» 

Cowrtenay, F-dward (i5i6?-56) , 59^, 59*. 593 
Courtenay, WOiiairu Archhwhnp (i34i?-96). 

3 ». 35-1* 

caurteiiarts, 7. 761 

Cf/urticr, The (CMdglionc), 50a, 741. 767, 8 t6 
CaujTnu+ Fruipet 5B 

Cnotances. France, chipci <1171-86)4 79 
Covenamera, 4S9 

Covenrn, S-lngland, Cichedral (1373-94). *^9 
Covenkie, Miles <i4§8?-i569li 551^ FTt 
Cracow, Poland. 141:1 I73TI 619* 7^5; cathedral, 
174- imivcrstii-t 173+ aj?. 7^8 
mh guilds* 3a. 59* 144 


Cranacli, Lucas* the FJder (i47;-i553), 

41J, 4?io, Mi Cmpmtm 

(CoU. Reinhart* lA^tenhur), 817; 

CtirpoHOTi (ColL Reinhart* WmeerthUirL 
fij75 of Fitrir (Coll. Baron vpn 

SchenlE). 8361 S^if-p^^t (Ufci), Sri 
F^mtr mid Cupid (Bnifisels). B36 
Cranttch, Lucas, the Younger (1515-86}, 
Sleeping Hefciilgf {DTcsdco), 837 
Crantper, Thomas 444n J4t- 

547, 560^ 565. 576^ 579. tBo, 581, 584* 58:> 
597. S94i hThcmJ* S 98i Book of Common 
Prayeft 580, 585 
Crawar, Paul, 607 
G^cc^^ France. 63^ 70, 88, i6t 
C remona^ Italy. i6r 

Cr4py; Peace of l « 545). 453. 655^ giB^ Treaty 
(1544)* 516 

CrescaSt Abraham (o^ 1187). 741 
Crescas, Hasdai (1340-1410), 743-T46 
Cre5cas^ Jehudn (1430). 743 
Crete. iBi 

crimct 115, VH- 604, 757 
Crimea. 1S7, 651, 655 
Cmatia* 184 

Croftt Sir Jjttics, 591* 593 
Cromwell, Olivei- (1590^1658), j6ft 
Cromwell, Sir Richaril 567 
CrtMtiwell. Thomas < 1483^-154£iL 534t 5^- 
549, s6i, 563-568* 571. 373^ *4l 
CfOJTJCfff (Lopes)* 195 
crop rotaciim (tloo), 141 
Cross, Order of ihe, 173 
Crotus Rubsaniis (i48JJ>-i54n)» jay* 337. 416 
Growmer, William (t45o)» in 
cruelty, 71 

Crvsa^es, l 6* 17, ^4. 156, 186, jjj, J4&, 147- 

66 j, 7aj 

Cuba, 361, 364 
cuclcoldr^^ 60 
CmmMtirriis^ rttrolt, 618-659 
Ctmhi* Trislao da Sf46o)-i54o), 194 
Cork, papal, 7, 11, la, iS, aj, jjii. 531, 44^^, 
546, 6a4* 899, 918, 93a. 9J3 
Curio, CaeUus SccuTidtis (1505-69), 478, 486 
cunriiry"; Castile, 305*; debii^g, 65* 66, 35^, 
583. 614, 676; fluid, 755-, Grethatn's law. 857; 
intemariunah 631; srabiliratiaii^ 664; stand- 
srdlzeilp 91 

Cun'ilincar Dcciirated Gothic, 118 
Cuspiman, Johannes, 837 
CoTicr^ Georges (1769-1 S^z}, «68 
Cysij^jhiwi wruffdf (DesperiersL 88t 
Cypms. 680 
Cimger* Hullga^7^ 631 

Dahlbetgp Johann Vcrtl (1445-1503) p 310 
Dalmara, Giot'anni, i8g 
Oalmafic of ChsjHcmigne, 177 
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DaJmau, Luis (&L c. 

VatnjtHory (i4i|6) (BirccIciFu, Musrum of 
Citakn Art) 

PsiTTUscus, £71^ 685 
Dirrjicr GsJmitrr tBnintoTficI, 4i^z 
of Dejth^ 7^~7Jn 

Danes of Dsatb, Tks (Halbemj S4J 

din^g, iJ4^ J05, 419. 6 ^^ 770 

Daniel Al«andrcwitch (d. 

Dankh i-tfripiic, 14^ 

Danii:; (1165-1 jir)^ ^24 

Dandg, 17J, 173, 45fl, ^1^7-6 jo; LMaiictildruhc 
U4zj>p ry4 

d^An^, jsi«|USJS, flj, 84 
Dafc>% Lord, ^66 
Dardkncllcs, 177^ tSi^ [85 
Darct, Jflcqaet (v. 1404-C /y), 153 
Dianrisradc, Germany, 1564 1^ 

DarwiQ. Chirks R* 143^ 4^1 

Dataria, 8^4 91^ 

E>ad, Giulkno^ 895 

liaugLiEerSt excladcd fn>m cr-nwri, 61 
Dauphin, 66^ 

Dauplliilc, Ffont^e, 58^ Jilt 
David 11 , King of ScroHand (1 iJS"- 

71), 604 

David, Gerard 1460-151;)^ Rejr on the 
Flif^ht rp Egypt (VVashinpon, New York. 
Madrid), ijg 
Dadd ibn abi-Zinin, 7^6 
dcb3ucher>^p 3ji 

DsCatncFon (BffiMcdo), yo, ^4* 499 

dccepdons of kusm and judgrtienc, 134 

Dsfe^ndoTt, Tbs (Erasmiis}, 435 

Defender of the Faiili4 531 

Defense et illiiitrstion ds h tangiis franftiyss 

CBeiiayl^ 

Deftmor Facts (.Ma^iliiiS and Jandnn), quoted, 
^*49 

DeltiL India, 673, 6 j 6 

Del LMoute, Cardinal (1545)4 928 
Dclumie, PhiJibcir (f* 1515-70), 5104 817, 

8|o, B485 Architictnrfff. Treatite on+ BiS 
Deluge, second {15:4), S55 
deruocraev^ 254, 6ii 
Denionh DfcsptionSf On fM'^ier)^ §52 
demonolaijy'p 131, 155, 154 
DemosEheces id. 415 %r^U ^85 
Denck, Hans (1495-1517), 595, 397 
Dcnjiurk, 144^ m, 146, 153, 159, 515, 6ir, 
639 

drnusirj\ B74 

Depr^s, Josquin (i45o?-i5jt>4 77^4 774^ 771 
Dcscanes, Retie {1596-1650)^ 141, 88(i, 939 
Deschinips, Euiracbe (1340?-? 1407), 7 Jt 7j! 

Le dfiVoir ds m,Bdigej quoted, 7<S 
DeschJerf Jcachlni (d, 1571), 83d 
Despciuer, Hugh le« ill {<L ijcd), 17 
Desperiers, Bortavennire (e. 1490-1544), 499, 
501: Cymbatfim mnndu B81 
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LX'spuLrta, l^dy, 679, 68 a 
ilnpodsm, 651 
Jetermlnisni, 434^, 851 
Deventer, Hntland, riB, 119 
DhUeitipte (Ramus), 88y 
fTialoghi d'Anwre (AbrabaneDt 742 
Diane de France 11538-1619)^ 519 
plane de Poirieni D 499-156A), 517, 

827 

Dias, Birrliolunieu (1450^-1500)# 194, 260 

Dias, Diniz ([446)^ 194 

Piar;, Alfonso, 640 

PsajL, Juan, of Cuenca, ^fo 

Plax del Castillo, Bernal (1493-781), 817 

dietatt^nhip, prulcrarian, 638 

dictionaries, 785 

Diderot* Dents (1713-84), 59 

Diet of Electuf^ Geimany* 147 

Pfether von Isenbur^ ^459), 

Pictrieh t>f Fielbuig (d^ Ch 1311}, 240 

Plages, Thcrtiias {d. 1595), B6i 

Pi)Di4 France, 80, 116, 117* 506; jMuseunL, 131 

Dicaoi, Francfe, 135, 136 

DiniZp King of Purtuga! (1279-1325)^ 191, 137 

Diogenes (4117-313 ikc.), quoted^ 7B9 

Dionip-^ys the Arcopagite (c. 509), J53 

Dioscarides, Pedanius {ist Ckntury AdJJ^ HfiH 

dlpJuniatlc misvitins, men of lerrers;, 48 

discipline, 303, 471-474 

disews: onring, 8jo; Englaiiil, 39 

dispensadons, 1 r, r8^ 114, 115 

disKetion, 243, 798, 869-871^ 879 

DhdnaihTjej De (OrestiK>^ 234 

Divhie Comedy,. Tbe (Dante)« 124 

Dmne service, 447 

divining rod, 753* 

divorccp 112, 712, 761 

Diwan (Dhtm)^ 709 

Diyarbckir, Turkey^ 698 

Djein, Prince (1459-^495^. 7^ 

Dlugo^ Jan (1415^), 173 
Dmitri Donikoi (1363^)^ (S51 
Ddbeln* Gcrtnajiy^ 356 

Doler, Eriennc {x508^)^ 159, 501^ 771, 7^4- 

iSu 7^ 

Dolgoniki^ Viiri uyd), Ayo 
domicilkry' vi&is, 474 
Dotiimlca, i&f 

Donilmcait^, 19* lo, 109, 436, 146, 313* 314^ 
329, 339, 633 

Dotttosttoi., if^8 
Dofnrmy, France^ 81^2 
Dun Cdssacksh^ 

Dfln Qmrorc (Cervantes)^ Bt6 
Donation of ConsranmiCp 16, 117, 356, 172* 
317, 

Donne, Sir John (^468)^ 137-13S 
Dorat, Jean (lyoB-BBL 8bS* 809 
Dotia^ Andrea (14SH?-156o>, 513^ 697, 706 
Dorpac, Gemtany, 439 
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Ponmund, GermaalTi 144* iPT 
[>05ioicv?liif Ftdpr S41 

Dauaj> FtsmcCp jg^ 91^ p6 

Douglas, \Villiam, Farl of (1415?-^!?, ^ 
p A?ga , GvSrgy (sL iji4)» *9*^ 
drana. 46. 49.'7*, ion, ly*, 214+ 3=S. 4^*3. 474, 
Sij. fli7; Pomigil, 19S> 

Dresden. Germany^ 339 *? Castle* 
dress: feniak, 74- 7S+ ^*4- *i7i ^<^9* ^“5^ 

305, 7*7, 768; male, 74. 7i* 114, Ii7t U*, 
i99p 301 , zjf , 304»39J. 71 3 ' 7 ^* T^'- olsey. 
518 

Dmix, Franccp 96 

drink, ^9. Tij* 417^ 477^ 7^ 

Drop^Lis, Mamn, 278 

drankcoDCSs, 1%^ 3<H* 47 7^3^ 

759. 7'59 

dfy point aigraTTOf, J09, 31* 

Dublin, Ireland, oiuvcrsaty, 13d 
Dubois, JacqUres (1478-157^5+ 

Dubois, Picrrt (c. 1155-13la), 14*1 
Duccio di BuonirMcgua (1x55?-?! 319), 177 
Dudley, Sir Hciuyt S99 
duels, 513*+ 5<4 

Dufiy, Guillaume (1399-1474), 774-775 
Du Gucadin. Bertrand (i33&-8o)+ 68, ^ 101 
Duisy, Guillflwne C1419), 84 
Dunkera* 403* 

Dunola^ Jean (i4o5?-6&5+ 81, 831 97 

Duns Scotus. John (1165?-?! 30821^ 

147, 149, lyn, iji, HI. tS? 

Dunstable, John (r, 1370-145^). <14. 774 
Duprat, Autoine {1463-1555)1 494 
Duran. Profiar (ft- 74* 

Duran, Siirion (i3Ai-i444>. 7^“ 

Dnnn, Simon B, (1439-1510), 736 
Durand, VVillbm ic- 7+ 

Diircr, Agnes Frey. 30J+ 3134 317 
Duter* Albrecht 73t M?h 

396, 398. 50T. 3 ^ 35<*. 7^1 

3tS- j4iorjtron of (GfEri), *15; 

Bcmbjrd vt^fi Herfeji (Dresden). 314; 
Ckjr/ma^ie {Nujemberg), 3141 
f^frffr (1490, Lffizi), 3*44 Durffr'f Father 
(t497, Londoci), 314; Elhahcfb Tuetfr 
(CasseU, 3141 Few of the Rote Oirr- 
lendj (Prague), 3 * *t in. >14; ^ptfitler 
(Munich), jofl+ 3181 liief&nyjfmi ffois- 
schuher (Berlin). 314; Uh&h Fu^^srr (Mu¬ 
nich), 396; VfijdoTmd and Cktid (Vi* 
erma), 3tfj jWudomM and Ch 3 d tiitrij Sainti 
(New York), 314; Or-jL-dt KreU (Munich), 
J14; PaujrjgdrtTier Altar (Munich), 314-, Ppt- 
fFJif of 4 Genf^etwji? (Madrid), 314^ Seff- 
ptrrtrmt (1493+ Lcnji-rB)i. 312; Sdf-pmtrdi 
(149S, Madrid), 312; Self-pftrttm (t5rm^ 
Munich), jii\ Vmetiaift fjid* (\ienna), 
^,4; Willihdd PhJttewfpr (Miiirid), 314 
Dujet, Jean C1550), S19 
Durham. Fngbnd, 604 


Dvina, liveti 656 
dykes, Huilniiii ej6 

dynasties^ Abd*el' Wahid, 696, Angevin^ 171^ 
Arpad, 1% Aviz. 192; BoiirboD. 61; Burii 
MamiukSt (^6^ Gapetian, Si* 126; Hapshurg, 
[4;, 151, 126, 196, joo* 301, 41D, 441, 455 , 
491, 591, 639* 710; Huhtnitaufen. 148 l B* 
Khan, Alungol, 663, ^64-666; Lancastrian, 
57; Marini^ 69;^ Mogol (Mongol)* 676; 
Nefsid^ 696^ Oldenburg, 1461 Palacolu^, 
175; PUntageoet. 57; Petony^d, 161; Saf- 
avid, 676, 6985 Stuart, 6 q^i Timurid, 676; 
Tudor, 108, 536^ 53B, 5^8. 191; %^aJois, di, 
491; Yurkist, 108 

East TndieSn i9| 

EastedLTigE, House of (1564), 6)a 
Easeem Rutckau Empire. 173 
Ebcrliii+ Juhaiiuea (1521), 383 
eccentrii:, Sjb* 

ecdcsb-vtical authority, n:pudiatiuji+ 366 
eccksiastkial courts, 24, 50, 51a 
ecclcsiasticai Lneome, 603 
ecdcsiasucal imposts, 621 
cccleskstical omccs, filHug, Jii ij+ 1$, 19* *)5 
cccleaiajsdi^aJ properrj', appropriadon, 393, 395. 
444, 455, 4 J 6 . 54 J"f 44 . J!P. ^‘9- **S' 

618, 6^4 

tvek* Johann, Augustiriian friar* 633 
Eck, Johann, of Trier (1511)* 360; quotedr 
361 

Eck, Dr, Johann* of tngolstadt (1416-154)^^ 
285* 550, 354, J56, 416. 443, 446, 851+ 9 i«'i 
Obduci, 346, 349 

Eckhait, Jolianncs, Meister, (1260?-? 1317)+ 
154, 156* 155, 3ifj quoted. 153 
econurnic diaparitieaf Europe, 197 
rconotnECS, ±46 

Edinburgl:^ S^dand, 602. 6q6, 607, 6151 Royal 
College of Surgeons 11505), 144; Sc Giles 
Church, 615 

Edinburgh, Treaty of (1560), 6 eB 
cdueadon, 5, iS* 123+ uS^ I3E^ 136^* 157* **^' 
199, 301. 383, aristocracy, 

235-336; Byrtaorium* 175; compulsory, 786; 
Denmark, 627; E^land, 2j5, 329, 5685 
Geneva^ 468, 474; Cfrinada, aoi'-ioit Grto- 
man, 714: Persia. 66+; Spain, 315 
Ediicattou of a C/irirtiiin Prmce (Fra5mus)H 
3 bl6 

r.dvi*iird Ih King of England, (1172-1307), 17 
Edward 11 , King of Fnglfind, (1307-17), 26- 
i 7 . 1*9 

Edward ITI, King of Eogbnd (1317-77)+ 7. 
17, il-ry, 30, 31, 3^ 4^. 

69, iiE, 119, 150, 161+ 161, 231* 134, 569* 
654; qfiofrdn 64 

Edward IV, King of Fnghiiid (1461^70: 14?^^ 
83), 90, 91+ to7-jfj^* 111* iiS 
F dwardi King of Fitglaild (1483), 108 
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Edward Vt, King of EngUiid (1147-53). 

57Ji S7^ m> VT^, jSj. 586. 6o« 

Edtt'flnlt King of Pcmigal O433-3S). 194 
Edward^ EarT of iMaLTch, see Edward TV 
Eduard ihe Bbck Prince 2^^ tljt 

6y, 6q 

Egidio dc Viterbo {1470-153:)^ 714 
Egj'pt; 6i5|p ^64, 671, flyrf-tfrtft 7 '^ 
Eiiisicdcln^ Switzeriariid, 401 
Elnnotp Duchess of j\qiiiiHinc (1111?-1^04), 

y» 

Elonora, wife of Fmncu I <tL 15^9), 508, jEt, 

513 

Flcfztor Palatine, iSo 
elmton, Germany^ 

Fiijah dd Medigo^ (141^^^^, 7x4 
FJLMh erh I, Queen of Englaod (1551^1603), 
108. iiA. J55, 547. 548. stfq. y7i, 

5B7. Jfl*. 593. 594. 599. 84° 

Elizabeth of VaJoL^ (1545-68)^ 5li^ 512 
Elmina, Guinea, 159 
Elm'llc, Germany, 

Fly, England^ CdthcdfaJ^ Lady Cltapcl (jjll- 
17L TiS 

FJyoc, Thoitias (1490^-1 jf46), 7S9 
Elzevirt, The (ij:Sci-i7ii), IJ9 
embaigoea, 62, 109 
Ejndeii+ Gemtanyp 599 
Enimanuel Philiberc, Dnkc of Savoy 
8o>, 521, &16 

emperors: Geiman, goo; pspl cnnlirmatiiin, 
33^ 

Empire of Grat Britain, 581 
cuiplrical p^'-ch-alogy^ S69 
cfliptricbnip 347 
enameled glass, 677-678 
enamels, 99, 829 

Fncina, Juan del (r. 1468-15J4X 
Fjigclbrelcsson, Engclbrekt (1434), 146 
England i absolute tncinarchy, 107; alfiance with 
trance* 53d; barbarian inundation, 5; chiv- 
alrie pamp^ 117; cDoronarion siatk, 
id; ecclestascicitl lodependencE* 13;^ reelesL 
asdeal weahK |o; foreign trade, French 
holdings surmidered, B£^ Frejich pos^essLor^ 
(ijoo), 58; (1359). fi3*9)p hospitals 

(1500)^ 245; Jewish expul^on, 724; king, 
diiint right, 355; nanona] unification. 92; 
nary, 62, 5711 mpqJ tribute, 30, 31* 31^ 33, 
37i 3I7“!I0; PadiatncfiL, fim, 17; popubtion 
371 Ci5i3>t 493+ <’547^ 5^1 print¬ 
ing ptTss, 159; ^ofestaniism, strengihcningt 
216; religion aubjecc to tise 109; re^ 

volt (1381)^ 37^4y; (l33ft)f 
575< (^549)* t*JS4L 59^1 Rome 

renounced, 445; Sanitary xict (1388)^ 24^: 
^hooli, 787^ state oBiedaU;^ sclcctiofu 30; 
ivar with France, S, 17, iS* 19, 41^ 45, da, 
63. 8f. 535. 59^. 599 
English, desertprion, in 


engraving, 198^ 309; metal, t^B 
cn^vings. 309, jidj Dortr's, 316-117 
ElidightcnnienL, 939 

EiLT^iicZH Bcatriz (1488L 
Enriquez^ Don Pedro (i^doL Jtt 
Enriquez, Doila Mcncia, Dnebesa of Albu¬ 
querque^ 122 
Endsheini, Alsace, 397 
entities, 247-248 

Epbemgridej, alnuiuc-, 259, 368 
Ephesus, Cmmal dI, 914 
ejaicurcanism, 271 

Epjctmis f34J?-i7o hjcl)^ i7f, 272^ 3^5 

epiqr'de, 856* 

epidemics, 23]* 143* 874 

Lptrus, L79 

yMsternolog^', 147 

Epiitif fn the GpTKVgse (Sadnleio), 470 
Epiiarfig (Luther)* 35? 

Eiasmumji, 433, 505, ^ 

Erasmus, Desidcjius (i^MP-i^jd)^ ifl, 19, 20, 
ift 75i *19. 1391 231, 

3t5, 318, 314, 351, 3ja, 403, 410, 
416, 4-’7’4j7f 4S5, jjo-yji. 538; quated^ 113, 
272-175P 277^81, 284, 3fl7, 5iyp 411. 4x8^433, 
524, 629^ 783j xdi/jgionm^ 173- 

*74. ^75i 8*55 Eramn, 43a; Coi- 

hqfdef, 272, 275, 289, Bojj CoHfrftrpm 

nTHndfj Df, 271; Dtffeeder, TIjc^ 435; Edr#- 
crrifjn of a Cibrifiirij Pr/iMrrj iSd; Erjjinier' 
.Spo7ige on tfutim's Aipirdofos^ 427; 
fjTipVitnVmf eaihqmoTum forrmdat^ 282; 
hufirrr erf/umj, 178-281 1 fj6ero Jtfljirrf<9, Dr, 
434, 841; New- Trstament 2eviri€n, 173^ 2R3- 
iBy; Fnvapbr^rf, 185; Eeacr^ tbe Cojnptaiiii 
oft 207; Praisg Foi/yj Tbe, 277-2781 3371 
439, BD5t 840 

Erasdjifi principle, 456-457 
Erasiusi Thomas t a 534-83)^ 457* 

Erfurr* Germany, 301^ 303, 315, 364, 356, 397; 

universirv', ijj. 238, 343* 7S6 
Eric 1 V+ IGiig of C^nmark (1241*^0^^ 

Eric XJ%\ King of Denmark (ijdo-S), di6 
Eric, King of Norway', Denmark and Sweden 
Uqti~l 9 k 156 

F-ricsson, Leif fr. fctoo), 258, 169 
Erigena, Johannes Sconu «8jy?-?877)T 153 
Ennalc Titnofemteh (d. i$84>, 659 
Emest, Duke of l.hncburg (1^11-46), 380, 
^439 

ELmest, Elcctcir of Saxony {1464-85), 153^ 

^ 94 * m* 

Ernst* Archbishop (1391)^ idj 

erotic piLTures^ 760 

Erzeruou 70a 

Espuuiy^ Charies d\ B14 

Estates^ Ajcembly of, Sendand, doi, 61B 

Este* Ereolc d’’ (i534r-5y), 891^892 

Estella,, NavanXr 200 

EsdioniaH 173 
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Esdraac, Gfroffnij' d* 795 

EsEtcrgtmi. HungarVi iB8» 1% 

Erampcs* Duchcssc 'd\ m Aniie de PksciitLi 
etching, 31:19 
edinogmphy* B64 

Euennc, Henri IT Apotogrt 

Heri^^te^ 7B5 
irictinc faniiJy, iJ9i 7^1 
Eion* England^ school, 119, 135 
Euchari^ 3^ 

554 * 17 ^' 

< 5 jif 737, 9 ^®' 9 ^ 7 n 9 J^ 

F.iigraius Wf Pope (1431-4751 %U 7 ^*' 7^^ 
719 

Europe; Dinciclericall'iTm J4f interebrisoan wirit 

14; interdeperdenenc of states^ 6431 i^dcr- 
niiy, peace, d^irocdnn^ 1 ; pe5tilcrt«+ 

64; religioDS revolutioTi, 131 rdigici&s tinify. 
fi’ resux«ction of rii?iljKiticFn+ opheavd, 

n^-m , , , , 

Europe, CcJium, uoivecsities, 137 
Europe, Chrisrian Republic of^ 6 
EuropKifi fiitcs, fedcTfluon ofr 17 * 
E%'arigdictl Brotherhood, 304, 3B9 
evangelical preachers, 3B0 
Evangelicals (Lutherans) t 443. 44 ^ 44 ?^ 449 . 
505 

ErfT^WMn (t. i-ffio). #■ 
evil eye, iu 
F-vrtux, grt 

cKeommunicaiJofi, 14, 354. 35 ^ 4^4 
execndoiu 758 

Exertit^mo dv S<t tidj erpni/juj fCisneros)* 
909 

Exeter^ Lady, f74* S7S 
Exeter, Manqiaii oL J74 

Fj:efer, England, first Fxigliiih iheatcr^ f 1 , 

4 ^ 

Exeter Cathediali, 118, 119 

Ejffccn^itfJDff, A Brief IjKitnx), 6i$ 

exorcE.on, 85 e 

expccmndcs, 331* 

cvplorafipn. no, igi-194* 74j, 

exports, fmudi, 111 

Exrurge D^iine, papal ball, 352^ 410^ 

Evclf, Hubert ™i i 1166^-^416), Bo, ijt-tjj, 
'i9j; i^iiorar^ of titfe limit, Tte, Eji-ija, 

Eyck, Jin van (1370?-? 14405, So, 131-133. i 4 ^i 
*19^, J13* 774E Ad^ranoft of the The, 

131-133; paintingx, 133 

Fiber, Jolianji (!47i“iJ40. 4 ^ 7 . 43 “ 

Faber rFavre), Peter f 131*5-4^5, gtiH, 909^ 
giu, 911 

Fabri, Felix (14845^ 
faettuy iystrTU+ jB, 707 
faience, isiifii 71 f, 8^9 

fain, 3 JO 
faith, act of, til 


FiihK Age of, 935 

FaiE:li, Confeaian of* 6iS^ 619, &S, fljo 
Faith, Edict ofp 309 
fdtli healing, x^i 
faithit nort-Christkii+ ifi 
FaUopio, Gabriele Si|J2-^j), 871, 892 
Fimumium eolhgmorum fciwdjjf (Eras^ 
mus), r8i 

fflinilieSf » 7 Xi, 303, 76^ 
family names, 303 
farces,. 76, luo, 33^5, 813 
Fare!, William £1489-1561 5 , 46B, 469, 470, 471, 
481, 484, 488, 4^ 500, 502, 0o6; ConfrrWffJi 
of Firith end DacipFtiie, 4^, 470 
farm forcclnsufcsT 193 
Famese, Alessanditi, 921 
Famesc, Giulb, 416 

Famisiie, Ottavio (1510-86), 910, 911, 912 
Famesc, Picrluigip f 1503-47 453, 91.0, 9t* 

fatalism, 708 

Fanst, Georg (1507), 852 
Faust legend, 831 
kderalism, 147 

Fedcrigt>,. tTuke tif LVblnti, 137* 123 
Felix V, antl-papc (1459-49), ii 
feminist muvcmtnt, 761 
Ferdau^i ( 94 o?-?io 3 o)„ Bool of Kiag^^ 687 
Ferdinand the Catholic, King of Aragnri 
(1479-1516); of Casulc (1474-1504), 15, 91 h 
94, 197, 199, lot, 102, 103, J04-J0S, tiy, 21+ 
2T5* XI7, 121, 136-228, 155, 160, 163-261^ 26A, 
515, 639 

Ferdinand 1 , King of Gcnna.ny (1531-64); 
Holy Rotnan Emperor (1556^), 226, 301, 
93 > 

Ferdinand 1 , King of Hungary and Bobemix 
(i;i6-6,), 440, 441. 441, 4,;. 44 y. 4 J 4 . 4 JS, 
45^, fijt. 6 j 7, 705, 70A, 707 
p^nikLind I (Femnic), King of Naples 
<I4;S-^}, 187, 714 

Fcfdinaiii], Archduke nf Austria, 410, 4 }Bp 
450, 910 

Kemando L King of FortugaJ 11567-83)* 191 
Femm, Italy, 11, 188, 189,^7 
festivals, 127, 19;, 305; seasoiul, 769 
feudal barons, resirictions, 90, 145 
feudalism, E09, 631, 641 
Feuerbaeher, Metem (1535), 3B7 
Fex, Morocco, 695; ICarQuine iVlosque, 695 
FleheE, GailUuine {1453?-? 1480)* 159 
fictioo, 75 t Hifi 
Fleldp Jnbii (i5i5?-lt7), B61 
Field of thr Cloth of fTnld (i|2o), 526^ 3371 
17' 

FLeravante, Ridolfo (d. 14B6), 65a 
FOelfo, FniicescD (1398-1480, 4a6 
Filmer, Heiijy, 576 
financiers^ imior political power, 195 
fiogtr priiiES, 679 
Finland^ 6 £4, 6j2 
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rinno-Ugric 67B 
rimzkuh, Ptnita^ 6gS 
FUh, Simfuir of the 

The," J 41 

Fijhcfi jE>iEni Buhop of RochtSKT (1459- 
jjK iJli 277* 4^9- 5 ^* P9i S4^ S^ 7 f 

54 ^* JfS. 578 

fishing indujjtjy^ 751, yjp 
Fitr^raJd, Gcnlii tail of t^tiarE (tL jjij), 
J 70 

Fitzgerald, Gcjald, F-url of Kildafe (14^7- 
IJ 34 )* 57 « 

FitzgeraJd, Thoirns, I'-arl of Kltdare (ijij- 

iS 37 >. 37® 

FlagcLEants, $5 

Flamboyant BiTchitecrorc, 7^, 96+ 97, 118, 196 
Flaminia, Marcantonio (14^1550]!^ 893^ 8^, 
936 

Flanders, 8, ^8, 58, 59, d?, 6j, 91^ ij6, 14^, 
|io. 631, 754, 774-777 
Flanders, Count of (13^6), A: 

Fleet prison, Ijondnn, 43, 580* 

Fleming, Mary% 519 
Flemings, siaoghtcr, 43 
Floddcn Field, battle doj 

FiiWe' n 7j 

Florence, Ttalv^ S, ii, 69, raj, 1715, 187, 
518, 540; ^pbstery, Council^ 649-, 

Orcagna's Tabemacle, 307; Santa Matia 
Nnovi hospital^ 137 
Ilnrid style, architecTure, 8j8 
Florida, discovery, B63 
Fldcncr, Peter (f, 1490-15^), 836 
folkton:, Teutonic, 173 
FontninebIcaQ, chateau. So, 516, 8:5, 816, 817 
Fontainebleau, School of, 835, 6i6^ 829 
Fontrocllc, Bernard Le Bovier de (1637'-! 757), 
Sc 7 

fcM>d, 39, nj, d4i, 648, 6^1} adukeradon, 7^3; 
prices, 573 

Fi>d||sti IVar (i40f), 93 
Foaif^ Mmter of (Alumcr), Bii 
/oreign trade, 109 
/orrsts, Gcrmajiy, 14^ 

FofmciSt, Daxnian <d, 843, 84^-847 

Foitnigity^ battle (14^0^ 8S 
fomicadon, z 11, 474, 7^ 

Fomovo, baide (1495)^ 94 
Fortescue, Sir Julm (i394?-i47dK ifjt i^3i 
Iff 

famfindons, medicvul^ 1B3 

Dff nimfrj (AgricoLi), 8^3 
Fouqnct, Jean (i4ifir-8o]l, 80-81, 99 
Few, Ed*^d (>4^?-! 338), yj6 
Kdec, John f 131^7) , ^985, Book o[ Aimyn, 
J 9 <S* 

Ftnte, Biebard (1448?-1^38), ^19 
Franc*: aUknot with Frigland, 336^ oonsd- 
ruiJoaal mvermnefiL, dd; Dedaradoo of The 
Bights of Man, 355; cducadiJD, 136-137; ex- 


tEor (4300), j8, (13(49!, 69, (1481-83), gii 
gOVernnieilE (1300), 6 d; MLiuSCruIizatiofl, 5^ 
60j, jEU'ish EXpuidao, 724;. mcrehapt rule, 
67^ monarchy, 107,135; national Unification, 
9C1, 9^1 papal tribute, 337; popiiLidon (1313J, 
493i Proiestantx, jnt-jq6; renaissinee, 791- 
795; Re volution (1789), S8; smitary ordi- 
daiiLK, 243; serlsi 37 s throne, English king 
on, 61, 63, 70-71, 515; trade routes, 734; 

imivcrdtiES, 137, 787-7S8; iJ^Tir ravages 

(1412), 70-71; war ’ftitb Engiand, 8, 27, i8, 

. ^9. i»i 4y. 5J3. 19^ 599 

France, Anatnlc (1844-1914), 803 
Frainicsca, Pierri ddfa {iH3ro?-92?, 213, J13 
Ftanchc4>jnitCt 58, 93, Ji 6 
Ftandji J, King of France (1315-47), ^7 p 9f« 
97, 99^ iS6. 287, 130. 157. 163, 413, 429, 438, 
444^ 433. 455i 4^. 4*^ fM, 326. 317, 

^7* 7“4. 7^^. 771. 7S3, 788, 793, 8j2, 911; 
quoted^ 509 

Francis IT, King of France (1559-60), jiS 
Frands^son vf Francis I of FruDCCr 8, 511, 518 
Francis, Duke of Biittaii\> 91; tomb. 98 
Francis, Duke of Biunswick-Lunebtirg, 4^9 
Francis, Duke i^f Guise (1519-63), 517, fio, 
521, 5ra, 913 

Frandscans. 19, 209, 136^ 246, 339, 597, 900^ 
Obscr^anrine, 107. 571 j Spinm^ 148 
Franck. Sebastian (1499^-1543). ^97, 423, 813 
Franco, Nkcolo. 932 
Franconia, duchy, 387'308 
fraiTcr-fjVciirr, free bowmen, 88 
Frankenhatuen, Germany^ ]i9t 
Frankfurt-am-i^fain^ Geinuny, 151, 156^^ 3S7, 
412, 424; R^irhflus, 155 
fratrid^, 679, 711 

Frcdciick i, Barba nissa. Holy Ronurn I'm- 
perar (1152^), 6, idi, 444 
Fredenck Ml, Ualy Roman Emperor (144JC5- 
93), 151, iSa, 294, 300, 331, 381, 731 
Frederick I, King of Denmark (1523-33), 
621, 627^ ^28 

Frederick III, Duke of Austria (1306-30); 

King ai Germany (1314-21)^ 148, 195 
FfEderiek lit, Elector of Saxonj' (1486-1515), 
^37+ 3^41 339-5+“. 344 347t 34^^, Ifi. 3fS. 
362, 178, 381, 384, 391, 411, 4:9, 43d, 43Q, 
617 

free (rides, 197 
free love, 633 

frEC thnught, 250, 708, 784, 785^ 924 

free WilL, 434-435 

f[*e workers, 1^9 

fteedoiTi of fkbate, 28 

freedom of speech, 579 

freedom of Worship, ai9, 455, 456, 606, 616, 
62S, 6zgi, 65(1, 631, 664, 678, 7^, 716 
frveihinkerf. 384 
Fregose, Fedarigo 897 

FTTciburg, SaKony^ 506; CtthedruL (12S3). 154 
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Frcihurg-itn-Brek^aUt AiUhnia, 4^6 
Frcnck AcafilemVi 76 
fr^eb Thrtg Cbapifu im 

(Parwccljtus), S8a 

French Rejiflissancc ^hdtifenire, 
frescoes, 17^, 177, 1Z3, 71J 
Fribourg, SwitTcrlaiii 4115, 4A7 
Fficslai^dp E^st, Gtmiiny, 44‘> 

Frie^od. W'est, 

Fricz, JcfH Cifia)^ :!94 
Froben, jemme (154^)* 

Froben, Johann (14)60?-! 517), 159, aSj, 185^ 
417. 419, 431, 505, 877 

FrotssaTt, Jean 11333?-?5^ TT" 
7(f, 99^ =43, 1444 41; CbranleUi, 75 

Froment, Amulnc (t^D^-rSU. 4^^ 

FronKnt, XSctilas 14^5-84), 9W 
Froschaitcr. OirisriiHt if^, 41^9 
Froude, Junwa A. 581^ 765- 

7fi6 

Fuchs;, l-conard 

Fucnllaru^ Migutl de {ft, 1554} ► 776 
Fugger, AftTon (1493-1340), 442, 511 
Fagger, G^urg {1433-1306), 395 
Fugger, Jakob T (d. 1469), 195 
Fagger, Jakob IT (1439-1323)+ ay?. 357» 
qUQMdi 337 

Fuggcr+ Johnruics fj >46-1409), 

Foggef+ Cliich (1441-1510), 196 

Fugger ra£iuiy+ 293, 296, 299. 357. 35*^. 

37V 597 t 43S. 433. 75* 

Fuldi^ Germany 

FjfiiJinwffffimr orjjirwijMJj (Paurrarm)* 773 
funtraiy montinicrtts, ttq 
fiimtrurc, 113, 155^ 7^ 

Fust, Johann (1400?-?! 466/^ 138 

Ciad* Hcriiiniii| ifl. 1517)* 622 
Gaerano dn Thienc, Sr, fi4&o-i5-47)^ 

(^iIlon+ Frante^ castk-cMtam, 97, 9B 
Galcti (and Ccntuiy axi.>, 125, 243, 144, B69, 
870, 871. B73 
G^ch+ 171 

Galilei^ Gdileo (1364-2642)1 B6: 

Gdile, Peter (13^)1 615 
GallegtA, Femafidn (14615-a 307)+ a 13 
galleries, PiorMtanr churches, 447 
Gnllicaii Church, 11, 501 
Gall fpall, Greece, 177+ 179 
Gama. Vasco da (1469^*^-1324), 1^7+ 194, 195+ 
169, 299+ 676, 6B9, 7P7, 743 
gaitibUng, 10, 114+ 471, 7S9. 7^/ 
gaiTH!!, 114, 477. 7 ^77^ 

Ganinond, Claudt {tL tj6iJ, 7BI4, 7H3 
Garola^ de la Vega (ijoj-j6)+ Bi6'Ht7;i 
i|U0fed, I16 

gardens, 713+ 7S91 boLajiJcil, S6B 
Gardiner, Stephen (r483?-ijj5>i 571 i 576, 377, 
580, 585+ f90p 591. S93, 595, 


(Rabdais)i 301, 760, 787,, 797+ 7^^- 

#r?r, 80B 

Carter, Order of the, iB 
Gascoigoc, Thomas {[450) , quoted, 23 
Gascony, 5B, 6r, 6B, 510 
Gasnraicr, MJchael (1323)+ ^89, 392 
Gasquetp Francis Aidan^ CardinaL (1846-1919), 
418 

Cast, Johnnnes. 031 

Gascon m, Phoebus, dkiuiiE of Foix (1331-91}, 
7b MJ 

Gaston de Font (1489-1312)+ 497 
Gander, Theophfle (j8ii-7a)+ 2 jj+ 847 
Gaveston, Piers (d. ijir)* z6 
Gavvhar Shad (1^77-1457)+ 685, 686 
Gay Silver, troubadour fraicr¥iic}% 124 
Gay Science^ Academy of thc+ 76 
GcdvTnxn, Prince of Lirhiuiiiia (] 345-77) ^ ^ 7 1 
Geertgen rnt Sim Jana (c. 1467-^, 1495)+ 136 
Geiger counters^ 733* 

Geikr von Kaiscrtierg^ Johann (1443-1510)+ 
^97 

Gelderland, Netherlandi, gi, P33, 515 
gem cutting, 608 

Ciemistus PIctho, GeorgiUb (133 3?-1450)+ 176 
Gemma Fiisins (15118-553, 870 
Geneva, Suirzcriand, 437-458, 467-46!+ 

470. 47i> 4S7, 4^ 608, 609; Cnn- 

!^nfy+ 47*'47Ji 474t 4?^ 4®9^ Coimctl of 
SiTiy% 467, 470, 471, 474, 476; Grciit Council 
of Two Hundredi+ 466, 469^ 47a, 479, 48^- 
PrcitcKtant GoiineiL Reformation Momi- 

nlertt^ 4S9; Sm;il] Council of Tuenty-hve. 
460, 47i, 481+ 4H4 

Genghis Khan (11.06-47), 66^^ 671 
Genoa+ IralVi 48, 193, 158, 159, 754, 754 
C^nrOe, \'fliciicinn (d, 1:557 )1 480 
geo|:raphy+ 140+ 689. 690. ^ 
geology', 44]^ 863-864 
Gcomcrrieal Gothic design, 79, 118 
geouwcTii^, i|8, 676 
Gefinim, 739 

George, Count of Hohcnlohe (1525)+ 388 
Gttargt, Duke of Sasotiy (1500^19)^ 343., 3^, 
15^ ^ 7 ^* .184, 433+ 440, 445, 736 
GeDrge Bmnkovic, King of Serbia (1427-36) 
18a 

George of Podebnui, King of Bohemia (143^^ 
7i>, 17^ 

Gcorgl-a, 673 

Gerh;ut, Nicola ua (1464)^ ^erfi 
Gemiiiine de Foik, Qtiecn of Aragon and 
Naples (1305^58), 117, 905 
“Germaj! Nation, The Needs of the," 3 By 
Gennflay] capitalist era, 396-, Chnrch+ ^20, 
38a s crusades, finflnciEig+ 540, 147; 
ciccrora, 151-151; enspemr, EngUsh king, 
206^ fedec^don, 1471 government (1453- 
^517). 3^?oi; Holy Roman Empire, 

humanJiiti, 330-315; }c^'% 716-717; king, 147- 
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Germany UfWfJJ-lUifJj 

i4li; mmitiif, i4}-i44; ppJ □ribiiie, 7, 737- 
pfoiperir)'* 1931 ?rate&mcLt churchei^ 
445-446^ public 244; publishings 78^: 

Rcfornifiuuiik 37; rdigicn subject 10 the 
Ktii^ 1^9! Kliook^ 135^ [rade dpdrnr, 4^^ 
imitys 457 

ticrTTuiiiy% northerns ^99 
Genninj’, Souili^ 299 
Gemiiny, Western, convents^ 10 
Gerona^ SpAin, Cttbedrals z!i 
GersoHs Jean de (;i36|-]42q>s 7^ 7-^ 7J-74. 
up, 131 

Gersooidcs, m; Levi ben Gerstm 
Gesner* Conrad S71 

Geipraebs (Hurten), 55 p 
Geyer, Florian ( rj2|)» 3S7, 391 

Ghar^n Khan £1^93-13043, 

Ghent, 38, 39, ^3, rJ7i 3154 6321 

633; Gnild Hall {13133« ijn, p Sl ti^vnn 
Cathedral, 131 
ghettos, 717. 734, 733 
GhlbclJjncs, 130 

Ghjborti, [.ortriip £1378-1+53), 174^ 68fi 
Ghinued, Cardinal 898 
Ghiyalbn'd-Din (1323), d66 
Gibcrti, GianmatteO £1493-1343)f 780* B95, 
S97 

Gibraltars 3jS, 170 

GIcSe, I'icdcrmri;, fl6o 

GiJ (£gidio3s 

(Jil Uiat £LiBjagc}s 81S 

Giles, Petefs 351 

GilianeSp Ca.piaJn {i433)s ^93 

Gillis, Pccrir (i3t7)s 139^ 

Giocondo, Giaviumi (i433-i3t5)s 9^ 
Giorgione, fl (r. 1478-13Jt), 293 
Giotto di Ek»ndone ic- 1176-c. ^77 

Gicis'annl da Udine £1494-1361)« 8^9 
Giovjp, Paoln £148^-133^), 1031 |o6 
CiiriWs Pnn t*cdro, 639 
Giudccizs, Venice, 734 
GitistiiiLiiils Paolo, 

GlapHitis jeatt, 359 
Glarus, Swir^^land, 146, 4C^ 403 
Glasgow, Scotlarid, rtoi; nniveranv 2j6 
glass, pointed, 833 

Gkndower, Owen (1439?-? le^ 

Glinsld, Helenas ^J4 
globe, cirruTTUiavigaclDns H 9 ^ 

Ghiucesrer, Thomas of Wdodstock, Dulirc of 
5«v 57 

GloLicHter CaihedniL 118+ 119 
Gofl, tndios 105, 914 
Gobelins, A [usee dcs, 99 
Gt>Js Judaic ccrtiception, 37a 
Godfrey's Bishop of AVuizborgi, 731 
GouTj Truth fn Etixtsmdf A FaiibfiA Ad- 
mfmiAfm to fbr (^nii), iSn 
Godunov, Bores {isfil-idojis ddi 


Goes, Hugo van der {£44o?-Ba), 137 
Goethe, Johann W. von (1749^1832), 74+ 131, 

goldi medicine, aji; traiumuEadun, 850 

Golden BuUs 151, 133, idz, 726 

Golden FlcEce, order of the (1419)1 117, 616 

Golden Horde, 17 js ^7* 6^=1 d|3i ^1 

Golden Rrse, 347s 34S 

gnldsmithry, $% *98, Bij, Sij, 8z(i, 8jj, 148 

Gutnara, Francisco Lopez de £i3io?H6a), 817 

Gonsalves, Nano (ft. 1430-71), 193 

Gonraga. Ercole, 896 

Gon2;ag;t, Ferdinand, 77^ 

GtHizaga, Giolia, 895 

Gorii^z de Qavijo, Roy (d. 1412)1 175^ 240, 
^64, 671, 674, 677 

Guiizaio de Cordoba, Hernandez £1453-1315), 
227, 743 

Gosiaert, Jan {c. 147D-C. 1354)^ 141-141; 
Adaifi md Eve (Berlin) I 1414 Mgowy 01 
ibe O^deTi (Berilnls 141! /jn C^ojiddef 
(Ltravre), J41; Sl Lnke Drouiiijj^ the Vrrgni 
141 

Gotha and Tnfgau, League of (1526), 439 
Gothic omhitectunE, 79, 96, 97s tJ8, 154, 
izn, 811-82 3 t ^46 

Gothic-Renaisnncc orchiteemres 97 
Garble sciilptnre, 98^ 174 
Goulet, Oandc iS05“7t)i 779, 793p 809 
Gtiujutts Jean (ir. 817s 848 

goventment^ administration. 135 centi^lization, 
t88i France, 60: loonSs 54f*i munarchyi 187; 
(Jttoman, 7o;^7ii; represeutarivE, 134 
G&zjemom^t Boke Nimted the (ElywJs 7B9 
C^ur-ers John {t325?-I4oS>s td, Jo* 47, 50 
Goya y Luciends, Francisco Jusc dc £174^ 
iS2S)s 111 

graiticiiar, Lacm, 791 
Grajtirnonc„ ClabricI! de, 33B 
Granada, E99S 201-21]^ 103^ lo^S, ^07^ 217^ 319. 
aids 665; Alliambra, 101, JOJ, lu^, 221, ;i'V 
846; Cr^edxaJ, 846 
Granson, 133 

GranveiJeH Cardinal dc (1517-86), 776 

grnpltic arts, 8 q 

Gran^ Hiingitrys 70& 

gnvicatlofis 258+ 241 

Great Kban, atias 664 

Great Ordinance (l]^57)| 66, rS7 

Great Plagues Bbck Death 

Great Sbugliicr (11.35), ijd 

Grebanp Ajinoul ££400?), 76 

GrebeL Cunrad, 396 

Grcc»3, El, Domingo TEutiH:o|TEili (1548?- 

?i6i4)s iij 

Greece, 173-2^1, iBi, 709 
greeds ■ 

Greeir Anfbol&gy (Pbuudcils ^75 
Greek Catholics^ j8i, i8j^ 629 
Greek CkrisdanEtyp ii,. iSi, 183 
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Gmk Orrhodiii Chtudip zi, 178. Totft 
Gr«fie, Robcft (i56a?-9a)^ 7&0 
Grcgoms, Niccphonis (11^5-1359^+ ^7^ 
Grcgtirks chant, 7^0 

Gregory VE, Hiidebmiil, Pope 6, 

15. al, 35, ajip J 3 I, 351 

Gregory XI, Pope <1370-8^, 7, 8, 31. 35 
Gregory X 11 + Pope ^140^-15^ ^ 10 
Gregoiy XIlI, Pope (1571-85), 641 
GrcDoble, Pa/dis ie /urtfcrr (1^05), 96 
Gresham's Law. 25Xp S57 
Grisofis, Sw^itzefiand, 410 
Groats PpTL'r/cj^e U477)* *4^ 

Grunc^ald, 173 

Grey, Lmdy >ne (1537-54^ fSA-fS:. 589, 593. 

Gnbaldi^ Mattco #7-4®® 

Grien, Hisns Baldung (i47fi?“i545), 836, 841 
Grifigorc, Pierre ie. 1475-^- w 

Groc^m, WLLlkm (i44fi?-i5i9)> 113^ 114* 

fjt 

GroUer, Jcui (1479-^15^5)+ 7S5 
Groote, Gerhard (1340-84), 11&+ 119 
Gruer, Jaetjuts (1547K 479 
Griinewald, Matdiiaa (gii 1455-1 5 i8)t 5^0-31 
311^ PortTii/i of a 4Vifli7 (New Yark>+ 31Q 
Gn^phiiw, SebasriftTi, 79^ 

Guadalajara^ Spin, 

Guadbt, Granada. laj 
Guain+ 866 

Gnarino da Vemna (1^70-14*0) , 113, a 39 
Gia^rouJri Guillaiin>e (i 5 y 3 h 481 
Gucvaia, Antonio de (1480?-1545), 816 
Guiedardini, Frandsco (1483-1540)^ ifi, too, 
305, ao6, 5^1' 

Guiennr?, 58, 61, 63, 6fl, 88, 510 
Guildhiill, London (34ii-3X, i866>, 119 
guilds 38, 19 + 60, 155+ > 9 ®- ^ 97 . 309. 57 ). <5^1, 
638, 738, 755p 8J3; i^"de of mysttrifiEt, 4^1 
mcinhanE companies, 109: pocm\ 76 
Guilford^ Sir Hcnn', 841 
Guinegate^ 95 

Gnise, Frands, DiiLc of (1519-63), 605 
GunSi HongarV+ 705 

Oustavus f. King of Sweden (1511-60)+ 6jjt- 
datf; goofed, 6x4-615 
Gurenbirrg Bible, 159 
Gutenbergs Germany^ 331 
Gutenbergs Johann {c. 1400-^. 1468), 158-160 
Guzmin, l^ofiora de, 197 
Gypsies, 171* 

Haakon V\r King of Norway <i355-8fi>, 145 
Hadrian, Fmpemr (117-38), 845 
Hafi?-, Shanisu'd-Din Muhammad (151C1-89), 
663, 671 

Hagenhach, Peter vaiL, 135 
Haggadas die, 739 
Hamaiit, France, 58, 1*6, 141 
Haiti, 363-163+ 264-365, 


i laLbersradL, Germany, 338 

Kales, Robeix (d. 1381), 40, 43^ 43+ 45 

Halc&, WiUiam, he 

I lalidon HIIL little of, 604 

I lalle* Germany, 147, 339, 445 

Halley^s comet* 239 

Hallgarretit Germany, 155 

HanSsiirgi Germany, 156, 297, 199, 439 

Hamiltdo, John. Archbishopp 603 

HafTrilton, Patrick (c. 1505-38)» 607 

Kamptoii Court, England, 538, B39 

Handd, Gonret Frederick (1685-1759), 778 

Hmdfpiegei (Pfefferkom), 324 

hangings, 72, 7 58 

Hanseatic League, [44, 155+ 617, 631, B43 
Hapsburg-Valnb didiate, 5J3 
HardouiuT Jean (1646-1739), 11 
Harfleur, France;, 70 
Harumi, Immanuel (1365-1 713 

harpiicburil 772-773 
HiTPTo^TTi^r of Nei/j T^+ 46 
Harcm-i-VHai^a, -do 
Harrcy, William (1578-1657)+ 871+ 873 
Hassam, Sultan (1356-63), 677 
Hiii^r, Ludwig (d. 1519)+ 395, 397 
Har/- mines, 143, 144 
hcalers+ 145-246 

md Faradij-r (Hommi), 715 
1 Jehnusm, 425 

Hegius, Altlalliief (143^-98}, laS 
Heidelherg, Germany, 1J3; B)5i 

Unlversif\v 24 ^ 7 ^ 

Hdddberf Catechism, 488 
Hcilbroiui, Germany, j8? 

Heiniburg^ Gregor (i40o?-7i), 171+ 331 
Helc^ Perer (1510), Z4X 
Hclfenstrin, Ludwig iron, 388 
Hclgcsen, Paul (Pool Ebae or [Jkesin) 
(1480?-?) 4 627, 628 
Hellenism, 425, 791 

Hdvede Confc?mon; First (i536>, 413+ 607; 

Second (1566)^ 489 
HcU'Ctiiiv Qatidc (1715^ 1), 9 j9 
Hcntitriberg, Graf VDm 301 
HfcJiiy' Jl, king of CastiLe (1369-^79), 198, 301 + 
104 

Henry IV, King of t]a^ti|e and Leon {1454- 
74), 301 ^ 104 

Henry IL King of England (1154-69), 57, 58 
Heniy’ IV, King of Eugknd (1^99-1413), 56, 
57, T06, ei6, IJ9* 674 

Henrj- V, King of ^gland (1411-33), 70, 
ftid - itrj , 114, ei6, 330 + 774 

Henry ’^'T, King of England (1431-61; 1470- 
71 L 57^ TUr 107, 111, 3]|5 
Hcmy' King of England (1485-1509)+ 92, 
iflf-lop, 115, tJ3, 155, 360, 375, 37^ 491, 535, 
HJ. 569. GtB 

Hcnr^' Vm* King of England (;509-47), gi, 
33* 37, 109, ti5, 117, 115, i(j, T<Ki. 351, 353, 


isntLx 


Hcmy VI [I lnQfitmMeJ} 

-91. 538. 354 p 4 Pi 449. 455 y 
491, 5qa, 5111, fi4, ^15, 5J7, JJJ-J7#. fioA, 
77It 787; 176, 566-567;. Ass^mion (if 

SrtTi? SjcT^wnfj 

HcrtJ}" n. King of Fmice (1547-59)1 4 SfT Jt+h 
j* 7 * 58 r, 5«i, 599, 930 

Htniy ^ing of Fuance Ci574-#9>. fifl 
Hcinn^ t^''. King ol Fiance (1589-1610):^ 61, 

49S 

Htmy IV, Holy Roman Emperor (1056- 

ito6). 6, Tj, 149. 131, J5I 

Htnn* pyke of Brunfwielf (1515^ 39^ 
Henry", Duke of A!ci:klcnbarg. 439 
Henry' of BergcnT Bishop of Cambiui (1493), 
371, 273 

Henry' of ifew 141 

Henry of Zutphen, 

Henry the Navigator, PrinDc of Pormgid 

(119^-1460), 157. 193, 194, 159, 169 
Henry VI (Shakop»re), in* 

Heptswitnm <.Vlargumre of Naiurre^^ 499, 
501-501 

Hendittu Ctfth-ytb dcntnry' ox.)i 31 
Herat, Khunsian, 663, 676,' 6firi, 698, 699 
Herbert, Edwurd, Baron of Chcrbuiy (1585- 
164S), 839 

Ilcrcfnrd, Nicholas, 56 
HeresUSf A Dijjfnpie Coneeming fALore^ 
} 3 h 

hci^% 85, 116, 117, 148^ 153^ 166, 168, 199, 
206, 349. 389, 347, 411, 438, 457, 

473. 4 ^ 4 i 4^51 

544. 547' 549. 5A 5^' 595« 59^- 597, 

614. ^34, 630, 631, 6j 5, 639, Sji 
Hrreffrf * , , . . Duty &f Ckii Mijjibtrarei ro 
FuTmb fdc B^e), 4S7 
Hermann von VVied 0477-1551)* 446 
Hermetic lore, 850 
Heriffdet Chnitiense fHeHc)i, ji! 

HerTczucln, ArLCoiuo dc, ^140 
herring tndnftrv', 136, 144, 751 
Hcircnscein, Jakob, 840 
Heidin, Jaccjiiemarr dc (d^ r. 1411), Lei 
grandei hsurei f 14093, Bo 
riessc, Foban ([488-1540^ ^ jji, 324, 337, 417 
Hi=sse^ Germany, 147, 392, 478 
Hfurcr ds Tfirm^ Lpj, 151* 

Hitetai nf Syracuse (yth Century' Ijc;?), 856 
Hildeslicim, GeiriianyT 147; frnuve eaf the 
Bytchcnt' Guild, B33 
Htina. Syria, 673 
Hiplcr^ Wc^deJ^ 387 
Flippanzhii^ (130 h£.)^ 

Hippocrates (4J50MJ77 bjc.)* 873 
Hispanic Sodetj' Museum, Nr«' York, 121 
Historhi reniffi j^eiiarriTw tPins IP, 259 
lilsiorianv, &15, 817^18 
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Hiit&rieT, C^iripendnmi of 4 Rashidu'd-Dinp 
666 

historiography, 590, 691-694 85a 

Hobbe&i “1 homas (1588-1(^9}, 251, 939 

Hochstener, Ambrose, 296 

Hochsceuer, Jopichim, 397 

Hoehstecrer famljyt 395, 196, 397 

J^ofmami, Afekhior (1530), 398, 653 

1 fnhenzDilem, Count n|, iSo 

HuhenEoIfemi, 300 

Holbach, Paul (1713-89), 745^ 939 

Holbdn, Ambrose {r. 1494-1519), ip®. 3i0p 

84 *1 

Holbein, Hans, die Elder (r. 1461^1524}* 396, 
jlo, 840 

J loJbcin, Haos^ the Vnunger (14971-1543), 73 p 

140, 306, 3 ID, 43j, 547, 575, S481 

C.iitkerme HemtitFd (Toledo, USA), 84 
Ck^iei de SiaHer (Dresden)^ 8451 Chriii 
m the Tajnb (Basel), 8413 Christhte of Den- 
Miar^ (London), 843^ ErBmim (1523, GolL 
Earl of Radnor), 290, 431, 841^ Erajw/rw 
Basel, Turin)* 290, 432, 841- Brairfmi 
(1514?. Louvre), 290, 431, 841; Fremh Am- 
tssiad&ri (London), S43; Frohen (Hampton 
Court), 431, B41, 842^ Henry Vill {1536, 
GpII. Baron Th)^$cn), 523* 573; Henry VIU 
m Wedding Dreii (London)* 84+; }^ob 
Meyer and Hii U'lfff (Basd), 840; f^e Sey¬ 
mour (Vienna), 573, Prince Ed^mjrd 
(1539, Washington)* 844; Prince Edward 
(1543, New A^ork), 579, 844; SAf-porfrait 
£1541, Uffiai), 844; Self-pom^ (1543, 
ClDwes CblU tnd^napnlis)* 844; Thamai 
More {London)* H42; Thoimit More and 
Hk FarnHy ftopqcs)* 841; Trit^npb of 
Poveriy (British Alii»uni), 845; Trmmpb 
of Riches (British Museum), 843 
hniidays* workers, no 

I [olinshed, Raphael (d. 1586)* 57, lodj quoted. 

11 = 

Holland, lee NeEheriands 
Holknda, FxancIscD de (1517-84), 848 
Holy BmtherhooHL 106 
Holy Faith, war fori 199 
Hoiy i^idf On the Recapture of the (Du¬ 
bois), 151 
Holy League^ 697 

(ioly Roman Eniperonf, papal corematinn, 9^3 
Holy Roman Einptre, 147, 148, 161, 359* 457^ 
642 

Holy Union, 63S 

hulvtkys. 7 S*. 717 

Hohschuher* Johann (i469-]fi9), J14, 350 
homiddal cemlnn^ 116 
homoserualism, 564* 711 
Honduras, 367 

Honi soit qtd tied y penie, motto of Order 
of the Garter, 28 
honor, 101 
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IluDgsraeicii, Jalcob (1460?-!f 17), 524^ 
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Hoo^, Jokn Id, i55|K 59^; queued, 584 
Hcipftr, DanieJ (1^04), J09 
HrrTtii Brticbcrliood, 1^ 

Hommjt, Arabia, iqj 

Hosius, ScamiJaiifi (1504-79)+ ^3^ 

hospta]::, 345, 

Host, bleeding, 71B 
Hoonan, Fnin^Dii (e514”9o), fii4 
Hom^ fff Tfcf (Chamccf). 45 
House of Marfhi^ gn 

floo^t (Sylvester)* 660 

houschoH peel, 769 

houses, 74-75, 97t *13. ^3*4 *55+ 4^' 

674; jiglisb rountry* ^39; GtHnany ti5<*>)i 

m 

Rrorsuitha {960), yaa 

Hubiruiicr, Baltha^r, (1480-1528)^ 383, 395, 

39^. 397+ 39® 

Huesca« Spnin^ in; cailsedral, 847 
Hugh Gipee, King of France (^7-99*), ^5i, 
6^ 

ElugueiiOES, 3i4t 463, 4456 , 467, 475, 484^ 488, 
500, J05, 506, 530, 531, 6|5, 779i Sio, Bii, 
Sfly, 892 

Huiiiga, Mongol empemr h 217-65)* 6^ 
Hwll, Kngiaiid, 107 

HuTmm Body, Ow ibf Stnicmrtr of ftf 
(A’^iisalius), 871, 872 

HiimoTi Ract, Ahridgmf^nt of tht Hirfery of 
ihe (Abn-fll'flda), 690 

bLitnaiusts, lajwjy, 161, 189, 135, 338, 239, 157, 
371+ 39*1 jss*. 37’+ 

6z 9* 724. 789, 790, 791, 796, 806. %i, 833, 

924* 915. 959 
huiTwniti«, 1^8 

Htiitiboldt n. Count of the V'lcnnolsc (1J49K 

66* 

Hurncn David (1713-76)* 151, 869 

humor* 76, ni 

Homphrevp Duke of Gloucester {1191-1447)* 

tij. H7 

Hundirrd Grievances, oganm Church, 17 
Hundred Years' War, 8, 61,63, 65, 73, 87* 88* 
107, 116, 150, 217* ^ 79* 

Hungortan Diet, 190 

Hungary: German empire, seponrion, joo; 
peasant revolt (1514), 19c; popularinn^ 1S4; 
primate, 18B; printing, 159, 189; Refonnii^ 
don, 6jit renaksaiiM (1456-90)^ 187-190; 
Turkish in^Tnion, 181, iSj-iS6* 440-441, 7 “ 4 . 
710 

Hunii 671* 67S 

Hunyadi Jinoa fe, 1187-1456), iBa* iS4-iS6^ 
187* 189, 6B0 

Husein iho-Baiqam, Solraiu 676, 682^ 6S7 
Husein Udi, 6B1 


Huss, John (i369?-i4iy), lo* ji. 741 *S“t 
363-167* i 63 , 350, 14j, jyop 111* 354, 160, 
607, 71J* On iht Chiif ch^ 406 
Husdtes, 151, 151, 1^*^. 168-169* 3*^^ 

619* 725 
Hut, Hans* 398 

Hutcbinsoii* Roger 1550), quoi^d^ 584 
Hutten* Ulrich von (1488-1521)* 297, 304, 
334, JJJ-JjI, IJO, 351 ^ 55 ^ 354 4^1 quoted, 
337, E^rpomiZarioTT, /f*i, 427: Gfrprar&e. 

35 * 

hydraulic hammer* 144 
hygiene, 19B-199, I 03 , 244 
hv^miuL* Protestant* 778 
hymns, Luiheris, 419, 441, 447 

laioskvL, Russia^ 652 
tbn-aUKhadbp 689 
ibn flJ-XaJis (d, 128B), 6^, 872 
Ibn-Baruta (1304-77) t 677* 689, 693, 864 
ibn-KhaJdun, Abd-al-Rahman (ii33-i4d6)« 
If I, 677^ 690-674; quoted^ 691, 693; imro- 
duftion r£7 the Unkferie, 690-694 
Thn-Mozaifar (1152)* 667 
Ibrahim Pasha, 700, 710-7^1, 711 
leeland, 146, 259, 618 

ieoooclasm, 61 f 
icons;* 64$p 649 
idleness, 759 

idolatry, 474, 613*, 616, 617, 70B, Bio* 932 
Rc-dc-Francc, 58 
7 /1W, 49 

illitrraey* litcrac^^ 

illutiunated manusnnpts, 80, 98* 1 19, no, 1 ffi 
189* 309, 687* 7™, 701 

images rcmaval from eburehes^ ]66, 408, 4D9 h 
411* 436* 464, 5B0, 384* 619, dll* 831 
Imago rmi/tdi (d^AlUy)* 1.^ 359 
bnhoJf, HatUp 

/wjurffiffl of Cfrrirtp Tfie CThumas e Knnpis), 
129 

tmmurtiilltyp pencttal* z88 

Imperial Cbainber of Jostice, 444, 445 

Imperial E^et, C^rmany, 147 

impciiabsm, iro^ 195 

impetus* law of* 341 

kopriTfmtur^ eccksiasticel, 934 

impTuiring* 157 

(mproperiit (Palestrina)* 781 

Incamatioti Convent, 901, yfc-i 

Incas, soculLsdc civihsatiua, 86f 

Ineofitineneep 31 

Index, Coogregadon of the, 86a, 861, 924 
Indux atiCiOTiim rt Ubrorum probi^^oruftt, 
CM 

India, 88, r94-i95i ijOt 260, 261* 671* 676, 700, 
707, Bij; Porruguese, 195 
Indies, Caribbean* 194 
individualhim of belii^* 473, 475 
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mdii]gi;jide&, ii, ij, 34, 164^ 199, 

40J. S^h 9JJi 
S^7"l^i^ii5«, quoted^ 932 
IndalgencKff Oupvt^ilon fer Ciarificiiii&n isf 
the Fffwer of fUithcr), 340 
•^Indulg^iiciefi iiid Grace, A Sermcjii on^ 
{Luiher), 345 
mduHiia] sia^ 153 
mdu^tziol ecemamj^ r^, 15 
Indiutriol HeToIuiioiif 141, 26^ 
mdqstry, progre^, j|. 6j, 109, 

infantry, 63, fljj SerLe-Irst, 6 ^^ Swiss, 147; 

Turkish, 708 
infidels, J08 
iiiflatipn, 495, 6 j 9. 
mi1ucn», B74 
inJarmcrs, 511 

Itipalstndr, Germany, 391 

inliy. goid and silvfir^ 6rr 
lonoccnc 111+ Pape <1 [9^1x16), <Ss 12 
IiuiDceiit Vil* Pnpc (1404-1406}^ 9 
InnoceoE VIJl, Pope (14^-91). 13, zu 
inns, 114, 7J4 

[nnsbruck. Germany, 455; Diet (1518)^ 763 
(nqcisrdDfiH 14, 33, 7?, By, 148, lyj, iq6, 1*5, 
J33, 301, 334, 333, 433, 4H3, 484, 505, yrd, 
531 , 634, 639, din, ^41, 73 j, 845, Mi; Csn>- 
line, meihntb, 108*213^ Portuguese, 731- 
73j; progress (i4B€]^r5i6), 213^11^; mlcs, 
quoted, 9x3 

/Rgnnirion in Htrferv af the (T.-eaL 

insane asylums, 143 
uistincEs, man's mtnml, 373 
Inttimtei CGftlvirt}, 4^0, 4^1+ 467+ 473, 477, 
4 ^ 1 ^ JJi. 

insurance, 17, 19B, 573 

fnrurrettioTt ReMlwn^ Exhonsitton 

agsimt (tqchcj-), 365 
interdicE, abmo: of+ 14 

interest rates, 15, no, 19B, 41 j, 475, J73, 71R, 
755 

interlude^ play% 4/^, TtS 
intalerance, iclR, i]o 
Inve^sdiiirc, papal right. 15 
Iraq. ^3, 673, 67B 

[reknil, 57^ universities 336 

iron Cages, hnpiiscniiTienr in, 90 
Tron \falden^ 304 
iirjgatmn canals, 674 

Isabella, Queen of Casdle {1474-1504), 15, 

9*^ ioii loji ^4-iof, 21 y, at7t iji, jaa, aifi^ 
218, iSo, i6t, 3«3, 3^4, i68 
Uabelli, Queen nJ England tiigi-iij8), 27, 
di, JiJ 

[sahella. Queen of England cg-r? 

Isabella, sbtet of Chiles V, ^z 
habclla of Bavark, Queen of F™ce (1385- 
1421)^ 70 

fsabella of Portugal (rjo|-39>, jrr, 63d 


Isabelle, Duchess of Lorraine <i4iOf-33)^ S7 
I^mbarc (Augustinian monk}, 8d 
l™, Germany^ monastery, 310 
Isfahan, Fersta, 671 , 700 J Fniiiv' 

Mosque, 685^ 6M 
hjlmq, Abu Cd. ddj 

Mam, Id, 157, j8i* 183^ 190, 191, 203^ 151^ 

fi/d, 73i; Afmnlc, 695-698 
Isma^il 1, Shah (1500-24), 676^ dSi, 

701 

fjTdcf, Comi?/d7ion for the Sorrows af 
fU^c), 74; 

liraeli, UaaCf the Younger (1320), 743 
lifserlc^ Md«s (1530-72}+ 759 

Istanbul, Turkey, iflg; see i/jo Consmntinople 
Italyr barharian [nundaiiun, 5; culnira (1378), 
4S5 cconomtc development, 58; French in- 
vadona, 93^5, 506-510, 522, yiy^ German 
mvadorci, 300, yin Jevis, 218, 711, 734-735: 
UKdical knowledge, 243; mosiCp 776; 
Oriental Erade+ 192+ 195; Proccstmt re¬ 
formers, 891^5; universities, 7B8 
fuikis mStmis (Erasnuia), 27B-2B1 
Iran C Prince of \lfldiniir (1328-41 >, 651 
Ivan II* Grand Piiuce (1353—59}+ ^5* 

Ivan 111+ the Great <1461^1505), 650^ 651, 653, 
661 

Ivan r\^ the Terrible (1535-84), 654^62, 700 
Ivan, Httory of (Ko£b^)+ 657 

Jacques Bonhomme, nickname, 67 
Jadw'iga* Quei^ of Poland (1384-99)+ 173 
Jaen, GraniLda, ici 

Jagatal, Atongcij Emperor (d, 1242), 671 
Jagatai tribes, 671 

Jagello+ Grand Duke of Lithuank (1377-86), 
fee Ladblas II of Pobud 
jakoubek of Smdbo (1413), 168 
jamaJea, 167 

James t+ King of Scotland (1406-^), 603+ 
604; Kmgr Quarr, The, 604 
Jamea U+ King of Scocknd (1417-60)+ S05 
Jama 111, Kmg of Scodsnd (1460-88), 605 
James l\% King of Scotland (14^(513), 605+ 
77* 

James V, King of Scotland (1513^2)^ 60^, 
6oj 

Jami Ghiyath ad-Din* 701 
Jamu Miiru*d-Din Abd-er-Raman (1414-93), 
6fl2; quoted^ 6B3-684 
jBnuui^r+ AVenzcl (ifdB-Sy)^ 855 
Janissaries^ 709 

JaniicquJji+ Qcment (1530), 776+ B09 

J3nsseni+ Jobuines (1839-91), quoted, 319-330 

Japuu a id, ^59, 914 

Jean de Pomers, 519 

Jeanne^ da^hrer of Louis X, dr 

Jeanivf! de Fnmce (wife of Louis Xll), 94^3 

Jednata Bratnka, Oniixh of rhe Brorhexhcxid* 
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Jchm a la Bdifkic, tet Sir Jt)hn Mtindcvilk 
Jens, Gcjinauiv^ 24Jj 4j| 

Jenkiiwm^ Anihimy UyficiL 700 
Jerome, ^nl (34o?-4jo)* Vui^ie, iiy 
Jcrcunc nf Pra^e 74, 1%, 

166; qrto$ed, riS7 
JemsilemH *&, 711^ 7?7t S^7 
fesrrrs, 114 

J^o, J09, 6jit jU-pitft ^35 
Jnii of Maiia (Msrlowc)* 71a 
jewelry, 7SS 
Jewessw, 711 

Jewry, 7jS-, bspciied, iot, 307-loB, 20^210, 
11 j, 114, iiy, 217-218, 3jg; badgi^ 735, 737^ 
738 i Dlspcracm, 710, 734-7371 expulsian, 10^ 
117-aifl^, 717, 731+ 712i perMCTJtioTi, 60* ^it 
6$y 71. 300, 7^7 714t Sephardic. 756. 739; 
Spanish, joo-xoi 

History of the (Graetz), pS 
/eufj *md Thfir LUf, Comormng the <Lii- 
cherS, 7x7 

Joachim tl. blector of Brantienburg (15355- 
71), 440, -Hii 4J+t 9?^ 

Joachim of Flork (ii45?-?iip 2), 35 
Joan fwifc of Black Piirtcc: i328-63>, 33+ 44 
Joan of hAtc 79t f7* m 

Joan of V'dois {13405 , 

Jaddlc, Erienne (1531-73), 8fi8, 81 j; Ciio- 
psm cffprfce, 811 
Joffre, Jean (1409), 145 
John V}Jl, Pope, ffiipposiririous. 165 
John XXn, Pope (1316-347, 7. H, 14I. 149, 
15a, 154, 131, 332, 144, 249. 53*. 7^ 

John XXUlt anti-pope (1410-15), 9-10, 164. 
165 

John 1+ King of Aragon (1387-95), 114 
John, King of Bohemia (1310^), So, 71+ 
151^ j 5 j-i 6 j 

Johii h King of Castile (i^T^-go), 191 
John Tl, King of Czstile (1406^54), 204, 214 
John V, Pilacologui* Eastern Rormn Fm- 
pemr *78. i79 

John Vl+ Ckntacuzcne, Fjstem Ronun ICiri- 
peror (1347-55), 176, 177, 17B, 179 
John V'll, Palaeologufi, RasTem Ronmi Ent* 

J >eror (1390; 1390-1411), i0i 
in VTU^ pakeuiogus. Eastern Rnman Fm- 
peror (1425-48)^ ij6, 182 
John, KW of England (1199-1216), 30, 31 
John Hi King of France (1350-64)^ 18, 65. 
66, 68, 116, 15 X 

John L King of PonngsJ (1185-1433), 191 
John IF King of Poirugol (i40i;-95)« 194, 
ie8, 119. 139k 

John IlF King of Pomi^ (1521-57), 733, 74J1 
Johii, Duke of Bcny (1340-1416), ft0, io 
John n, Duke of Buturbon, toi 
JohiL, Ejector of Saxony (1515-3 s), 380. 1K4, 

39J, 45*. 4^ 41^ +4^« 4S*. 454 
John Alexander of Bulgaria (d. 1J65), ^79 


John Frederick, FJector of Sa.xuiiy (1551-47), 
419 

John of Atigsbwrg, 328 

John of C^ptsrrano, Sainr (1386-1456), 713, 
7ir, 725, 7x9, 731 

John of Gaunt, English prince ( 8340-1399)j 

^9i Ji. 3h 15. 5^ 4«. 4=r 4J. 4^. J7 
John of Gnd, Saint (1495-1550}* 900 
John of Jandun (d, 1318)^ 149, 152 
John of Ij^ncaster, Duke of Bcdlord (1389- 
*4J5). 70- % 

John of Lcyilcri Ci5ci9-}A), j^a, J99, ,oa, 401, 
iSj} 

John of Luxembourg (1430), 85 
John of Saliiiibiini- (d. ix8d), 154 
John of StTcSa (1360), e6i 
J ohn of the Cross, Sc+ (1541-91),. 904 
John SLuKhnuin (1391), iSa 
John the Fearless, Duke of iBurgundy (1404- 
ig)t 1*^ 

Joimnlle, Jem de (1124?-!317)., 99 
Jorii, Dax'id (i5di?-56>, 4^ 

Joseph of F.cija, :oq 
Jouenneaux, Guy (1503), in 
Juan dc Quintana, 479 
Jtian dc Tavent, Cardinsh 847 
Juana la Loca^ Queen of Cas^e (1504-1506)^ 
225, 12&, 301+ 657, 638, 639 
Juana of Fomigal (146X-1530), 204, 105 
four l^^TldoTt, Lsf {Dufay), 775 
journey men, 59. 755* 756' 
foyntse Ejit™, 142 
Jud, Leu [1482-1541), 409, 4^3^ 413 
Judaum, 412, 425. 466, 711, 713, 716, 747, 850 
Jtidaizinp, 715 

/wdew/piegeiT (Pfe^ertom), 313 
Julian coJendar, refortn, 238 
Julius n. Pope (1503-13), 13, 19, 13, 76, 199. 
IIS. 175, ITS, 178^ JSi. 587, 290, 300, 33T, 
312. 337, 404, 536, 539, 722, 91a 
Julius in. Pope (1550-55), 743. ffjj* 925, 930- 
931 

Junkers^ 144 

Jiirpcn, Johsnn (1533), 753 
JunschiiHX, Nicholas (1532)^ 705 
jurisprudence, 254, 759, 791 
jusuui^tion by Faith, 171, 641, 910* 9x6 
Jusrinjan Cude, 759 

Justus van GhenE (c, 1433-c. 1481), 137. 223 
Juvenal des Otsini (1460)+ 8 d 

"Kaiser Slgismund's Reformation," 145 
Kalk^r, Jan SEcfan van fc. 1499-1550)^ 870* 871 
Knliruir, Sweden, i4rt 

Kalonymof bcn Ksi:]un.%Trios (ixM-r. 1329). 

KoiKas, discoveiy, 865 

Immanuel (t7x4-E8ci4), 248, 251 
Kappel, Switjcrknd, 4(3; Pc^vee of (itxg), 
411 
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Kyo, }oitph (i4$8-jf7jK 739 
punphlcr, 581 
KjiiiAii, Pcmji, 68^, 6^ 

Kaspi, Joseph {<?, uSd-iT, 1340), 744 
Kits^ Pc^aod: Mvflcge of (1374), 1735 school 
of 189 

NjtifffAiJimUj ^ffntfT iLuduer), ^47 
Kidiefijic of Valois, wife of Hcnrj^ V of 
England (1401-17)^ 70 
Kaza^i Russia, 652^ 65^^ 66 q 
Kdserber^, Geikr too ( i5€w), jof 
Kemeny, Simon fd. 1442)^ 1S5 
Kempb, Thamas a (1380-1471), 119, jjo 
Kent, lingland, opiisiog (1381), 41-44 
Kepler, Johanocs (1^71-1630), 81^3 
feast, 305, 718 

Ket, Robert Cr549h jBi. j8^ 383 
Khair ed-Dui^ rre Bubarossa 11 
Khalil Pasha, Viiirf, 181 
Khoja Ilia* £1361), 671, 5j2 
Khurasan, Persia, 67S, ^8, 698, 699 
Kharreni, wife of Sukiinan (iL 1558)1 717 
Khwandaitilr, quaf<J^ 688 
Kict, Russia, 173, djj 
Kildw, Earl of, r« Gerald FLczgcrald 
Killccniiy, Starticc of (fjiM), 569 
“^King of the Rortianj," ^47 
kings: divifuc right, 44^, 457, 08 n medievid 
function, 145 
King's dkinnc^ 17, 45 

king's courts, 30 
Kinf^ Tie (James 1), 604 

Kingston, Lady, 560 
Kingston, Sir WilliamT 54J 
Kirkaldy, Sir Janus, fiotf 
KirmarC Persia, 698 
Kitazato, Shibasaboro (1853-1931), 64 
Knight, William, 539 

Imighrsi Getman, 1991 Uvfjnian, ^ 6 ^-, revolt, 
380 

Koigba of Rhodes, 674 

Knights of Sl John, iflo, 703, 704^ 71K 

KnoK, John (i5o3?-7i>, t§i^ 409, ^0741*5, fiirt- 

dao, 849; qitGieJ^ #09+ 611-614; Exhifnatioit, 
A Brief , ^15; Falib, Confessioti of, 618-619; 
GoiPt Truth in Bjjghndf A Fsithfui Ad- 
mcTtinan /d, flu; kefonnirtion of Reli^ou 
m Sffodsnd, 607; Srpt/and, AppeliatKm no 
ihe N&btlity aod Ejtatrj of, 611; IFcwiew, 

. , - MoTiitTi^tir Reshstimt oL Si: 

Knox, Margaret fiow«, 6cx| 

Knntscn, Kark (1435-70), 146 
Kuhcxgcr, Anton, 320, 768 
Kobe^r, Johann (jjjo), ijg 
Kobilleh, ^fifosh fd. 1389), 180 
Kolozavari, Nicholas (1370), 184 
Konigshofen, Gennany, 391 
Konya (Icomimi), Aaia AtliiDj-t 678 
Koian^ 708 

Koaovo, 181, 182^ 106, 679, 68 d 
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Krafr, Adam Cx46ci^-[3oSj, 308-309 
Knell, Osrwoli, 314 
Knomcr, Bishop (ij80i 863 
Kni'fa, Alhank, 187 
Kublai Khan (12^9-94)^ 664 
Kunnvitza, iSi 

Kurbskiy Andrei 656; ffifiory 0/ 

k^iaix, 657 

Kiirfiimentag, Diet of Eleeiors^ J47, 148 
Kutoa Hoia, Treatj^ of (1483), 171 
Kyag, Margaret, ui 

La Boetie, Lcicnne de (i53q-6a>, 881-S83; 
88; 

La Bruy^ Jean dc 807 

Labe, Loukc (1516-S6), SoS 
labor: bargaining powder, 64-65; conscdpuoti, 
39i passage of, 15; regulation of condidons, 
jJOt 198; rci'olte^ iio-iit 
Labourers, Stature of, 40, no 
l.flbrador, 194, 158 

Tbtt (de Mena), 114 
l^ccaiia, Antemio (i5o:-39>, 699 
hoE^ Spmish, 847 
l4)dies Peace (1519), 5T3 
1^ Goktni, ^7, 6^ 

Ladidas I, King of Bohemia (1452-7)1 t^adis- 
las V, King of Hungary (144^31), 1S5-1K' 
Ladblas n. King cf Bohemia (1471-1316), jjj 
I .a di^ la s n. King of Hougiiry (1490-1516), 190 
Ladislasi, King of Naples ([3B6-Z4J4>, 164 
Ladlslas In King of Poknd (1306-33), 171 
Ladisks U, King of Poland (i3B6“i434), 173 
Lactiis, Julius Pomponlus (1428-98), 919 
La Fodtaine, Jean JSc (1611^5), 807 
La Hire (Ga^on soldier; 1429), 86; i^uied^ 

Ln/ij Let (\^illoTiL roa 
Lambcrc, John, 571 
Lambeih, England, n 

of JtmtiMb {PilMrina), 7S2 
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p^irucckua Icotfriiiui^dj 
Frmrh Dkwcj Ti^rte Cbapters mi 
Grraf ^Hryerj, Tb(^ filio 
Piragaa>\ 194, 86; 

PjTJpibrAfff (Ewsmis^t ^^5 
porJonent i| 

Par^t Ainbroke {iiia-^oV^ #74-^7y, 8i6; 

B74 

pins, Fmicc: BaSiiUe (1369^ 1^; Briikh duo- 

tmU 70^ 875 dril 8Sj, 386^ Dtmy, 
AIus^ tSt, 99; CcHin dcs ^Hraclcs, 7^1 
descxiptioci* fiuj French i^ck «n f i4=i7)* 

84; HAttl Cumavilcc, 817; Hotel dc Ville 
(i53iJt Sijs liuiDcenis, Chorcrh ol iHc:+ fi\ 
L£i«vrt+ 6dj 67, 68* jik 
fli;; Niviirrt* College of* 731 foi> T044 Notre 
Daiiie Cddiedral, 79^ 191, in, 505; pcimiJi 
upmiii^ (e|oo)^ 6oi printing prd-is, 1595 
ievolucion (iJjS), 67-68^ St. l-.cicnnc do 
Mont (i49£-j6ji) , 96^ 819; Sl I'utnchE: 

(1511-1654)^ Ssi; St.'Gcrmajn T AnAOrruLi, 
817; siege (146;?, 91 j Sfntrannrc, ^oa, jaj* 
504* 7Sy, 7B8* 798, 9^^ Tour Si. Jac^jiies 
q6j Tuflcrics, SiS^ midtrworld* 
loti ravages (1411)^ 71 
parish priests, 11, J19, 519, 619 

66, 91^ toy, =37* W* W« 50®^ 
759i 785. 79*» 80=^ 

Pirler, Heinrich (13*3)1 ijf 
Parliament; iilngliiih: first, 17-18; **Good 
ParljarntFii;^ (1376), 19; labor representation, 
I lOj Lower Koiise^ 17; Merciless Pijriiamcnt, 
56; Hcformatioa* ;45l-;s'p SeotEand, 601-60^, 
fiip’f Upper Haase, 37, 30 
Pantii+ 161^ 5 i 37 > 910, 911 
ParT+ Catherine (1511-48)* 37* 

Pascal^ Blaise (1*23-61), 744^ 807 
Pasquier, p^enne (15^9-161^ >, 8t>7^ t^wted, 77 
Pissaa, Gernianyi ijj* 4Jff ircaty fijyi), 93r 
Paslon Playf, T^t 1^* 

Paston, Agnes (t4$o>p 25; 

Pasrcin, lohn (1421-66)* iia 
PastiMi, Sir Jdin U 0441-79), 121 
Paston, Margaret {i46o)t ti3* ti2^ ajy 
PaiTiffTi Letfeir, ii2 

PiHar, Lodwig run (1854^1918), quofi^d, 17^. 


eB» 34. 331 

PasTonreato, 6cs 739 
Patagonia, 86y 
Pfltay, France, 84 
patemolian, 197 

f^rijiier, Joachim (1485?-! 514), 8514 Si. 

fersmf (Neir \*ork)+ 831 
Patras, TnAcy, 70* 

Pofriofej, Genevese, 4*7, 4A9, 478, 479, 48) 
patriocic masHcres, ti6 
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Paul n. Pope (1464-71)^ ij, iTtfr 104 


Paul Ill, Pope Cl 134-49), 458, 445^ 44*^ 4j)^ 

454- 455« 5“5f 5*5* fS°^ 55®. 575. 

733* 735i 790+ 8*8,^ 8ji+ B60, 892, B97, 911, 
9tJ+ 917-93*^ 

Patil JV, Pope (3555-9), 5?<i 5t^ 59®- 

70*, 735. 737t 744. 7®tT S95, 896, B97, S98. 
»99, 91^, 914, 9^3-9^^ 931 

Paumann, Conrad (d. 1473)* 775 
pauperism, t*|" 7*4 

Pavtd, Italv, 508, 509, 51 j, jjj; University, 259 
P^^2re^ Adtifomtion fo, (Luthtr), 586 
Pfaci^ The Cornplafni of {Erjsmus)^ 187 
Peace^ The Defender of (Miirallus of E^idua), 

an 

Pejcf, Duhsii^ on (Tiidienuus), 157 
pcasiLiii toinmunc, 581 
peasant ntvolis^ 40, 67, 69^ no, 145 
"*Pciiaanrs^ Agairtsi ihe Robbing and Mitrder- 
ing Hordes of,'' < Luther) + "589-591 
PeaisfTfts^ OptfJT Letier C&netmtng, the Hurd 
BQok agamit the (Lniher)^ 593 
Feasants' War (3515), 145* 294^ 39*- 

5HD4, 841* 876 

Fecoch^ RcgLcudd (c. ^395-^* [460)^ 1x7 
Pecs, University 111*7), 1SL4 
Pedersen, Chrisdan <i4JSc?-i5j4>+ 

Pedro tPerer) el Cmel+ King uf Castile and 
IjCoh (1350-69)^ 197-198^ zoo, izi 
Pedm U King of Fomiga] <13^57-67)^ 191 
Pedm, Prince of Porcugal+ 191 
Peking, Qiina* 195, 240 
Ptlaya, Alvaro fl350>, 7 
PcllE|;ttnn, FranCeSco (1530), Bij, 82f 
Peloponnesus (Alorca)t 176 
penal rode^ 758 
penaldes for miTKa„ 115, 713 
pen^ces^ 11 
pepper* 296 

Percy, Dame Eleanor, 119 
Percy, Henr\% Earl of NurthnmlierknJ 
fi34i-i4f>8>I 3J, 106, 537 
Percy, Henry ^Hotspur^ (1564-3403)^ ICP6 
Peres dc Andrade, Fcman (1517), 195 
Pere/^ Juan, i6d 

Pcrpnittm iBcrgama), Asu Minor, *78 
Perigufd, France, 68 
Pcrpcndioilar Gothic, 118, 119, 839 
Perpignan, Francis, 121; rehellion, 90 
Pcrrcjil, Jean (d, r. ifi8>^ 98 
PeiTcr^ Alice id. 1400)^ 28-19 
PcrriTi, Ami (1553), 485, 484 
pcrKcciition^ 619, 630; Marian^ 596-599, 615 
Perda* 2lit 4J3s **3, 664-666^ 678, 6y^- 
70J 

pen<inil hvgicne^ [98-199* 201* 144, 501, jiti 
768 ’ 

Perth, Scodjjid^ 601^ *36, 637 
Penj, 864, 863 

Peniginio. T1 iPtctJti A'lnnoccii 3446-i|2 0* 
I 38 
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PcscarUt M[Ln^iii& Fernando AvaJug 

pomknee, 64, Jiii 

Peter, Saini: 67!)+ ii, 134, ^6^ 

Peter T, the Great (1(^71-17^^), fi|B 
Peter Martyr (14^7-153^), 364 

Peter V^ermlgLI 0500-^1), jSu, yBc^ 

Wj, a9s/e9| 

Peter of Cbrvara, ftv Nicholas V% Antipole 
Peter the Lombard (iioo?^£q>, 147 
Peterbojough, Engiaitil CathedraL 119 
Peenmh (Francesco Peintfcai 1JC4-74), 

20, 4S, i4, tS2» 114+13 igf^ qriGJ^d^ 
60;, C^iFZjPfj'rm^ Sij 

Petti, LauxEntiiis (J49gHT573)i, 625 
Peexi* Obm 6x4, 6:15 

Pernird, Ottqviaiio 773 

Petru/jti* Baliia^ure (fii* 
Peutingcr, Konrad (14^^1-1547), 301, 330^ 

jji, ?24 t 3^7 

Pfctferkorti^ Juhajines (i4r^i^a4)t 2^, 324; 

324' fudenjpie^^K i=i 
Pfeifer, Hektridh, 3H4, 391 
pharmacDpuela, 87^ 
pharmacy, B67 

Pti via delpliLa, As^ia Alinor, 1S1 
Phjiilwrr n. King u/ Savoy (1480-1504), 94 
Phijip n. King of Pnincc (1180-1233]!,. ftj 
Philip J\\ King uf France (1^85-1314^, fi, 
60^ 151 

Piijljp V, King of France (ijifin-izK 
Philip VI, King of France (1338-50), ^ 

42, 63, 65 

Riilip the Hold, Duke of Byrgundy (13^3- 
<■^^1 rnausolcum, lio-Jji 

Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy (14*9- 

^7). SJt B7i fJrf-rJ7p ijo, 133. 134. vtrt, 

Philip I, King of Spam (lyoi-cifi), [41, 116, 
^} 7 * 

Philip ft, King of Spain (1556-98), 141, 101, 

aj6, 3 2J, 238, 154|<5 ^ j-jj, 59I'59I, 

595f S9i^ 597-» J99. 6^6^ 637, 904, 92 5 

Philip, Landgmve of Hesse (1509-67), ?8o, 
39 U 4 * 1 + 4*2, 4 j 9 v 44 T. 44 ^. 449 ^ 43 *^ +J4- 
45 J. 5 f< 5 ^ J 3 + 

Philip, Metropdlfrui of ,\Toscow* 

Philipp of Hainaut, i^Hfe of Ed^^^rd HI 
<131^^-1309), 39, 75 
Pliilippines, 866 
Plulippkca, 457 

Philoku^ {5th Ontorr ajti), 856 
phnolog>% 79^ 79f 

philosophy, t6v 693, 7^-7^. 789. Sti^, 

Pi, 8B6, 939 

PbHinophy, i'be Coraataiion of (Bwrhiui). 411 
pb^'dciaTis^ 243 

Phyddans, Royal College of, 873 
phyura, 3, 339, :4D, 141, 849 
ph\milogy, 143 
Piicejiayi, Italy, 307, 910 


Pi C]2rdy% 58, 91 

Picctilomiiti, Fnca Silvio dc 11405-64 )t fee 
Pius 11 

Pico della iMlrandoLai, Giiuifranicrsco £1470- 
1533)* 9 jS 

Pigo della Miiandola, Giovanni (1463-94), 
323, 405, 425, 724 
Pierre de Lujcembnnrgr 131 
Pierre of Beaujro^ 98 
Picrtefemdi, CliHEbiu of (e. 1390), 74, So 
Pm the Flomjtm ([4ing]3rLd), 46-47 
PiecsDn, Anthony^ 576 
Pvrid of Mllcfieure (l4auviT!)^ Bo 
piety , 64X 
Ptlgrims^ 466. 4K9 

PiiSdc Clrugh^ Gotland, banJc <1547), 581 
Piiist kussia, 17 j 
Fmta^ Columbus'a shp, 361, 563 
Pinzon, Martin Alenao (i44n?-93), 362^ 263 
Pinzon, Vicenie {34603-51^ +4)^ 
pinn-Vp 109, nr, 571, ygi^ 637, 696, 718, 765 
Pires, pinge^ ree Salomon Molcho 
PirUielnirr, Willibalil (1470-1530)^ 191, 199, 
joi, ju, 319, 320^ 32i, 314, 350+ 356, 435, 
765 j 416 

Pisa* CuuncO of* 9^ to 
P tsan* Christine dc (jj63-[43i)^ 77 
Pius IJ, Pope (Aeneaif Sylvius: j 458-6413, 
18, 11, 59, J71, 187+ 159, 195, yri, 
quoKd, 11-13, ijf. 3^i 

Pirn IV, Pope 11559-65), 477, 780, 913, ^jd 

Pizario, Francisco (i47i-.i54j), S6f 
piacardt againit suiial or religious dkscnr, 
634 

plagues, 39, 64, 345, ^7+ 

planetary motkio, 242, 861-S61 

planetary otijcn'atioiv 239, B62 

P lanrts* lEvoltiiion, 861* 

Hittaria ^Qesner), 86H 
PLmdn, Christopher (lyioP-J^j, 784 
Pluiudcs, AUKitnijts (u6d?-Pi33cp>, 175 
Pladna (Bartolorrrmeo de* Sacchir 1421^1), sz 
Plato (4275-147 289, 8H3 

Platonic love, 50a, 76 s 
E^i[cmi.st9, 176 

Plants, iJiing pictures of rBninfels), 868 
plaicrtsqtic decoration, 846 
Piflums, Tlrus <r. 255-1B4 bx,). 811 
playing cards, 72*, 114, 158, 419 
plays* fee drama 

P/rwiifr, ix, French poets* KaSSa, Sifi, 8i- 

Plochnik, iHp 

plunillsTn* E9 

nidolia, RussiiL, 173 

poetic contests, 224 

po^, 46* 7^ 723; Fngland, lirj erotic baU 
lac^ 7aj France, 807-811; GcimaoVp 315- 
p6, njrruriie pnems. dtroman, 

7144 Peraa, 667-670; Spain* 224 
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Poetry', Academy of^ \'kniuL. pi 

Plutarch (46-110?), Sf6 

Pt>ggio, Giovamu (1300-1455), 416 

pogroms, 6^y, 713, 730 

Pdiuen^ fijp 79, 8j, SS, uS, J06, fio 

PtFtEoo, Fnmoe^ 5!, 6$ 

Poktid, 0^ i6i, I7J-J74* 629, 735; ««»- 

vtrsiiies^ 788; war ^^4^9)+ * 44 
Poland, Hijtory of CDliigtisz)* 173 
Pole, Geoffrey (J50i?-5fl)+ 574 
Pole, Heiuy^ Lord Mootague (i49i?-i538)^ 
574 

Polii, Margaret, CoontEss of SaJi^ury (1473- 

J 7 J 

Pole, Regiiulii ti5*»-5^)+ 5^0, 361-56^, 575, 
5Pfl, J?*, 6«. 71*- “9*. *97. 

914, 918, 919; Churtb t/mVy, In Deferue 

police, 113, 704, 7 57-7J® 

Folitiaii, Argcluf <1454-94!, uj 
polidcaJ monJity, 304, 764-765 

F [>lidcs, 146 

PciTsnrr, /C Sh&rt Tnatiiff (Pfunct), 
S81 

p)ll m, 41, 93 

Polo, Marco tt 134-^-^! 124)1 ^ 

Polotsk, Rufisaa, 173, 656 
polygamy, 671, 711 

poK'^oaic JUEisic, 

poly^eism, 149, 479, 717, 891 
Pocnenriia, is, 144. 171, 173 
Pompemazri, Hetfu (1461-1515), id, 935 
Ponce dc la Fuciite, Constantino, 640 
Po[nce dc Leon^ Juan (1440?-!511), 369 
Ponct, John (1558!, Treifiir ef Pdii- 

fti/WH? PauieT-^ 8B1 
Ponthifu, Fninoe, 5^, 61, 60 
Poor, Oft the Belief pf the (Viv«), 764 
Poor PrcschiTip Priests, 36, 115 
poor relief, 475+ 571+ fSi, 617, 764 
^ope anil the Bishops, Agaifot the Falsely 
Called Spiritual Order of tbie,” (LurherK 

popes^ Apottniic Socccssitjii, 149, 151-, kifdll- 
bilhVk 149 k p£»werp 7-8, supcnmnonal 
authorits^ *57, 653 

Poprr, HiTtory tff the (Pastor), qm^ted, 17* 
Popesf Joirmta, HiTTaty rt* of tbs 

(Sachs), H34 
poitraicort, 819 

Portiigil: conuTwrciil ft!%'Dluiion, 191-196; ex- 
plortadcmi, 159-160; hoc of demarcadun. 
164; Spanish Jews, 118-119 
poftal seriicc, 90, 95, 3(15, 637, 753 
Posicl, GuiUdume 055i)p Contra itthsotn 881 
Potod, Bolivia^ 865 
notiery, iii> 677, 685, 6II8 
Koupin, Abel <1547), 481 
Pourhui, t (1545-81), 83 a 

Pnorhns, Ffans, It (1599-1611^ 8|i 


poiirhus, Pieter (1310-414), 831 

Pousdii, Nicdbs: (4594-1665), So 
poverty! 39, 40, 39, 60, 71, 873 
power of the IveySf papal, 340 
Poyidtigs, Sir Edward {1439-131 t)» 569 
PoymiTigs' I41W' (1494), 569 
Poinao* Poland, Lubnrmdamim, 788 
Praemonirt, Slariitc of, 15, 30, 541, 545 
Pragmatic Sanction of Botnges, u, 15 
Prague, 147, 15I1 156, j6ip 184, 714. 72t; 
IkihJchern (^peL, 163; Compacis of, 171; 
Four Articles (1430), 168^ 170-, Karlsii!ii> 
f^tJe, 161; “New^ Town,” i68; Peace of 
{i56a>, 707; Uruveraity, ifli, [67-168, 337 
Fruire of Feifyj The (Fnuinna), 277-178, 337, 
4^9+ 840 

pi^vtrs, 30, 376 

prrdeatmation, 31, 37, i6j, 318, 343, 371, 375, 
408, 410, 419, 434, 433, 464, 463, 466, 477, 

4 ® 7 i 4 ^i *95 
prelures, ^9, 33 c 

Presbyterian Church of Scorknd, oflieijE 
creed, quoted^ 618-619 
Presbyterknism, 599, 619 
Presbywy, 473-4?^ 

price contioL 40, uo, 198, 381, 383, 473, 757 
nrice rises, 573 
Prierias, SylTesrerp 346 

Primaticcio, Fnmecsco 11504-70), 813, S25, 
B16, 819 848 

Princet The (Mieluavelfi), 13, 117, 525, 

I4S 

Prineeif Dud of (de Goc'ir23ii), 816 
princes, 300, 45^57 

prinring, 99 92, J19, no, ij8, is7-^$o, iWy 
368, 505, 660, 784^ S49, 914; music, 7735 
Priuh, Luigi, B96 

private jodgruenr^ doettioes of, 154, 919. 

pritiTite property, public rrmt, 196 

pmcessiuns, 199, 769 

profaniiy, 71, 111 

professors, ala^', 137^ 78S 

profit distribuQuri, 3K1 

prohibitiDD, 667 

propaganda, 34^ 

piT^tution, 10, 11, 71, 117, 301-303, 469, 761, 

931 

^reedve tariffs, no 
mnectcifs of the Poor, 764 
Pr&testmty Carman rebcii from Rotne, 441 
Protestant theology^ eipfremon of, 364 
Protestanrism. 14S; 389, 425, 

4 SS, #1, 530, 564, 590, J91, 59I, 607, 60B. 
617, 619-631, 6j5, 7Z3p 757! 80^ Bto, 
B49, 921, 919, 937-939; Gallic, 321 
Provence:, 5W, 92, yoj, 508, jiq^ 

PiwiMfs, Statute of, 15, 30 
Prufda, J44, 173, 397, 619 
Pnjtenie Tahlci of ccli^tial motions, 861 
Psalter, niustrafed. 80, 119 
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t\koT, Rusiii, 647, 
psychology, j, j+o. ^ 

Ptblciiiy, CLiudjus 1/J. 19J, 8,-6, 

•j7i 8*^1 ***; Geography. 4^ 
public accounting, jSi 
public baths, 144, joi, 66j. 711, 76S 
public sanitarian, 39, fij, 711 
publuhen, 159, 417, 4j,, joj, -jS4-yS& 

Puerto RJCO4 ^64 

P^lgar, Hem^mdo del (14](5?-? 1499), 31 j 
Pulkir, ibn- (Jjio), 741 

primps^ 141 

pujiithmeni; w. 145, 504, 647. 7JS 
rurbijch, Cqnrg (142^-61), 
purgJtoi>-, ir5*t, j4fl, 44^4 579i 

Poritillfi* jDZ, 46J, 4Sgv S05 
Purtey^ John, 36 
Pyrenees Sp 
P^hagorembrm, S50 

Qa’rt Bey <177 

Oaodahor^ Peni^i, 698 
Qtisvin, Ptraia^ 700 
Q^vsm ad^Diit^ 

(]iiAckejy, 151, #74 
Qiuken, 401-40! 
c|u»raiidjie, 345 
Qucrc}\ Praact, ft# 
tjuick^ver, 396 

Qul^Muhjtnuaad^ fiSi 

Rab«U4 JuUtnnc {cjji)* 758 
Rabdais, Fru^ciiK (1491-155^)4 loi, 377, 499, 
788, 791, #10, 850; 796; 

Gargimttu, 501, 760, 787» 797, 7p^oii 

P^^^gTTtf^ 797, 79B, Siii-fQ4 
fbdne, Jean Bapdste 807 

lUdcwijmzQon, noris (1350^1400), i±8 
T^aguss, Bosnia, 186, 145 
raia. prayers for, 850 
Raii (Retz)* Bamn de {J4a4?-4Q)^ 71 
Ralph Rofit^ Daijter <Udall), Sn 
Raorns. Petim (151 j-71), 250, i^Jofcd, 

8Sj; ArkfotiHcaa mthnadi>trtimcij 884; 
£>idJrcTi^urp ^5^ Logic, Dhaiatu of, 1^4 
Ranuma, Giarabattim {1^5-1557}* 

Ramiuia Map (1534), S56 
Raaconbp Adelbett CijSS), 16) 
ramom^ iSd, 

Raphael (i4#3«r53a), ij, 1^1, 333, 381^ 390, 

317^ 825, #19 

Rashidi Foundation, Tabriz, 66$ 

Ra^idu'd-Diii {e. 1147-1 ijitottii, 

M5; Historiti, Compt^dhiitt of, 

Radioose; Counnil HalJ^ 155 

Ratio fidci (Zwingli), 408 

ntlonaHsm, ajj, 38#. 745, 919 

Radsboa (Regensburg}, Gennanv* 397, 44^. 
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Ranvikp Su'ed-ca, 6ii 
Raveana, Italy, 540 
Rati, Jean (1351}, 79 
Rav^oaitant Gothic design, 79 
Raw, 5d}tiq^ Sfli|p m 

Prewnce, 572^ 577, 585 
reason, 248, 370^ 435 
Reasac4 Age ofp 935 
rebapdsm, 397, 399 
recejEs, 442* 

Reoordep Rohen B55 

Red 5ca, 195 

reform^ 253+ 92gp 951H933 
refojimm, 251-357; Irdlian Gaiholic, ^of-BOrji 
Italian PrattataBr, 891-895 
Re^amoDtiiaus, rec Johann j\1 tiller 
Reichstag, Gtnnany^ 147, 148, 155 
Re^ Francc4 6@, $06 

Reiahold, Erasmus (1511-55), Bda 
Raiichuct (Schnittbeiger}, 340 

relief J4, 168, 134, 539, 551, 567 

religion, 69J 

'"Rdii^qn Articles of,*^ 585 
RsIigiOn, hiisiOFy 0/ Rafot^tnatiofi of^ ni Sc^ot— 
iofid (KnoxJ^ 6aj 

RcUgionc^ Dc vera ct faha fZwingLjp 408 
rctigiouf diaina, j6 
religious tnknitiofi, 395, 5B9 
Teligious unity, 219* 596, 6%i 
rellgioiu Vk'oniiip, 473^ 7^ 

Renardp Sinum, 589* 593, 597 
Rene, Duke of Anjou 7^ Sq, 93, yS 

Renee of Fiance and Fcrma (1510-75)4 4A7, 
5 J 7 p JjBp 539, 794^ #94 
RcnsCp Germany, ija, 151 
nrntSp 573 

Ec^esror of Oimmich Btatmog of the 
Ci^gy (Pecock), 117 
icrcdus, 1B9 

Resolutianei (Luthtr), 344 350 
RaiufTcctian of La^arui, The (Protreiic), oH 
reiabJesi, 122 

Rctibcni, David {c. 14^0^. tjjS), 740^741 
Reuchlln^ Johanaes (1455-1531), 388^ 190, joi, 

311^ 416; AngempitgcL 324 

Revolt Russa, 439 

RevofuriiMU, Book of (Cdpemsoia), #49 

rcTOlis: peasants, 411, 67, 69. iio^ 145, 191; 
Avorkers;^ ^ 144 

Rheiuniu, He,ms <14S^-I^47), ,84. 4,1, 414, 
4 i\ 

Rhctnsh Liccrury Sodcfi% jn 

Rbetici^ ('J'4-7«J. Ajj, n6i 

Kn^onc, Chambens pf, 130 

RJiindindp 137^ J45 

Rhodes, island, 187P 703, 709, 71B 

RiVaiimwiE, Eunacir de (1347)^ 63^ 

Ribcurp, Betuardimi (r4#3-]553)^ N15 
Ribe^ Diogp (1527), S6A 
RicOp Panlo, 893 
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Rich^ n. King of Enplanil 19* 

^ 6 , 40, 4a. 41-45. 4«. 1x6. ^35 

Rich;ircl 111+ King of Engknd {i43j“5), lA 

iij 

///, Hiiiory of (Moreh y.fi 
Richu-d, Dnkc of York (i4ir-6o}t 107 
Richard, Ehikc of York £1471-8311 ioB 
Richard of Bury St Edmxmd^ <1187-1^^), 

Rich£L£u+ Cardinal 7 ^^ no 

Rlchcitiout Cnnstahle+ B7 
Richmond and Somerset* Duke nf 

RiJleVf Nicholas 531, jA 5S5, 

5 A 3 A 5^ 7 

Ricmeoschneidcr, Tiimin (p. 14J50-1 

RiciCi Adam £if, i4B^i5f9K 855 
Riga^ Poland, 43^ 629 
Rigot Claude <x5fj>» 4^1 
Rikjidag, S^x^edish, 146 
Red Plara* 1^ 

Ripa, Alberto da (d. i|5i>i 775 
Ripom England, si 
roads, improvcriitni, 6:7 
robber barons, 

Robbia^ GimLamo della Ki4 

Robert, Kin^ of Naples, 753 
Robcir Hh liing of Scocbnd (139ii-i4r4), 
Robert cjf Geneva, Cleincnr Yll 
Rnbert of Onnsby, ng 
Rnchclle^ French aci].iiisiri on, ga 
Rochcsrer* Engtand* 41 
Rochford, l^ady, 576 
Rochfnrd, 5jg, 

RodrigucT^ Simon (i514li 
Rogudf, Guild of (MurnerJ, 8ii 
Rohrbach, Jacklcin (sjxHh 387. 

Rojas, Fetriandu de (1499^ 3:3 
Rokyuana^ Jan {T4jt>, J71 
Rollc. Richard 19 

rolling mill, 144 
RornagiuL, Papal State, i 
RomagnJino. rcaly, j(»8 

Romati Catholic Church: inrermrional cirtirt* 
6’, nadir^ ti-i ij New Wntld. i5g 
Rnrriari kwr, 554, lA 5«'i 459^ 759 
Roniano, Giulio (1499-1346), firj, 8if, 
Romanovna, Ana^asia ^^547). ^54- *^57 
RtffnsmW ds la rose fGuillaitme tie Lorm), 49 
Rorne: ctipcurc by Imperial troops {1527). 
^3^} cicriciil life (fjog), 173-17^+ concubi¬ 
nage, 21; eontmt by Louis of Bavaria, 14^ 
150^ corruptioii^ iB, 344^ Coundl of fxjei)* 
J76; Erench pcwscsnotit, jB; Jews, 7Ji-7iii 
jubilee (iyoq)+ 331, printing press, 159^ 

rcstnratiLinH 14^ <*317)* 436* 4jS; 

(1526), fii, 574^ 639* 7tMn 895. 9x9, 9i3« 
Sr. PctCRi. ij, 14. I99t 517. ^5K« 

itrciversiry^ of, 14 


Rrinsinb Pierre dc £ 1514-8;jot, 

8264 S73S BA-8ed^ Amimrs^ 809^ 

Od€i^ 8og 

rnpe-cUmbing myth, 234 
Rnper, W^illum £1496-1578)1 557 
Rossetti, Dante Gabriel 49 

Rosso, Gioririiiini Battista dc (1494-1340), 813, 
Jjjp 8 A 819^ 848 

Rosrnck, Germany, 439; unhensity, 7B6 
Rostor, Russia, 631 
mlary^ UKarinn, ^41 
Rothenburg^ Germany, 3B7, 39s 
Rtittman, Bernard, 399 

Rouen, Ftunee, 69, 70, KH- Cathedral, 79^ 
Ghureh of St- Gcrmflin rAuxerrok, 830, 
Choreb dI St- Maclou, 79, 83(1; Cbtiroh of 
St^ Qocn, 79^ Palaihi dc Justice, A 
Roiicrguc, Ffance, 68 

Raii$scgu, Jean Jacc|Ut:s 11711-78), B06; fimaJe, 
474 

Rous$el. Cicrard (d- 1530), 460, 503, 304, 503 

Ruo$ullon* Eraiicc, 91, 94, iii 

Roverc^ Gioliano della. So: Julius U 

Ruvettano* llcTtcdcttu da £1474-1330)^ 830 

tEjy^al hand, cdjrativei, xji 

Rublim', Andrei (c* 13713-f* 1430), 649 

Ructia, Lope dc (i3io?-6j), B17 

riigii: Pcnaan, 701-702; Turkish. 715 

Ruiz de AcaiaZ, Pedro, 6jg 

Rupert 111 £]4dd), 133 

ktiskitl, juhrl (t BI g-tgoo), gg 
RiisscU, Bertrand, EjitI £1872- ). iji 
Russia^ 161, 173, i8j> 6:9, 700 
Russian Church, zi, 64H, 649 
Rusrcni Pasha (rjjo), 717 
Rut, John (1337), B65 

RujTbrDeek, Jan van £ 1293-1 |Bih 7b xjj, 
129; qiiotrd, izS 
Rv-azart, prindpaliry, 647, 63 J 

S:.ibzawar, Persia, 67: 

Sachs, I fans f]4U4-?37n), 51^, 763, Hn-BE4; 
8 j 4 

Sachsmhjiiisen, Germany, 14B 
isacrajiicnts, 14* 35, 2t|p 376 
fKiomhosm:, Johannes dc (1130), 839 

Sa dc i-Vtlrartita, Frajicisco dc (i4Bc?-f jyWj* 

Bis 

Sa'di, Persian poet £1184^^1 igr), 667 
SadnkiD* Jacopo (s 477-E547>, 470, 471, 733, 
892, Bgj. 897; Epistle fo tbr GetievesUr 470 
Safed, Upper Galilee, 737 
Safi-al-Din, (Igg 
Sagr»* Portugal, 191, 193 
St* Alban'iL, Fnglantl, Abbey, ng. 142 
Sr. Andrewi, Six<ilaiiJ, 606; unrversiiy, 436, 
6o| 

Sr. Banliolotoe^"^ 374, 66r, BBd 

St. Denis, rhuteh, gR 
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Saint-Call, Suiitzerlacd^ 396; Abbey of Si. 

Gall, 410 

Se. Galmier^ churdi^ ^ 

L^jf. Oi^m-g€ ffrtf Dra^o/i COib>nihc), yS 

fiaim-OnicT, France, 96 

St. pEtsTi Schiwl, En^UniL 514 

Saint-G^'^ttn.. Franot, gd, 512, $13 

Sc. Thomas hbnds, 119 

Se. VlCUS^s ifetnec, jji, jioy, B74 

Sainconge^ France^ 

^inEi, fiiloratiun of, 57A 

Salamofici, Canile^ 197, iii- cathedral, 846; 

uiuveratVi 7B8 
Salic law, Si* 

Salisbniy, Countciia: caf, zK 
Salm. C^unt NicliQLi£ t^an 7114 

SalmccDii, Alomo (1515-85), 910, 9^8 
salon. 76a 

Salonikip 175, 178, tSa, ifli, 75^ 

Hivadoo by faith, J45-J4+ 34Jt JfS. J7i. 174 - 
i^6. 40S, 465. 919 
Sdzbiug, Germanyt 147, 15S, 397 
Samarkand, Persk, 665. S71, #71, ^73, 674, S7S. 

665; Mausoleiun 0/ die Fmir. ^5 
Samnan. Penia, 698 
Samson. Bemhoidm. 405 
Samuel ibn-Wakar. ico 
Son Jldcfonsa. College of ^1499), 

X:ui Roman, Fnncisco de (1541)^ ^ 

San Sal^^dor, jSi 

sanbenjtPp ill 

Sandies Coello, .Alotuo 233 

iancfuarv, h-ws of, 7J9 
Sand. (^c«T^ (.Afnandinc LJodeiaiic; 1803- 
7^h 99 

SanJtiuy' Act OlSS), 145 
Sannazard, benpo (145^1530), 8id 
SaRsev'trino^ Cardinal^ B97 
Santa FI, Granada, zo^ 

S^ita Mma, fla^h^p of Golumbujw srtj 

Santander, Luis de, iSi* 

Sanmrem. Join da (1471)^ 194 
SantiHariB. Marquis i>f (1398-1458>, 214 
Santo Domingo (Ciudad Trujillo), iSj^ 166, 
268 

Saragossa, Anigon+ 197^ 214^ 321; church nf 
NuMin Sennra del Rlar, 846 
Sard, Russia, 647, 651, 673 
Sardltua. 197^ 205, «i6 
Sajpi, Piolo (1552-1613), 9i4 
Sarto, Andrea del (1487-1531)^ 813 
Satan: Congregation nf, 6ij; prcoccupaiion 
with, 372-375 
satire^ 326+ 427, 017 
SaumuT. FruncCt 96 
Sduvage^ Jem le, 289 
SaviMiarDla (j452^>, j«, 25, 114 
&vm', duchy, 514, 515, 522 
Saw^trey, MlUfam (1400, ti6 
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SsLtony, [44, J45, 147, 4J3i AIbcJtinc {DuraiJ, 
339*; Emestine (ElectoralL 339** J40p 454 
Saye:^ Lord (1450)1 m 
Say'Vjds, 673 

Sdaflgcr, Julius Caesar (1484-1558), 791 
Semderbeg (George Ca^ota: 1405^-68,1. 
1815-187, 759 

Scandnoidn^ 145^ 144, 145, 151, nS, 445^ tfjr- 

Sdiolfhausirn, SwiEZcrlaud, 384, 405, 410 
Schinner. iVlatthaua <[i5o8>„ 405 

Schleswig-Holstflin, 300^ 4411 
SehiTLalkaldic League^ 444, 445 
ScIminfacrECT, Johatui (1396-1426)^ 140 
Schoffer, Peter (i425?-i502), 138 
sdiolani, 90, T85, 79 ^ 19 ^ 
sciiobtships, 137^ 520^ B85 

scholasticism. 237, 146^ 351, 331, 34-, 370, 6% 

^ 747i 7B9, 8S|, 886 

Schonhetg, Niclioias. Cardinal. i6o 
Schoncr. Dr* Johannes^ 837 
Schonguuer, Marnn (i445?-i49i), 310, 

311; C/jT2jr Cany mg ftt Croji (Ne^^ 
York)^ 309 

schyoli, ijB, J57, 187, pu, 524, 7^6-7901 cur¬ 
riculum, 235; Jesuit^ 118, 915; painting, 156 
Sebotrit of Otj RIgktIy Opeiihig 

(Snjrni)k 787 

Schopenhauer. AiThur (1788-18A0), 248 
ScbmpfMt (iMeUnchthon)^ 787 
Schwmrz silver mines, 595 
Schwarzert, Pliilipp, Tct Melanchthon 
Schwyz, SwiGEcriand. 146, 41a, 411 
science. 4 i 74J> ^4^ 886 

On t/ie VnccrndTity ^rtfJ Vijrfivy of 
ihc (Agrippa)^ 854 
scientists, 238-24^, 

Scone, Stone of, 6114 

Scurd, Jm \"an fj 495-156a), jVfitgdaicH 
(AnutEtdam), 831 

ScoiLuid: Firncfi fllliancc, 62, 515, 604, 606, 
617, 61S1 French inmidon, 6 ip Perpetual 
Pcacfi (1423)* 604; ptpulfltian (ifoo)^ 6034 
self-goi’cmnient, 603- umvtrdtici. 136; w-ars 
with England, 17, 62, 577, 581. 604 6 q6 
ScottanJ^ ta the mtJ 

EiiJtit of (Kjiok), 64.3 
"koct* Walter (1771-1831), 49 
Scottish CuT?cnant, First (1557), 615 
hcrofuk^ L-ujing^ 231 

iciilpcure: Engbnd, 119; France, 8:10-331; Ger¬ 
many, 155, 306, 308. 036; Gothic; 98. 820; 
Hungmant i: 39 i Spajo* 8411-147 

ScoiaTi. 187 
sen ttaseh 114-115 

Sebmiano del Piottibo (i485r-t547>. 899 
Seciilat Auihoriiy (Luther). 577 
secularism^ 79 

■sg dihri^jri nn 377 

sedition. 421, 679 
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seducdoop to 

Segoria, Spain, CAthcdr&l^ 121, ft|j6 
segrcganoa, 7^7, 737 

Selby, England, Catbcdral (e. tyfoK ^*8 
Selenc^us of Babvlcmia (2nd C^nuy bjc.}, 
8$6 

Selim t Saltan {1511-20)^ iSjjr 

Selkn n, Sultan (ijlWS-74), 7132, 717 

Sel'iuq don. 678 

senundc^ 147 

Semendria, Hungary, 185 

semirtaiics, establtshmcni:, 932 

Sempach, Sivftrerlamd, 147 

Scnoca, Marcus Armacus (j4 SjuJ-aji, 

271^ 285, 189, 4^3* ^y; 359 

Senegal, Africa, iqi 
Senegal Riycr, 194 
Senflp Ludwig (c, 1492^* *555)1 779 
Senior, Abnham (c. i+io-f. 94)+ 207^ 117, 
261 

Scalis, France, catficdiiLl, 
senadons, 247+ 3yi 
seraglio, 772 

Serbia, 178-179, *So, 182^ 184. 186, 187 
serfdom, 40, 45, 6?^ 9 *. I 09 p ^ 44 . > 7 St 
y7i^ 621* <127, ^59 
BCtfs, cducaticrti, 235 

Seripando, Girolamo l[493-[56|), 899, 935. 
9*9 

SerliOp Sebasdano <1475-1554)1 82$; 

Wrci&fffTfrjr^ Opere di, 818 
sermons, jt**. 4^ 4*^* ^ 

Scn.^elii 5 :, ^Pchaei 413^ 414, 4<ki, 

4781 479 - 4^4 599t ^^4* 79 *^ 871, 872; 

^lidredp 4St, 7^; C&nmiwrify, TJbf Rtftifn- 
tim 48 c; rifniViif/r ^rrmiur, Dr, 474jr. 
480, 481; jnonumem, 484* 

Servo OT^'fno, De (Luther), 375^ 4^14, 435 
Sive, Maurice (r5icH54>i Iq 8 
Sfivign^, .Ma^uuc de ^^26-9^), Scr7 
Sn'cncHiks. Engkodi rii 
Seville^ Casuist 1971^ 2J|^ 116^ 216^ Akuoar^ 
J2i; Casa de PiUnis, 2111 OiThedral, 222, 
nil Town Hall, f ^4 
sewcFS, 873-874 
sexual pcrrciiaDTUH ^39, 760-761 
sexual rcktioiss, 39, yi^ 231, 761 
Seymour, Jane, wife of Hemy^ VUl (iL 1:537) , 
559 -J<So. 575 

Sforza, Bona (1493-1550), 629 
Sfanta, Moadmiliaiip Duke of i^tilan (rjii-ii5>, 
506, 507 

Shah-AJi <1557)1 * 5 * 

Sliah MtHui^ar, 682 
Shah Rukh (1405-47)^ 676^ 6H7 

Shakespeare^ Vl’llliimi (1564-^626)* 54, 57, 58, 
jil*p 114, 552, 792, 796^ StB^ Sty, S73 
ShoxtDfLp B&htjp, 57a 
Shayld Na^, 6«; 


iheep, gmeing, 109, 571 

Sheppey* England, mt 

Syk sect, 1535, 686 ^ ^-^^99 

shlpbuEding^ 109, 753 

slupping, 7n 

shipwrecks^ 627 

Shiraz, Persia, 667^ 671P 7120 

Shoe, Bond of rht^ 193^ 294 

Shore, Jane <1445?-! 1527)^ J12 

ShouU Heretici fre Ferseeuted?^ 4S6 

Shrew'^niy, England, 106 

»lirinc£, cnimdve^ 231 

Shuiski^ Andrei, £54 

Sbyp of Fofyr, Tbt |Barclay), 811* 

Siam, 195 

Siberia, 24a, 65A39 
Sicily, 197, 105, iifi, 224, 663 
SLckingcn, Franz von (1481-1513)^ 399, 350, 
35 J8<» 

SidnevT Philip (i|54“86) , 815+ 816 
Siger dc Brabant (113^^^1181)^ 146 
Sigi^mund, Archduke of Aiistrla (1488)1 195 
Sigkmund, King of Hungary (1387-1437)5 
F!n|y Roman Emperor {1411-37), l2^i jjj, 
162, 165, ifi6, 170-171, 180, 1B5, 360 
Stgkmund I, King of Poland (i5o6-48>, 174, 
391* 619, 650, 725, H57 

SigLsmund il. King of PciJand (1^48-72), 629. 

7^5. 771 

Siguenza, iiti 638 

Sifesk, 14^ 145* 172+ j88, 440 

?iilk w^eavLng, 177 

Siloe, Diego de (d. 1563)^ S46 

Sloe, Gil de f/f. 1475^1505), 211 

wker plate, 294 

jdtvcciiriJthx, 398+ 848 

SinicoTi (TvanoTitch) the Fntud (jJ4i-53)f 6t 
Simoticna^ Cardhta], 898 
iiliiHmy, il, 19, 34, 164. m, 899 
Stiian^ anrtiitjM (1489?-! ^87) 
sinecures, 19 
JSifime 131 

Sithium, Aliguel (1491), 113 
Minor, 673 

Sa Amdcf, Act of rht {1539), 371, 575 
Sixms IV, Pope (1471-84), ij, 15^ 23^ 1*4,107, 

209, 2I|, 214, 115, 139, 711 
skeptica, 881-88 3 
Skoplje, SerbLi, 179 
slave trade, African, 193’'! 94 
Sfave SEi/{, O17 ike (Luther), 434+ 435 
slayt^, 449, 514, 516, 817, 867; Spa^ Jc^vs, 

119 

SUyi, iliif ^75* 

Slub, FknderOt 62 

Sluter, Claui (d. 1406), 13a, 774+ Weil of 
Alow, 131 

Sttiernn, Murk, 539, 560 
SdiLilciuk, Russia, 173, 653 
SmiTTia, Tuikey, 674 
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Smj^, Huglu tu 

wul hygieaf^ 244 
Hucial montliiy^ 763*7^4 
soda] order, 1% £5^ 471 
socmI revoluiiaa^ Britain OjSi)> ntf 
iiJcial unii; AiiaB^ipdsts, J98 
sodalisnu staoc, 475 
Soejeu' of Jesui {1540), 911 
Sodnus, Fflumii 6ja 

Sodnes, LacLIas 47S, 6jo 

eodulog^v 694 

Sociolo^^ FHnpipiti of (5pcnnr]lT 6^ 
Socratts (470?-399 HjC.), 289, 854, g8| 
SodaJitas Littcrarij Danubia^ 189 
sodomy, 72^ 306 
Sofio^ bidpria, iBo 
Sokriot Pietro fi4»j)* 6§a 
Sb1csm«t FmiceT. priory churchy 98 
SoTotiiiirti+ Switzenandt 403, 

Solwav Atoss, battle (1J41}, 6a§ 

Somerset, Edu'arci Sc^inoar^ Chike of (1506?“ 
51), r79-5^h ySy, J8B 
Sof^ia^ Queen of Bohcink, iSj, 

Sorano^ Bishop^ 893 

Soranui (eariy and cenmry), 143 

5 orcer>% 133^ ^47 

Sore], {i409l’-5oL 07 ^ Kfl, yip 

TC^frer, follies;, iuo 

Soto, Hemofiilfi de {1499^1 y4i), S6y 
Snurdeau, Jacques (c. 1470-^:. ryyo), 824 
Snyih America, a6y, 3^9 
Spagna, Lo (Giovanni di Piraog ft. i|oci- 
iy;o), 133 

Spain: absolute tnonardiy, 307; America^ 

Eii-j] war, i<i4; Camtmenft^ rcTok fiyio-iai, 
637-^39; economic coiripeHrioR, 300; In- 
*]Lii!5ition, bivilvemcnt m fordgn 

wars;, lit,. 510-jtyj jew^r, caiTda?, 116-2x9, 
line of den'Hrcatimi, 164; mines, control 
tifr Jlt; ASoslemi, e?codiis, 320; music, 77^^ 
naiionaL xmi^cfldoii, 91 i navi^rDrs, 194 ^ 
}idpai tribute, 337-) 3^+ pcppulation fT4yo>, 
(tjrjK 4 ^J|i primiag pn^ Ejy; Pnit- 
escanosm, 3r6, 639^3^ religious urtiiy, 208:, 
2D9, iEp^ 330 , 3381 nwaJ abfulutkm^ 2y5; 
trade barriers^ 198; ujuverstiEs, 137, 788 
SpaJarin, Georg fT4J4-ij4f}, 547, 149. 332, 
51 ^ 

Sparta, 177 

speech from the throne, 37 
Spcrtctr, Herbert (1820-1903)^ sji; Socio/ogy, 
Frhioipt^ of, 694 

Spcuglert Lazanu U336), 350, 356, 439 
SpeaKTt Edmond 8iy 

Speyer, Geimatiy, 144, 197^ Diet (1536), 444, 
Umh mi llcces, 443, 444 
Speyer trial 32^ 

SpbtTep TrtMiat on fibr (NijnesS, 743 
Spice [ilands, 19^ 
spee trade, 832 


spies, 764 

s^c4 773 

UwTich (1633-771* 375, i'S*. 74^. 74?. 
919 

spirimaJ ci^crdses, 907, 909 
spiritual fPalestiinfl),. 783 

Spiriiuak* Anabapdsi sect, 396 
Spreager, Jacob (1474). 333, 310 
Spnis^ Battle of the (1513)* 95, 525 
Sqnarckmc, Francesco (1394.-1474), 31 j 
Stadia Aiaior I Palestrina), 7S1 
Stad^ord, Tbarros (d. 1357)1 599 
Stafileo, Bidiap, 
srained |kss, 99, 118, 3.09, 819 
Siam, Diet of (i4li>, 403 
Stapleton, V^'^Illiam, 566 
Star Chan^btr, Court of, refi 
Sestrkey, Thonuj (r, 1495-1538), 575; 

759-7^ 

starFarion, 7 d> 203 

^Ee bank, 198 

Atace law, 254, 377 

uatc loans to privace industry, 475 

state munopolics, 676 

Staiea-ficiicnal, 60, 66, 67, 68, 87, 93 

Staupiiz, Johann Ton (d, 1534), 343, 344, 

stealing, 112 

steam badu^ 76S 

steel, 141 

Stephen, Bishop of Brandeobni^, quoicd^, 731 

SDcphen Bachory (r5J3-S6)« %6 

Scepben Dnshann King of Serbia (1355-46)^ 

17^-179 

Stephen Lazarevitch, King of Serbia (1389- 
1427), 180, 679 

Stcphefi of Pfllccz (1414)* tfly 
Stephen Urpsh HI, 178-179 
Sremc, Laumnee (1713-68), 807 
Sdfel, AtiEzhael (1487^1567), 85 y 
Srockhdltti^ Sweden, 622 
Stoicism, 465 
stone sculpture; 306 
Storch, Nicholas, 366 
Stos^, Veit (i447-*JJj)i i7Ji Jai. 

Strabo (63 b.i::h^-?£4 3|9. 483 

Sttalsund, Gcmiany, 439- MadetLldrchc 
(ijtz), 154 

ScKsbtJm^. Germany. 69, 14^, 147, ,jfi, 

*59. ^97. joji 397. 4*1. 439s 443. 414, «?. 
47 ‘*- 47 f. rjo; otthcdral O+lp). I5+, 145, jort; 
Symititni/m. 787 

^cratigranhv, 86^ 

Straw, jnek (ijeQ, 45 

strikes, 38, 59, 6y, 756 

StnemnoT, Semtn {1381)^659 

strolling playecs, 817 

Stuart, Kdiect (1371-90), 604 

Stubuer, Afarctu, 366 

stodenrs, college, 788-719 

StuJUi, On f/jr Trontumfion of (\1tk), 790 
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Stuhlin^n, GcmtaiiVt 
Stuhlvrcissciiburg^ I-furtgarVi 70* 

Sture, Seen, the Yonfigtr 6is+ 621 

Stumv Johannes 7% 

Snjtigin, Germany, pabce nf nuke Chiis- 
topher^ Pjj 
Scynx, 706 
Siihlijne Porte^ 716 

Succes&DHf Act of 557^ 5^i 

Sudin, 6g$ 

Sudbury^ Simos^ Archliisliiip Cd. jZp 

40, 4S. 4jp 4f 

Su^ollc^ Henry Grey, Duke of (eL 1^54)* 

5 ^^. y^*, m 
■suffrage, 3^4, iSj 
!!ukEdc, 75^^ 7^5^ 851 i miss, 74E 
Suldman the MagnifEccnc^ Sulcim 

187, 44U-441, 442, 444, 47J, 4^ J07, jiD, jij, 
737- 

Suleiman, son of Orphan i|f^^Ok 1704 
^79 ^ 

Sultanfya^ Peraa, 685 

Siirfiriin fifp/ugirj (Aquinas), 9J5 

Bumptuacy bw-s, 413, 7594 7A7 

Stuinitoi, AjSp ^99 

supcmatunl, hdicf in, 3, Ki 

supcitmtiniJ rct^elatioiM, 154 

supentiunn, 65^ 73, 350, 145, 234, 420, 

SupretTUL, IncpisitlofL, 109 

Supremacy^ sutuEe uf 548^ 349, 5fij 

swrgccKns, 343-344 

Surgeons, Royal College of, 144 

surge873-87^ 

Surfctry^ Tbg Great (PincdsusJ, Sfk* 

Surrey^ Herin' Huss'ird, I'jij-! of (pji7f-47i', 
Sii^Ei; qit&ted., 831 
sur?iral, rcchnique of, 737-741 
Siiwj, Heinrich (1395-1 ^^4 

S^Jtton Ptacc, Surrey, 839 
Suzanne of Bourbnn, yo8 
Suzdal, prindpalitj^ ^47, ^51^ Ajx 
Sih’aliix, Gcmkiiiy, 399, 439 

League (14!^), 300, 388, ^91, 731 
swearing sicimess, 874 
Ssretlcn, I43> 14+, 146, ijy, 515^ 

^39 

Svi ift, Jonathaii, Dean (1^^7-1745), 3jB, R07 
SuH[zerlzF)iii Atubipdsrs, 3^; canio^u, 14^ 
i47p J51, 403; Coufederariun (1J91), 135, 
146, 4i}3p 410; Holy Roman Einpl-n:, 3:48; 
hurnanlun, 432; potsant fjxcdoin, 384; prior- 
ing pnasL, ij9i serfrimn. 144- war •w-lih 
BurgLUid\\p 91 

Syl«soer, advisor to Ivan IV\ 6514 ^>36; f/oirie- 
hold ^ 

n^philis, 94, 345-^4/^ 3^5. 505. 491, 7i5n Jirj, 
8^ 

SiTta, 1(^3, ^78+ 88r, 703, 71P 
f^jibaci, Hungaiy, 44 E, 703 
Szigrtvar^ Hungarj^ 718 


Tabard tnii, London, 50 

YaMst A Cliftb for the ([sserEs)^ 739 

TaMe in Order {Karo>^ 739 

uible mmuei^ 113, 504, 713 

Tabor, Bohemia, 169, 170 

TaborJtes, r^i70i 39J^. 7iS 

Tflbourot, Jean, quoted^ 770 

Tabriz, PcAia, 664, 66$, 673, flSi, 6^, 687, 

699, 700, 706, 713; Blue Mosque, riBd; 
Rashida FotmEkrioa, 6A5 
rakvcTa, llcnundo dc (1491), 119-130, l^W> 
TaJbot, John (i3S8?-1433), Hj, 84, 88 
riLismans, 850 

TaJinud, 716, 739, 74!!, 924 
Tanoisp I 7^0. 701, 7^7 

Tamerlane (Tiniuri 13367-1405), iSi, 340, 665, 
680, 685* 6^; Aierffom^ ^1*1 671 
Tannenherg, Gemiditty^ 175 

tapestric;, 99, 113, 13}^ $19 
Taranto, ItaJj', 697 
Tarascon, rrance, 76 
uriris, induwry, 573 
Tarrigoiu. Spain, 197, ui 
Tata, flungan.", 189 

Tatars, 161, 647, tf|o, 651, 631, 655; 663, 671 
TauJer, Johannes (c. uqQ~i$6t}^ 154, 343 
Tausen, Ham (i494-]5fli), 6iR 
taverns, 71 eloping hours, 604 
cczarion': ^Atnicatsl'^ GtanE"," 531+ arms, 44^ 
Church propem'p 17-iS; crusade, financing. 
347; ikath ciiea, 293, 545:; ccclesListic^L 539, 
FngliBli Churchy 3n; ctempriom, 93, 
6zu 6zq; France, mrional, KB, 4945 luxuries, 
287; pcdl rax, 41, 93, 737j prcJitEjA', 6^, 
Rofuau Curia* 330 
teachers, 135-^58, 714 
Templars, LunriMcadom fmna, 61 
1 cn CominandnieiiLi, B jo 
EEtiants^ Churrh property, ju; oppresdon, 572^ 

Teresa, Sainx Ojij-Bi), 9c>&-9053 quoied^ 901; 
imera^r c:mle, Tbe. 905: Vida, got: IVay 
of Perfectian^ The, 905 
Tcituiliiin ri6aP-?i3n), 375 
reruel, .Aragon, 214 

Tejtimirjit, Le Gratid (Vilhin: i4fii), ^/woicd* 


Tenernem, Le Pefk fVillon: r. 14^6), loi 
Tesovoud, Robert, 576 
Yetrjpoiitana^ Cotrifcsslun* 443 
TetzeU Johann L4JH?-i5r9)^ i^c >1* 

Chir HufidreJ jwJ Six Anti Thetes, 145 
Temonac iciughts, i6i, 172^ „„ 

Teutonic Order, Gtnnd ATasrcn of 
Tcivkediuf^v England, 107 
Texas* discovery, 865 
Tezicr* Jean ie'fi^io), 9^ 
icitilc induitA-, ,S. 

7JI 


tCtlilES, 7)J, 7f,; 
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chfcucr, first Engitsh 46 

Thcatnics, S96, 

tlicocracjr, 459^ 472^ 485,4%^ 61 r* 635 i sockii^, 
JW 

Tbeahgia Qerrmtmi:a (Luther), 
theology, 149^ S19, ipji »Bii Luthefs, 
? 7*-?77 

Thcophano the Gte^k, ^49 
TheophrMus, (tL e. 287 Bjn.h 868 
therapy, lf7j, 877 

ihcsrt,^ Carlaadt's, 349; Eck'it, _i49-350; Lu- 
ther^s, J40* 428, ^27^ Sjg- public announce- 
rnent, 3411 Tetters* 343 ^ Z^v-inglfs, 407 
Thessaly, J79 

thieving^ 7J7 

Thim' Veai^' War, 172, 392, 39S, gi. 

Thomii of Sritny 

Thorgatt, Si^^rzcrknd, 4(a 

Thom, peace of (14^), 173 

Thract, 179, igj 

TTiroclcmarton, Sir Qcarge, 537 
Thuringia, Germany, 147 
Thurao family* 191 
Tiyattl, Ponnis de Cjj2i-r6ojK ^ 
uJtt: cnloncdp ait, 715; glared 
Tillct, LouJs de, 4i5o 
Tilley, Wtlltam (d* 1494), laj 
Timbuktu, 192 
rime Tocasurement, 341 
Timur the Lame, ite TamerJanc 
Tipcoft. John, F_ar| of Wortrestef (i4i7?^7o), 
in 

'nml, Austria, 389, 391^ 397, ^iq 

riches 7, 193, 383, 406, ji9p fill* &3g. 619, 6jj, 

Tpti 7J8, 7yr, 936 

Titian (1477-137^), 198, 314, 516, 847, 931; 

823; Pjir/ /f/^ pppF (Naples), 91s 
Tlcmcerip .\tiirnceDv 695 
lohacco, ifii 

Toledo, Casirile, 197, loo, 2081, 113, 214, 221; 

Oithcdral, 222, 847 
tolcnition, 456, 4Wy^ ^gfl^ 937 
tombs, K< 5 , 98^ C74, 191, jjll^ joi^ jq7^ 

308, 641* 670, Sjo, B38-839 

TorccIJo, Bishop of* 19 

TordcsilEas, Spun, 638, 639; Toaty of (1494}, 

2^4 

Turgau, Germany, jyS 
Toro, CastiJe^ 205 

Torquemada, Tomis de (i4io?-98), mi, j/j- 
Jr4^ 217, 742 

Torrigiano, Hetm (1472-1^21), 83^39. 845, 
846- 

Tortosa, Spab+ 2:14 

tumirc, My, 190, iro-ur^ joi* 304, 474, ^03, 

149, 759, g|i 

TcBCajielh, Pioln (1397-1482), 259 
Tortel, Eichard (1535-^-94)1, gii 
Touh Germany, 455, 531 
Toulon, FraLfice^ |id, ^ 


TouIcumi, France, do, 214, 504 719, 785 
TcniT'Lartdrv'^ Gcolfrfiy dc I3, 71 
Toumai, Belgium, 58, 126* 635 
tnumanicnts, 102^ 769 

Toumon, Franifols dc* Cardinal, 4S2, ^ 94^ 5^5 
Tours, So, 496; caihedra. 1 , 96 
Toutoh, England, 107 

TT^cfjtm dir ck*tU dQTTjrnio fWyclif)^ jj„ 32 
TrjJe ^ UjBry (Luther), 379 
trade fontes, 140, 25S, 754 
migedies, 44 815 

Troian, Roman Emperor (98-117), 845 
TnmsoEiana, 663, 671, 67a, 673, 676, ^ 700 
tnnaiportflrion, 753, 754 
tninsulsrairtiarioii, jj. j;, nfi, ,71, 

jSot #95, 92Q, 930 
TrdJisjIvanii, 144, 1% 
iTdiVch 114, 305, 754 
ertasnn, 28, 579 

trearics, Chnsrrian powers i»dth Easiem trari-^^ 

^■706 

IVeiifw on FiifrJir (Pecgck), 117 

Tjnebi?!ood, Turkey-, 187 

Tnhnouillfi, Louis de la (1459-1515), 93 
Trent, Italy, 711; Council of, 185* 437, 5J1, 

<^ 35 . 70 849, 9 - 4 . 9 ^ 7-913 

Tw Mhs hcarti ds JVdrre Drnm^ Lw, iji 
trial by combat, 51 
Triana. Rodrigo de (849;), 261 
cributc, Gnniidi 10 C^le, 204 
Tridcntine Indcic (1354)^ 924 
Trie, Guilliiiitrke* 48s 

Trier, Gertrtany, 147. 297. jBo, +(», 44®, 4^, 
rngonometiy, jjB. 135, 744, gj, 

Trinidaih 265 

Trmki d^' Pef/ejfrmr, 896 
Trfnfctariima.m, 480, 48S, 6jo^ jt£ 

Trlifitinii trraTrhm, Df (Serveiuj), ijiHtSa 

Triniiy, 272, 328 

Trionfo, Agosono (1243-1338)* 7, 333 
Tripartite Code (1514), 

Tripoli^ 6g6, 698 
TrLstao, Nuno (1441L 193 
Trithemiiis, Johannes 752, ait, 

B52; 20, 257, S53 

Tmovo, Bulgaria, 180 

TroUe, Gustav^ Arclihishop (d. 1555), 6zu 

611^ 6;g, 634 

troops^ Swiffl, 40® 

[rmitudnors^ 224 
Trotibadnurs, Last of thr-^ 7^ 

Trovo, F«^; carhedraJ, 96, Trmay qf, yq 
Trtko, Stephen (1353^1), 17^. iftj 
Tntch^csi, CrtocB von, jBfi, jni 
Tschndt, \*alcniiti (d. ijjj). 414 
Tuhmgcn, Germany. Uni^ ersitY, 4(18 
Tucker, Antinn, J07 
TuIip, 7O9 

Tiinis, Jt4, 6p7, 7TJ 
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TDiUKa^ 66i, 696, 6 k^ 

Tunstall^ Ctttfiberr (1474-1559), jjj 
Taqatniuh, Tatar Khan (c. i 6ji, 675 
Thtw, fAihcr), 7J9 

Turkey^ ijz, 184, yjii; ^Tsrward cainpitgn, 

5 J0-51 6 

Torkescaji, 67^ 

Trer, pniidp^^t\% 647, 

Twelve Amdes^ German peasants', 589; 

ijllittud, 385 

Tyler, VVat (d. sjSiJ, 40, 4f~4^ 

TjTidale, WUHani {i492?-i53^^), 533, 434^ 

S7i 

ryphiES fever, S74 
typography, tjfi, 159^ 784 
tynmnicide, 614 

+7^1, 144 

Odall, Nicholas Rjipb Rmttifr 

PaiitgT^ Bm 

L'krainc, 173, 651 

ulenio, a^^jOicintfoLi of ^Kolar>, 7118, 709 
UJpiUTii, Khan <1^05-16), (Sfij, dSj 
UlricK, Duke of WumeniLierg (149S-1550), 
380, 439, 445 

I71n|-Beg (1394-1449}, 1576 
U'mJiaD, religious order, 89^5 
Uhn, Germany, tjfi, 159, 197, 300. 3S1, 411, 
459. 454^ Carheilrd (1377), 154; public 
baths, 744 

Umbria, Papal Stare, 8 

undeanlincss, 873 

Uoiloniii^S A« of (ijyij, 585 

Umtahanlsm, 484 ^7, jfc, 630 

UffhvTxey /wfroJHchon to rbr (Tbn-Khaldiin)^ 

tirtiveruticv ^36, 

Umcru'alden, Swtzcrl.md, i4i^, 410 
Uppsala, Sweden, 643; Cathedral (1J87), 134, 
63^; Univcr5Jry\ tin 
Urah, 43 j 

Urban V, pope (1363-70)^8, 178, 179, eBi 
U rban \''!, FNjpc (1378-89), B, 9, 37 
Uri, Switzerland, 410 
Urrpihnrt, Sir Thnrw (rtiri-da}, 807 
UrauiLti, Zacharias (1534-4^3), 

Untiiine&, 900 
Uruguay, ^5 

i.iRir>-. 10, tf, 195, 381, 7 sB. 756 
Usque, Samnd (1550), C«nj^iHiOfl for the 
StftrirtDT of fmie/, 741 
Ufopta (Morc)t 396, ffi-jyi, yjfi 
I'cnqoixra, 168, ryi, 364, 619, 1S31 
Utrecht, NctberLmdly, uti, lyB 
Uzbeg Mongols, 676 
Uzbeki, tiigo 

Vic, Hungary’, JB9 

Vaga, Permo del ftfoi-47), 819 

vagabondagt, 371 


vagranej' law*, yjti 

VaiJ£i.'Alfoom dc (e. 891-893; 

Ditlogo dt Laeimtdo, 891 
VflJdM, Jiiiin de <t. 64J, 891-893; 

Dislegia de Mert^o j Cawu, 893 
Valencia, Arb^'b, 197. >' 4. irS, *38! Hall nf 
Andjeoce (ijoe), 211 
^- almefennis, Franc*, 58, tjS. 635 
V'alendnois, France, 38 

\ dladoLd, r j srile , 197, i<je, 145, 64H>i. 
Cathedral, 211- Church of San Benito d 
847 

Viilok, France, 5H 
V'artMiiin, [»erm! 683 
Vama, j8;, rSti, ti8o 

\ Disa, Gustavus fijjj-tio)* jier Gusraviis [ 

Giorgio £1511-74), 815 

Vaa^ I, Grand Duke (13813^1443)^ 

Va^sili [1, Grand Duke (i4i5-ti3)^ 6jt 
Vasili rn^ Grand Duke (1505-35), ^53-654 
^'ast, Jean, 822 

^^atabte, Frangoift i d, 1547)^ 503, 794 

Vnrican; j8i, 911^ frescoes, ijij Librar\% 14 

Vauccllcs, Truce of (1556), 521 
\"aucoulirurs^ France, Bi 
\’aud, Switzcrkoii ijj 
Vauduk, 505 

Vqdnho, Joseph (1490)^ 743 
Vedrosha, Ric^ra, fijj 

Vega, [.ope de (i56i-iti33>, nfi, 905 
vc^Eiiriaos^ 531* 

I chi dm, 114 754 

Vdisquez (1599-1660), ij6* nj 

vcnciyT 7tio 

Vcim% cult of, 71, 199 
Venezuela, itiS, 169 
Vemce, Italy, tj, 1^9, 

5‘P^-^ 70A, 734; Fondflco 

Tcdcsco, 298; Palace of chc bnges. 211 
\'iTdun3 Bishop of, 90 
^"erduri, France, 6a, 45 
\'crit, Lord of, ijj 
\'ergcrto, Pierpdolo (1555), 910 
Ver^, Polydorc (1470?-! 5:55}^ 

V'ermigh, Pietro Abrnre, ree !^r Martvr 
VcrmFgli 

\^eroiiiL, tcaly^ j6i, S96 
Verrazano, Giovanni da (1485^1538). Kti^ 
VrmKdiio, Andrea del (1411-8BL 18& 
^^eraailXei, 97 

Vesteres, Diet of (1527}, 6>5-ti;6 
V'erwcrc, JohaoneSp 774 
Ve&Uui. And™ (|JI4^), .ito, 849, Si^73, 
quoted^ 8701 On ihtt Stnirfurt of the Hu^ 
man Body, 871+ 87 aj VetteteFtion Lmrr^ 
870 

Vespasrano da Bktied (<f, 14:1-98), 1^7 
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Vespucd. AjucngD (1451-1^14), 3^^^ 

368-^69 

Russia^ *47, 6jj 
V'iborg', DcoiiLij-k, *28 

Vicente, Gil 04^5-15^6?), 15^, H17, 84K 

V'Ktm^ ftaiy* AUr 

Victflria, ToaiisQ Luis dc 77A 

Vidi^ p\1arca (j48a?^[^* 61 ^ ^ 

Vienna, Austrin, if, jfi, j»j, ^ 

514. 704, 706; Acadony f>f Potuy-, jiij 
Sttfaosdom (r^gL4), 1^4; uniYcrHclt 

241, ^OJ 

\^ienTK, Couist-iE of, ju^ 

X'igilL, FabiOt 89* 

Gkcottici da (i 507-7 5>, 82j, 912 
V^iDa di Papa GjutiD (1554). 911 
VUlaob, Cariiithtii4 4^^ 

\''illfiffanchc, Fmucfi, 69(8 

ilc L’iJc-Adaui, PliilippE de (ijii)* 704 
\"iJlon, Fmi^oEi fi4|i-c, 14S&L 78, 101-10$, 

808; quoted^ 102-104; Lt 

(l46i>p lol; FfW Le (c^ 1456)^ 

roi 

Vjllpfi, Guillaume dc« loi, la^ joj 
V^lnccfmes, FrancCf chltciu (i 3(14-780 
Vincenre Ftm;f+ Sainr fTj5o™i4i^j^ 74 p joo 

\*ino. LeoEiardu da {1452-1519), 140, 188, 

113. J17* 15a; MotiJ 

Aira; 825 
vidl* 77! 

\‘ire^ Peter (1511-71), 4*8, 4*9, 479 
\1rgin iGlands, 264 

Vh'ght of tht Piflar^ Tbt (ColoTiibc)* 98 
vygind, 773 

Tirgmiiy* 71. 8j, lai, 415, 648, 7*0 
Vischer+ Hans (i4N9p-i^5o)^ Bjd 
V'ischer, Hcrrnann, the Yminger 
1517), joS 

V^iwhcr, Paul (d- Bjrt 

Vischer, Peter, the B'Idcr (e. I4^5^J-Ifl9>^ 501, 

Viichjcr, Peter, the Younffer (i487-jjaR'3* 8j^S 

V^isconti (Lomboril faandy)^ 149^ 150 

ITsccttwi^ Bemaho 8 

Visegfdd, I tungaiY^ 189 

v^tez, /aniyE (i4oli-7i), 189 

^ntovsi, Gmuiil 725 

^ntruviiM Poilio, Atamis Ust Centurt^ lucu), 

m 

Viuy, Philippe de (1291-1361 773 

Juan Luis (i49i-E54a>, 789-790, S&t; 

Dt oidim cf 17 >J, 8^9; Oh tht Riiti/f of thu 
Foor^ 764; Chr fb^ Tnnisvnrnon of Sfiwf^rr, 
790 

vinen^ 710 

Vladimir, Frmet+ 656, 

^'Udimir, Rusda, 649, 651 
vocatinn, conception oh 449 
Vota, Henry, *53 
Vf^l, Ftajis, 732 
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Vuip River, 6 $& 

VolhtTiia, RusQiLa, 171; 

Volkititd, i $6 

\ oltairr (Franiftiis Al^ric A rwet] 1^94-1778) ^ 
24*, 451, 489, 807, 959; quoted, 184 
A^olterra, PauJ^ d4 899 

voodooism, 255 

V^orec, Peter ran sler (j 5|6)+ 920 
A-uIgate, 125. 171, 2B1, 2«5. jid 

\Vd, Jodocus <1432)* iji 

^vages, 57ji; regularlon. 19-40. Jio. 144, jyrt, 
W 755 

Waliefield^ Eitglaodn laj 
^Vaideck, Franz vnn, 399 

aJdemar of Demnark {1340-75)^ 

J45 

Waldcnsdaiis, j( 5 , 149, 153, 1*4, 1*9. jiS, 

396. 470, 505-506 
W’^aldo. Peter (I ] 80). 505 
VYaldseemQllcr, Afarrin <i47o?-j5s8), 261; 
Waldshui, SwimcriaTid. 596 
VValdthauscr, Conrad (1374), 161 
Wales, 27, ro6 

Waiei, JWcc of, mjer of Flanders* 62 
Wfllladik, 178, 179, I So, 181 
VYiUinuford, Richard {c. 1291-1335), 138. 141 
VA^mlpofe. Horace fi7i7-H97)^ 437 
WahEFngharti, Alan de (ijii>, 118 
Waltham Abbey, 42 
Waithcr. Johann (i49*-i57a), 778 
SVaiwor^, Williim (sL 4J. 44 h 45 
Vratidejing Jew, 720 
Wang Chen (1514), 158 
war: Girisrian states, 2871 decline, 65; murals. 
765; work of kings; i9 

arhrUTi. Wdliarn* Archbishop (1450?_1532!,, 

113* 125. 274* 276, 289, 42H, 439, 3.4, IZ5" 
J 45 -f 4 A. 547 

Win csf die RoseSv 107, $ 6 ^ 571 
\A^arsaiv, Poland, sja, *39 
Waitburg castic. 362, 363 
AVarvi'ick, John Dudley^ Earl of (1^49.53), 
5S3* ^ 5B3, 58 5-586, 5S7, 5S8, 589, 60S, 61D 
VX'arvict. Richard ISIeviKc. Earl of (1418^ 

7r?, 107, 115 
Warwick Casde, i;g 
%iatches. 241, 242, 75J 
water pnwxr, 341 
waier supply, 1% 144, 674 
^V'atzelftide, Lucas, 856 
Wavnefletr, Witlkin of (1395?-] 486), ug, j-j 
wealth: conctntraiion, 17*, 287, 692; ccclesi- 
wti^ 17-1B. io. jt, Ilf, 148. JJ3, iS»i 
rngiish, gftiwth, 109^111; tnercanclJei, 79; 
papacy, S94; peril «f, 111 
WLavriT. j&. S 9 , ii. 5 j, 9a, ijA, ifly, 
Weddings* 303, 648 
Welle, Jakob (1525), 38B 
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Weigant, Fiicdrich (1525) ^ 5% 

Wtiniar, SMrniy^ 339" 

Wcinstrer^, Gcrrmny^ 391 

wcjftiric ’r^tCr pacirj-niliaic^ 297 
well boring. 141 

Wdlsv England, cathcdtal tlcK:k, 141 
Wckcr 395^ 199 

WcnccaliiiiS ill, EOngof SobedUa (13.05-1306!^ 

ttfii tyi 

\\*cnccdaiu IV, King cif BoheniJa 
1419), i$2, itfj, i6j, 165, 16S 
W'eddDverH Rogeir (d. 13^6), 710 
Wflmer, Johannes (146^-1 ^£8), Bjj 
WEnif, CLaos dc fr4ii), 150 
WescU Jnban vnr\ f r4io-flih 31S 
WcsscL, AndresLs #69 

Wesscl Jobiinn ('i4ior-EE9^, jiW 

VVcstmlmw Abbew Limtlnn (157^1^17), s6, 
118; Heitfy V^'O^s Chapel (1503-1^)^ 11^, 8^9- 
Ladv' ChdpeL, 8^B; EarLijiJtvcilti naceEing^ 17^ 
28 

VVMor+ Sir Fniicis, 5^9, 560 
Weston, Sir Richird 839 

^^'cstphal, Jmsrhim (1^10-74), 477-478 
Westphaba, Troiin^ of, rjj 
Wctori, houie of^ 300, 539* 

Weyden, Rdgier vim iler ([ 399?-! 464), 133- 
134, 13d 7745 AJiifatitin of tht Mffgi 

(Mumcb)t 1343 Afmuitciathfi (Antw'crrv 
New York, Lciiirnr!+ 1345 Cruct^xtim (Vi¬ 
enna), 134; Dftfrnt fre?7ii tte Cron 
CMndrid), 134; Jjidgnjcoi fBenine 

Hospital) f Jj4s Noth'isy fUcrlJn), 134^ 
Fortrait of a L^iiy (U'anhEngtanl, 134; 
Fren*ntatio7i m tbf T™p/r ^34- 

R^mrrc^ifOTt <New York), a34; St. Lute 
PjiiitMnfz iLi Vfrj^n ^Rmton, iMuttirh)^ 134; 
Sevett SactoffiftTts I Annvcqil, 154; Fjji- 
fiirintt (Tiircii)+ 134 
IFlfffJimne 0/ IFif flleLurdc)* 

V^’^ier, jnhannes fij63J, On Detuotiit 
tiont^ 851 

Wildhaias, Switzerland, 4^14 
W'illiaitl, Count of llaifiaut, 131 
IVilliam, ConnE of |[cniiEbcrg |8I4 

IVniiam, Prince of Oraaige <i;r33-Si4)^ 6j6 
U’^iltiam of Ookhain, j« Ockham^ \^'yikoi of 
Willoughby, Sir Hugh *(*1, 1154), 
willf, prnbatiiig, 17^ ^43, 611 
WTlno, Lithuania, 175 

Wunphclirtg, Jakob 311+ jji, 

331-331, 435 

IVmchesteri, od 111 

Winchester, Cardinal (i4|i), 86 
UHnchciTtcr Cathedral, riK-i 19 
wuidrtulb, 14 E 
wmdtnvs, 74, 97, 113, 119 
Windsor Curie: Rciund Tower (<344], jB, 
rtSj Sr George's Cliaptl <11473!, 11S, 839 
wiredrawing. 341 


Wisbarr, Gesirge (iji3?-4fi>, 607*608 
witchcnifx, 132-233, 473, 617^ 831-831 
witches, hummg, 85^ ji6, 133^ 47^, 831^ B31 
rFf/efrejj Hcimfief of (Spnrngcr), 133 
Witches' SdbbatbiL, 13 2'-23 3 
W'iitelbacher family^ 300 
Ar^^jttmbftTH. S^y, 1J9*, J44. 1 ^*, 454) 

C’hstIc Church, 34111, 45** Dr«!}dcn Altar' 
piece, ji4j Lutl.cr*: sermons on rnodennon, 
3157; nniversit)’, 138, 3311, 349 
^Vltz, Conrad (r. 1400-^7, 1447), ij6 
W'otf, Jerome (1573)4 863 
VVE^lgemut, MiehaiJ (i4]i4-i5i9>, 309, jet 
W iilsej", XhomiLS, Cardinaj (1473?^ 1550), 1-3, 

f jf-r4i, 344, 545, 555, 563, N39 
women: cnmmuiiism of^ 170; ednearinn, 133, 
789; equality^, 64B; frccdcim, 114, 933 i Ger¬ 
man cnnccption* pho; in historj.^ 63^ 
sa\ antH, 302; Spain, 199; &taiii^ 761 j writeni, 
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